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CHAPTER  V. 


MYSTICISM. 


The  belief  that,  by  prolonged  meditation  and  abstraction  from 
the  piienomenal  world,  the  soul  can  elevate  itself  to  the  Creator, 
and  can  even  attain  union  with  tlie  Godhead,  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  tinies  and  among  many  races.  Passing  through  ecstasy 
into  trance,  it  was  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  (iod,  it  enjoyed 
revelation.s  of  the  invisible  universe,  it  acquired  foreknowledge 
kod  wielded  supernatural  powers.  St.  Paul  gave  to  these  beliefs 
the  sanction  of  his  own  experience;'  Tertuliian  describes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  devotee  in  manifestations  which 
bear  a  curious  similitude  to  those  which  we  shall  meet  in  Spain,' 
and  the  anchorites  of  the  Nitrian  desert  were  adepts  of  the  same 
,  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  God  were  laid  bare/    These  super- 

Jjoys  continueti  to  be  the  reward  of  those  who  earned  them  by 
lisciplining  the  flesh,  and  the  virtues  of  mental  prayer,  in  which 
the  soul  lost,  consciousness  of  all  earthly  things,  were  taught  by 
k  long  series  of  doctors— Richard  of  Saint  Victor,  Joachim  of 


'  I  have  considered  this  subject  at  greater  longth  iu  "  Chapters  from  the 
jKci^pous  Hi8tor>'  of  Spain,"  but  the  views  there  expreaaed  have  l)een  aome' 
I  «iiat  modified  by  access  to  additional  documents. 

'  11.  Corinth,  xii,  2-4. 

•  Est  hodie  soror  apud  nos  revelationuni  cfiarismata  sortita  quas  in  ecclesia 
\m\a  Dcnuinica  solemnia  per  ecstasin  in  Hpirtlu  patitur;  conversatur  cum  angelis, 
lifiqaando  etiam  mm  Domino,  ct  vidit  ct  audit  sacramcnta  ct  quorumdam  corda 

eil  et  medicinas  deaideranlibus  submittit — De  Animn,  cap.  i.x. 

•  Rufini  Aquileienais  Historia  Monachorum,  passim. — Vita  Patrum,  Lib. 
\a,  c.  141. 
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Flora,  St.  Bonavenlura,  John  Tauler,  John  of  Rysbroek,  He: 
Suso,  Henry  Herj),  Jolui  Gerson  and  many  others.    If  Cardi 
Jacques  de  Vitry  is  to  be  believed,  the  nuns  of  Liege,  in  the  thil 
teenth  century,  were  largely  given  to  these  mystic  raptures;  i 
one  of  them  he  relates  that  she  often  had  twenty-five  ecstasies] 
day,  while  others  passed  years  in  bed,  dissolved  in  divine  love 
and  Richard  Rolle,  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  who  missed  h 
deaervwl  canonization,  wa-s  fully  acquainted  with  the  superhimn 
delights  of  union  with  God.'     These  spiritual  marvels  are  reduce 
to  the  common-places  of  psychology  by  modem  researches  \vA 
hypnotism  and  auto-suggestion.    The  connection  is  well  illu 
trated  by  the  Umbilicarii,  the  pious  monks  of  Moimt  Athos  whi 
by  prolonged  contemplation  of  their  navels,  found  their  soa 
illmiiinatcd  with  light  from  above.' 

Yet  there  were  dangers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  via  purgaliva  &a 
the  via  Uluminativa.  The  followers  of  Amaury  of  B6ne,  wk 
came  to  be  popularly  known  in  Germany  as  Begghards  and  Begu 
nes,  invented  the  tj3nn  Illuminism  to  describe  the  condition  of  tl 
soul  suffused  with  divine  light  and  held  that  any  one,  thus  fill< 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  impeccable,  irrespective  of  the  sii 
which  he  might  commit;  he  was  simply  following  the  inipulsi 
of  the  Spirit  which  can  do  no  sin.  Master  Eckhart,  the  found 
of  German  mysticism,  was  prosecuted  for  sharing  in  these  ventur 
some  sjieculations  and,  if  the  twenty-eight  articles  condemned  t 
John  XXn  were  correctly  drawn  from  his  writings,  he  admitti 
the  common  divinity  of  man  and  (jod  and  that,  in  the  sight 
(lod,  sin  and  virtue  are  tlie  same.*  Zealots  too  there  were  wl 
taught  the  pre-eminent  holine.ss  of  nudity  and,  in  imitation  i 
the  follies  of  early  Christian  ascetics,  assimied  to  triumph  ovi 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  ejcposing  themselve.s  to  the  crucial  tern 
tation  of  sleeping  with  the  other  sex  and  indulging  in  lascivio' 
acts.*    The  condemnation,  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1312,  ( 

'  Chapeavilli  Gcwtt.  Pontiff.  Leodiens.,  II,  256-7. 

»  Treatiises  of  Richard  Rolle,  vni,  pp.  14-15  (Early  English  Text  Society)., 

'  UosDOge  in  Conisii  Thes.  Monuni.  Ecclesiw,  rV',  36G-7. 

*  Johann.  PP.  XXII,  Bull.  In  agro  dominico  (llipolL  Bulkr.  Ord.  Pned 
VTI,  57). 

» .S,  Cypriani  Epist.  iv  ad  Pompoiuum. — Concril.  Aatioch.  (Harduin  Cone 
I,  198).— Lactant.  Di\-in.  Institt.  vi,  xix. 

'lliis  test  of  continence  was  tried  by  St.  .\ldhdm  (Girald.  Cambrens.  Genu 
Eccles.,  Disi,  u,  cap.  x^)  and  was  practised  by  the  followers  of  Scgarelli  an 
Doloino  (Bern.  Guidonis  Practica,  FA.  Oouais,  p.  260), 


Chap.  V] 


IMPECCABILITY 


the  tenete  of  the  so-called  Begghards  respecting  impeccability' 
was  carried  into  the  body  of  canon  law  and  thus  was  rcndcrtHl 
familiar  to  jvirists,  when  mysticisna  came  to  be  regarded  as  danger- 
ous and  was  subjected  to  the  Inquisition. 

That  it  should  eventually  be  so  regarded  wa.s  ine\'itable.     The 
mystic,  who  considered  himself  to  be  comnuming  directly  with 
God  and  who  held  meditation  and  mental  prayer  to  be  the  highest 
of  religious  acts,  was  apt  to  feel  himself  released  from  ecclesias- 
tical precepts  and  to  regard  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt, 
the  obeervances  enjoined  by  the  Church  as  es.sential  to  salvation. 
If  the  inner  light  was  a  direct  inspiration  from  God,  it  superseded 
the  commands  of  the  Holy  See  and,  under  such  impulse,  private 
iudgement  was  to  l>e  followed,  irrespective  of  what  the  Church 
might  ordain.     In  all  this  there  was  the  germ  of  a  rebellion  as 
defiant  as  that  of   Luther.     Ju.stification  by  faith  might  not  be 
taught,  but  justilicatiou  by  works  was  cast  aside  as  unworthy  of 
the  truly  spiritual  man.     The  new  Judaism,  decried  by  Erasniu.s, 
which  relicfl  on  external  observances,  wasi  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help  to  salvation.     Francisco  de  Osuna,  the  t-eacher  of  Santa 
Teresa,   a.sserts  that  oral  prayer  is  a  positive  injiu-y  to  those 
advanced  in  mental    prayer.*     San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  says  that 
church  observances,  images  and  places  of  worship  are  merely  for 
the  uiiinstructed,  like  toys  that  amuse  children;  those  who  are 
advancpd  mast  liberate  themselves  from  these  things  which  only 
distract  from  internal  contemplation.''    San  Pedro  de  Alciintara, 
his  enumeration  of  the  nine  aids  to  devotion,  significantly 
all  reference  to  the  observances  prescribed  by  the  Church.* 
Id  an  ecclesia-stical  establishment,  which  hatl  built  up  its  enormous 
wealth  by  the  thrifty  exploitation  of  the  text  "Give  alms  and 
behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you"  (Luke,  xi,  41),  Luis  de 
Grana<la  dared  to  teach  that  the  most  dangerous  temptation  in 
the  spiritual  life  is  the  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  for  a  man's 
ftrrt  duty  is  to  himself.'     Yet  these  men  were  all  held  in  the 
highest  honor,  and  two  of  them  earned  the  supreme  reward  of 
c&noniEation. 


'  Clemealm.  Lftj.  v,  Tit.  iii,  cap,  3. 

•  Abeccdario  spiritual,  P.  ni,  Trat.  xiii,  cap.  3,  fol.  122  (Burgos,  1544). 

•  Suliida  del  Monte  Comielo,  lu,  38. 

•  D»'  la  Oracion  y  Mpililarion,  ii,  ii. 

'  !>'  Onitioiic  et   Meditatione,  cap.  Iv.— Cf.  S.  Pedro  de  AlcAnlarn.  De  b 
OianiiYn  U.  iv 
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There  was  ia  this  a  certain  savor  of  Tjutheranism,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  danger  of  the  latter  was  fully  appreciated  that  the  Inqui- 
sition awoke  to  the  peril  lurking  in  a  system  which  released  the 
devotee  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  authority,  as  in  the 
Alumbrado  or  Illuminated,  who  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
internal  light,  and  the  Dejado  or  Quietist,  who  abandoned  himself 
to  God  and  allowed  free  course  to  the  impulses  suggesting  them- 
selves in  his  contem Illative  abstraction,  with  the  corollary  that 
there  could  be  no  sin  in  what  emanat^id  from  God.  The  real 
significance  of  that  which  had  been  current  in  the  Church  for  so 
many  centuries  was  unnoticed  until  Protestantism  presented  itself 
as  a  threatening  peril,  when  the  two  were  classtni  together,  or 
rather  Protestantism  was  regarded  as  the  development  of  mys- 
ticism. In  the  letter  of  September  9,  1558,  to  Paul  IV,  the  Inqui- 
sition traced  the  origin  of  the  former  in  Spain  farther  back  than 
to  Doctor  Egidio  and  Don  Carlos  de  Seso;  the  heresies  of  wliich 
Maestro  Juan  de  Oria  (Olmillos?)  was  accased  and  of  those  called 
Aliunbrados  or  Dejados  of  Guiidalajara  and  other  places,  were  the 
seed  of  these  Lutheran  heresie-s,  but  the  incjuisitors  who  tried  those 
heretics  were  insufficiently  versed  in  Lutheranism  to  apply  the 
proper  vigor  of  repression.*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  all  this  in 
mind  to  understand  the  varying  attitude  of  the  Inquisition  in  its 
gratlual  progress  towards  the  condemnation  of  all  mysticism. 

The  distinction  at  first  attempted  between  the  mysticism  that 
was  praiseworthy  and  that  which  was  dangerous  was  compli- 
cated by  the  recogmzed  fact  that,  while  visions  and  revelations 
and  ecstasies  might  be  special  favors  from  God,  they  might  also 
be  the  work  of  demons,  and  tlicre  was  no  test  that  could  be  applied 
to  differentiate  them.  The  Church  was  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  being  conmiitted  to  the  belief  in  special  manifestations  of 
supernatural  power,  while  it  was  confessedly  unable  to  determine 
whether  they  came  from  heaven  or  from  hell.  This  had  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  treacherous  pitfalls  in  the  perilous 
paths  of  illumination  and  union  with  God.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  warns  his  disciples  to  beware  of  it, 
and  Aquinas  points  out  that  trances  may  come  from  God,  from 
the  demon  or  from  bodily  affections.*    John  Gerson  wrote  a  special 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Sala  40,  Lib.  rr,  fol.  231  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  570). 
'  R.  S.  Victor    Renj.<unims  Minoris,  c.  Ixxxi. — S.  Th.  Aquin.  Siimmm  Se«,, 
Sec.  Q.  clxxv,  Art.   I. 
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tractate  in  which  he  endeavored  to  frame  diagnostic  rules.'  The 
Blessed  Juan  de  Avila  emphatically  admonishes  the  devout  to 
beware  of  such  deceptions,  but  he  fails  to  guide  them  in  discrimi- 
nating between  demonic  illusions  and  tlie  L'ffects  of  divine  grace.' 
Arbiol  de^icribes  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  sources  of  these  mani- 
festations as  the  greatest  danger  besetting  the  path  of  perfection, 
causing  the  ruin  of  innumerable  souls.'  When,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  mysticism  had  become  discredited,  Dr.  Amort,  argues 
that,  even  if  a  revelation  i.s  from  God,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
that  it  is  not  falsified  by  tlie  operation  of  the  fancy  or  the  work 
of  the  demon.*  When  to  this  \vc  add  the  facility  of  imposture, 
by  which  a  UveUhood  could  be  gained  from  the  contributions  of 
the  creduloas,  we  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  a.ssumed 
by  the  Inqui.sition,  in  a  land  swarming  with  hy.'iterics  of  both 
8exes,  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of  the  devout  and  to  punish 
the  frauds  of  impostors,  without  interfering  with  the  ways  of  God 
in  guiding  his  saints.  It  is  merely  another  instance  of  the  failure 
of  humanity  in  its  efforts  to  interpret  the  Infinite. 

.\part  from  visions  and  revelations,  there  was  another  feature  of 
myiiticisni  which  rendered  it  especially  tlangero\is  to  the  Church 
wwl  odioas  to  theologians.  Though  the  mystic  niight  not  con- 
trwert  the  received  doctrines  of  the  faith,  yet  scholastic  theology, 
on  which  they  were  foun<led,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  careless 
contempt.  Mystic  theology,  says  Osuna,  is  higher  than  specu- 
lative or  scholastic  theology ;  it  needs  no  labor  or  learning  or  study, 
only  faith  and  love  and  the  grace  of  God.*  In  the  trial  of  Marfa 
Cazaila,  one  of  the  accusations  was  that  she  and  her  brother  Bi.shop 
C&ialla  ridiculed  Aquinas  and  Scotus  and  the  whole  mass  of  scho- 
lastic theology."  When  Ger6nimo  dc  la  Madre  de  Dios  was  on 
trial,  one  of  his  writings  produced  in  evidence  was  a  comparison 
between  mystic  and  scholastic  theology,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  Its  learning,  he  says,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
vice;  its  ma.sters  preach  the  virtues  but  do  not  practise  them; 
they  wallow  in  the  sins  that  they  denounce;  they  are  Pharisees, 

'  Jnh.  Genotii,  Tract,  de  Distinct,  venir.  Viaionum  a  falsis  (0pp.  Ed.  1494, 
T.  I,  lix  L). 
'  B.  Juan  de  Avila,  Audi  Filia  et  vide,  cap.  li-lv. 

*  Artfiol,  Disengafios  raisticos,  Lib.  ni,  cap.  .\v  (1707). 

*  Amort  de  Rc\xlationiL»us  etc.     P.  i,  pp.  250-68  (.\ug.  Vindd.  1744). 

*  Abccedario  spiritual,  P.  iii,  Trat.  vi,  cap.  2,  fnl.  52. — Cf,  Molinos,  Guida,  Lib 
ni.  »[).  xvii,  n.  163-4. 

'  Melgares  Slarin,  Procedimicntos  de  la  luquisicion,  II,  88  (Madrid,  1886). 
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and  this  is  so  general  a  pest  that  there  is  scarce  one  who  is  not 
infected  with  the  contagion.' 

Medieval  Spain  had  been  little  troubled  with  mystic  extrava- 
gance. Eyinerich  who,  in  liis  Directorium  Inquisitorum,  gives  an 
exhaustive  account  of  heresies  existing  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  makes  no  allusion  to  such  errors,  except  in 
his  denunciation  of  his  special  object  of  hatred  Raymond  Lully, 
to  whom  he  attributes  some  vagaries  of  mystic  illuniinism,  and  the 
Repertorium  Inquisitorum  of  1494  is  equally  silent.*  Spiritual 
exaltation,  however,  accompanied  the  development  of  the  fanati- 
cism stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  its 
persecution  of  Jews  and  Moors.  Osuna,  in  1527,  alludes  to  a  holy 
man  who  for  fifty  years  had  devoted  himself  to  recojimiento,  or 
the  abstraction  of  mental  prayer,  and  already,  in  1498,  Francisco 
de  Villalobos  complains  of  the  Aluminados  or  llluminati,  derived 
from  Italy,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Spain,  and  who  should 
be  reduced  to  reason  by  scourging,  cold,  hunger  and  prison.*  This 
indicates  that  my.sticism  was  obtaining  a  foothold  and  its  spread 
was  facilitated  by  the  beaias,  women  adopting  a  religious  life  with- 
out entering  an  Order,  or  at  most  simply  as  Tertiaries,  Ii%-ing 
usually  on  alms  and  often  regarded  as  possessing  spiritual  gift* 
and  proj)hetic  powers.  The  first  of  the  cla.ss  to  obtain  prominence 
was  known  as  the  Beata  de  Piedrahita.  A  career  such  as  hers  was 
common  enough  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  and  the  discussion 
which  she  aroused  show.s  that  as  yet  she  was  a  novel  phenomenon. 
The  daughter  of  a  fanatic  peasant,  she  had  been  carefully  trained 
in  mystic  exerciijes  and  was  wholly  given  up  to  contemplative 
abstraction,  in  which  she  enjoyed  the  most  intimate  relations  mth 
God,  in  whose  arms  she  was  dis.solved  in  love.  Sometimes  she 
asserted  that  Christ  was  with  her,  sometimes  that  she  was  Christ, 
himself  or  the  bride  of  Chri-st;  often  she  held  conversations  with  the 
Virgin  in  which  she  spoke  for  both.  As  her  reputation  spread,  her 
visions  and  revelations  won  for  her  the  character  of  a  prophetess. 
Many  denounced  them  as  superstitious  and  demanded  her  sup- 


'  Proceso  contra  Hieron.  de  la  M.  de  Dioa  (MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Eolle, 
Yc,  20,  T.  VII) 

'  Eymerici  Director.  P.  ii.  Q.  is,  n.  5. — Repertor.  InquiFit.  s.  w  BtaUr, 
Begardcf,  Btguina,  Jlaresit,  Hcrrrtici,  etc. 

'  Abecedario  spiritual,  P.  ui,  Trat.  xxi,  cap.  4,  foL  204.— Meneodea  y  Felayo^ 
Heterodoxos,  II,  526. 
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pressiou,  but  Xirnenes  who,  as  inquisitor-general,  had  jurisdiction 
in  the  nmtter,  argued  that  she  was  inspired  with  divine  wisdom 
and  Ferdinand,  who  visited  her,  expressed  his  belief  in  her  inspi- 
ration. In  1510  the  matter  wa.s  referred  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
Julius  II  ap{K)iiited  his  nuncio,  Giovanni  RuJTo,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Burgos  and  Vich,  as  commissioners  to  examine  her  and  to  sup- 
press the  scandal  if  it  proved  to  be  only  female  levity.  Peter 
Martyr,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  account,  was  unable  to 
ascertain  their  decision  but,  as  they  discharged  her  without  reproof, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  their  report  wa-s  favorable,  for  it  could 
scarce  have  been  otherwise  witli  such  supporters  as  Ferdinand 
ADd  Xirnenes.*  Such  RUCoes.s  naturally  stimulated  imitation  and 
the  foreshadowing  of  wide-spread  delusion  and  imposture. 

In  this  case  there  appears  no  trace  of  carnality,  but  it  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  another  soon  afterwards,  reported  in  1512 
to  Xirnenes  by  Fray  Antonio  de  Pa.strana,  of  a  contemplative 
fraile  of  Ocana  "illuminated  with  the  darkness  of  Satan."  To 
him  God  had  revealed  that  he  should  engender  on  a  holy  woman 
a  prophet  who  should  reform  the  world.  He  was  a  spiritual  man, 
not  given  to  women  and,  in  his  simplicity,  he  had  written  to  Madre 
Juana  de  la  Cruz,  apparently  inviting  her  cooperation  in  the  good 
work.  Fray  Antonio,  who  was  custodian  of  the  Province  of  Cas- 
tile, imprisoned  the  aliunbrmlo  and  subjected  him  to  treatment 
so  active  that  he  speedily  admitted  his  error,' 

Guadalajara  and  Pastrana  were  becoming  centres  of  a  group 
of  mystics  who  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Inquisition  about 
1521,  when  it  commenced  gathering  testimony  about  them.  The 
eiu^iest  disseminator  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  a  semp- 
rtresis  named  Isabel  de  la  Cruz,  noted  for  her  ability  in  the  expo- 
sition of  Scripture,  who  conunenced  about  1512  and  was  a  leader 
until  8ui>erseded  by  Francisca  Hernilndez,  of  whom  more  here- 
after. The  Seraphic  Onler  of  St.  Francis  naturally  furnished 
many  initiates,  whose  namefl  are  included  among  the  fifty  or  sixty 
forming  the  group.  The  Franciscan  Guardian  of  Escalona,  Fray 
Juan  de  Obnillos,  had  ecstasies  when  receiving  the  sacrament  and 
when  preaching,  in  which  he  talked  and  acted  extravagantly. 
When  removed  to  Madrid,  this  attracted  crowds  to  watch  his  con- 
tortion.'* and  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  saint;  he  was  promoted 
to  the  provincialate  of  Castile  and  died  in  1529.    The  Marquis  of 

«  Ptet.  Mart.  Angler.     Epistt.  428.  431. 

'  D.  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sana  (Revista  dc  Archivos  etc.,  Enero,  1903,  p.  2). 
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Villena,  at  Escalona,  was  inclined  to  mysticism,  induced  perhaps 
by  Fray  Francisco  de  Ocaiia,  who  was  stationed  there  and  had 
prophetic  visions  of  the  reform  of  the  Church.  Villena,  in  1523, 
employed  as  lay-preacher  Pedro  Ruiz  de  Alcaraz,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Guadalajara  mystics,  who  seems  to  have  con- 
verted all  the  members  of  the  household.  The  name  of  Alcaraz 
appears  frequently  in  the  trials  of  the  group;  he  was  a  married 
la}'man,  uneducated  but  possessing  remarkable  familiarity  with 
Scripture  and  skilled  in  its  exposition,  and  he  was  an  earnest 
missionary  of  mysticism.  When  sufficient  evidence  against  him 
was  accumulated,  he  was  arrested  February  26, 1524,  and  impris- 
oned by  the  Toledo  tribunal.  The  formal  accusation,  presented 
October  31st,  indicates  that  the  mysticism,  of  at  least  some  of 
the  accused,  embraced  Quietism  or  Dejamiento  to  the  full  extent, 
with  its  consequent  assumption  of  impeccability,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  acts  of  the  devotee ,  that  mental  prayer  was  the  sole 
observance  necessary,  that  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church — 
confession,  indulgences,  works  of  charity  and  piety— were  \i.seless, 
and  that  the  conjugal  act  was  Union  with  God.  There  was  aLso 
the  denial  of  trausubstantiation  and  of  the  existence  of  hell,  which 
may  probably  be  left  out  of  account  as  foreign  to  the  recognized 
tenets  of  mysticism.  The  latter,  in  fact,  was  presumably  an  exag- 
geration of  an  utterance  of  Alcaraz,  who  said  that  it  was  the 
ignorant  and  cliildren  who  were  afraid  of  hell,  for  the  advanced 
served  the  Lord,  not  from  servile  fear  but  from  fear  of  offending 
Him  whom  they  loved,  and  moreover  that  God  was  not  to  be 
prayed  to  for  anything— principles  subsequently  approved  in  S. 
Francois  de  Sales  and  condemned  in  Ft^nelon.  There  was  no  spirit 
of  martyrdom  in  Alcaraz,  and  the  severe  torture  to  which  he  waa^J 
exposed  would  seem  a  superfluity.  He  confessed  his  errors,  pro^i^| 
f eased  conversion  and  begged  for  mercy.  His  sentence,  July  22, 
1529,  recited  that  he  had  incurred  relaxation  but  through  clemency 
was  admitted  to  reconciliation  with  confiscation,  irremissible  prison 
and  .scourging  in  Toledo,  Guadalajara,  Escalona  and  Pastrana, 
where  he  had  dis.seminated  his  errors.  This  severity  indicates 
the  inquisitorial  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  sup- 
pressed but,  after  ten  years,  on  February  20,  1539,  the  Suprema 
liberated  him,  with  the  restriction  of  not  leaving  Toledo  and  the 
imposition  of  certain  spiritual  exercises.* 

'  See  the  trial  of  Alcaraz,  epilornizcd  by  D.  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sans,  in  the 
Revista  de  Archivos,  Enero,  1903,  pp.  1-16;  Febrero,  pp,  127, 130  8qq. 
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In  the  ensuing  trials,  pursued  with  customary  inquisitorial 
thoroughness,  the  question  of  sexual  aberrations  constantly  ob- 
trudes itself  and  offers  no  little  complexity.  That  the  majority 
of  the  Spanish  mystics  were  thoroughly  pure  in  heart  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  spiritual  exaltation,  shared  by  the  two  sexes,  had  the 
ever-present  risk  that  it  might  insensibly  become  carnal,  when 
those  who  fancied  tlieniselves  to  be  advancing  in  the  path  of  per- 
fection might  suddenly  find  tliat  the  flesh  had  deceived  the  spirit. 
This  was  an  experience  as  old  as  mysticism  itself,  and  the  eloquent 
warning  which  St.  Bonaventura  addressed  t-o  his  brethren  shows, 
by  the  vividness  of  its  details,  that  he  must  have  witnessed  more 
than  one  such  fall  from  grace.'  The  danger  was  all  the  greater  in 
the  extreme  mysticism  known  as  Illuuiinism,  with  its  doctrines 
of  internal  light,  of  Dejamiento,  or  abandonment  to  impulses 
assumed  to  come  from  God,  and  of  tlie  impeccability  of  the 
advanced  adept,  combined  with  the  test  of  continence.  Unques- 
tionably there  were  cases  in  which  these  aberrations  were  honestly 
entertained;  there  were  nunierous  others  in  which  they  were 
assumed  for  purposes  of  seduction,  nor  can  we  always,  from  the 
evidence  before  as,  pronounce  a  confident  judgement. 

Of  the  trials  which  have  seen  the  light  several  centre  around 
the  curious  personality  of  Francisca  Hernandez,  who  succeeded 
Isabel  de  la  Cruz  as  the  leader  of  the  mystic  disciples.  She 
seems  to  have  posvsessed  powers  of  fascination,  collecting  around 
her  devotees  of  the  most  diverse  character.  We  have  seen  how 
ska  entangled  Bernardino  de  Tovar  and  how  his  brother,  Juan  de 
Vergara,  became  involved  with  the  Inquisition,  after  detaching 
him  from  her.  Francisco  de  Osuna,  the  earliest  Spanish  writer 
on  mysticism  and  the  teacher  of  Santa  Teresa,  was  one  of  her 
disciples  and  so  was  Francisco  Ortiz,  a  Franciscan  of  the  utmost 
purity  of  heart,  A  devotee  of  a  different  stamp  was  Antonio  de 
Medrano,  cura  of  Navarrete,  who  had  made  her  acquaintance  in 
1516  when  a  student  at  Salamanca.  She  was  attractive  and  penni- 
less but,  through  a  long  career,  she  always  managed  to  live  in 
comfort  at  the  expense  of  her  admirers.  Though  she  claimed  to  be 
a  bride  of  Christ,  she  practised  no  austerities;  she  was  fastidious  in 
her  diet  and  slept  in  a  soft  bed,  which  she  had  no  scruple  in  sharing 
with  her  male  devotees.  This  required  funds  and  she  and  Med- 
rano persuaded  an  unlucky  youth  named  Calero  to  sell  liis  patri- 
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mony  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  support  the  circle  of  Alumbrados 
whom  she  gathered  arovuid  her.  The  episcopal  authorities  com- 
njenced  investigations,  ending  with  a  sentence  of  banishment  on 
Medrano,  when  the  pair  betook  themselves  to  Valladolid,  whither 
Tovar  followed  thcni,  and  where  the  Inquisition  commenced  pro- 
ceedings in  1519;  it  was  as  yet  not  aroused  to  dealing  harshly  with 
these  eccentric  forms  of  devotion,  and  it  merely  forbade  hini  and 
Tovar  from  further  converse  with  Francisca;  this  they  eluded, 
the  tribunal  insisted  and  Medrano  went  to  his  cure  at  Navarrete. 
She  was  kept  under  surveillance,  but  her  reputation  for  holinees 
was  such  that  Cardinal  Adrian,  after  his  election  to  the  papacy, 
in  1522,  ordered  his  secretary  Carmona  to  ask  her  prayers  for 
him  and  for  the  whole  Church. 

In  1525  the  Inquisition  again  arrested  her;  she  was  accasod 
of  suspicious  relations  with  men  and,  when  discharged,  was  obliged 
to  Bwear  tliat  she  would  pernut  no  indecent  familiarities.  Mean- 
while Medrano,  at  Navarrete  continued  his  career  as  an  Alum- 
brado,  holding  conversations  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  declaring 
himself  to  be  impeccable.  In  1526  the  Logrono  tribunal  arrested 
him  and,  after  nearly  eighteen  months,  he  was  discharged  June  4, 
1527,  with  the  lenient  sentence  of  abjuration  rfe  levi  and  such  spir- 
itual penance  as  might  be  assigned  to  him.  This  escape  embold- 
cne<^!  him  to  greater  extravagance  and  to  renewed  devotion  to 
Francisca,  leading  to  another  prosecution,  in  1530,  liy  the  Toledo 
tribunal.  There  was  evidence  of  highly  indecent  character  as  to 
their  rcl.ntions,  but  he  .<itoutly  denied  it,  asserting  that  he  was  so 
favorer!  by  God  that  all  the  evil  women  in  the  world  and  all  the 
devils  in  hell  could  not  move  him  to  carnal  sin — a  grace  which 
came  to  him  after  he  knewFranci.sca;  he  could  lie  in  bed  with  a 
woman  without  feeling  desire  and  it  gave  him  grace  to  do  so  with 
I  Francisca  and  to  fondle  and  embrace  her,  which  she  enjoyed; 
he  believed  her  to  be  free  from  both  mortal  anrl  venial  sin,  and 
he  held  her  to  be  a  greater  saint  than  any  in  heaven  except  Our 
Lady.  Under  torture,  however,  he  confessed  whatever  was 
wanted — that  when  he  told  people  that  she  could  not  sin,  because 
she  was  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  to  spread  her  repu- 
tation and  gain  money  for  them  both;  that  he  was  jealous  of  all 
her  other  disciples,  among  whom  he  named  Valderrama,  Diego 
de  Villareal,  Muiioz,  Cabrera,  Gumiel,  Ortiz  and  Sayavedra  and 
his  brother,  showing  that  she  had  a  numerous  following.  He 
admitted  teaching  that  male  and  female  devotees  could  embrace 
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each  other  naked,  for  it  was  not  clothes  but  intention  that  counted. 
By  this  time  the  Inquisition  was  deaHng  harshly  with  these  aber- 
rations, and  his  sentence,  April  21, 1532,  excused  him  from  relaxa- 
tion as  an  incorrigible  heretic  because  he  was  only  a  hypocritical 
sTs-indler  whose  object  was  to  raise  money  for  a  life  of  pleasure; 
he  was  to  retract  his  propositions  in  an  auto  de  fe,  to  abjure  de 
vehcmenli  and  to  be  recluded  for  life  in  a  monastery,  with  two 
years'  suspension  from  his  sacerdotal  functions,  and  was  to  hold 
no  further  communication  with  Francisca,  under  pain  of  impeni- 
tent relapse,  but  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  cure  of  Navarrete. 
In  1537  the  Duke  of  NtSjera  interceded  for  bis  release,  with 
what  result  the  records  fail  to  infonn  us.' 

Francisca's  strange  powers  of  fascination  were  manifested  by 
the  influence  which  she  acquired  over  a  man  of  infinitely  higher 
ciiaractcr  than  Medrano.     Fray  Francisco  Ortiz  was  the  most 
promising  member  of  the  great  Franciscan  Order,  who  was  rapidly 
ac<  I  Hiring  the  reputation  of  the  foremost  preacher  in  Spain.     He 
was  not  fully  a  mystic,  but  his  pulpit  exhortations,  stimulating  the 
love  of  God,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  wandering  near  to  the 
oua  border.     In  1523  he  made  the  acfiuaintance  of  Fran- 
and  his  feelings  towards  her  are  emphatically  expressed  in 
a  defiant  declaration  to  the  Inquisition  duiing  his  trial. — "No 
word  of  love,  however  strong,  is  by  a  Jumdredth  part  adequate 
to  de.^cribe  the  holy  love,  so  pure  and  .sweet  and  strong  and  great 
and  full  of  God's  blessing  and  melting  of  heart,  and  soul,  which 
God  in  his  goodness  has  given  me  through  His  holy  betrothed, 
my  true  Mother  and  Lady,  through  whom  I  ho])e,  at  the  awful 
Day  of  Judgement,  to  be  numbered  among  the  elect.     I  can  call 
her  my  love  for,  in  loving  her,  1  love  nothing  but  God."    There 
can  be  no  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of  his  relations  with  her  whom 
he  thus  reverenced,  but  they  were  displeasing  to  his  superiors  who 
viewed  with  growing  disquiet  the  distraction  of  one  vhom  tliey 
regarded  as  a  valuable  asset  of  the  Order.     It  was  in  v.nin  that  he 
was  ordered  to  break  off  all  relations  with  her;  he  rejjlied  vehe- 
mently that  God  was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man  and  that  if  he 
wa.s  to  be  debarred  from  seeing  that  beloved  one  of  God  he  would 
lrau.«fer  himself  to  the  Carthasians.     To  effect  the  separation  the 
Franciscan  prelates  induced  the  Inquisition  to  arrest  Francisca, 

'  Don  M.  Serrano  y  Sana  haa  published  (Bolctin,  XLl,  10.5-37)  the  principHl 
ItatxavA  aad  docunieuts  of  this  Iriul.  He  states  that  much  of  the  testiaiony  is 
otterly  uniit  for  traoscriptiou. 
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but  the  unexpected  resiilt  of  this  was  that  Ortiz,  in  a  sermon  before 
all  the  assembled  magnates  of  the  city  April  7,  1529,  arraigned 
the  Inquisition  for  the  great  sin  committed  in  her  arrest.  Such 
revolt  was  unexampled  and  he  was?  forthwith  prosecuted,  not  so 
much  to  punish  him  as  to  j)rocure  his  retractation  and  submission, 
but  he  was  obstinate  and  defiant  for  nearly  tlirce  years.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  lOniprcss  Isabel  twice,  in  1530,  lu-ged  his  liberation 
or  the  expetliting  of  his  case,  and  equally  vain  was  a  brief  of  Clem- 
ent VII,  July  1,  1531,  to  Cardinal  Manrique,  asking  his  discharge 
if  his  only  offence  was  his  public  denunciation  of  the  arrest  of  that 
holy  woman,  Francisca  Hernandez.'  At  length,  in  April  1532, 
Ortiz  experienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  the  same  emotional 
impulsiveness  that  had  led  to  his  outbreak  now  promptett  him  to 
declare  that  God  had  given  liim  the  grace  to  recognize  his  errors 
and  that  he  found  great  peace  in  retracting  them.  He  escaped 
with  public  abjuration  de  vchementi,  five  years'  suspension  from 
priestly  functions,  two  years'  confinement  in  a  cell  of  the  convent 
of  Torrelaguna,  and  absolute  siuidering  of  relations  witli  Francisca. 
He  betook  himself  to  his  [ilace  of  reclusion  and,  although  papal 
briefs  released  him  from  all  restrictions  and  his  prelates  repeatedly 
urged  him  to  leave  his  retreat,  he  seems  never  to  have  abandoned 
the  solitude  which  he  said  had  become  sweet  to  him.  Until  his 
death,  in  1546,  he  remained  in  the  convent,  the  object  of  over- 
flowing honor  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.' 

Francisca  herself  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  remarkable 
leniency,  in  spite  of  her  previous  trials  and  the  evidence  of  Me- 
drano.  Her  arrest  had  been  merely  with  the  object  of  separating 
her  from  Ortiz,  and  her  trial  seems  to  have  been  scarce  more  than 
formal  for,  in  September  1532,  we  find  her  merely  detained  in  the 
house  of  Gutierre  P^rez  de  Montalvo,  at  Medina  del  Carapo,  with 
her  maid  Marfa  Ramfrez  in  waiting  on  her.'  Pos.sibly  this  favor 
may  liave  been  earned  by  her  readiness  to  accuse  her  old  friends 
and  associates,  among  whom  were  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  Juan 
Cazalla,  Bishop  of  Troy  in  partihris,  Pedro  Cazalla  and  Marfa 
Cazalla,  wife  of  I<o])e  de  Ruida.*     The  trial  of  the  latter  is  worth 

'  Bulario  dc  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  in,  fol.  133. 

'  This  accditiit  of  Francisco  Ortiz  is  derived  from  the  skilful  analysis  of  hia 
trial  by  E<iuard  BOhmer  in  his  "  Framiaca  Hemandet  und  Fmi  Franzitco  Ortir" 
(I/eipzig,  1865). 

•  MclRares  Marin,  Proccdimientos  dc  la  Iiiquisipion,  II.  94-.5 

*  Juan  and  .Marfa  were  uncle  and  aunt  of  the  Cazallas  whu  aulTered  for  Protea* 
tan  turn. 
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brief  reference  as  it  throws  some  light  on  the  confusion  existing 
at  the  time  between  IDuininism  and  IVotestantism. 

Maria  Cazalla  was  a  resident  of  Guadalajara  who  visited  Pas- 
trana, where  women  assembled  to  listen  to  her  readings  and 
expositions  of  Scripture.     When   proceedings  were  commenced 
against  the  group,  in  1524,  she  was  arrested  and  examined  but 
was  discharged.    For  six  years  she  remained  undisturbed,  when 
tlje  testimony  of  Francisca  Hernandez  caused  a  second  prosecu- 
tion, in  which  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  fiscal's  accusa- 
tion shows  how  httle  was  understood  as  to  the  heresies  xmder 
dL^uiwion.     She  was  a   Lutheran   wlio   praised   Luther,  denied 
tranaubstantiatiou   and    free-will,    ridiculed    coifession,    decried 
scholastic  theology  and  held  indulgences  as  valueless;  she  was  an 
Alunibraila  who  regarded  L'»abc!  de  la  Cruz  as  superior  to  St. 
Paul,  who   rated    matruuony   higher  than   virginity,  who  wrote 
letters  full  of  lUuminism  and  taught  the  Alunibrados  their  doc- 
trines from  Scripture,  decrying  external  works  of  adoration  and 
prayer;  she  was  an  Erasmist  who  pronounced  Church  observances 
to  be  Judaism,  despised  the  religious  Orders  and  ridiculed  the 
chers  of  sermons.'     She  had  been  arrested  about  May  1,  1532, 
her  trial  dragged  on  as  usual.     As  a  solvent  of  doubts  she  was 
tortured  smartly  and,  on  December  19,  1534,  her  sentence  pro- 
nounced that  the  fiscal  had  not  proved  her  to  be  a  heretic  but 
that,  for  the  suspicions  arising  from  the  trial,  she  should  abjure 
de  kvi  and  undergo  solemn  public  penance  in  her  parish  church, 
she  should  avoid  all  intercourse  with  Almiibrados  or  other  sus- 
pects and  pay  a  Hne  of  a  hundred  ducats.* 

An  affiliated  group  comes  before  us  in  Toledo,  centering  around 
Petronila  de  Lucena,  an  unmarried  woman  of  25,  living  with  her 
brother,  Juan  del  Ca.stillo.  She  had  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity 
Mid  was  credited  with  thaumaturgic  powers;  when  the  Duke  del 
Infautazgo  was  mortally  ill,  she  was  sent  for,  but  too  late.  We 
hear  of  Marfa  Cazalla,  Bernardino  de  Tovar  and  Francisca  Her- 
nandez; there  are  allusions  to  Erasmus,  and  Diego  Herndndez  had 
iui'Iuded  her  in  his  denunciations  of  Lutheranism.  Letters  to  her 
frnrn  her  brother,  Caspar  de  Lucena,  are  mere  mystical  maun- 
dmngs,  showing  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  but  the 
other  brother,  Juan  del  Castillo,  then  on  trial,  admitted  majiy 
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•  Melgaies  Marin,  op.  cit.,  II,  74-S.S. 
«  Ibidem,  pp.  117-.'i3. 
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Luthenm  doctrines — ^works  were  not  necessary,  Church  precepts 
were  not  binding,  man  had  not  free-will,  indulgences  were  useless 
and  a  book  by  (Ecolampadius  had  led  him  to  disbelieve  in  tran- 
substantiation.  Both  Juan  and  Caspar  were  on  trial,  and  we 
hear  of  another  prisoner,  Catalina  de  Figueredo.  Petronila  was 
arrested,  with  sequestration,  May  7, 1534,  and  her  trial  piu^ued  the 
ordinary  course  until  March  20,  1535,  when,  as  we  have  seen 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  Ill),  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  principal  witness 
against  her,  Juan  del  Castillo,  had  revoked  the  evidence  given 
under  tortwe,  she  might  be  released  on  bul  of  a  hundred 
thousand  maravedfs,  which  was  promptly  entered.  In  June 
she  petitioned  to  be  wholly  discharged  and'  that  the  seques- 
tration be  lifted;  to  this  no  attention  was  paid  but  a  second  appli- 
cation, October  20, 1536  procured  the  removal  of  the  sequestration. 
Caspar  de  Lucena  was  sentenced  to  reconciliation  and  this  was 
presiunably  the  fate  of  Juan  del  Castillo  unless  he  was  imp^tent.^ 
These  cases  show  that  the  prevalence  of  the  mingled  heresies 
of  Illuminism  and  Lutheranism  was  calling  for  repression,  nor  was 
this  confined  to  Castile.  In  1533,  Miguel  Calba,  fiscal  of  the 
tribunal  of  L^rida,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Manrique,  declared  that 
only  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition  prevented  both  kingdoms 
from  being  filled  with  the  followers  of  the  two  heresies.'  There 
was  of  course  exaggeration  in  this,  but  the  fears  of  the  authorities 
led  them  to  see  heresies  everjrwhere.  As  Juan  de  Vald6s,  himself 
inclined  to  mysticism,  says,  when  any  one  endeavored  to  manifest 
the  perfection  of  Christianity,  his  utterances  were  misinterpreted 
and  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  so  that  there  was  scarce  any 
one  who  dared  to  live  as  a  Christian.*  Many  suffered  from  the 
results  of  this  hjrper-sensitiveness.  When  Ignatius  Loyola,  after 
his  conversion,  came  in  1526  to  Alcald  to  study,  he  was  joined 
by  four  young  men;  they  assumed  a  peculiar  gray  gown  and  their 
fervor  brought  many  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Misericordia,  where 
they  lodged,  to  constilt  with  them  and  join  in  their  spiritual  exer- 
cdsee.  This  excited  suspicion  and  invited  investigation.  What 
was  the  exact  authority  of  Doctor  Miguel  Carrasco,  confessor  of 
Fonseca  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  of  Alonso  Mexia,  who  bore  a 


'  Archive,  hiat.  naoional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Legi  111,  u.  46. — CL  fitbfifer,  IL 
119. 
'  MS.  penes  me. 
'  DULlogo  de  Mercurio  y  Caron,  cap.  Lev. 
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commission  as  inquisitor,  doca  not  appear,  but  they  ex&iuined 
vvntnet^ps  and  the  senteuce  rendered  by  the  Vicar-general,  Juan 
Rodriguez  de  Figueroa,  waa  merely  that  the  associates  ebouJd  lay 
aside  their  distinctive  garments.  After  this  the  number  who  went 
to  listen  to  Loyola  continued  to  increase,  and  the  women  had  a 
fashion  of  falling  in  convulsions,  there  waa  notliing  of  illuminism 
in  his  exhortations,  but  he  was  open  to  suspicion,  and  it  wa«  inad- 
missible that  a  j'oung  layman  should  aasmue  the  function  of  a 
director  of  soul.s.  Tliis  time  it  was  Vicar-gcncral  Figueroa  who 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  threw  Loyola  into  prison,  in  1627, 
finally  sentencing  liim  and  his  companions  not  to  appear  in  pul^iic 
until  they  had  asHumed  the  ordinary  lay  garnionts,  nor  for  three 
years  to  holil  assemblages  public  or  private  and  tlien  only  with 
penuission  of  the  Ordinary.'  It  was  this  experience  that  drove 
Lojrola  to  complete  his  studies  in  Paris,  where  he  waa  not  subject 
to  the  intrusion  of  excitable  devot*'es. 

Carranza  offered  a  mark  too  vulnerable  to  be  spared.  He  was 
inchned  to  mysticism,  and  there  were  many  passages  in  his  unfor- 
tunate Comentarios  which,  separated  from  their  context,  afforded 
mat^^rial  for  reprehension.  The  keen-sighted  Melchor  Cano  was 
able  to  cite  isolated  texts  to  prove  that  he  held  the  alumbrado 
doctrines  of  impeccability,  of  interior  illumination,  of  the  supreme 
merits  of  contemplation,  of  despising  all  exterior  works  and  obiser- 
vances— in  short  that  he  defended  the  errors  of  the  Begghards 
and  Beguines,  of  Pedro  Riiiz  Alcaraz  and  of  the  Alumbrados  who 
figured  in  the  autos  of  Toledo.'     It  is  significant  of  the  ji-'  1 

position  of  iSpanish  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  mystic  i  it 

these  accusations  had  no  weight  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
approved  the  Comentarios,  nor  with  Pius  V,  w^hen  he  permitted 
the  publication  of  the  book  in  Rome.  When,  at  last  in  1576, 
Gregory  XIII  yielded  and  condemned  the  book  and  its  author,  of 
the  sixteen  propositions  which  he  was  required  to  abjure  only 
three  bore  any  relation  to  mysticism,  and  these  were  on  the  border 
line  between  it  and  Protestantism— that  all  works  without  charity 
are  sins  and  offend  God,  that  faith   without  works  suffices  for 


'  8o  much  has  been  said  about  this  prosecution  of  Loyola  that  Padre  Fidel 
Fila  hfts  perfonned  a  service  in  printing  the  documents  of  the  case  iu  tiie  rk)letin, 
XXXUI,  431-57. 

'  Caballero,  Vida  de  Melchor  Cano,  pp.  540-50,  567-0,  568-9.  572-7,  582-3, 
fllia-3,  588,  601. 
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salvation,  and  that  the  use  of  images  and  veneration  of  relics  are 
of  liuman  precept.' 

In  this  inquisitorial  temper  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
a  devotional  writer  should  be  canonized  or  condemned  and  mayhap 
both  might  befall  him,  as  occurred  to  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 
whose  Ohras  del  Cristiano  was  put  on  the  Index  of  1559,  though  it 
disappeared  after  that  of  Quiroga  in  1583.'  Santa  Teresa  herself, 
the  queen  of  Spanish  mystics  and,  along  with  Santiago,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  was  confined  in  a  convent  by  the  Nuncio  Sega,  who 
denounced  her  as  a  restless  vagabond,  plunged  in  dissipation  under 
pretext  of  religion,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  transport  her  to 
the  Indies,  wliich  were  a  sort  of  penal  settlement.  But  for  the 
accident  that  Philip  II  became  interested  in  her,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  beatas  revelanderas 
whom  it  was  the  special  mission  of  the  Inquisition  to  suppress. 
When,  in  1575,  she  founded  a  convent  of  her  Barefooted  Carme- 
lites in  Seville,  they  were  denounced  as  Alumbradas;  the  inquis- 
itors created  a  terrible  scandal  by  going  to  the  house  with  the 
guards  to  investigate,  but  they  could  substantiate  nothing  to  justify 
prosecution.  So,  when  in  1574  her  spiritual  autobiography  was 
denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  it  was  held  for  ten  years  in  suspense, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Alva,  who  possessed  a  MS.  copy,  was  obliged 
to  procure  a  licence  to  read  it  in  private  until  judgement  should 
be  rendered — although  finally,  in  15CSS,  it  was  printed  by  Fray 
Luis  de  Leon  at  the  special  request  of  the  empress.  Even  after 
canonization  her  Gonceptos  del  Amor  divino,  when  printed  with 
the  works  of  her  disciple  Jeronimo  Gracian,  were  put  on  the  Index 
and  remained  there.*    Her  most  illustrious  disciple,  San  Juan  de 


'  Salazar  dc  Mendoza,  Vida  de  Carranza,  cap.  xxxiiL 

The  first  of  these  undoubtedly  U  found  in  the  Comentarios  (P  ui,  Obra  iii, 
cap.  3),  but  it  was  perfectly  admissible  doctrine  at  tlic  period.  .\zpilcueLa, 
who  was  no  mystic,  tells  us,  in  1577,  that  prayer  is  worthless  unless  uttoreil  in 
lively  faith  and  ardent  charity;  iununierable  priests  arc  cnjisiKnod  to  pulsatory 
or  to  hell  on  account  of  their  prayerp,  each  one  of  which  is  at  least  a  venial 
sin. — Dc  Orutionc,  cap.  viii. 

It  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  movement  against  mysticism  that  the  Index 
of  Zapata,  in  1Q32  (p,  9S0)  nrdrrs!  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote  to  be  borrado  in  which 
this  is  txpresscd  much  leas  offensively — "  Las  obras  de  CImridad  que  se  hajen 
tibia  y  floxamente  no  tienen  merito  ni  valen  nada." 

»  Reusch,  Die  Indices,  pp.  237,  438. 

•  V.  de  la  FuenUj,  Escritos  de  S.  Tcrpsa,  I,  3-4,  5.^7:  II,  430-JO,  557,  568, 
67L— Index  of  Sotoraayor,  1640,  p.  529.— Indice  Ultimo,  p.  118. 
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U  Cruz,  escaped  prosecution,  though  repeatedly  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition,  and  his  writings  were  not  forbidden,  but  ho  was  tnoist 
vindictively  persecuted  as  an  Alumbrado^  first  by  his  unrefonned 
Carmelite  brethren  and  then  by  the  Barefooted  Order,  and  he 
ended  his  days  in  disgrace,  recluded  in  a  convent  in  the  Sierra 
Morena.'  Yet  Francisco  dc  Osima,  the  preceptor  of  Santa  Teresa, 
although  his  writings  are  of  the  highest  mysticism,  escaped  perse- 
cution himself,  and  his  Abecedario  Spiritual  incurred  only  a  single 
expurgation.' 

The  Venerable  Luis  de  Granada  was  not  canonized,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings were  never  conipletctl.     lie  was  one  of  the  most  moderate 
of  those  who  taught  the  supreme  virtues  of  recojimiento  and  his 
Guia  de  Pecadores  ranks  as  one  of  the  Spanish  classics,  yet  his 
works  were  prohibited  in  the  Index  of  1559.'    Melchor  Cano 
declared  tliat  hi.s  books  contained  doctrines  of  Aluinbrados  and 
matters  contrary  to  the  faith,  while  Fray  Alonso  de  la  Fuente, 
who  was  a  vigorous  persecutor  of  illimiinism,  endeavored  to  have 
him  prosecuted  and  pronouncetl  his  De  la  Orcwion  the  worst  of  the 
books  which  presented  those  errors  so  subtly  that  only  the  initiated 
could  discover  them.     It  illustrates  the  difference  between  Spanish 
and  Roman  standards,  at  this  period,  that  his  writings  were  trans- 
lated and  freely  current  in  many  languages  and  tliat,  in  1582, 
Gregory  XIII  wrote  to   him  eulogizing  them  in  the  most  exu- 
berant terms  and  urging  him  to  continue  his  labors  for  the  curing 
of  the  infirm,  the  strengthening  of  the  weak,  the  comfort  of  the 
Strong  and  the  glory  of  both  Churches,  the  militant  and  the  trium- 
phant.    When  he  died,  in  15SS,  it  was  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and 
he  subsequently  appeared  to  a  devotee  arrayed  in  a  cloak  of  glory, 
glittering  with  innumerable  stars,  which  were  the  souls  of  those 
laved  by  his  writings.* 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  the  mental 
prayer  which  he  taught— the  Ejercicio  de  las  Ires  Potencias  or 
exercise  of  the  memory,  intellect  and  will — differed  little  from 


'  Jos^  de  Jesus  Marfa,  Vida  de  Son  Juan  de  la  Cniz  (Escritos  de  S.  Teresa, 
11,511-14). 

'  Index  of  Sandoval,  1612,  p.  379  (Ed.  Geneva;,  1620). 

'  Ileuach,  Die  Indices,  p.  224. 

'  CabAltem,  Vida  de  Melclior  Cano,  p.  507. — Barrantes,  Aparato  para  la 
Riitoria  de  Extrcmadiira,  II,  346-7. — Giovanni  da  Capugnano,  Vida  del  P. 
Ui«i  Granata. — TLeinet,  Annal,  Eccles.,  HI,  361. — Palafox  y  Mendoaa,  Obraa^ 
m,  65 
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the  meditAtion  which,  with  the  mystics,  was  the  prelude  to  contem- 
plation.* Yet  he  was  sceptical  as  to  special  graces  vouchsafe 
to  mystic  ardor;  such  tilings  were  possible,  he  said,  but  they  wei 
very  rare  and  the  demon  often  thus  deludes  human  vanity.*  His 
disciples  were  less  cautious  and  indulged  in  the  extmvagance  of 
the  more  advanced  school,  producing  many  adepts  gifted  with  the 
highest  spiritual  graces.  Luis  do  la  Puente,  who  died  in  1624, 
at  the  age  of  69  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example,  for  in  him  the 
intensity  of  divine  love  was  so  strong  that  in  his  ecstasies  he  shone 
with  a  light  that  filled  his  cell;  he  would  be  elevated  from  the 
floor  and  the  whole  building  would  shake  as  though  about  to  fal 
during  his  sickness,  wliich  lastcxJ  for  thirty  years,  angels  wore  oft( 
seen  ministering  to  him;  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  readi 
the  thoughts  of  his  penitents  and,  when  he  died,  his  garments  wer€ 
torn  to  shreds  and  his  hair  cut  off  to  be  preserved  as  relics.  He 
taught  the  heretical  doctrine  that  prayer  is  a  satisfaction  for  sir 
while  his  views  as  to  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  approach  closel] 
to  the  Quietism  which  we  shall  hereafter  see  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See.  Yet  he  escaped  condemnation  and  his  works  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  to  be  multipHed  in  innumerable  editions 
and  translations.* 

It  was  probably  the  impossibility  of  differentiation  between 
heresy  and  sanctity  that  explains  the  vacillation  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. During  the  active  proceedings  of  the  Toledo  tribunal,  the 
Suprenifl,  in  1530,  issued  general  instructions  that  there  should 
be  appended  to  all  edicts  requiring  denunciation  of  prohibited 
books  a  claase  including  mystics  given  to  Illuminism  and  Quiet- 
ism.* There  seem  to  be  no  traces  of  any  result  from  this  and 
the  whole  matter  appears  to  have  ceased  to  attract  attention  for 
many  years,  until  the  animosity  excited  by  the  Jesuits  led  to  an 
investigation  of  the  results  of  their  teachings.  Melchor  Cano,  who 
hated  them,  denounced  them  as  Alumbrados,  such  as  the  Devil 
has  constantly  thrust  into  the  Church,  and  he  foretold  that  they 
would  complete  what  the  Gnostics  had  commenced.* 


'  Alfonso  Rodriguez,  Ejercicio  de  la  Perfeccion,  P.  I,  Trat.  v,  cap.  7,  12. 

*  Ribftdeneira,  V'it,  S.  Ig.  Loyolw,  Lib.  v,  cap.  10. 

*  Alegambe,  Bibl.  Scriplt.  .See.  Jcsii,  p.    136. — Nieremberg,  Honor  drf  Gr 
Patriarca  San  Ignacio,  p.  .513.— L.  de  la  Puente,  Guia  Spirituale,  P.  ii,  Ttat.  1, 
cap,  1.5,  n.  3;  cap.  18,  n.  2  (Roma,  162S)  — De  Backer,  111,  639-53. 

*  Archivo  de  Simanca."?,  Inq.,  Lib.  76,  fol.  343. 

*  Caballero,  op.  cil.,  p.  526.— t^f   p.  359. 
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The  warning  was  unheeded  and,  some  ten  years  later,  another 
Dominican,  Fray  Alonso  de  la  Fuente,  was  led  to  devote  himself 
to  a  mortal  struggle  with  lUuminism,  and  with  the  Society  of 
Jesus  as  its  source.     In  a  long  and  rambling  nieinorial  addressed, 
in  1575,  to  Philip  II,  he  relates  that,  in  1570,  he  chanced  to  visit 
his  birth-place,  la  Fuente  del  Maestro,  near  C'viidad  R<.>dripn,  and 
found  there  a  Jesuit,  Caspar  Sdnchez,  highly  esteemed  for  holiness, 
but  who  was  blamed  for  perpetually  confessing  certain  beatas 
and  granting  daily  communion.    Sdnchez  appealed  to  him  for 
support  and  he  preached  in  his  favor,  w  hich  brought  to  him  nume- 
rous beatas,  whose  revelations  of  their  ecstasies  and  other  spiritual 
experiences  surprised  him  greatly.     This  led  him  to  investigate, 
when  he  found  that  the  practice  of  contemplation  was  widely 
sppf-ad,  but  its  inner   secrets  were   jealously  guarded,  until  he 
persuaded  a  neice  of  his,  a  girl  of  17.  to  reveal  them.    She  paid 
that  her  director  ordered  her  to  place  herself  in  contemplation 
with  the  simple  prayer,  "Lord  I  am  here,  Lord  you  have  me  here!" 
when  there  would  come  such  a  flood  of  evil  thoughts,  of  fdthy 
imaginings,  of  carnal  movements,  of  infidel  conceptions,  of  blas- 
phemies against  God  and  the  saints  and  the  purity  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  againsst  the  whole  faith,  that  the  torment  of  them 
rendered  her  crazy,  but  she  bore  it  with  fortitude,  as  her  director 
told  her  that  tliis  was  a  sign  of  perfection  and  of  progiese  on  the 


Thenceforth  Fray  Alonso  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  investi- 
gating and  exterminating  this  dangerous  heresy,  but  the  work  of 
uive*itigation  was  complicated  by  the  concealment  of  error  under 
external  piety.  Before  discovering  a  single  false  doctrine,  we 
ine«t,  he  says,  a  thousand  prayers  and  disciplines  and  commun- 
ions and  pious  sighs  and  devotions.  It  is  like  sifting  gold  out 
of  sand ;  to  reach  one  heresy  you  must  winnow  away  a  thousand 
pious  works.  So  it  is  everywhere  in  Spain  where  there  are  Jesuits 
and  thus  we  see  what  great  labor  is  rerjuired  to  overcome  it,  since 
there  are  not  in  the  kingdom  three  inquisitors  who  understand  it 
or  have  the  energy  and  requisite  zeal.  Yet  he  penetrated  far 
enough  into  it,  after  sundry  prosecutions,  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
thirty-nine  errors,  some  of  which,  like  those  ascribed  to  wtch- 
craft,  suggest  the  influence  of  the  torture-chamber  in  extracting 


'  Fray  Alonso's  Sfemorial,  from  which  the  subsequent  details  are  drawn,  has 
l«n  printed  by  Don  Miguel  Mir  in  the  Rnyista  de  Archivoa  for  Aug.-Sept.,  1003; 
J»n.,  l»Wj  Aug.-Sept.,  1904;   June,  1905;  July,  1905;   and  Aug.-vSept.,  1906. 
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confessions  satisfactory  to  the  prosecutor.  Not  only  are  the  adepts 
guilty  of  all  the  heresies  of  the  Bcgghartls,  condeuined  in  the 
Clementines,  and  of  teaclung  that  mental  prayer  is  the  sole  thing 
reqiusite  to  salvation,  but  the  teachers  are  great  sorcerers  and 
magicians,  who  have  pact  with  the  demon,  and  thus  they  make 
themselves  masters  of  men  and  women,  their  persons  and  property, 
as  though  they  were  slaves.  They  train  many  saints,  who  feel 
in  themselves  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  see  the  Divine  Essence  and 
learn  the  secrets  of  heaven;  who  have  visions  and  revelations  and 
a  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  all  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  demon,  and  by  magic  arts.  By  magic,  they  gain  possesion 
of  women,  whom  they  teach  that  it  is  no  sin,  and  sometimes  the 
demon  comes  disguised  as  Christ  and  has  commerce  with  the 
women. 

If  Fray  AJonso  found  it  difficult  to  inspire  belief  in  these  horrors, 
it  is  easily  explicable  by  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  sect  in 
Extremadura,  the  region  to  which  his  labors  were  devoted.  When 
Crist6bal  de  Hojas  was  Bishop  of  Badajoz  (1556-1562)  there  came 
there  Padre  Gonzalez,  a  Jesuit  of  high  standing,  who  introduced 
the  use  of  Loyola's  Exercicio.'<;  there  were  already  there  two  priesta, 
Hernando  Alvarez  and  the  Licentiate  Zapata,  who  were  familiar 
with  it,  and  the  practice  spread  rapidly,  under  the  favor  of  the 
bishop  and  his  provisor  Melendez,  and  none  who  did  not  use  it 
could  be  ordained,  or  obtain  licence  to  preach  and  hear  confes- 
sions, for  the  bishop  placed  all  this  in  the  hands  of  Alvarez;  and 
when  he  was  translated  to  Cordova  (1562-1571)  and  subsequently 
to  Seville  (1571-L5S0)  he  cont'mued  to  favor  the  Alumbrados. 
He  was  succeeded  in  Badajoz  (1562-1568)  by  Juan  de  Ribera, 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  who  was  at  first  adverse 
to  the  Ahunbrados,  but  they  won  him  over,  and  he  became  as 
favorable  to  them  as  Rojas  liad  been,  especially  to  the  women, 
whose  trances  and  stigmata  he  investigated  ami  approved  and 
rewarded.  If  any  preacher  preached  against  lUumiiiism,  Ribera 
banished  him  and,  under  this  protection,  the  sect  multiplied 
throughout  Extremadura.  It  is  true  that  Bishop  Simancas,  who 
succeeded  Ribera  (1569-1579)  was  not  so  favorable,  and  his  pro- 
visor, Picado,  at  one  time  prosecuted  a  number  of  Alumbrados, 
who  took  refuge  in  Seville  under  Rojas,  among  whom  was  Her- 
nando Alvarez,  but  the  Llerena  tribunal  took  no  part  in  this  and 
the  great  body  of  the  .sect  was  undi.sturbed. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  therefore,  the  obstacles  confronting  Fray 
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Alonso,  when  he  coramenced  his  crusade  in  1570.     He  relates 

at  much  length  his  labors,  ajziainst  great  opposition,  especially  of 

the  Jesuits,  and  he  found  no  little  difficulty  in  arousing  the  Llerena 

inquisitors  to  action,  for  they  said  that  it  was  a  new  matter  and 

obscure,  which  required  instructions  from  the  Suprema.     It  is 

true  that,  in  February  1572,  they  lent  him  some  support  and 

made  a  few  arrests,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  it.     He 

wished  to  go  to  Madrid  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  Suprema, 

but  his  superiors,  who  apparently  disapproved  of  his  zeal,  sent 

him,  in  October  1572,  to  Avila,  to  purchase  lumber,  and  then 

to  Uaagre,  to  preach  the  Lenten  sermons  of  1573.     After  this  his 

prior  despatched  him  to  Arenas  about  the  lumber,  and  it  was  a 

pro\'idence  of  God  that  this  business  necessitated  action  by  the 

Council  of  Military  Orders,  so  that  he  had  an  excuse  for  visiting 

Madrid.     There  he  sought  Rodrigo  de  Castro — the  captor  of  Car- 

niDza— to  whom  he  complainetl  of  the  negligence  and  indifference 

of  the  Llerena  inquisitors,  and  gave  a  memorial  reciting  the  errors 

of  the  Alumbrados.     This  resulted  in  the  Suprema  sending  for 

the  papers,  on  seeing  which  it  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  most 

guilty,  when  Hernando  Alvarez,  Francisco  Zamora  and  Caspar 

84nchez  were  seized  in  Seville,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.    This 

produced  only  a  momentary  effect  in  I^xtremadura,  where  the 

Alombrados  comforted  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  their 

leaders  would  be  dismissed  with  honor. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  remove  the  tribunal  from  Llerena  to 
PUsencia,  where  houses  had  been  bought  for  it,  but,  early  in  1574, 
Fray  Alonso  remonstrated  with  the  inquisitor-general,  pointing 
out  that  the  land  was  full  of  Alumbrados,  many  of  them  powerful, 
and  what  preaching  had  been  done  against  them,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Inquisition,  would  be  silenced  if  it  was  removed. 
This  brought  a  summons  and  in  May  he  appeared  before  the 
Suprema,  where  his  revelations  astonished  the  members  and  they 
asked  his  advice.  He  urged  a  visitation  of  the  district,  to  be  made 
by  (he  fi.scal  Montoya,  who  had  studied  the  matter  and  understood 
it,  while  the  inquisitors  did  not  comprehend  the  subtile  mysteries 
and  dii^inctions  involved.  It  was  so  ordered,  and  Montoya  com- 
menced Ids  visitation  at  Zafra,  where,  on  July  25th  ho  published 
the  Exlict  of  Faith,  and  a  special  one  against  Illuniinism  and  Quiet- 
ism. At  first  he  was  much  disconcerted  in  finding  among  the 
Alumbrados  nothing  but  fasts  and  disciplines,  prayers,  contem- 
plation, hair-shirts,  confessions  and   coumiunions  or,  if  traces 
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appeared  of  evil  doctrines,  so  commingled  with  the  words  of  God 
and  the  sacraments  that  evil  was  concealed  in  good.  Fray  Alonso 
however  encouraged  him  to  investigate  the  lives  and  conversation 
of  those  who  enjoyed  trances  and  visions  and  the  stigmata,  when 
it  became  evident  that  all  was  magic  art,  the  work  of  Satan  and 
of  hell.  For  four  months  Montoya  gathered  information  and 
sent  the  papers  to  the  Supreraa,  which  ordered  the  arrest  with 
sequestration  of  five  persona,  four  of  the  adepts  and  a  female 
disciple.  Towards  the  close  of  December  he  returned  to  Llerena, 
to  resume  the  visitation  in  March,  1575.  During  the  interval 
Fray  Alonso  was  summoned  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  ordered 
to  accompany  Montoya,  and  the  inquisitors  were  instructed  to 
pay  him  a  salary;  this  at  first  they  refused  to  do  and  then  assigned 
him  four  reales  a  day  for  each  day  on  which  he  should  preach, 
but  the  Suprema  intervened  with  an  order  on  the  receiver  to  pay 
him  a  certain  smn  that  would  enable  him  to  perform  the  duty. 
The  visitation  lasted  from  March  till  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  comprised  sixteen  places,  in  which  Fray  Alonso  tells  us  that 
there  were  found  great  errors  and  sins.  Unfortunately  he  omits 
to  inform  us  what  were  the  practical  results  or  what  was  done 
with  the  culprits  arrested  the  previous  year,  and  he  concludes  his 
memorial  by  assuring  us  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  Alumbrados 
are  alike  in  doctrine  and  are  the  same,  which  is  so  certain  that 
to  doubt  it  would  be  great  sin  and  offence  to  God. 

Fray  Alonso  might  safely  thus  attack  the  children  of  Loyola 
in  Spain,  but  he  made  a  fatal  error  when  his  zeal  induced  him  to 
carry  the  war  into  Portugal.  In  the  following  year,  1576,  he 
addressed  memorials  to  the  Portuguese  eeclcsiastica!  authorities, 
ascribing  to  the  Jesuits  all  the  Illuminism  that  afflicted  Spain; 
they  taught,  he  said,  that  their  contemplation  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ  was  rewarded  with  the  highe.st  spiritual  gifts,  including 
impeccability,  with  the  corollary  that  carnal  indulgence  was  no 
sin  in  the  Illuminated,  while  in  reahty  their  visions  and  revela- 
tions were  the  work  of  demons,  whom  they  controlled  by  their 
skill  in  sorcery.  The  Jesuits,  however,  by  this  time  were  a  domi- 
nant power  in  Portugal;  Cardinal  Henry,  the  inquisitor-general, 
transmitted  the  memorials  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  with  a 
request  for  the  condign  punishment  of  the  audacious  fraile.  It 
was  no  more  than  he  had  openly  preached  and  repeatedly  urged 
on  the  Suprema,  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  Poitugal  under  the  Castilian  crown,  and  Cardinal  Henry 
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was  to  be  propitiated.  Fray  Alonso  was  forced  to  retract,  and 
was  recluded  in  a  convont,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Cardinal, 
who  asked  for  his  extradition,  or  that  the  matter  he  submitted  to 
the  Holy  See,  when  the  opportune  death  of  the  fraile  put  a  happy 
end  to  the  matter/ 

Yet,  in  Spain,  Fray  Alonso  exerted  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
relations  of  the  Inqmsition  to  mysticism  and,  before  this  unlucky 
outburst  of  zeal,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  indifference 
of  the  Llerena  tribunal  excited  to  active  work.  In  1576,  while 
preaching  in  that  city,  he  said  that  he  had  heard  of  persons  who, 
under  an  exterior  of  special  sanctity,  gave  free  rein  to  their  appe- 
tites. On  this,  an  imprudent  devotee,  named  Mari  Sanz,  inter- 
rupted him,  exclaiming  "Padre,  the  lives  of  these  people  are 
better  and  their  faith  sounder  than  your  own"  and,  when  he 
reproved  her,  she  declared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  moved  her. 
This  was  a  dangerous  admission:  she  was  arrested,  and  her  con- 
fessions let!  to  the  seizure  of  so  many  accomplices  that  the  tribunal 
w-as  obliged  to  ask  for  assistance.  An  experienced  inquisitor, 
Francisco  de  Soto,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  was  sent,  who  vigorously 
pushed  the  trials  until  he  died,  January  29,  1578,  poisoned,  as  it 
was  currently  re{>orted,  by  his  physician,  who  was  long  detained 
in  prison  under  the  accusation.  How  little  the  sectaries  imagined 
themselves  to  have  erred  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  a 
flhoemaker  named  Juan  Bernal,  obeyed  a  revelation  which  directed 
him  to  appeal  to  Philip  H,  to  tell  him  of  the  injustice  perpetrated 
at  Llerena  and  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  intervene  and  evoke 
tiie  matter  to  himself — hardihood  which  earned  for  him  six  years 
of  galley-service  and  two  hundred  lashes, 

The  evidence  elicited  in  the  trials  showed  the  errors  ordinarily 
attributed  to  lUuminism,  including  trances  and  revelations  and 
•exual  abominations  unfit  for  transcription,  .\fter  three  years 
spent  in  this  work,  an  auto  was  held,  June  14,  1579,  in  which, 
among  other  offenders,  there  appeared  fifteen  Alumbrados — ten 
men  and  five  women.  Of  the  men,  all  but  the  unlucky  shoe- 
maker were  priests,  and  among  them  we  recognize  Hernando 
Alvarez,  against  whom  there  appeared  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  forty-sbc  witnesses.  Many  were  euros  of  various  towns  and 
naturally  the  illicit  relations  were  principally  between  confessors 
and  their  spiritual  daughters.    From  a  doctrinal  standpoint,  their 


*  Barraates,  Aparato  para  la  Historia  de  Extremadun,  IT,  332-47. 
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offence  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  serious,  for  none  of 
them  were  degraded,  and  the  abjurations  were  for  light  suspicion, 
but  this  lenienc)'  was  accompanied  by  deprivation  of  functions, 
galley-service,  reclusion  and  similar  penalties,  while  the  fines 
inflicted  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  ducats  and  eight  thousand 
maravedis.     The  unfortunate  Mari   Sanz,  who  had   caused  tl 
explosion,  expiated  her  imprudence  by  appearing  with  a  gag  ar 
a  sentence  to  perpetual  prison,  two  hundred  lashes  in  Llerena  anc 
two  hundred  more  at  la  Fuente  del  Maestre,  her  place  of  residence.' 
From  the  number  of  those  inculpated  it  may  be  assumed  that 
this  auto  did  not  empty  the  prisons,  and  that  it  was  followed  by 
others,  but  if  so,  we  have  no  record  of  them.     The  unpressioi^ 
produced  by  the  affair  was  wide  and  profound.     Pdramo,  writi 
towarils  the  end  of  the  century,  speaks  of  it  as  one  in  wliich  thi 
vigilance  of  the  Inquisition  preserved  Spain  from  serious  peril. 

In  fact,  it  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  relations  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  Spanish  mysticism,  of  which  the  persecution  became  one  of 
its  regular  and  recognized  duties.  Even  before  the  auto  of  1579, 
the  Suprema,  in  a  carta  acordada  of  January  4,  1578,  ordered 
the  tribunals  to  add  to  the  I-Jdict  of  Faith  a  section  in  which  the 
errors  developed  in  the  trials  were  enumerated.  These  consisted 
in  asserting  that  mental  prayer  is  of  divine  precept  and  that  it 
fulfils  everything,  while  vocal  prayer  is  of  trivnal  importance;  that 
the  servants  of  God  are  not  required  to  labor;  that  the  orders  of 
superiors  are  to  be  disregarded,  when  conflicting  with  the  hours 
devoted  to  mental  prayer  and  contemplation:  decrying  the  sacra- 
ment of  niatrimony;  asserting  that  the  perfect  have  no  need  of  j 
performing  virtuous  actions;  advising  persons  not  to  marry  or  t^H 
enter  religious  Orders;  saying  that  the  servants  of  God  are  to  shin^^ 
in  secular  life;  obtaining  promises  of  obetlience  and  enforcing  it 
in  every  detail;  holding  that,  after  reaching  a  certain  degree 


'  Biljlioteca  naciona],  MSS.,  S.  151,  foL  64-67. — Barrantes,  op.  cU.,  II,  31 
347-57. — Miacelanen  de  Zapata  (Memorial  hist,  espafiol,  XI,  75). — Cipriano  dc 
Valera,  Dos  Tratados  (Reformistas  antig.  espafiolcs,  p.  272), — Dorado,  Com- 
pcndio  histijrico  de  J^^alamanca,  p.  -123. 

In  1576  .Monso  Gonzdlei  Carmena  was  tried  at  Toledo  forfajHng  that  the  only- 
object  of  the  Inquisition  waa  to  get  money,  and  instancing  a  wealthy  damsel 
of  LIcrena  reci-ntlv  arrested  tts  an  Alumbrado.  He  probably  considered  his 
assertions  verified  by  having  to  pay  a  fine  of  4000  maravedts,  in  addition  to 
months'  exile.— MS.S.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T,  I. 

'  PdraiMO,  p.  302. 
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perfection,  they  cannot  look  upon  lioly  iniaf];es  or  listen  to  sermons, 
and  teaching  these  errors  iindcr  pledge  of  secrecy.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  here  there  is  no  allusion  to  ecstasies  or 
trances  or  to  sexual  aberrations,  as  in  subsequent  e<iicts,  although 
Piiranio,  some  twenty  years  later,  in  his  freciuciit  allusions  to  the 
Alumbrados,  dwells  especially  on  Ihc  latter  and  on  the  dangers 
to  which  they  led  in  the  confessional.*  That  this  danger  was  not 
intaginary  is  indicated  by  the  case  uf  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  a 
discalced  Franciscan,  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  alumbraiio 
doctrine  that,  in  IG05,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Toledo  tribunal 
with  a  nneniorial  in  which  he  argued  that  indecent  practices  between 
spiritual  persons  were  purifying  and  elevating  to  the  soul,  and 
resulting  in  the  greatest  spiritual  benefit  when  unaccompanied 
with  desire  to  sin.  He  was  promptly  placed  on  trial  and  six  wit- 
nesses testified  to  his  teaching  of  this  doctrine.  Ordinary  seduction 
in  the  confessional,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  the  culprit 
admitted  it  to  be  a  sin,  was  treateti  with  comparative  leniency, 
but  doctrinal  error  was  far  more  serious,  and  the  unlucky  fraile, 
who  maintained  throughout  the  trial  the  truth  of  his  theories,  was 
visited  with  much  greater  severity.  Humiliation.s  and  disabilities 
were  heaped  upon  him;  he  received  a  circular  scourging  in  a 
convent  of  his  order  and  a  monthly  discipline  for  a  year,  with  six 
years  of  reclusion.' 

Simple  my.sticism,  however,  even  without  the  advanced  doc- 
trines of  Illuminism  and  Quietism,  was  becoming  to  the  Incjui- 
sition  an  object  of  pronounced  hostility.  The  land  was  being 
filled  with  beatas  revelanderas;  niystic  fervor  was  spreading  and 
threatening  to  become  a  part  of  the  national  religion,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  increasing  cult  paid  to  its  prominent  excmjilars, 
for  Santa  Teresa  was  beatified  in  lfU4  and  canonized  in  1522, 
while  San  Pedro  de  Alcjintara  was  beatified  in  the  latter  year. 
Apart  from  all  moral  questions,  the  mystic  might  at  any  moment 
assert  independence;  his  theory  was  destructive  tu  the  intervention 
of  the  priest  between  man  and  God,  and  lllumiDisra  was  only  a 


'  Areihvo  de  Simancas.  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  108;  Lib  979,  fol.  30.— The  details 
of  the  Edict  are  deri^•cd  from  a  copy  published  in  Mexico,  July  17,  1579,  which 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Genera!  Don  Riva  Palacio.  In  the  Edict  pub- 
lahed  at  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  Inquisition,  Nov.  3,  1571,  there  is  no  alluaion 
to  the  subject.    See  Appendix  to  Vol.  II,  p.  587. 

'  Pteuno,  pp  302,  681 -2,  688-9,  8,S4. 
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development  of  mysticism.  The  Inquidtion  was  not  wholly  con- 
sistent, but  its  det^mination  to  stem  the  current  which  was  setting 
80  strongly  was  emphatically  expressed  in  the  trial  of  Padre 
Ger6nimo  de  la  Madre  de  Dios  by  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1616. 

The  padre  was  a  secxilar  priest,  the  son  of  Don  Sdnchez  de 
Molina,  who  for  forty-eight  years  had  been  corregidor  of  Malagon. 
He  had  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  had  led  an  irregular  life 
and  apparently  had  been  expelled  but,  in  1610,  had  been  con- 
verted from  his  evil  ways  by  a  vision  and,  in  1613,  obeying  a 
voice  from  God,  he  had  come  to  Madrid  and  taken  service  in  a 
little  hospital  attached  to  the  parish  church  of  San  Martin.  His 
sermons  speedily  attracted  crowds,  including  the  noblest  ladies 
of  the  court;  his  fervent  devotion,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  rigor 
of  his  mortifications  and  the  self-denial  of  his  charities  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  trances 
into  which  he  habitually  fell  when  celebrating  mass,  and  popular 
credulity  credited  him  with  elevation  from  the  ground.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  in  this  there  was  hypocrisy  or  impos- 
ture, and  the  most  searching  investigation  failed  to  discover  any 
imputation  on  his  virtue.  All  that  he  received  he  gave  to  the  poor, 
even  to  clothes  from  his  back,  and  his  sequestrated  property  con- 
sisted solely  of  pious  books,  rosaries  and  objects  of  devotion. 
He  speedily  gathered  around  him  disciples,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Fray  Bartolom6  de  Alcald,  vicar  of  the  Geronimite 
convent;  the  number  of  their  penitents,  all  espirituales  was  large, 
and  these  usually  partook  of  the  sacrament  daily  or  oftener;  many 
of  them  had  revelations  and  were  consulted  by  the  pious  as  being 
in  direct  relations  with  God,  from  whom  they  received  answers  to 
petitions. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  manifestations  of  devo- 
tional fervor  customary  to  Spanish  piety,  but  an  accusation  was 
brought  against  Padre  Ger6nimo,  September  20, 1615,  for  teaching 
that  the  soul  could  reach  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  it  would 
be  an  act  of  imperfection  to  ask  God  for  anything.  This,  which 
was  one  of  the  refinements  of  mysticism,  was  subsequently  proved 
by  the  calificadores  to  be  subversive  of  existing  observances, 
because  the  saints  in  heaven  were  in  a  state  of  perfection  and,  if 
they  could  ask  nothing  of  God,  what  would  become  of  their  suffrage 
and  intercession  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  cult  and  obla- 
tions offered  to  them  ?  Still,  at  the  time,  the  tribunal  took  no  action 
beyond  examining  a  few  witnesses,  and  Ger6nimo  would  probably 
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not  have  been  disturbed  in  his  useful  career  had  he  not  written  a 
book.  In  his  mystic  zeal  he  imagined  himself  inspired  in  the 
composition  of  a  work  entitled  El  Discipulo  espiritual  que  trata 
de  oracion  mental  y  de  espiritu,  which  he  submitted  to  several 
learned  theologians,  whose  emendations  he  adopted.  This  had 
considerable  currency  in  MS. ;  a  demand  arose  for  its  printing,  and 
he  laid  it  before  the  Royal  Covmcil  for  a  licence,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  approbation  of  the  episcopal  provisor  of  Toledo 
was  a  condition  precedent.  After  sending  it  to  that  official  and 
receiving  no  answer  for  six  months,  he  submitted  a  copy  to  the 
Suprema,  October  20,  1615,  explaining  what  he  had  done  and 
asking  for  its  examination;  if  there  was  in  it  anything  contrary  to 
the  faith,  he  desired  its  correction,  for  he  \rished  the  work  to  be 
unimpeachably  orthodox  and  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  in 
defence  of  the  true  religion. 

He  waited  some  seven  months  and,  on  May  17,  1616,  he  ven- 
tured an  inquiry  of  the  Suprema,  but  a  month  earlier  three  cali- 
ficadores  had  reported  on  it  imfavorably,  the  Suprema  had  ordered 
the  Toledo  tribunal  to  act  and,  on  May  28th,  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest  with  sequestration  was  issued.  A  mass  of  papers,  MS. 
sermons,  tracts  and  miscellaneous  accumulations  were  distributed 
among  fifteen  calificadores,  who,  as  scholastic  theologians,  were 
not  propitiated  by  his  contempt  for  schoolmen.  They  performed 
their  task  with  avidity  and  accumulated  an  imposing  array  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty-six  erroneous  propositions — many  of  them 
the  veriest  trifles,  significant  only  of  their  temper,  but,  after  all  his 
explanations,  there  was  a  formidable  residuum  of  twenty-five 
qualified  as  heretical,  twenty-nine  as  erroneous,  three  as  sacri- 
l^ious,  and  numerous  others  as  scandalous,  rash  and  savoring 
of  heresy. 

Despite  the  piteous  supplications  of  his  aged  father,  his  trial 
lasted  until  September,  1618 — some  twenty-seven  months  of  incar- 
ceration, during  which  his  health  suffered  severely.  Throughout 
it  all  he  never  varied  from  his  attitude  of  abject  submission; 
kneeling  and  weeping  he  be^ed  for  penance  and  punishment,  as 
he  would  rather  be  plunged  in  hell  than  commit  a  sin  or  give  utter- 
ance to  aught  offensive  to  pious  ears.  This  availed  him  little. 
He  was  sentenced  to  appear  in  the  auto  of  September  2,  1618,  as 
a  penitent,  to  abjitfe  de  vehementi  and  to  retract  publicly  a  list  of 
sixty-one  errors.  He  was  forbidden  for  life  to  preach  or  to  hear 
confesaons,  or  to  write  on  religious  subjects;  he  was  recluded  for 
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a  year  in  a  designated  convent  and  for  five  more  was  banished 
from  Madrid  and  Toledo,  and  a  public  edict  commanded  the  sur- 
render of  all  his  writings.  Thus  he  was  not  only  publicly  pro- 
claimed a  heretic,  but  his  career  was  blasted,  he  was  virtually 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  yet  his  first  act  on  reaching 
his  place  of  confinement  was  to  write  humbly  thanking  the 
inquisitors  for  their  kindness.  Seven  months  later  he  appealed 
to  them,  saying  that  he  was  sick  and  enfeebled,  he  had  been  bled 
four  times  and  he  begged  ior  the  love  of  God  that  he  might  be 
spared  the  rest  of  his  reclusion  and  be  allowed  to  comfort  his 
aged  father.  To  this  no  attention  was  paid  and  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  him. 

For  us  the  interest  of  the  case  lies  not  so  much  in  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  bruised  reed  was  broken,  as  in  the  revelation  of 
the  silent  revolution  in  the  Spanish  Church  with  regard  to  mysti- 
cism. In  the  sixty-one  condemned  propositions  there  were  one  or 
two  properly  liable  to  censure,  the  most  dangerous  being  that 
ascribed  to  the  Begghards — ^that  the  perfected  soul  enjoys  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  going  at  will  without  laws  or  rules,  and  that  in 
this  state  God  gives  it  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Another 
which  asserted  that  devotion  to  images,  rosaries,  blessed  beads  etc. 
was  an  error  so  great  that  souls  so  employed  could  have  no  hope 
of  salvation  was  scarce  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  the  precepts 
of  Francisco  de  Osuna  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  For  the  most  part, 
the  condemned  propositions  were  merely  the  common-places  of 
the  great  mystics  of  the  sixteenth  century — that  the  perfected  soul 
enjoys  absolute  peace,  for  the  appetites  and  passions  are  at  rest  and 
the  flesh  in  no  way  contradicts  the  spirit — ^that  trances  are  the 
highest  of  God's  gifts — that  the  supreme  grade  of  contemplation 
becomes  habitual,  and  that  the  soul  at  will  can  thus  enter  God's 
presence — that,  in  the  trance,  God  can  be  seen — that  the  perfected 
soul  should  ask  only  that  God's  will  be  done.  Other  condemna- 
tions were  directed  against  the  claims  of  inspiration  and  revelation, 
against  the  suspension  of  the  faculties  in  mental  prayer,  against 
the  Union  with  God  which  had  been  the  aim  of  all  the  mystics. 
In  short,  it  was  a  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  and  practices 
which,  for  centuries,  had  been  recognized  by  the  Church  as  mani- 
festations of  the  utmost  holiness.  Had  Francisco  de  Osuna,  Luis 
de  Granada,  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  Santa  Teresa,  San  Juan  de 
la  Cruz  and  their  disciples  been  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
they  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Fadre  Ger6nimo  unless,  indeed, 
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their  convictions  had  led  them  to  refase  submission,  in  which  case 
they  would  have  been  burnt.'  This  was  shown  at  Valladolid 
when,  in  1620,  Juan  de  Gabana,  priest  of  San  Martin  de  Valverri 
and  Cjer6ninm  Gonzalez,  a  widow,  were  prosecuted  for  mysticism. 
He  died  in  prison,  pertinacious  to  the  last  and  was  duly  burnt  in 
eflfjgy,  in  1622.  She  was  less  firm  and  was  voted  to  reconcilia- 
tion, but  the  Suprenia  ordered  her  to  be  tortuied ;  this  she  escaped 
by  dying,  and  her  effigy  was  reconciled.' 

Yet  the  mystic  cult  was  too  firmly  pfanted  in  the  religious  habits 
of  Spain  to  be  readily  eradicated,  nur  was  the  Inquisition  prepared 
to  be  wholly  consistent.  Wiiile  Padre  Geruninio  was  thus  harshly 
treated  for  unpublished  writings,  the  Minim  Fray  Fernando  de 
Caldera  was  allowed  undisturbed  to  publish,  in  1623,  his  Mintica 
Teoloffia,  perhaps  the  craziest  of  the  mystic  treatises.  It  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  instructions  uttered  by  Christ,  in  the  first  person, 
and  teaches  Illuminism  and  Quietism  of  the  most  exalted  kind. 
The  intellect  is  to  be  suspended  and  the  will  abandoned  to  God, 
who  does  with  it  as  he  pleases,  infusing  it  with  divine  light  and 
admitting  it  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  mysteries.  Lubricious 
temptations,  if  they  come  from  the  flesh  are  to  be  overcome  with 
austerities;  if  from  pride,  with  humility;  if  they  are  passive,  they 
are  to  be  met  with  patience  and  resignation,  for  God  who  sends 
them  will  remove  them  at  his  own  time  and  with  great  benefit  to 
the  soul.'  No  teaching  more  dangerous  is  to  be  found  in  Molinos 
but,  although  a  translation  of  the  work  appeared  in  Rome  in 
1658.  it  escaped  condemnation  both  there  and  in  Spain, 

During  this  time  there  was  a  storm  gathering  in  Seville  which 
enabled  the  Inquisition  to  impress  its  definite  policy  on  the  mys- 
tically inclined.  We  have  seen  how  mysticism  flourished  there 
under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Rojas,  and  the  persecution 
iu  Extremadura  seems  not  to  have  extended  to  Andalusia,  so  that 
it  continued  unrepressed.  While  Padre  Geronimo  was  awaiting 
liis  doom  in  Toledo,  a  much  more  extravagant  performer  was 
enjoying  the  cult  of  the  devout  in  Seville.  A  priest  named  Fer- 
nando M^ndez  had  a  special  reputation  for  sanctity;  when  cele- 
brating maas  he  fell  into  trances  and  uttered  terrible  roars;  he 
nought  his  disciples  to  invoke  liis  intercession,  as  though  he  were 
Hteady  a  saint  in  heaven ;  fragments  of  his  garments  were  treas- 

■  •   MSS.  of  Libran-  of  ITniv.  of  Halle.  Yc.  20,  T.  VH. 

^^^^  *  Archive  de  .Sinianeas,  Inq.,  Lcp.  552,  fol.  1. 

^^H  '  Mtstica  Teologfa,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  4,  5,  6. 
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ured  as  relics;  he  gathered  a  oongregation  of  beatas  and,  aftet^ 
mass  in  his  oratory,  they  would  strip  oflF  their  garments  and  dance 
with  indecent  vigor — drunk  with  the  love  of  God — and,  on  some  of 
his  female  penitents,  he  would  impose  the  penance  of  hfting  their 
skirts  and  exposing  themselves  before  him.    His  disciples  were^ 
not  drawn  ineroly  from  the  lower  classes,  for  we  are  told  that  as^ 
many  as  thirty  coaches  could  be  counted  of  a  morning  around  the 
gate  of  the  Franciscan  convent  to  which  he  had  retired/  fl 

This  hysteric  contagion  spread  thiough  Seville,  affecting  a'^ 
considerable  portion  of  the  population.  There  was  no  concealment 
and  evidently  no  thought  that  it  involvetl  suspicion  of  heresy,  or 
that  it  departed  in  any  way  from  orthodoxy.  A  special  group 
of  mystics,  known  as  la  Granata,  under  successive  spiritual  direc- 
tors, had  long  held  their  meetings  in  the  chapel  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Granada,  without  exciting  animadversion  or  calling  for  inter- 
ference from  the  Inquisition.'  When,  however,  the  imperious 
Pacheco,  in  1622,  assumed  the  office  of  inquisitor-general,  he 
speedily  ordered  the  Seville  tribunal  to  investigate  and  report  as 
to  the  mystic  extravagances  current  in  the  city,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  collecting  ample  material  for  conder 
nation  according  to  the  new  standard.  This  resulted  in  the  publ 
cation  of  a  special  Edict  of  Grace,  May  9,  1523,  granting  the  ci 
tomary  thirty  days  in  which  those  feeling  themselves  Inculpatf 
could  denounce  themselves  and  their  accomplices  and  be  admitted 
to  absolution  with  salutary  penance  and  without  confiscation  or 
disabilities  affecting  their  descendants.  That  all  might  under- 
stand what  these  new  heresies  were,  the  edict  embodied  a  list  of 
seventy-six  errors  ascribed  to  the  Alumbrados,  wliich  marks  W 
advance  made  since  1.578  in  suppressing  mysticism  in  genera 
and  in  attributing  to  it  additional  evil  practices.  There  was 
fuller  condemnation  of  the  beliefs  common  to  all  mystics,  which 
had  so  often  earned  canonization— that  their  trembling  or  burn- 
ing or  fainting  was  a  sign  of  grace  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — that  a  stage  of  perfection  could  be  reached  in  which 
they  could  see  the  Divine  Essence  and  the  my.steries  of  the 
Trinity  and  that,  in  this  state,  grace  drowned  all  the  faculties — 
that  they  were  governed  directly  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  what 
they  did  or  left  undone — that  in  contemplation  they  dismissed 
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all  thought  and  concentrated  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God 
— ^that,  in  the  state  of  Union  with  God,  the  will  is  subordinated— 
that  in  trances  God  is  clearly  seen  in  his  glory — that  mental 
prayer  renders  other  works  superfluous— that  other  duties,  both 
religious  and  worldly,  can  be  neglected  to  devote  oneself  wholly 
to  this  supreme  devotion. 

Besides  these,  there  was  an  enumeration  of  the  errors  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Alumbrados  with  more  or  less  justice — impec- 
cability— the  elevation   of  mental   prayer  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Bacrament — communion  with  more  than  one  wafer — promiscuous 
int€!rcourse  among  the  elect — indecent  actions  in  the  confessional 
regardetl  as  meritorious — teaching  wives  to  refuse  cohabitation — 
forcing  girls  to  take  vows  of  chastity  or  to  become  nuns — requiring 
vows  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  spiritual  director — breathing 
on  the  mouths  of  female  penitents  to  communicate  to  them  the 
love  of  God — violation  of  the  seal  of  the  confessional — that  the 
perfected  have  power  of  absolution  even  in  reserved  cases — that 
those  who  follow  this  doctrine  will  escape  purgatory  and  that 
many  who  refused  to  do  bo  have  returned  to  beg  reJease,  when  they 
give  them  an  Evangelio  and  see  them  fly  to  heaven.     One  article 
would  indicate  that  among  the  devotees,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
there  was  at  least  one  who  boasted  of  bearing  the  stigmata,  of 
conversing  with  God  and  of  living  solely  upon  the  sacrament, 
while  a  clause  requiring  the  surrender  of  all  .<?tatutes  and  instruc- 
tions for  their  congregations  and  assemblies  shows  that  they  were 
organized  into  more  or  less  formal  associations.' 

The  audacious  assumption  of  power  in  this  pronouncement 
was  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Juan  Dionisio  Portocarrero,  in  an 
opinion  furnished  to  the  Archbishop  Pedro  de  Castro  y  Quinoncs. 
There  was  gross  disrespect  shown  to  him,  who  had  l)cen  kept  in 
iporance,  though  it  was  known  that  an  edict  was  in  preparation, 
of  which  the  nature  was  sedulously  concealed  until  it  was  suddenly 
published  in  all  the  churches.  Inquisitors  coukl  not  decide  cases 
without  the  participation  of  the  Ordinary,  while  here  the  cases 
were  tried  and  the  parties  admitted  to  reconciliation,  without 
■  ailing  in  the  episcopal  authority.    Siniilar  usurpation  was  mani- 

^'*  Bammtes,  op.  cil.,  II,  364-701     This  copy  is  somewhat  imperfect;  a  better 
ODc  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  nationalp,  fonds  Dupuy,  673,  fol.  181. 

Malvaaa  (CatholoKiis  omnium  Hxresmn  et  Concilionun,  Romse,  1661,  p.  260) 
giTH  •  list  of  fifty  lUuminist  errors  from  this  edict  of  Pachcoo.  Cf.  BeminOj 
Biatoria  di  tutte  I'Hercsic,  IV,  613  (Venezia,  1717). 
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fested  in  the  definition  of  heresies,  which  was  the  attribute  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  general  councils,  not  of  the  Inquisition.  No 
general  council  could  do  more  than  the  inquisitor-general  had  done 
in  defining  the  seventy-six  errors,  and  to  say  tliat  these  errors 
were  widely  disseminated  in  wSeville,  not  without  fault  of  those 
perniitting  it,  and  to  do  so  without  calfing  uj>on  the  archbishop 
to  explain  the  condition  of  his  flock,  was  to  condemn  him  without 
a  hearing.  These  seventy-six  propositions  were  all  styled  matters 
of  faith,  although  many  of  them  were  rather  matters  of  discipline, 
pertaining  to  the  Ordinary,  yet  all  were  reserved  to  the  Inquisition. 
Moreover,  the  inquisitor-general  was  not  competent  to  decide  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  power  assured  to  bishops  to  absolve 
for  secret  heresy  was  annulled  by  the  bull  in  C(ma  Domini.  Then 
Portocarrero  proceeded  to  examine  one  by  one  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  condenmed  propositions  and  showed  that  some  of 
them  expressed  the  accepted  teaching  of  the  Church,  while  many 
were  not  cognizable  by  the  Inquisition,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  faith,  and  others  again  he  omitted  as  being  unintelligible. 
He  urged  the  archbishop  to  vindicate  his  jurisdiction  quietly, 
without  causing  scandal,  and  that  the  edict  be  examined  and  quali- 
fied by  learned  men,  not  Dominicans,  for  it  had  originated  with 
them — the  truth  being  that  the  inculpated  mystics  were  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  and  that,  in  the 
bitter  hatred  between  the  Orders,  the  Dominicans  had  stirred 
up  the  matter  to  strike  a  blow  at  their  rivals.' 

The  poor  old  archbishop,  who  dietl  in  December  of  the  same  yea: 
of  cour.se  did  nothing.  The  edict  was  published  on  June  4th  am 
again  on  the  11th,  when  the  most  pious  circles  in  Seville  suddenly 
foiuid  themselves  arraigned  for  heresy.  Mysticism  had  become 
fashionable,  especially  among  the  women,  from  the  noblest  to 
the  lower  classes,  and  they  rushed  at  once  to  obtain  the  pardon 
promised  within  the  thirty  days.  A  Seville  letter  of  June  loth 
says  that  an  inquisitor  with  a  secretary  establi.<ihed  himself  in 
San  Pablo  (the  Dotninican  church  used  in  autos  de  fe),  eating  and 
sleeping  there,  and  on  duty  from  5  a.m.  until  10  p.m.,  with 
hour's  intermission  for  meals,  but  that  he  could  not  attend  to 
twentieth  part  of  the  applicants,  and  that  another  thirty  da} 
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'  Archi\-o  de  Simnncas,  Inq.,  Lib.  927,  fol.  475. 

This  bold  protest  seems  to  have  called  nttention  to  Portocirrero'a  ability 
for,  in  1624,  wc  find  him  appointed  Inquisitor  of  Majorca  and  wTiting  a  book  ia 
defence  of  the  Inquisition  agaiost  the  royal  jurisdiction. 
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would  have  to  be  granted.    In  this  there  is  doubtless  exaggeration, 
but  another  authority  states  the  number  of  those  inculpated  at 
695.'     There  had  of  course  been  no  intentional  heresy  and  there 
were  no  pertinacious  heretics,  although  among  them  were  impos- 
tors who  had  traded  upon  popular  credulity  and  love  for  the 
marvellous.     Still,  an  auto  de  fe  was  necessary  to  confirm  tlje 
impression  and  it  was  held  on  November  30, 1624,  in  which  eleven 
jVlumbrados  appeared,  but  eight  of  them  were  confessed  impostors. 
Of  the  remaining  three,  one  was  the  Padre  Fernando  M^ndez,  who 
in  dying  had  distributed  his  garments  and  his  virtues  among  liis 
disciples;  no  special  punishment  was  decreed  against  his  memory, 
but  his  effigy  was  displayed  in  the  auto,  his  revelations,  trances, 
visions  and  prophecies  were  declared  to  be  fictitious,  and  his  dis- 
dples  were  required  to  surrender  the  articles  which  they  had 
treasured  as  relics.     Another  was  a  mulatto  slave  named  Antonio 
de  la  Cruz,  who  had  united  to  his  mysticism  some  unauthorized 
speculations  respecting  the  power  of  Satan;  he  e.scaped  with  abju- 
ration de  levi  and  deprivation  of  the  sacrament  except  at  Easter, 
Pentecost  and  Christmas.     The  third  was  Francisco  del  Castillo, 
a  priest  whose  trances  were  so  frequent  and  uncontrollable  that 
they  would  seize  him  in  the  act  of  eating ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
roDgregation,  the  members  of  which  he  boasted  were  all  saved, 
und  through  which  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed,  he  l^eing 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  of  that  of 
the  .ApKJstles — all  of  which  had  not  prevented  him  from  maintaining 
improper  relations  with  his  female  penitents.     He  was  sentenced 
only  to   abjuration  de  le^-i,  perpetual  deprivation  of   confessing 
and  reoliLHion  for  four  years  in  a  convent,  with  exile  from  Seville — 
the  a«*ual  penalty,  as  we  shall  see,  for  solicitation  ad  turpia  in  the 
oonfeiwional — with  warning  of  severer  punishment  if  he  did  not 
abandon  his  visionjs  and  revelations.' 

Evidently  the  object  of  the  Edict  had  been  to  warn  rather  than 
tn  punish ;  but  few  examples  were  deemed  necessary,  and  in  these 
the  mildness  of  the  penalties  indicates  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  these  so-called  heresies  had  not  pre\aously  been  regarded  as 
culpable.  It  sufficed  to  set  an  impres.s-ive  stamp  of  reprobation 
onniysticiam  without  unnecessary  severity. 

Seville,  however,  was  not  yet  cleansed  of  the  infection.  At  an 
wito  held  some  two  years  later,  on  February  28,  1627,  there  were 

»  Barrantcs,  op.  eit.,  U,  363,  371-2. 
>  M.S8.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch  S,  130. 
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two  conspicuous  mystics,  Maestre  Juan  de  Villalpando,  a  priest  in 
ciiarge  of  one  of  the  city  parishes,  and  Madre  Catalina  de  Jesus, 
a  Carmelite  beata.  Notwithstanding  the  Edict  of  1623,  Villal- 
pando had  maintained  a  congregation  of  both  sexes,  who  obeyed 
him  implicitly  in  all  things,  temporal  and  spiritual.  No  less  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-tive  erroneous  propositions  were  charged 
against  him,  and  he  was  required  to  retract  twenty-two  articles. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  priestly  functions,  recluded  for  four  years 
in  a  convent  and  confined  subsequently  to  the  city  of  Seville,  with 
a  fine  of  two  hundred  ducats.  Madre  Catalina,  for  thirty-eight 
years,  had  been  sick  with  the  love  of  God,  and  her  continued  exist- 
ence was  regarded  as  a  miracle  by  her  numerous  disciples,  who 
trcasm'ed  as  reUcs  whatever  had  touched  her  person.  She  was 
accused  of  improper  relations  with  a  priest — probably  Villal- 
pando— who  reverenced  her  as  his  guide  and  teacher,  and  she  wfvs 
a  dogmatizer,  for  her  writings,  both  MS.  and  printed,  were  required 
to  be  surrendered.  On  the  testimony  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  witnesses,  she  was  sentenced  to  reclusion  for  six  years  in 
hospital,  where  she  was  to  earn  her  support  by  labor.' 

Tliis  shows  increasing  severity,  and  a  still  more  deterrent  exam- 
ple was  furnished,  in  1630,  by  an  auto  in  which  eight  Alumbrados, 
as  we  are  told,  were  burned  aUve  and  six  in  effigy.  There  were 
also  sixty  reconciliations,  of  which  some  wei'e  doubtless  for  the 
same  heresy.'  We  have  no  further  details  of  this  auto,  save  that 
Bernino  characterizes  the  victims  as  obstinate ;  possibly  they  may 
have  been  relapsed  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  abjurations  had  been 
for  light  suspicion,  which  did  not  entail  relaxation  for  relapse.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  affair  w^ould  indicate  that  lUuminism  was  now 
regarded  as  formal  heresy,  not  as  mejcly  inferring  suspicion,  and 
that  pertinacity  incurred  the  stake. 

Obstinacy,  in  fact,  converts  into  formal  hereby  what  may  be 
otherwise  regarded  as  light  suspicion,  as  it  infers  disobedience  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Church.  This  is  seen  in  an  interesting  review 
of  the  whole  subject  by  an  inquisitor  about  1640.  He  describes 
the  evidence  customarily  brought  against  alumbrado  confessors 
and  preachers,  of  teaching  sensuality  under  cover  of  mortification. 
Some  hold  that  indecent  handling  and  sleeping  with  a  woman 
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»  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch  Seld.  A.,  8ubt.  11;  Arch  Seld.  130, 

'  Llorente,   Hist,  crit.,  ciip.  xxxviii,  n.  5. — Llopenl*'«  statement  is  confirmed 

by  the  account  in  Bemino's  IlUtoria  di  tulte  I'llertsie,  IV,  G13.    See  also  Tenago, 

Theologia  historioo-mystica,  p.  6  (Venetiis,  1764). 
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are  meritorious  as  trampIiQg  on  the  devil  and  overcoming  temp- 
tation; so  it  is  with  making  the  penitent  strip  and  stand  against  a 
wall  with  arms  outstretched,  and  other  details  that  may  well  be 
spared.     There  is  also  teaching  that  obedience  is  better  than  the 
aacranient  and  that  it  excuses  what  would  otherwise  be  evil,  or 
that  God  has  revealed  to  them  that  such  things  are  not  sin,  or  that 
interior  impulses  are  to  be  followed  in  doing  or  not  doing  anything. 
Such  persons,  he  tells  us  are  confined  in  the  secret  prison,  without 
Bequestration,  although,  if  there  is  suspicion  of  heresy,  there  is 
sequestration.     If,  as  usually  occurs,  they  confess  to  these  teach- 
ings, extenuating  them  as  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance 
without  errors  of  belief,  and  if  they  arc  priests  or  frailes,  the  sen- 
t€Dce  ifi  read  in  the  audience-chamber  and  the  punishment  is  the 
same  as  for  solicitation  in  the  confessional — that  is  to  say,  reclusion 
in  a  monastery  for  a  term  of  years  and  deprivation  of  the  faculty 
of  confessing.     But,  if  this  evil  doctrine  has  caused  much  injury, 
as  at  Llerena,  they  appear  in  a  public  auto  whh  some  years  of 
(jalley-service  and,  if  they  are  priests  owning  property,  they  are 
fined  at  discretion. 

If  there  should  be  obstinacy  and  rejection  of  the  arguments  of 
the  theologians  deputed  to  reason  with  them,  there  is  postpone- 
ment for  some  months  to  allow  time  for  conversion,  as  happened 
m  Logrofio  with  a  certain  priest,  and  in  Valladolid  with  a  fraile. 
The  priest  taught  liis  female  penitents  that  there  was  no  sin  in 
kiases  and  in  indecent  handling  and  in  sleeping  with  a  woman  so 
long  as  the  final  act  was  omitted.  He  revoked  repeatedly  and 
varied  between  submission  and  persistence,  but  was  convinced 
at  last  and  appeared  in  a  public  auto,  abjiu-ed  de  vehementi,  was 
ally  degraded  with  five  years  of  galleys  and  ten  more  of  exile, 
es  perpetual  deprivation  of  confessing.  If  the  culprit  is 
impervious  to  argument  and  will  not  abandon  errors  of  belief, 
he  miLst  be  treated  as  a  heretic  and  be  relaxed  even  if  he  denies 
iutcntion.  There  was  one  who  abjured  de  vehementi  and  relapsed. 
It  was  alleged  by  his  Order  that  he  was  insane,  for  he  was  a 
person  of  high  repute  for  ^'irtue  and  learning :  he  was  given  secret 
penance,  but  so  severe  that  he  was  never  heard  of  again.' 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  extreme  position 
ed  by  Pacheco  had  not  been  mahitained  and  that  simple 
cism   was  tolerated  unless    it  was  complicated   with   the 
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follies  of  Illuminism,  especially  as  concerned  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  Tlie  policy  of  the  Inquisition,  in  fact, 
was  by  no  means  uniform;  for  a  time  many  harmless  mys- 
tics were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  veneration  of  their 
(hsriples  while,  if  there  was  scandal  or  imposture  or  some  ulte- 
rior motive,  prosecution  was  easy.  One  such  case  was  that 
of  Fray  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon  whom  we  have  seen  (Vol. 
II,  p.  135)  concerned  with  the  case  of  the  nuns  of  San  Placido  and 
the  Marquis  of  Villanueva,  in  1630.  A  contemporary  was  Dona 
Luisa  de  Colmenares,  popularly  known  as  Madre  Luisa  de  Carrion, 
a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  at  Carrion  de  los  Condes, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had  passed  fifty-three  years  in  a  cloister. 
She  was  not  strictly  an  Alumbrado  but  a  mystic  of  the  type  of 
Santa  Teresa,  and  her  case  is  instructive  as  showing  how  general 
was  the  belief  attributing  supernatural  powers  to  beings  favored 
by  God,  how  profitably  this  belief  could  be  exploited  by  shrewd 
management,  and  how  effectively  the  Inquisition  could  intervene, 
in  the  face  of  the  moat  intense  popular  opposition.  There  Ls  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Madre  Luisa  was  consciously  an  impostor; 
she  was  merely  an  ignorant  old  woman,  hypnotically  habituated 
to  trances  and  visions  like  so  many  others,  and  the  Franciscan 
Order,  to  which  she  belonged,  saw  in  her  a  speculative  value  of 
which  they  made  the  most.  Philip  IV  venerated  her  and  popes 
were  her  correspondents;  there  was  an  immense  demand  for  ob- 
jects sanctified  by  her — crosses,  beads,  images  of  the  Christ-child 
and  similar  trifles — the  sales  of  which  brought  in  large  profits  and, 
between  these  and  the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  the  Order  was  said  to 
have  realized  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  and  to  look  forward 
to  much  more  if  it  could  secure  her  canonization  after  death. 

Suddenly,  in  1635,  the  Inquisition  undertook  to  investigate  her. 
There  had  been  nothing  exceptional  in  her  career,  except  its  suc- 
cess and,  under  Franciscan  management  she  had  been  mostly 
kept  clear  of  the  errors  condemned  in  Pacheco's  edict.  The 
motive  for  action  is  obscure,  and  the  most  probable  suggestion  is 
that  the  opponents  of  Count-Duke  Olivares  had  sought,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  to  make  use,  for  political  ends,  of  the  boundless 
popular  veneration  of  which  she  was  the  object.  Yet  there  was 
significant  caution  in  the  preliminaries.  Juan  Santos,  senior 
Inquisitor  of  Valladolid,  was  ordered  to  examine  her,  when  he 
pretended  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  and  on  the  road  stopped 
for  a  fortnight  at  Carrion.    It  was  not  difficult  to  involve  an  untu- 
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tored  nun  in  erroneous  theological  speculations,  and  a  warrant 

for  her  arrest  followed;  she  was  placed  in  a  carriage  with  a  female 

relative  of  one  of  the  inquisitors,  wiien  her  journey  to  Valladolid 

was  a  triumphal  procession.    A  pilltir  of  Ught,  changing  into  a 

cross,  was  seen  in  the  sky;  everj^vhere  the  population  gathered 

in  mass,  and  the  precaution  of  entering  Valladolid  at  night  was 

iBAvailing,  for  the  crowds  were  so  great  that  she  was  with  difficulty 

fwried  in  safety,  through  the  surging  mob  striving  to  gather  some 

fragment  of  her  dress  as  a  talisman.    She  was  housed  in  the 

Augustinian  convent,  where  she  was  the  object  of  veneration  to 

the  nuns,  who  declared  her  destined  to  be  the  most  powerful  saint 

in  the  annals  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was  observed  that  she  no  longer 

kjkd  ecstasies,  although  at  Carrion  they  had  been  of  daily  occurrence 

^u  were  celebrated  by  sounding  the  organ,  when  everyone  rushed 

to  see  them. 

The  Franciscans  officially  imdertook  her  defence ;  the  population 
of  Valladolid,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head,  were  so  demonstrative 
in  her  favor  that  the  tribunal  hesitated,  and  the  Suprema  had  to 
send  a  special  commi.ssioner,  who  was  no  other  than  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Juan  Dionisio  Portocarrero,  soon  afterwards  rewarded 
with  the  bishopric  of  Guadi.x.  It  was  easy  to  make  her  convict  her- 
self of  heresy,  for  she  was  foolish  and  ignorant,  full  of  vain-glory, 
aad  merely  a  tool  of  the  rapacious  friars  who  had  exploited  her. 
Papers  signed  by  her  were  in  circulation  in  which  she  declared 
that  she  had  seen  the  Di\ane  Essence,  that  she  was  confirmed 
in  grace,  that  at  six  years  of  age  Christ  had  removed  her  heart  of 
Besh  and  substituted  his  own,  that  he  had  given  her  an  apple  of 
paradise  by  which  she  would  remain  immortal  until  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  when  she  would  accompany  Enoch  and  Elias  in  the 
War  with  Antichrist;  that  God  sustained  her  without  food,  and  much 
more  that  testifies  to  the  incredible  credulity  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  unscrupulous  audacity  of  the  friars.  I'nder  examination,  she 
declared  that  she  had  seen  the  Divine  Essence,  but  she  proved 
herself  wholly  Ignorant  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
uttered  a  thounand  follies,  including  a  revelation  from  God  that 
all  who  possessed  her  crosses,  beads,  rosaries  or  other  objects  of 
devotion  would  be  saved  unconditionally  and  could  rest  secure 
of  their  predestination. 

The  fore-ordained  condemnation  was  preceded  by  an  edict  of 
October  23,  1636,  requiring  the  surrender  of  all  letters,  portraits, 
eroeses,  beads  etc.,  which  were  so  numerous  that  in  a  few  days  the 
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cura  of  the  parish  of  San  Miguel  had  a  room  full  of  them.  The 
poor  old  crone  was  blind,  toothless  and  exhausted  with  a  life  of 
hysteria;  the  shock  of  these  experiences  was  too  great  for  her 
feeble  vitality,  and  she  died  in  November.  This  was,  of  course, 
no  impediment  to  her  trial,  and  the  tribunal  was  justly  incensed 
to  learn  that  the  bishop  had  buried  her  without  it.s  permission. 
When  summoned  to  answer  for  this  he  threatened  a  popular  up- 
rising, but  the  tribunal  held  good,  exhumed  the  body  and  verified 
its  identity,  after  which  the  Suprerna  ordered  a  second  exhumation 
and  burial  under  its  authority. 

It  .seems  that  no  formal  sentence  was  ever  rendered.  The 
Franciscans  talked  of  appealing  to  the  pope,  but  were  only  laughed 
at.  Madre  Luisa  had  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  but  that  her 
devotees  had  not  lost  all  veneration  for  her  is  shown  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  1638,  forbidding  all  discassion  of  the  case.  In  1643  it 
was  referred  to  Arce  y  Reynoso,  together  with  that  of  San  Pladdo 
and,  in  1644,  he  was  said  to  be  pushing  it  with  energy,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  wi.sely  allowed  to  be  forgotten,  without  reaching  a 
conclusion.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  inquisitorial  edict,  her 
crosses  were  not  all  surrendered  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
enriched  with  indulgences,  for  we  find  them  condemned  by  the 
Roman  Congregation  of  Indulgences  in  1668  and  again  in  1678.' 

Rut  for  the  presumably  political  motive  prompting  her  prose- 
cution it  may  be  assumed  that  Madre  Luisa  would  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  Her  career  was  no  more  extra- 
vagant than  tliat  of  her  contemporary,  the  Blessed  Marfa  Ana  dc 
Jesus,  a  Madrileila,  who  was  Iwrn  in  1565  and  died  in  1624.  She 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  La  Merced,  and  her  biography  was  written 
in  1673,  by  Fray  Juan  de  la  Presentacion,  official  historiographer 
of  Philip  IV,  who  informs  us  that,  when  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
she  gave  evidence  of  her  future  sanctity :  at  the  age  of  four  she  was 
constantly  at  prayer,  and  at  six  she  had  ecstasies,  visions  and 
revelations.  She  says  herself  that  her  soul  was  ordinarily  illu- 
minated by  God,  who  manifested  his  will  to  her  unmistakably. 
The  effort  for  her  canonization  began  shortly  after  her  death  and 


'  Cartas  do  Jeauitna  (Mem.  hist,  capafiol,  XIII,  122,  150-62,  165,  173,  175, 
177-80.  184,  205-7,  214,  222,  245,  207,  324.  43-5.  528,  543,  547;  XIV,  12,  21, 
47 ;  XV,  80;  XIX,  383).— Fellicer,  Avisos  hisKiricos  (Semanario  erudite,  XX XIII, 
99,  168).— Index  of  Vidal  Marin,  1707,  II,  19.— Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de 
Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  6,  fol.  591.— Decrct.  authcnt.  Sacnc  Congr.  Indulgentt. 
n.  4,  14. 
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was  renewed  at  intervals,  until  she  was  beatified  in  1 783.'  Another 
contemporary  of  Marfa  Ana  dc  Jesus  was  she  of  Peru,  known  as  la 
Azucena  de  Quito.  Born  in  1618  and  dying  in  1645,  her  miracles 
commenced  before  her  birth,  and  she  began  to  mortify  the  flesh 
by  refusing  to  suckle  before  noon-day.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in 
her  humility,  she  prayed  to  be  denied  the  favor  of  visions  and 
miracles.  Efforts  were  conunenced,  in  1670,  to  procure  her  canoni- 
zation, but  it  was  not  until  1850  that  she  was  beatified  by  Pius  IX.* 

These  saintly  mystics,  with  their  direct  communications  from 
God,  wielded  an  influence  which  we  can  scarce  realize.  They 
bad  become  so  numerous  and  their  revelations  were  so  unhe.si- 
t&tingly  accepted,  that  Spain  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mysticism,  in  wliich  the  divine  guidance  was  souglit,  rather  than 
the  councils  of  human  wisdom.  Ollvares  niiglit  well  fear  any 
adverse  utterances  of  Madre  Luisa,  for  his  downfall,  in  1643,  was 
awelerated  by  visions  enjoyed  by  Don  Francisco  de  Chiribaga, 
although  the  Jesuit  Padre  Galindo,  who  was  concerned  in  making 
them  known,  was  imprisoned  by  liis  superiors  for  acting  without 
their  permission.'  When  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb  at  this  time,  it  is  a  curious  revelation  of 
impulses  under  which  it  was  governed  to  find  Philip  IV  com- 
ig  of  the  perplexities  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  visions 

)ught  to  him  by  the  frailes;  this  matter  of  revelations,  he  says, 
is  one  which  requires  much  consideration,  especially  when  he  is 
told  that  God  orders  hira  to  punish  those  who  have  rendered  him 
good  service,  and  to  elevate  those  whose  methods  have  not  earned 
them  a  good  reputation.  All  that  is  lacking  to  complete  this 
picture  of  unreasoning  superstition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
utterance  is  made  to  another  mystic  to  whom  he  appeals  for 
guidance  and  for  intercession  with  God  to  send  him  light.* 

Marfa  de  Jesus,  commonly  known  as  Sor  Marfa  de  Agreda,  to 
whom  Philip  thus  turned  for  counsel,  was  too  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  royal  favor  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Inquisition  yet, 
notwithstanding  that  favor,  her  revelations  were  rejected  by 
Rome,  thus  f  lu-nishing  another  example  of  the  difBculty  of  differen- 


»  Vid«.  pp.  6,  10,  275  (Ed.  17S4). 

•  Various  biographies  of  her  have  been  written  by  Moran  de  Butron,  Pietro 
(W  8piriU>  .Santo,  P.  Gijon  y  Leon,  P.  Gius,  Boero  and  Juan  del  Castillo,  of 
mmu  of  which  repeated  editions  have  appeared. 

•  Pellicer,  Avisos  hijst/irioos  (.Semariiirio  enidito,  XXXIII,  171). 

•  Oehoa,  Epistolario  eBpafiol,  II,  81. 
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tiating  between  sanctity  and  heresy.  She  haxi  practised  mental 
prayer  from  the  time  when  she  was  able  to  use  her  reason,  and 
she  was  in  constant  communication  with  God,  the  Virgin  and 
the  angels.'  Her  fame  filled  the  land,  and  her  voluminous  writings, 
wliich  claim  to  be  inspired,  still  form  part  of  the  devotional  litera- 
ture of  the  faitWul.  She  so  captured  the  confidence  of  Philip 
that  he  made  her  his  chief  adviser;  for  twenty-two  years,  until 
her  death  in  1665,  four  months  before  his  own,  he  maintained 
constant  correspondence  with  her  by  every  post.  Her  influence 
thus  was  almost  unbounded,  but  she  seems  never  to  have  abused 
it;  her  advice  was  asually  sound,  and  she  never  sought  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  unpoverished  convent  of  Agreda,  of  which  she  was 
the  superior. 

With  all  the  power  of  the  Franciscan  Order  and  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  sastain  her  claims  to  sanctity,  the  canonization  of  such  a 
personage  would  seem  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  efTeeted  if  she  had  not  reduced  her  revelations 
to  writing.  However  they  might  suit  the  appetite  of  Spanish  ]Mety, 
nourished  so  long  on  mystic  extravagance,  they  did  not  appeal  to 
the  sober  judgement  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world.  In  spite  of 
their  divine  inspiration,  her  Letarda  y  nombres  misteriosos  de  la 
Reina  del  Cielo  and  her  Mtstica  Ciudad  de  Dios  were  condemned 
in  Rome,  and  the  decree  as  to  tlve  latter  was  posted  on  the  doors 
of  St.  Peter's,  August  4, 1681.  The  Mistica  Ciudad  was  eminently 
popular  in  Spain  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  court,  its 
prohibition  was  suspended.  The  Inquisition  took  advantage  of 
this,  in  16S6,  to  issue  a  decree  permitting  its  circulation,  at  which 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  naturally  offended  and,  in  1692, 
the  papal  decree  of  condemnation  appeared  in  the  Appendbc  to 
the  Index  of  Innocent  XI,  in  .<:j)ite  of  which  the  book  was  formally 
permitted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.'  When,  in  1695,  a  trans- 
lation by  Pere  Thomas  Croset  appeared  in  France,  the  Sorboruie, 
by  decree  of  September  27,  1696,  condemned  it  as  containing 
propositions  contrary  to  the  rules  of  eociesiastical  modesty,  and 
many  fables  and  dreams  from  the  Apocrypha,  exposing  Catholi- 


'  Vita  Vea.  Maria:  de  Agreda,  8M.  «.  8,  13,  38.— Pnefat.  ad  Lib.  I,  Vjt«  B. 
Virginis. 

*  Archive  de  Simaiicas.  Inq.  Leg.  1465,  fol.  101. — Index  Libb.  prohib.  Innoc. 
PP.  XI,  p.  167:  Append,  p.  41.— R«usch,  Der  ludcx,  II,  2.53.— Mendham,  Literary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  272-1  (I^ndon.  1830).— Phdippeaux,  Rela- 
tion de  I'Origine  etc.  du  Quietisnie,  I,  178-83  (s.  I.  1732). 
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eisin  to  the  contempt  of  the  heretics.'  The  Spanish  court  labored 
■ifjfcrnestly  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  suspension  and  finally  suc- 
*  teeded,  so  that  the  book  was  omitted  from  the  1710  Index  of 
Clement  XI.  Then  in  1729,  the  .subject  was  again  taken  up,  when, 
after  a  long  debate,  the  book  was  permitted,  though  Dr.  Eusebius 
Amort  tells  us  that  in  Rome,  in  1735,  he  was  shown  a  decree  of 
Benedict  XIII  renewing  the  prohibition  and  asserting  that  its  with- 
drawal had  been  obtained  fraudulently;  still,  the  book  has  never 
ance  reappeared  in  the  Index.''  Tliicre  was  a  similar  struggle 
over  the  tetania,  wliich  was  still  included  in  the  1716  Index  of 
Clement  XI  and  the  first  Index  of  Benedict  XIV,  in  1744,  but  has 
disappeared  from  all  succeeding  issues.*  Less  successful  thus  far 
ha.s  been  the  pensistent  effort  to  procure  the  canonization  of  Madre 
Marfa,  leading  to  a  papal  decree  of  April  27,  1773,  forbidding  all 
future  proceedings  in  the  case.  Notwithstanding  this,  Leo  XIII, 
on  -March  10,  18S4,  ordered  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to  consider 
in  secret  whether  this  prohibition  couUl  be  removed.  To  suggest 
Fuch  a  discussion  is  almost  equivalent  to  prejudging  it  afhrmatively 
but,  before  the  decision  was  reached,  chance  led  to  the  publication 
in  the  Deutscher  Merkiir  of  December  29,  1889,  of  the  whole  secret 
history  of  the  case,  which  has  probably  put  an  end,  at  lea.st  for 
the  present,  to  the  prospect  of  enrolling  in  the  calendar  of  saints 
one  who.se  revelations  have  been  so  repeatedly  condemned  as  illu- 
sory or  as  emanating  from  Satan. 


While,  as  we  shall  see,  the  pest  of  beatas  rerelanderag  and  more 
or  less  conscioas  impo.stors  continued  to  afflict  the  land,  the  cases 
recognized  as  Alumbrados  are  comparatively  few  during  the 
remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a  Toledo  record,  com- 
mencing in  164S,  the  first  one  occurs  in  1679,  when  the  Franciscan 
Pr»y  Francisco  de  Toledo  was  convicted.  In  this  the  offence  is 
treated  as  formal  heresy,  requiring  reconciliation,  and  the  puni.ih- 
ment  was  e.xtremely  severe.     He  was  to  receive  a  circular  discipline 


'  lyArgeiitrK?,  Collect.  Judic.  de  novia  Erroribus.  TIT,  I,  156. 

'  Aoalecta  Fmnciscana,  I,  92. — Reusch,  Der  Index,  II,  256. — Amort  de  Reve- 
ktioiubus,  P.  n,  p.  226. 

•  Index  dementis  PP.  XI,  p.  292.— Index  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  1744,  p.  313. 
It  a  significant  of  the  resultant  dubious  position  of  the  books  that  CuctAno 
Ibreeoalca,  in  his  Enchiridium  mynitcum  (VeraniF,  \7W}),  while  ^vinft  two  liats 
el  Diyatic  works,  one  peniiittod  ttud  the  other  prohibited,  wholly  omits  the 
•ritingB  of  Marfa  de  .\greda. 
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in  his  convent ;  he  was  to  be  confined  in  a  cell  for  two  years  and  for 
two  years  more  was  to  be  recluded,  during  which  time  he  was  to 
be  occupied  in  works  of  humility.  In  addition,  he  was  perpetually 
suspended  from  orders,  deprived  of  active  and  passive  voice,  and 
reduced  to  lay  communion.  It  is  possiljly  to  (his,  or  to  some 
movement  in  which  Fray  Francisco  bore  a  part,  that  Miguel  Mol- 
ino9  refers,  in  a  letter  of  February  16,  1680,  to  the  Jesuit  General 
Oliva,  saying  that  when,  in  1679,  Satan  sought  to  revive  the  sect 
of  Illuminists  in  Spain,  and  they  had  applied  to  him,  he  had  given 
an  opinion  so  contrary  to  their  follies  that  it  frightened  them  and 
stopped  the  attempt,* 


While  Spain  had  thus  been  combatting  Mysticism,  Rome 
had  remained  comparatively  indifferent,  for  in  Italy  it  had  not 
developed  into  a  popular  inania  to  be  suppressed  irrespective  of 
the  immoral  extravagances  to  which  it  sometimes  led.  In  the 
Edict  of  the  Inquisition  requiring  denunciation  of  all  offences 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  mention  of  Mysticism  or 
Illuminism.-  The  elaborate  folios  of  the  writers  on  the  Holy 
Office — Carena,  Del  Bene,  Lupo,  Dandino— are  silent  as  to  its 
eccentricities.  Yet  these  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  Roman 
Holy  Office,  which  took  cognizance  of  them  when  brought  to  its 
notice.  Occasionally  some  book  too  extravagant  in  its  teachings 
was  put  upon  the  Index.*  Cardinal  Scaglia  (f  1639),  a  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  in  his  little  manual  of  practi 
which  was  circulated  only  in  MS.,  when  treating  of  the  troubl 
customary  in  nunneries,  says  that  through  giddiness  of  brai 
or  vain-glory,  or  illusion,  nuns  often  claim  to  have  celestial  visio 
and  revelations  and  interrourse  with  God  and  the  saints  when, 
the  confessor  is  impriidently  given  to  .spirituality,  he  reduc 
their  utterances  to  writing  and,  if  he  is  learned,  he  defends  the 
very  often  wth  propositions  punishable  by  the  Inquisition.  Sonv 
times,  he  adds,  sensuality  is  involved,  leading  to  the  assertion  th 
carnal  acts  are  not  sinful  but  meritorious,  when,  if  the  confei 
desires  to  take  advantage  of  this,  he  seeks  with  revelations  a: 
false  doctrines  to  prove  that  they  are  lawful.    Cases  of  this  kini 


4 


"•  Archive  hist,  oacional,  Inq.  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  1. — Biblioteca  Cosanatena 
MS.  X.  V,  27.  fol.  235. 

•  Bordonj  Sacrum  Tribunal  Judicum,  p.  508  (Rodur,  1648). — Ign.  Lupl 
gomcus.  Novs  Lux  in  £)dictuin  S.  Inquii^it.  (Bergomi,  1048). 

•  Reuflch,  Dcr  Index,  11,  filO-U. 
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have  occurred  in  the  Holy  Office,  when  priests  who  so  justify 
themselves  become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  heresy.  Such  cases 
also  occur  between  women  assuming  to  be  spiritual  and  their  con- 
fessors, who  so  teach  them,  even  without  revelations  and  visions, 
leading  their  spiritual  daughters  to  believe  these  to  be  works  of 
merit  and  mortification.' 

Bemino  tells  us  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Illu- 
minism  was  widely  diffused  throughout  Italy,  where  abjurations 
enforced  by  the  Inquisition  were  frequent,  but  this  is  probably 
the  exaggeration  so  frequent  with  heresiologista.*  A  well-marked 
case,  however,  startled  Florence  in  1640,  when  the  Canon  Pandolfo 
Ricasoli,  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  noble  house  of  the 
Barons  of  Trappola  and  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  handsome 
fortune,  was  arrested  with  his  chief  accomplice  Faustina  Mainardi, 
her  brother  Girolamo,  and  the  Maestro  Serafino  de'  Servi,  Dottor 
Carlo  Scalandrini,  the  priest  Giacomo  Fantoni,  Andrea  Biliotti, 
Francesco  Borgesclii  and  two  others,  Mozzetti  and  Cocchi.  Some 
nuns  of  Santa  Anna  sul  Prato  were  also  implicated,  but  if  they 
were  prosecuted  no  knowledge  of  it  was  allowed  to  reach  the 
public.  They  seem  to  have  formed  a  coterie  of  Illuminists  to 
whom  Ricasoli  taught  that  all  manner  of  indecent  acts  conduced 
to  purity,  if  performed  with  the  mind  fixed  on  God ;  they  claimed 
special  relations  with  heaven  and  were  free  from  sin  in  whatever 
they  did  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  This  continued  for  eight 
jears;  rumors  spread  abroad  and  were  conveyed  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, when  Ricasoli  came  forward  and  denounced  himself  with 
expressions  of  contrition.  A  public  alto  di  fede  was  held,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1641,  in  the  great  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Croce, 
titended  by  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  the  nuncio 
lod  other  notabilities.  One  of  the  culprits,  Serafino  de'  Servi, 
bd  died  in  prison  and  appeared  in  effigy,  the  rest  abjured  de 
fdkemend.  Ricasoli,  Faustina  and  Fantoni  were  condemned  to 
Ttrpelual  irremissible  prison,  others  to  prison  with  the  privilege 
I  rf  asking  for  pardon,  while  two,  Cocchi  and  Rorgeschi,  had  a 
[private  att-o  di  fede  and  were  confined  in  the  Stinche  prison  at 
•  pleasure  of  the  Inquisition.  Ricasoli,  as  he  was  led  away, 
•Jared  that  he  had  acted  foolishly  and  ignorantly,  and  he  asked 


^qudia,  Prattica  per  le  cause  del  Sant'  Officio,  cap.  2.5  (MS.  peTiet  me).    There 
copies  in  thi>  Ribliotlidque  nationale,  foncis  itAlipn,  l.')0:  in  the  Royal  Library 
!«mioh.  Cod.  Ital.  5'M,  and  in  the  Mvinioipnl  Lihran-  of  Piacenza. 
Beroioo,  Historia  di  tutte  rHercsie,  IV,  712  (Veneaia,  1717.) 
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pardon  of  the  people  for  the  scandal  which  he  had  caused;  he 
lingered  in  his  prison  until  July  1657,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
78,  protesting  to  the  end  that  he  had  erred  through  ignorance  and 
not  through  lust;  there  was  some  question  as  to  his  interment, 
but  finally  he  received  Christian  burial.  The  inquisitor,  Fra  Gio- 
vanni Muzzarelli,  was  sternly  rebuked  for  misplaced  mercy  by 
the  Roman  Congregation  and  was  speedily  replaced  by  one  of 
severer  temper.' 

Impostors  likewise  were  not  unknown,  as  appears  in  the  career 
of  Francesco  Giuseppe  Borri,  a  brilliant  but  dissolute  scion  of  a 
noble  Milanese  house.  A  misadventure  in  Rome  forced  liim  to 
take  asylum  in  a  church  where,  in  recognition  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  he  changed  his  Ufe.  He  soon  had  visions  and  revelations, 
from  which  he  constructed  a  new  theology,  showing  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  myt^teries  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  universe. 
That  St.  Anne  was  conceived  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  Virgin  consequently  was  Deity,  was  one  of  the  twenty  errors  .set 
forth  in  his  sentence.  Moreover  he  had  been  selected  to  found  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Highest,  in  which  all  mankind  would  be  brought 
under  papal  rule,  and  the  world  would  live  in  peace  for  a  thousand 
years;  the  philosopher's  stone,  of  which  he  had  the  secret,  would 
f furnish  the  means  of  raising  the  papal  armies,  in  the  leadership 
'of  which  he  would  be  guided  by  St.  Michael.  Rome  soon  became 
dangerous  for  the  new  prophet  and,  in  1655,  he  transferred  his 
propaganda  to  Milan,  where  he  founded  a  secret  mystical  Order,  the 
members  of  which  were  trained  in  meditation  and  mental  prayer, 
pledged  themselves  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  contributed  all  their 
property  to  the  common  fund.  The  Milanese  inquisitor  got  wind 
of  the  new  sect  and  arrested  .some  of  the  members;  Borri  thought 
of  raising  a  tumult  but  decided  in  favor  of  the  safer  alternative 
of  flight.  His  case  was  transferreti  to  the  Roman  Congregation, 
which  cited  him,  March  20,  1669,  to  appear  within  ninety  days 
and  then  tried  him  in  absentia,  with  the  result  that  his  effigy,  with 
all  his  impious  ^-ritings,  was  burnt  on  January  3,  1661.  His  I 
dupes  were  duly  prosecuted,  but  seem  not  to  have  been  severely 
punished. 


I 


'  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  CocL  Ital.  185,  pp.  1-7. — Library  of  the  Sominario 
dclla  Curia  arciveacovilc  di  Finm/.p,  Chieso,  .Spogli,  Vol.  I,  pp.  407  sqq, — [Modesto 
Raslrelli]  Fattj  attinrnti  all'  Inquisizione,  pp,  175-77  (Venezia,  1782). — Cf. 
CMtii,  Eretici  d'  Italia,  III,  336. 
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Meanwhile  he  was  starting  on  a  fresh  career  in  Northern  Europe, 
as  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  secrets  of  alchemy  and  medicine, 
with  a  success  that  even  Cagliostro  might  have  envied.  Strass- 
burg  and  Anisterdani  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  seiluctive  arts. 
In  Hamburg,  Christina  of  Sweden  furnished  him  with  means  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  Grand  Ai'canum.  Frederic  III  of 
Denmark  lavished  large  sums  on  him  and  even  made  him  chief 
political  adviser,  which  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  heir-apparent, 
Christian  V,  on  whose  accession,  in  1670,  he  was  obliged  to  save 
his  life  by  flight.  He  sought  to  find  refuge  in  Turkey,  but  in 
Moravia,  when  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  frontier,  he  was 
arrested  by  mistake,  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  in 
Vienna.  There  the  papal  nuncio  recognized  and  claimed  him,  but 
Leopold  I,  whose  favor  he  had  speedily  acquired  by  his  chemical 
marvels,  surrendered  him  only  on  condition  that  his  life  should 
be  spared.  Before  the  Inquisition  he  confessed  his  errors  and 
attributed  them  to  diabolical  inspiration,  and  his  sentence,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1672,  was  merely  to  perpetual  prison  and  certain  spiritual 
penances.  Even  here  his  good  luck  befriended  him,  for  Cardinal 
d'Estr^es,  the  influential  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV,  in  dangerous 
illness,  asked  to  consult  him  and,  on  recovery,  procured  hi!5  transfer 
to  easier  confinement  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was 
allowed  special  privileges  and  sometimes  to  go  out  and  visit  the 
gick.  There  he  remained  imtil  his  death,  August  20,  1695 — just 
a  century  before  Cagliostro  came  to  the  same  end.' 

Although  the  Roman  Inquisition  issued  no  general  denuncia- 
tions, there  was  a  surveillance  kept  over  the  votaries  of  mental 
prayer  and  contemplation,  in  view  of  the  extravagances  to  which 

jihey  might  be  led  when,  abandoning  themselves  wholly  to  God, 
they  felt  themselves  irresponsible  for  what  God  might  cause  them 
to  do,  in  the  rapture  of  Quietism.  Tliere  was  a  little  community 
of  this  kind  formed  in  Genoa,  where  they  were  known  as  Sequere 
me,  from  the  phrase  used  when  addressing  those  whom  they  elected 
to  join  them.  Under  the  lead  of  a  Trinitarian  friar,  they  bought 
hoxise  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  lived  in  the  utmost  austerity, 

"devoting  themselves  to  contemplation.     Thus  came  visions  and 
revelations  that  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed  through  them  by 

'  Biblioteea  del  R.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma,  MiswllMiea  MS.,  pp.  577-630.— 
ayttl  Library  of  Munich,  Cod.  Itat.  185,  pp.  13-26.— L'AmbaaciatA  di  Romolo 
I'Romani,  p.  689  (Colon.  1676).— Collect.  Decret.  S.  Congr.  S.  Officii,  p.  7  (Ma 
me),— Cantft,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  330. 
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a  new  pope,  of  whom  they  were  to  be  the  apostles.  One  of  them 
communicated  this  to  a  vicar  of  the  Inquisition  who  promptly 
reported  to  the  tribunal.  They  were  all  summoned  before  it; 
some  went  into  ecstasies  and,  as  a  body,  they  threatened  the 
inquisitor  with  the  vengeance  of  God  and  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  ordered  their  prosecution, 
which  resulted  in  their  being  adjudged  to  be  crazy  rather  than 
evil-minded.  The  friar  was  deprived  of  active  and  passive  voice 
in  his  Order  and  the  rest  were  dismissed  with  threats  of  the  galleys 
if  they  reassembled  and  continued  to  wear  the  habit  which  they 
had  adopted.^ 

More  persistent  was  the  sect  known  as  the  Pelagini  which,  about 
1650,  developed  itself  in  the  Valcamonica  and  spread  throughout 
Lombardy.  Giacomo  Filippo  di  Santa  Pelagia  was  a  layman  of 
Milan,  highly  esteemed  for  conspicuous  piety.  From  Marco  Moro- 
sini.  Bishop  of  Brescia  (1645-1654)  he  obtained  permission  to 
found  conventicles  or  oratories  in  the  Valcamonica,  but  it  shows 
that  mental  prayer  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  exercise  when 
Morosini  imposed  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  practised 
in  these  littie  assemblies.  The  prohibition  was  disregarded  and 
the  devotees  largely  gave  themselves  up  to  contemplation,  with 
the  result  that  they  had  trances  and  revelations;  they  threw  off 
subjection  to  their  priests  and  were  accused  of  claiming  that  mental 
prayer  was  essential  to  salvation,  that  none  but  Pelagini  could 
be  saved,  that  those  who  practised  it  became  impeccable,  that 
laymen  could  preach  and  hear  confesaons,  that  indulgences  were 
worthless  and  that  God  through  them  would  reform  the  world. 
In  1654,  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  (afterwards  Alexander  VIII) 
obtained  the  see  of  Brescia  and  by  accident  discovered  some  col- 
porteurs distributing  the  Catechism  of  Calvin,  along  with  the  tracts 
of  the  Pela^ni.  In  March,  1656,  he  sent  to  the  Valcamonica 
three  commissioners  with  verbal  instructions  and  armed  with  full 
powers,  who  temporarily  suppressed  the  oratories  and  made  a 
number  of  arrests,  but  the  Inquidtion  intervened,  taking  the 
aflfair  out  of  his  hands  and  prosecuting  the  leaders.* 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Filippo,  except  that  he  never  was 
condemned.    He  probably  died  early  in  the  history  of  the  sect 

'  MSS.  of  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan,  H,  S,  VI,  20,  foL  140. 

*  Bemino,  Historia  di  tutte  I'Hereaie,  IV,  722-6. — ^MSS.  of  Ambrosian  Library, 
H,  S,  VI,  29,  fol.  14.  This  latter  is  a  considerable  body  of  dociunenta  from  which 
are  derived  the  facts  that  follow. 
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and  his  memory  was  cherished  as  that  of  a  saint  with  thaumaturgic 
power.  In  1686,  the  Archprieat  of  Morbegno,  in  the  Valtelline, 
was  found  to  be  distributing  reUcs  of  him  and  collecting  materials 
for  his  life  and  miracles,  all  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon, 
after  obeying  a  summons  from  Calchi,  the  Inquisitor  of  Como. 
There  were  also  inquiries  made  of  the  Provost  of  Talamona  as  to 
his  motives  in  keeping  a  picture  of  Filippo  and  whether  it  was 
prayed  to.* 

After  Filippo's  disappearance  we  hear  of  Francesco  Catanel  and 
of  the  Archpriest  Marc  Antonio  Ricaldini  as  leaders  of  the  sect, 
ut  Agostino  Ricaldini,  a  brother  of  the  latter  and  a  married  lay- 
n,  was  really  the  centre  around  which  it  gathered.  In  Otto- 
booi's  prosecution,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1656  and  thrice  tortiired, 
and,  on  September  19,  1660,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Brescia 
tribunal  to  e.vile  from  tiie  Valcamonica  and  was  relegated  to 
Treviso.  Persisting  in  his  errors,  he  was  again  tried  in  Treviso, 
obliged  to  abjin-e  de  vehetnenti  and  sentcncetl  to  perpetual  prison, 
while  a  book  which  he  had  written  was  j)ublicly  burnt.  How 
long  his  imprisonment  lasted  does  not  ap]>eftr  but,  in  1680,  we 
find  him  living  in  Treviso,  under  surveillance  of  the  episcopal 
vicar-general.' 

If  Ottoboni  and  the  Inquisition  fancied  that  they  had  crushed 
the  sect,  they  were  mistaken.  It  maintained  a  secret  existence 
fnr  over  twenty  years,  which  enabled  it  lo  spread  far  beyond  ita 
original  seat  and,  about  1680,  it  had  associations  and  oratories  for 
mental  prayer  established  in  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Treviso, 
PaduA,  Pesaro,  Lucca  and  doubtless  many  other  places,  while  its 
votaries  expected  it  to  spread  through  the  world.  Ricaldini,  at 
Treviso,  was  busy  in  corresponding  with  the  heads  of  the  associa- 
tions and  receiving  their  visit^s.  In  Brescia,  Bartolommeo  Bona, 
priest  of  S.  Rocco,  presided  over  an  oratory  of  sixty  members  and 
was  even  said  to  have  six  himdrcd  souls  under  his  direction. 
They  were  called  Pellegrini  di  8.  Rocco,  they  practised  mental 
prayer  assiduously  and  had  even  procured  an  episcopal  licence 
for  the  association.  In  Verona,  (liovanni  Battista  Bonioli  guided 
a  membership  of  thirty  disciples,  many  of  them  persons  of  high 
consideration.  For  the  most  part  the  devotees  seem  to  have  been 
quiet  and  pious  folk,  humbly  seeking  salvation  by  the  interior  way, 


'  Ambrosian  MSS.  vin  sup.  fol.  Ill,  113,  117,  110,  121.  135,  137,  138. 
'  Ibidem,  (ol.  58,  61,  66,  80,  83,  86. 
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but  there  were  some  who  were  given  to  extravagance.  Margarita 
Rossi  had  visions  and  revelations,  strangely  ref)eating  portions  of 
the  fantastic  theology  of  Borri,  and  when  written  out  by  a  beUever, 
Don  Giovanni  Antonio,  it  was  not  difficult  to  extract  from  them 
a  hundred  and  thirty-four  errors,  concerning  which  she  was  tor- 
tured as  to  intention  as  well  as  in  caiput  alienum.  Two  others, 
Cosinio  Dolci  and  Francesco  Nigra  had  visions  and  prophetic 
insight,  for  which  the  latter  was  sentenced,  in  16S4,  to  five  years' 
incarceration/ 

The  sect  could  not  continue  spreading  indefinitely  without  dis- 
covery. In  16S2  the  Inquisition  suddenly  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  action  and  it  repeated  an  edict  which  it  had  issued  in  1656, 
f(  trbidding  all  oratorie.s  and  assemblages  for  mental  prayer.  Rical- 
dini  felt  his  position  critical,  for  he  had  abjured  de  vehemenli 
and  was  liable  to  the  slake  for  relapse.  He  disappeared  from 
Treviso  and  all  that  the  Inquisition  could  learn  was  that  he  was 
somewhere  on  the  Swiss  border.  At  length,  in  16S4,  his  retreat 
was  foiuid  to  be  Chiuro,  in  the  Valtelline,  and  Antonio  Ceccotti, 
Inquisitor  of  Brescia,  made  fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Valtelline  and  the  Podcsta  of  Brescia  to  unite  in  procur- 
ing his  extradition,  but  in  March,  16S5,  Ceccotti  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  learn  that  he  had  died  on  the  previous  October  6th, 
having  received  all  the  sacraments  and  with  the  repute  of  a  most 
pious  Christian.' 

The  prominent  Pelagini  were  duly  prosecute*!,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  vindictiveness  aroused  in  regard  to  them 
and  little  heresy  attributable  to  them.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  light,  for  we  hear,  in  16S5,of  Bona,  one  of  the  leaders, 
having  returned  to  his  district  and  living  in  retirement,  and  of 
Belleri,  another,  being  in  the  Valcamonica,  where  the  bishop  had 
appointed  him  mis.«)ionary  for  the  whole  district.  Evidently  the 
di.sciples  mast  have  escaped  with  a  warning.  What  the  eeele- 
siastica!  authorities  objected  to  was  not  Mysticism  and  its  long- 
accepted  practices,  but  organization,  more  or  less  secret,  under 
leaders  outside  of  the  hierarchy  and  free  from  its  supervision, 
when  heated  brains,  under  divine  inspiration,  indulged  in  dreams 
of  regenerating  the  Church.  It  was  not  until  the  case  of  Molinos 
had  calleil  attention  to  other  dangers  that  there  came  from  Rome 

•  Ambroflian  MSS.  vbi  tup.,  fol.  IS,  22,  24,  34,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43.  44.  45, 
49,  50,  61,  53,  54.  01,81.91. 
'  Ibidem,  fol.  44,  5^1,  66,  SI. 
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strict  orders  for  the  suppression  of  all  oratories  and  of  the  practice 
of  mental  prayer — that  rapture  of  meditation  which  had  been  the 
distinguishing  habit  of  mystics  through  the  ages.' 


Miguel  de  Molinos  was  a  Spaniard,  born  probably  about  1630 
at  Muniesa  (Teruel).  After  obtaining  at  Coimbra  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology,  he  came  to  Rome  in  1665,  in  connection 
with  fl  canonization — probably  of  San  Pedro  Arbuc's,  who  was 
beatified  in  1668.  There  he  speedily  acquirefl  distinction  as  a 
confessor  and  spiritual  director.  Innocent  XI  prized  him  so 
highly  as  to  give  him  apartments  in  the  papal  palace;  the  noblest 
women  placed  themselves  under  lus  care;  his  reputation  spread 
throughout  Italy  and  his  correspondence  became  enormous.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrest  it  is  said  that  the  postage  on  the  letters 
delivered  that  day  at  his  hoa'^e  amounted  to  twenty-three  ducats; 
he  made  a  small  charge  to  cover  expenses  and,  in  the  seques- 
tration of  his  property,  there  were  found  four  thousand  gold 
crowns  derived  from  this  source.  The  letters  seizeil  were  reported 
variously  as  numbering  twelve  or  twenty  thousand,  of  which 
two  hundred  were  from  Christina  of  Sweden  and  two  thoasand 
from  the  Princess  Borghese.  The  my.sticism  which  proved  so 
attractive,  when  set  forth  by  his  winning  personality,  had  in  it — 
^jBtensibly  at  least — nothing  that  had  not  long  since  received  the 
Approbation  of  the  Church  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Spanish 
mystics  and  of  St.  Fran(;-oi8  de  Sales.  It  is  true  that  Molinos 
dropped  the  machinery  of  ecstasies  and  visions,  which  loom  so 
largely  in  the  writings  of  Santa  Teresa,  and  confined  his  way  of 
perfection  to  the  Brahmanical  ideal  of  the  annihilation  of  sense 
and  intellect,  the  mystic  silence  or  death,  in  which  speech  and 
thought  and  desire  are  no  more  and  in  which  God  speaks  with 
the  soul  and  teaches  it  the  highest  wi.sdom.'  This  spiritualized 
h>'pnotism  was  in  no  way  original  with  Molinos,  but  was  the  goal 
which  all  the  mystic  saints  sought  to  attain.    To  reach  it  he  tells 


'  ,\mbrnsian  MSS.  uhi  xup.,  fol.  65,  82,  11.1,  117.  119. 

•  Ouida  spirit iialr,  Lih  I,  n.  128. — "Non  parlando,  non  pensando,  non  desi- 
itpftuido,  si  gitin^  al  perfetto  silrniio  mistico,  nel  quale  Iddio  parla  con  I'anima 
1  a  lei  si  cominuniui  c  Ic  insvgna  ncl  \nii  intiiiio  fondo  la  ■pit  perfetta  e  altn 
npienza." 

Cf.  OsuoA,  Abecwlnrio  Bpiritiial,  P.  rii,  Trnt.  xxi,  Cap.  3,  fol.  203. — Santa 
Teitaa,  Ltbro  de  las  Ile\'vlacioncs. — San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Subida  del  Monte 
Gumelo,  it,  vii. 
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US  the  Boul  must  abandon  itself  wholly  to  God;  it  must  make  no 
resistance  to  the  thoughts  or  impulses  which  God  might  send  or 
allow  Satan  to  send ,  if  assailed  by  intruding  or  sensual  thoughts, 
they  should  not  be  opjxjsed  but  be  quietly  contemned  and  the 
resultant  suffering  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.'  This  was 
the  Quietism — the  Spanish  Dejamienlo — which  was  subsequently 
condemned  so  severely;  there  is  no  question  that  it  had  ita 
dangers  if  the  senses  were  allowed  to  control  the  spirit,  and  the 
adversaries  of  Molinos  made  the  most  of  it,  but  he  taught  that  the 
soul  must  overcome  teniptation  through  patience  and  resignation. 
When  souls  have  acquired  control  of  themselves,  he  says,  if  a  tcmp- 
t'AtioQ  attacks  them  they  soon  overcome  it;  passions  cannot  hold 
out  against  the  divine  strength  which  fills  them,  even  if  the  violence 
is  continued  and  is  supporteti  by  suggestions  of  the  enemy;  the 
soul  gaias  the  victory  and  enjoys  the  infinite  rcsultaixt  benefit.' 

All  this  Molinos  was  allowed  to  teach  for  years  in  the  Holy 
City  with  general  applause,  though  it  had  been  persecuted  in  the 
Pclagini.  In  1675,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  he  embodied 
his  doctrine  in  the  Guida  spirituale,  a  little  volume  which  came 
forth  with  tlie  emphatic  approbation  of  five  distinguislied  tiico- 
logians — four  of  them  consultors  or  censors  of  the  Inquisition  and  g 
all  of  them  men  of  Iiigh  standing  in  their  respective  Orders  ol^H 
Franciscans,  Trinitarians,  Jesuits,  Carmelites  and  Capucluns.  The^^ 
book  had  an  immediate  and  wide  circulation  and  was  translated 
into  many  languages.  Even  in  vSpain  there  was  a  Madrid  e<iition 
in  1676,  one  at  Sarago.ssa  in  1677  and  another  at  Seville  as  late 
as  1685,  without  exciting  animadversion.  Yet  such  a  career  as 
that  of  Molinos  could  not  continue  indefinitely  without  e.xciting 
hostility,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  prmlently  concealed.. 
His  immen.se  success  was  provocative  of  envy  and,  if  mystic  con- 
templation was  largely  adopted  as  the  surest  path  to  salvation, 
what  was  to  be  the  result  on  the  infinite  variety  of  exterior  works 
to  which  the  Church  owed  so  much  of  its  power  and  wealth?  It 
was  found  that  in  many  nunneries  in  Rome,  who.se  confessors  had 
adopted  his  views,  the  inmates  had  cast  aside  their  rosaries  and 
chixplets  and  depended  wholly  on  contemplation.  It  was  observed 
that  at  mass  the  mystic  devotees  did  not  raise  their  eyes  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  or  gaze  on  the  holy  images,  but  pursued 
uninterruptedly  their  mental  prayer.    MoUnos  gave  further  occa- 


'  Guida,  Lib.  i,  n.  68-70. 


'  Guida,  Lib.  m,  n.  3,  40. 
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fflon  for  criticism  by  a  tract  on  daily  communion,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  a  soul,  secure  that  it  was  not  in  mortal  sin,  could 
safely  partake  of  the  sacrament  without  previous  confession — a 
doctrine  which,  however,  theologically  defensible,  threatened,  if 
extensively  practised,  largely  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  while  encouraging  the  sinner  to  settle  his  account 
directly  with  God. 

To  attack  as  a  heretic  a  man  so  universally  respected  and  so 
firmly  entrenched  as  Molinos  might  well  seem  desperate,  and  it 
is  not  suiprising  that  the  credit  for  the  work  was  attributed  to 
the  Jesuits,  as  the  only  body  daring  and  powerful  enough.  The 
current  istory  is  that,  having  resolved  upon  it,  they  procured  Pere 
La  Chaise  to  induce  Louis  XIV  to  order  liia  ambassador,  Cardinal 
d'Estr^es  to  labor  unceasingly  for  the  removal  of  the  scandal 
caosed  by  the  teaching  of  Molinos.  Whether  this  was  so  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  attack  came  from  the  Jesuits, 
and  that  d'Esrtr6es,  who  had  professed  the  warmest  admiration 
for  Molinos,  became  liis  unrelenting  persecutor.  The  campaign 
was  opened  in  1678,  when  Gottardo  Bell'  Uomo,  S.  J.,  issued  at 
Modena  a  work  on  the  comparative  value  of  ordinary  and  mystic 
prayer,  wliich  was  duly  denounced  to  the  Inquisition.  Molinos 
had  been  made  to  recognize  in  various  ways  the  coming  storm, 
and  he  sought  to  conjure  it  in  a  fashion  which  revealed  his  con- 
scio\is  weakness.  February  16,  1G80,  he  addressed  to  the  Jesuit 
General  Oliva  a  long  exculpatory  letter.  He  had  not  attacked 
the  Society  hut  had  always  held  it  in  the  highest  honor,  and  when, 
in  Valencia,  the  University  had  forljidden  the  Jesuit  College  to 
teach  theology,  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  disobeyed  the  order 
and  had  come  to  its  aid.  He  had  never  decried  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  Loyola,  but  had  recognized  the  vast  good  accom- 
pUiihed  by  them,  though  he  held  that,  for  those  suited  to  it,  con- 
templation was  better  than  meditation.  He  had  for  sonic  years 
been  persecuted  and  stigmatized  as  a  heretic,  in  writing  and  preach- 
ing, by  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Society,  but  he 
rejoiced  in  this  and  only  prayed  God  for  those  who  reviled  him 
nor,  in  his  defence  of  tlie  Guich,  had  he  .sought  aught  but  the  glory 
of  God  and,  so  far  from  defending  the  Begghards  and  IHuminati, 
he  had  always  condemned  them.  E\ndently  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit!^  in  discrediting  him  had  l^een  active  and  better  organized 
than  the  records  show,  and  he  thought  it  wiser  to  disarm,  if  possible, 
rather  than  to  struggle  with  adversaries  so  powerful,    diva's 
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answer  of  February  28th  was  by  no  means  reassuring.    He  co 
pUmented  Moliuos  on  his  Christian  spirit  in  returning  good  for 
evil  and  on  the  flattering  tenns  bestowed  on  the  Society  and  its 
founder.     He  had  never  read  the  books  of  Molinos  and  could  not 
speak  of  them  with  knowledge  but,  if  they  corresponded  with  his 
letter,  his  disciples  were  doing  him  great  wrong  in  applying  his 
system  of  contemplation,  of  which  only  the  rarest  soxJs  were 
capable,   indiscriminately  to  nuns  and  worldly  young  women. 
Finally,  he  could  not  understand  why  so  distinguished  a  memb«^ 
of  the  Society  as  Padre  Bell'  Uomo  should  have  been  broug^^f 
before  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  he  gave  infinite  thanks    ' 
to  God  for  defending  him  before  it. 

Promptly  on  the  next  day,  February  29th,  Molinos  replied  t« 
this  discouraging  epistle.  At  much  length  he  disculpated  himself 
for  writings  and  sayings  falsely  attribut<;d  to  him.  He  held  medi- 
tation in  the  highest  esteem  as  an  exercise  suited  to  all;  the  loftiest 
form  of  contemplation  was  a  gift  of  God  bestowed  on  the  rare  souls 
fitted  for  it.  He  again  spoke  of  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
exposed  and,  as  for  Padre  Bell'  Uomo,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
if  his  doctrine  was  as  sound  as  represented  by  Oliva,  God  would 
enlighten  his  ministers  to  recognize  it,  Oliva's  rejoinder  to  this, 
on  March  2d,  would  appear  to  be  wTitten  in  a  style  of  studied 
obscurity,  saying  much  and  meaning  little,  but  one  passage  reveals 
a  source  of  Jesuit  enmity,  in  alluding  to  the  number  of  convents 
which  had  passed  out  of  the  direction  of  the  Society  to  practise 
the  new  method.' 

The  effort  of  Molinos  to  propitiate  his  enemies  had  only  encour- 
aged them  by  its  confession  of  weakness.  Their  next  step  was  a 
dextrous  one.  Padre  Paolo  Segneri  was  not  only  the  most  popular 
Jesuit  preacher  in  Italy,  but  his  favor  with  Innocent  XI  was 
almo-st  as  great  as  that  of  Molinos.  He  was  selected  as  the  next 
athlete  and,  in  16S0,  he  issued  a  little  volume — "Concordia  tra 
la  fatica  e  la  quiete  nell'  oratione,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
highest  life  is  that  which  combines  activity  with  contemplation. 
He  was  promptly  answered  by  Pietro  Matteo  Petrucci,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Molinos,  who  was  rewarded  by  Innocent  with  the  see 
of  Jesi.  Segneri  rejoined  in  a  "Lettera  di  riposta  al  Sig.  Ignacio 
Bartalini"  and  the  controversy  was  fairly  joined.  A  more  aggres- 
sive antagonist  was  the  Minorite  Padre  Alessandro  Reggio  whose 


BiblioUica  Cosanatcnae,  MS.  X,  v,  27,  fol.  231  aqq. 
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"Clavis  Aurea   qua  aperiuntur  errores  Michaelis  tie  Molinos" 
appeared  in  1682  and  boldly  argued  that  the  Guida  revived  the 
condemned  errors  of  the  Begghards,  that  Quietism  destroyed  all 
conceptions  of  the  Trinity,  while  the  practice  of  prayer  without 
works  was  destructive  of  all  the  pious  observances  prescribed  by 
the  Churcli,  and  the  teaching  that  teinptation  should  be  endured 
without  resistance  was  dangerous  and  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
to  the  doctors.     Petrucci  responded  vigorously,  while  Molinos 
remained  silent.     He  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  official  sup- 
port, for  Beir  Uomo's  book  was  forbidden  donee  corrigalur;  Seg- 
Deri's  "  Lettera''  and  the  "  Clavis  Aurea"  were  condemned  \mcon- 
ditionally,  and  Scgneri's  "Concordia,"  while  it  escaped  the  Index, 
^BIKB  quietly  forbidden  and  he  was  instructed  to  revise  it.' 
W      The  Jesuits,  however,  were  not  the  only  body  interested  in  the 
downfall  of  Molinos.     There  is  a  curious  anonymous  tract  devoted 
lo  explaining  what  it  calls  the  secret   policy  of  the  Quietists, 
assuming  their  main  object  to  be  the  destruction  of  all  the  religious 
Orders  and  es[)ccially  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.     Appar- 
ently taking  advantage  of  the  development  of  the  Pelagini  about 
this  time,  it  asserts  that  the  Quietists  had  organized  conventicles 
and  oratories  throughout  Italy;  that  they  had  a  common  treasury 
in  which  14,000  ducats  were  found;  that  they  flattered  the  secular 
clergy  and  sought  to  unite  them  in  opposition  to  the  regulars, 
whom  they  systematically  decried,  raking  together  all  the  stories 
of  their  corruption  and  ignorance.     In  short.  Quietism  was  a  deep- 
Itud  conspiracy,  through  which  Molinos  expected  to  revolutionize 
the  Church  and  reduce  the  religious  Orders  to  impotence.'    The 
only  imjwrtance  of  the  tract  is  as  a  manifestation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  regulars  towards  Molinos  and  the  hostility  aroused  by  his 
success  in  winning  from  them,  for  his  disciples,  the  directorship 
of  souls  which  was  their  special  province. 

The  enormous  influence  of  the  elements  thus  combining  for  his 
destruction  left  little  doubt  of  the  result.  The  first  open  attack 
Was  made  in  June,  16K2,  when  Cardinal  Caraccioli,  Archbishop 
of  Naples,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  reported  to  the  pope  that  he 
found  his  diocese  deeply  infectetl  with  this  new  Quietism,  subver- 


'  Reuach.  Der  Index,  II,  612-14.  Of  these  controversial  works  I  have  been 
iht  to  e'xominc  only  Segrn'ri's  Leilera  and  the  Clavis  /I  urea.  The  chief  imprrs- 
tbn  made  by  these  polemics  is  the  ehiiiivenesft  of  theae  mystic  dreama  when 
utiil'tenipt  is  inade  at  rigid  definition  and  difleren  tint  ion. 

*  Bibliot«ca  Caaanatcnse,  MS.  X,  iv,  39,  fol.  10  sqq. 
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sive  of  the  received  prescriptions  of  the  Church,  and  he  asked 
instructions  for  its  suppression,  nor  was  he  alone  in  this  for  similar 
appeals  came  from  other  Italian  bishops.  Molinos  was  too  firmly 
established  in  the  papal  favor  for  this  to  dislodge  him,  but  the 
hostile  forces  gradually  gathered  strength  and, in  November,  1684, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  formally  assumed  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.  At  its  he^d  was  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  fanatic 
whose  experience  with  the  Pelagini,  when  Bishop  of  Brescia,  had 
sharpened  his  hatred  of  myslicism.  The  spirit  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  inquest  is  revealed  in  a  memorandum  in  his  handwTit- 
ing  of  the  points  to  be  elaborated  in  the  next  day's  meeting  of 
the  Congre|;ation — that  this  heresy  is  the  worst  of  all  and  if  left 
alone  will  become  inextinguishable;  that  it  is  spreading  in  Spain 
through  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  in  France  with  many  books 
of  the  most  dangerous  natiu"e,  that  it  destroys  the  Catholic  faith 
and  all  the  religious  Orders;  that  in  Jew  the  canons  and  the  cura 
of  the  cathedral  keep  a  school  for  ita  propagation;  that  a  rich  and 
powerful  citizen  of  Jesi  threatens  the  fatnesses  and  that  a  vigorous 
cominissioner  mast  be  sent  there;  that  the  monasteries  of  Faenza 
and  Ravenna  are  infected  and  one  in  Ferrara  has  a  Quietist  con- 
fessor; that  this  pestilence  calls  for  fire  and  steel/  In  a  court 
presided  over  by  so  bitter  a  prosecutor,  the  judgement  was  fore- 
ordained. 

For  awhile  the  contending  forces  seem  to  have  been  equally 
balanced  and  eight  months  were  spent  in  gathering  testimony 
sufficient  to  justify  arrest.  At  last.,  on  July  3,  1685,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Congregation,  Cardinal  d'Estr<^es  insisted  that  no  one  should 
leave  the  chamber  until  the  arrest  was  ordered  and  executed. 
This  was  agreed  to;  the  8l>irri  were  despatched  and  Molinos  waa 
lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.*  Yet  when,  on  November 
9tli  the  Spanish  Holy  Office  condemned  the  Guia  espirihiale  as 
containing  propositions  savoring  of  heresy  and  Illuminism,  the 
Congregation  addre-ssed  to  the  pope  a  vigorous  protest  against  its 
action  on  a  matter  which  was  still  under  consideration  at  head- 
quarters.' 

The  influence  of  Queen  Christina,  we  are  told,  was  exerted  to 


• 


'  Bernino,  op.  eil.,  TV,  726. 

'  Biblioteca  Caeanatense,  MS8.  X,  vn,  46,  fol.  289  sqq.  This  is  an  account  of 
the  affair  by  one  evidently  in  position  to  hAW  accurate  knowledge  of  dcL&ila. 

'  Archivo  hist6rico  naeional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Le^jo  1,  n.  4,  fol.  164. — Arohivo 
de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Legajo  1465,  fol.  101. 
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procure  for  MoUiios  better  treatment  than  was  iisiml  with  prisoners. 
Of  the  details  of  the  trial  we  know  little  or  notliing,  but,  as  torture 
was  habitual  in  the  Roman  Inquisition,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
was  spared.  As  hi.s  books  had  not  been  condemned,  the  evidence 
employed  was  drawn  exclusively  from  the  immense  ma.ss  of  his 
correspondence  and  MSS.  which  had  been  seized,  the  depositions 
of  witnesses  and  his  own  confessions,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
judge  how  far  it  jastified  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  sentence, 
though,  from  the  manner  in  which  that  discriminates  between  what 
he  admitted  and  what  ho  denied,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  it 
represents  correctly  the  evidence  before  the  tribunal.  The  trial 
was  necessarily  prolonged.  In  his  defence  interrogatories  were 
fon\'ardo<i  to  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  in  1687,  where  his  witnesses 
were  duly  examined.'  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  erroneous 
propositions  were  extracted  by  the  censors  from  the  mass  of  matter 
before  them,  to  which  he  of  course  was  required  to  answer  in  detail, 
and  tliese  seem  t<.)  have  been  condensed  into  nineteen  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congregation.* 

Petrucci  was  threatened  and  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate, 


*  Archivo  hist.  nacionaJ,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Legajo  12,  n.  1,  fol.  106. 

'  Ttois  Icttres  touchaiit  I'Elat  present  cl'IUilif.  pp.  90-120  (Cologne,  1688) 

These  nineteen  errors  are  here  printed  with  their  confutations,  but  without 

indicut.ion  of  date  or  of  the  authority  under  which  they  were  prepared.     They 

fcie  also  contained,  with  a  different  series  of  confutations,  in  the  mass  of  papers 

eootemin^;  the  Pelaj^ini,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  H,  S.,  vi,  29,  fol.  28. 

alao  contains  (fol.  30)  a  aeries  of  instructions  for  detect iitg  the  Quietist 
■,  consisting  of  a  list  of  forty-three  errors.  Some  of  theae  set  forth  so  con- 
CiflL-ly  the  leading  tenets  ascribed,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  the  Quietista,  that 
they  arc  worth  presenting  here. 

21.  They  seek  to  annihilate  the  memory,  the  intellect  and  the  will;  to  remember 
nothing,  to  understand  nothing,  to  desire  nothing,  and  they  say  that  when 
tliey  have  thus  emptied  themselves  they  are  refilled  by  God, 

22.  They  say  that  God  operaten  in  their  aouLs  without  cooperation;  that 
their  spirit  is  identified  with  God,  so  that  they  are  purely  passive,  surrendexing 
Uieir  fn-ewill  to  God  who  takes  pK).ssession  of  it. 

23.  Thus  such  souls  are  preserved  from  even  venial  sins  of  advertence  and, 
if  they  commit  some  inadvertently  they  are  not  imputed. 

24.  Also  some  proceed  to  claim  im peccability,  because  they  cannot  sin  when 
God  operates  in  them  without  their  participation. 

25.  If  tbew  souls  conamit  sinful  act.8,  they  say  it  is  through  the  violence  of 
the  demon,  with  the  permission  of  God,  for  their  tonnent  and  purgation. 

28.  E.xamination  of  conscience  to  ascertain  if  there  has  been  consent  to  such 
acts  is  not  expedient,  tor  it  distracts  introversion  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the 
scniL 
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September  2,  1686,  was  tiscribed  to  the  desire  of  Innocent  to  save 
him  from  prosecution.  Shortly  afterwards,  two  of  the  principal 
assistants  of  Molinos,  the  brothers  Leoni  of  Como,  of  whom  Siiuone 
was  a  priest  and  Antonio  Maria  was  a  tailor,  were  arrested.  Then, 
on  February  9,  1687,  followed  the  arrest  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Vespiniani,  of  Paolo  Rocchi,  confessor  of  the  Princess  Borghese, 
and  of  seventy  others,  causing  general  consternation,  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of  some  two  hundred  more. 
The  Congregation  was  doing  its  work  thoroughly  and  it  was  even 
said  that,  on  February  13th,  it  appointed  a  commission  which 
exaniined  the  pope  himself.  A  revolution  in  the  traditional  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy  could  not  be  effected  without  compromising 
multitudes,  and  the  victors  were  determinetl  that  their  victory 
shoukl  be  complete.  On  February  15th,  Cardinal  Cibo,  the  secre- 
tary uf  the  Congregation,  addressed  to  all  tlie  bishops  of  Italy  a 
circular  stating  that  in  many  places  there  existed  or  were  forming 
associations  called  spiritual  conferences,  imder  ignorant  directors, 
who,  with  maxims  of  e.xquisite  perfection,  misled  them  into  most 
pernicious  errors,  resulting  in  manifest  heresy  and  abominable 
immorality.  The  bishops  were  therefore  ordered  to  investigate 
and,  if  such  assemblies  were  found,  to  abolish  them  forthwith, 
taking  moreover  especial  care  that  this  pe.stilence  was  not  allowed 
to  infect  the  monasteries. 

There  could  he  but  one  end  to  the  trial.  Every  po8.sible  accu- 
sation was  brought  against  Molinos,  even  to  a  foolish  self-laudatory 
speech  made  to  the  sbirri  who  arrested  him,  and  his  admiring 
certain  anagrams  made  of  his  name.  One  charge,  which  he  denied, 
was  his  giving  to  a  certain  person  the  soiled  shirt  in  which  he  had 
come  from  Spain,  saying  that,  after  his  death,  it  would  be  a  great 
relic.  He  seems  to  have  responded  with  candor  to  the  various 
articles,  denying  some  and  admitting  others.  Of  the  articles  the 
moat  important  were  his  justifying  the  sacrilege  of  breaking  images 
and  crucifixes;  depreciating  religious  vows  and  dissuading  persona 
from  entering  religious  Orders;  saying  that  vows  destroyed  per- 
fection; that,  by  the  prayer  of  Quiet,  the  soul  is  rendered  not  only 
sinless  but  impeccable,  for  it  is  deprived  of  freedom  and  God 
operates  it,  wishing  us  sometimes  to  sin  and  ofTend  him,  and  the 
demon  moves  the  members  to  indecent  acts;  that  the  three  ways 
of  the  spirit,  hitherto  described  by  the  doctors,  are  absurd  and 
that  there  is  but  one,  the  interior  way;  that  he  had  formed  conven- 
ticles of  men  and  women  and  permitted  them  to  perform  immoral 
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acta  and  to  eat  flesh  on  fast  days.  He  admitted  excusing  the 
breaking  of  images  and  crucifixes;  he  denied  depreciation  of  solemn 
vows,  but  admitted  it  as  respects  private  ones,  and  he  had  only 
dissuaded  from  entering  religion  those  whom  he  knew  would 
creat«  scandal.  He  denied  teaching  that  in  Quietism  the  .soul 
becomes  impeccable,  but  only  that  it  did  not  consent  to  the  act  of 
an  and  he  said  that  he  knew  many  persons  practising  it  who  lived 
many  years  without  committing  even  venial  sin.  He  denied  also 
that  Quietism  deprived  the  soul  of  freewill,  but  said  that,  in  that 
perfect  union  with  God,  it  was  God  who  worked  and  not  the  facul- 
ties, and  when  he  said  that  God  sometimes  wished  sin,  he  meant 
material  sin  (as  distinguished  from  formal),  and  that  the  demon, 
as  God's  instrument  to  mortify  the  flesh  and  purify  the  soul,  caases 
sometimes  the  hand  and  other  meml>er.s  to  perform  lascivious  acts. 
He  denied  condemning  the  three  ways  of  the  spirit,  having  meant 
only  that  the  interior  way  was  so  much  more  perfect  that  the  others 
were  negligible  by  comparison.  He  denied  forming  conventicles 
in  which  lascivious  acts  were  permitted  and  he  had  excluded  some 
persons  who  would  not  refrain  from  them.  He  admitted  eating 
flesh  on  prohibited  days,  and  that  he  had  not  perfectly  observed 
a  single  Lent  since  he  came  to  Rome,  but  said  that  this  was  by 
licence  of  his  physician.  He  confessed  that  for  many  years  he 
had  practised  tlie  mo.st  indecent  acts  with  two  women,  the  details 
of  which  need  not  be  repeated;  he  had  not  deemed  this  sinful,  but 
a  purification  of  the  soul  and  that  in  them  he  enjoyed  a  closer 
union  with  God;  these  were  merely  acts  of  the  senses,  in  which  tlie 
higher  faculties  had  no  part,  as  they  were  united  with  God.  When 
he  was  told  that  these  were  proiK)sitions  heretical,  bestial  and 
scandalous,  he  replied  that  he  submitted  himself  in  all  things  to 
the  Holy  Office,  recognizing  that  its  lights  were  superior  to  his 
own,' 
A  sentence  of  condemnation  was  inevitable.     It  was  drawn  up, 

'  HibL  C'jwanatenae  MSS.,  X,  vii,  45.  fol.  289. 

I  cannot  but  regard  ihif*  aa  a  truthful  report.  It  accords  with  the  briefer 
ftb<(tra.ct  in  the  final  sentence,  which  distinguishes  between  the  articles  proved 
by  witnc^es  and  denied  by  Molinos  and  these  which  he  admitted.  Keuscb 
(Der  Index,  II,  617-18)  states  that  the  sentence  has  been  printed  in  the  Ana- 
krla  Juri»  PotUifieii,  6,  1G5.3,  and  in  the  .^ppendLx  to  Francke's  translation  of 
the  Guida  Spirituale,  published  in  1687.  I  have  a  copy  from  the  Royal  Library 
o<  Munich,  Cod.  Ital.  185,  and  there  is  one  in  the  BibliothAque  nationale,  fonda 
italtm,  138,  which  also  contains  the  2(13  articles  drawn  from  his  correspondenoe, 
vrili)  his  answers. 
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August  20,  1687;  on  the  28th  an  inquisitorial  decree  was  signed 
enibcxlying  sixty-eight  propositions,  drawn  from  the  evidence  and 
confessions,  wluch  were  condemned  as  heretical,  suspect,  erro- 
neous, scandalous,  blasphemous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  subver- 
sive of  Christian  discipline  and  seditious;  they  were  not  to  be  taught 
or  practised  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  office  and  benefice  and ' 
perpetual  disability,  and  of  an  anathema  reserved  to  the  Holy 
See.  All  the  writings  of  Molinos,  in  whatever  language,  were 
forbidden  to  be  printed,  possessed  or  read,  and  all  copies  were, 
under  the  same  penalties,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  inqiiisitors  or 
bishops,  who  were  to  burn  them.'  This  was  posted  in  the  usual 
places  on  September  3d,  the  day  fixed  for  the  atto  di  fede  in  which 
Molinos  was  to  appear. 

Under  a  heavy  guard  he  was  brought,  on  the  previous  evening,] 
from  the  inquisitorial  prison  to  the  churcli  of  Santa  Maria  sopra' 
Minerva,  in  which  the  atto  was  to  be  celebrated.    In  the  morning, 
in  a  room  next  to  the  sacristy,  he  was  exhibited  to  some  curious 
persons  of  distinction,  eliciting  from  him  an  expression  of  indig- 
nation, construed  as  indicating  how  little  he  felt  of  real  repentance. 
This  was  confirmed  by  wliat  foUowetl,  explicable  possibly  by  Span- 
ish imperturbability,  but  more  probably  by  the  Quietism  which 
letl  him  to  regard  himself  as  the  passive  instrument  of  God's  will, 
and  superbly  indifTerent  to  whatever  might  befall  him,  so  long  aa. 
his  .soul  was  rapt  in  the  joys  of  the  mystic  death,  which  he  liad' 
taught  as  the  suvimum  bonum.    Called  upon  to  order  a  meal,  he 
(Specified  one  which  in  quantity  and  quality  might  satisfy  the  most 
voracious  gourv\et  and,  after  partaking  of  it,  he  lay  down  to  a 
refreshing  siesta,  until  he  was  roused  to  take  his  place  on  the 
platform  where,  in  spite  of  his  manacles,  his  bearing  was  that 
of  a  jiKlge  and  not  of  a  convict. 

The  vast  church  was  throngetl  to  its  farthest  corner  with  all 
that  was  notable  in  Rome,  including  twenty-tliree  cardinals,  and 
the  spacious  piazza  in  front  and  all  the  neighboring  streets  were 
crowded.  An  indulgence  of  fifteen  days  and  fifteen  quarantines 
bad  been  proclaimed  for  all  in  attendance,  but  in  Rome,  where 
plenary  indulgences  could  be  had  on  almost  every  day  in  the  year 
by  merely  visiting  churches,  this  could  not  account  for  the  eager- 
ness which  brushed  aside  the  Swiss  guards  stationed  at  the  portals, 
requiring  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  resulting  in  considerable 


•  D'Argentrf,  Collect,  judic.  dc  novia  Erroribus,  ITT,  ii,  357-C2. 
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bloodshed.  As  the  long  sentence  was  read,  with  its  details  of 
Molinos's  enormities,  occupying  two  hours,  it  was  interrupted  with 
the  frequent  roar  of  Burn  him!  Burn  Ixim!  led  by  an  enthusiastic 
cardinal  and  echoed  by  the  mol)  outside.  Throuf^h  all  this,  we 
are  told,  his  effrontery  never  failed  him,  which  was  reckoned  as 
an  infallible  sign  of  his  persistent  perversity.  The  sentence  con- 
cluded by  declaring  him  convicted  as  a  dognmtizing  heretic  but, 
a.s  he  had  professed  himself  repentant  and  had  implored  mercy 
and  pardon,  it  ordered  him  to  abjure  his  heresies  and  to  be  rigidly 
imprisoned  with  the  sanbenito  for  life,  without  hope  of  release, 
and  to  perform  certain  spiritual  exercLses.  This  was  duly  executed 
and  he  lingered,  it  was  said  repentant,  until  his  death,  December 
28,  1696.  The  day  after  the  atto  di  fede  his  disciples  performed 
their  abjuration.  There  was  no  desire  to  deal  hanshly  with  them, 
and  they  were  dismissed  with  trivial  penances,  except  the  bruthers 
Leoni.  Simone  the  priest,  who  had  been  a  popular  confessor, 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment;  Antonio  Maria,  the 
tailor,  who  had  been  a  travelling  missionary  and  organizer,  was 
incarcerated  for  life.  There  was  still  another  victim,  the  .secretary 
of  Molinos,  Pedro  Pena,  arrested  May  9,  1687,  for  defending  his 
master.  He  was  fully  convicted  of  Quietism  and,  on  March  16, 
1689,  he  was  condemned  to  life-long  jirison.* 

There  still  remained  the  publication  to  Christendom  of  the  new 
position  assumed  by  the  Holy  See  towards  Mysticism.  The  sixty- 
eight  propositions,  condemned  in  the  inquisitorial  decree  of  August 
h,  were  printed  in  the  vernacular  and  placet!  on  sale,  but  were 
ledily  8uppres.sed.  There  must  .still  have  been  opposition  in 
the  Sacred  College,  or  on  the  part  of  Innocent  XI,  for  the  bull 
CftUsiis  Pastor  was  not  drawn  up  and  signed  until  November  20th, 
and  was  not  finally  published  to  the  world  until  February  19, 
1688.    This  recited  the  same  series  of  propositions  and  the  con- 


'  The  account  of  the  atto  di  fede  is  derived  from  the  MS.  Casaoateose,  X,  vti, 
IS,  and  a  relation  printed  by  Laemmer,  Mdtlemalum  Rotnanorum  Mantissa, 
pp.  407  Mjq.,  who  also  prints  (pp.  ■112-22)  ihc  eentenct-  of  Pedro  Pefta. 

The  contemfjorary  printed  sources  of  the  whole  affair  are  Trots  Lettres  louchant 
TEtat  preaeni  d'Ualie,  Cologne,  1088;  Rei-wU  de  diver»&i  pUct*  cxmcemaid  le 
QmaHtme  et  k»  Qvietintes,  Amsterdam,  1088,  and  Beniino,  Ilietoria  di  tvtle 
tllerttut,  rV',  711  sqq.  The  concise  account  by  Reusch  {Dcr  Index,  II,  Oil 
sqq.)  is  written  with  his  accustomed  thorougliaeas  atul  careful  use  of  all  accessible 
KntroM.  John  BigeloVs  "Molinoa  the  Quietist"  (New  York,  18S2)  is  a  popular 
Damtive  which  rejects  the  charges  of  immorality.  See  also  Heppe,  Geachichte 
der  quiaitiachm  Myntik,  pp.  110  sqq.,  260  sqq.  (Berlin,  1875). 
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demnation  of  Molinos  and  confirmed  the  decree  of  August  28th. 
The  propositions  condemned  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
untenable  extravagances  of  Quietism,  including  impeccability  and 
the  sinlessness  of  acts  committed  while  the  soul  was  absorbed  with 
God,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  without  condemning  much 
that  had  been  taught  and  practised  by  the  mystic  saints,  and  there 
were  no  saving  clauses  to  differentiate  lawful  from  unlawful  con- 
verse of  the  soul  with  its  Creator.  The  Church  broke  definitely 
with  Mysticism,  and  by  implication  gave  the  faithful  to  under- 
stand that  salvation  was  to  be  sought  in  the  beaten  track,  through 
the  prescribed  observances  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  hierar- 
chical organization.' 

This  change  of  front  was  emphasized  in  various  ways.  Inno- 
cent's favor  saved  Cardinal  Petrucci  from  formal  prosecution;  to 
the  vexation  of  the  Inquisition,  his  case  was  referred  to  four  car- 
dinals, Cibo,  Ottoboni,  Casauate  and  Azzolini;  he  professed  himself 
ready  to  retract  whatever  the  pope  objected  to  and,  though  the 
Inquisition  held  an  abjuration  to  be  necessary,  he  was  not  required 
to  make  it;  he  was  relegated  to  Jesi  and  then  recalled  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  under  surveillance.  He  could  not,  moreover, 
escape  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  books,  which  had  been  so 
warmly  approved,  condemned  by  a  decree  of  February  5,  1689»1 
Many  other  works,  which  had  long  passed  current  as  recognized 
aids  to  devotion,  were  similarly  treated — those  of  Benedetto  Biscia, 
Juan  Falconi,  Francois  Malaval  and  of  numerous  others — even 
the  Opera  della  dirina  Gratia  of  the  Dominican  Tommaso  Men- 
ghini,  himself  Inquisitor-general  of  Ferrara  and  author  of  theRegole 
del  Tribunal  del  Santa  Officio,  which  long  remained  a  standard 
guide  in  the  tribimals.  What  had  been  accepted  as  the  highest 
expression  of  religious  devotion  had  suddenly  become  heresy.* 
Apparently  it  was  not  until  May,  1689,  that  instructions  were  sent 
everywhere  to  demand  the  surrender  of  all  books  of  Molinos  and 
to  report  any  one  suspected  of  Molinism.' 

Persecution  received  a  fresh  impulse  when  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
as  Alexander  VIII,  succeeded  Irmocent  XI,  October  6,  1689. 
Bernino  tells  us  that  he  appeared  to  him  an  angel  in  looks  and  an 
aposUe  in  utterance  when  he  declared  that  there  was  no  creature 


•  Innocentii  PP.  XI.  RuU.  CaleMis  Pastor  (Bullar.  X,  212). 

•  Reusch,  Der  Index,  XT,  618.— Index  Innoc.  XI,  Append,  pp.  7,  28,  45,  47 
(Rom»,  1702>. 

'  MSS.  of  Ambrosian  Library,  H.  S.  VI,  29,  fol.  67  aqq. 
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in  the  world  so  devoid  of  sense  as  a  heretic  for,  as  he  was  deprived 
of  faith  so  also  was  he  of  reason.  His  first  care  was  to  remove 
from  office  and  throw  into  irremisaible  prison  every  one  who  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  suspect  of  MoUnisni;  in  this  he  did  not  even 
jnare  liis  Apostolic  camera,  for  he  arrested  an  Apostolic  Prothono- 
mry  and,  although  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  there 
were  four  kinsmen  of  the  prisoner,  zeal  for  the  faith  preponderated 
over  blood.'  Fortunately  his  pontificate  lasted  for  only  sixteen 
months,  so  that  he  had  but  limited  opportunity  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  ardent  fanaticism  and  scandalous  nepotism. 

In  spit*  of  all  this,  there  were  still  found  those  who  indulged 
their  sensual  instincts  imder  cover  of  exalted  spirituality.  In 
1698  there  was  in  Rome  the  case  of  a  priest,  named  Pietro  Paolo  di 
San  Giov.  Evangelista,  who  had  already  been  tried  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  Naples  and  Spoleto,  so  that  his  career  must  have  been 
prolonged,  while  references  to  a  Padre  Benigno  and  a  Padre 
Filippo  del  Rio  show  that  he  was  not  alone.  He  had  ecstasies 
and  a  following  of  devotees;  he  taught  that  communion  could  be 
taken  without  preliminary  confession  and  that,  when  the  spirit 
was  united  with  God,  whatever  acts  the  inferior  part  might  commit 
were  not  sins.  He  freely  confessed  to  practices  of  indescribable 
obscenity  with  his  female  penitents,  whom  he  assured  afterwards 
that  they  were  as  pure  as  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  prison,  without  hope  of  release,  and  to  a  series  of 
arduous  spiritual  penances,  while  Fra  Benigno  escaped  with  seven 
years  of  imprisonment.* 

Another  development  of  the  same  tendencies — probably  a  svir- 
vival  of  the  Pelagini — was  discovered  in  Brescia  in  1708.  The 
eectaries  called  themselves  disciples  of  St.  Augustin,  engaged  in 
vindicating  his  opinions  on  pret! est  i nation  and  grace,  but  they 
were  popularly  known  as  Beccarellisti,  from  two  brothers,  priests 
of  the  name  of  Beccarelli,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  leaders. 
For  twenty-five  years — that  is,  since  the  ostensible  suppression  of 
the  Pelagini — the  sect  had  been  secretly  spreading  itself  through- 
out Lombardy,  where  it  was  said  to  number  some  forty-two 
thousand  members,  including  many  nobles  and  wealthy  families 
and  ecclesiastics  of  position.  They  had  a  common  treasuiy  and  a 
r^ular  organization,  headed  by  the  elder  Beccarelli  as  pope,  with 

•  Bemino,  op.  cit.,  TV.  727-8. 

•  Roj-al  Library  of  Munich,  Cod.  Ital.  209,  fol.  67  sqq.— Cf.  Phelippeaux, 
RelotioQ  du  Quietisme,  II,  117,  154. 
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cardinals,  aposdes  and  oUier  dignitaries.  The  immedii^  object  of 
the  movement,  we  are  told,  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  religious 
Orders  and  to  restore  to  the  secular  pri^hood  the  functions  of 
confession  and  the  direction  of  souls  which  it  had  well-nigh  lost, 
but  there  was  taught  the  Quietist  doctrine  of  divine  grace  to  which 
the  devotee  surrendered  all  his  faculties.  This  was  allowed  to 
operate  without  resistance,  and  Beccarelli  held  that  Molinos  was 
the  only  true  teacher  of  Christian  perfection,  but  we  may  safely 
reject  as  exaggeration  the  statement  i^t  carnal  indulgence  was 
regarded  as  earning  a  plenary  indulgence,  applicable  to  souls  in 
purgatory.  Cardinal  Badoaro,  then  Bishop  of  Brescia,  took  ener- 
getic measures  to  stamp  out  this  recrudescence  of  the  condemned 
doctrines;  the  leaders  scattered  to  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
England,  while  BeccareUi  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  of  Venice 
and  was  condemned  to  seven  years  of  galley-service,^ 

Probably  the  latest  victims  who  paid  with  their  lives  for  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  mental  prayer  and  mystic  death  were  a 
begmne  named  Geltruda  and  a  friar  named  Romualdo,  who  were 
burnt  in  a  Palermitan  atto  di  fede,  April  6,  1724,  as  impenitent 
Molinists  after  languishing  in  gaol  ednce  1699.' 

If,  in  the  condemnation  of  Molinos,  Mysticism  was  not  wholly 
condemned,  what  was  lacking  was  supplied  when  the  duel  between 
the  two  glories  of  the  Galilean  Church — Bossuet  and  F6nelon — 
induced  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.  Beyond  the  Alps,  mystic 
ardor  was  not  widely  diffused  in  the  seventeenth  centtiry,  yet  there 
were  those  who  revelled  in  the  agonies  and  bliss  of  the  interior 
way.  St.  Frangois  de  Sales,  who  died  in  1622,  was  beatified  in 
1661  and  canonized  in  1665,  taught  Quietism  as  pronounced  as 
that  of  Molinos,  although  he  avoided  the  application  to  sensuality. 
The  soul  abandoned  itself  wholly  to  God;  when  divine  love  took 
possession  of  it,  God  deprived  it  of  all  human  desires,  even  for 
spiritual  consolations,  exercises  of  piety  and  the  perfection  of 
virtue.  He  said  that  he  had  scarce  a  desire  and,  if  he  were  to 
live  again,  he  would  have  none;  if  God  came  to  him,  he  would  go 
to  meet  him  but,  if  God  did  not  come,  he  would  remain  quiescent 
and  would  not  seek  God.  Freedom  of  the  spirit  consisted  in 
detachment  from  everything  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  caring 

'  Laemmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  427. — ^Heppe,  Geschichte  der  quietistischen  Mystik, 
p.  445. 

*  Mongitore,  L'Atto  pubblioo  di  Fede  oelebrato  &  6  Aprile,  1724  (Palermo 
1724). 
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neither  for  places,  or  persons,  or  the  practice  of  virtue.'  It  followed 
that  the  soul,  absorbed  in  divine  love,  had  nothing  to  ask  of  God; 
it  rested  in  the  quiet  of  contemplation,  while  vocal  prayer  and 
all  the  received  observances  of  religion  were  cast  adde,  as  fitted 
only  for  those  who  had  not  attained  these  mystic  altitudes.  Then 
there  was  Antoinette  Bourignon  (1616-1680)  who,  in  her  volumi- 
nous writings,  taught  the  supremacy  of  the  interior  light,  the 
abandonment  of  the  faculties  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  utter 
renunciation  of  self  in  the  ardor  of  divine  love.'  There  was  Jean 
de  Bemi^res-Louvigny  (1602-1659)  whose  writings  had  an  im- 
mense circulation  and  whose  views  as  to  mystic  death  were  vir- 
tually the  same  as  those  of  Molinos.'  All  these  and  others  taught 
and  wrote  without  interference,  save  from  polemics,  such  as  those 
of  F6re  Archange  Ripaut,  Guardian  of  the  Capuchin  convent  of 
S.  Jacques  in  Paris,  who  devoted  a  volume  of  near  a  thousand 
pages  to  their  refutation  and  reprobation.  If  we  are  to  believe 
him,  these  superhuman  heights  of  spirituality  were  accompanied 
in  France,  as  elsewhere,  with  sensuality.* 

The  condemnation  of  Molinos  and  the  sixty-eight  proportions 
attributed  to  him  naturally  attracted  attention  to  the  more  or  less 
quietistic  developments  of  Mysticism,  but  it  is  probable  that  no 
action  on  the  subject  would  have  been  taken  in  France  had  not 
pereonal  motives  suggested  the  persecution  of  one  who  chanced 
at  the  moment  to  be  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
interior  way — ^that  very  curious  personality,  Jeanne  Marie  Bour 
vi^res  de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  whose  autobiography,  written  with 
a  frank  absence  of  reserve,  affords  a  living  picture  of  the  self- 
inflicted  martyrdom  endured  in  the  struggle  to  emancipate  the 
soul  from  the  ties  of  earth.  When  she  reached  the  final  stage  she 
tells  us  that  formerly  God  was  in  her,  now  she  was  in  him,  plunged 
in  his  immensity  without  dght  or  light  or  knowledge;  she  was  lost 
in  him  as  a  wave  in  the  ocean;  her  soul  was  as  a  leaf  or  a  feather 
borne  by  the  wind,  abandoning  itself  to  the  operation  of  God  in  all 
that  it  did,  exteriorly  or  interiorly.    She  acquired  the  faculty  of 


'  See  the  extracts  from  S.  Francis  de  Sales  collected  by  F&ielon,  in  hia 
Fifth  Letter.— <Euvrea,  U,  95-98  (Paris,  1838). 

*  Noack,  Die  christliche  Mystic,  II,  236  (Kdnigsberg,  1853). 

*  Heppe,  op.  cU.,  p.  88. 

*  Abomination  des  Abominations  des  fausses  Devotions  de  ce  Tems  divistei, 
en  Trois,  ia  premiere  des  Illuminez;  la  seconde  des  nouveauz  Adamitea;  la 
troiaieme  des  Spirituels  k  la  mode,  p.  88  (Paris,  1632). 
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working  miraculous  cures  and  her  power  over  demons  was  such 
that,  if  she  were  in  hell,  they  would  all  abandon  it.  At  tames 
the  plenitude  of  grace  was  so  superabundant  and  so  oppressive 
that  she  could  only  lie  speecUess  in  bed ;  it  so  swelled  her  that  her 
clothes  would  be  torn  and  she  could  find  relief  only  by  discharging 
the  surplus  on  others.' 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  enter  into  the  miserable  story  of 
her  persecutions,  commenced  by  some  of  her  relatives  and  carried 
on  by  Bossuet,  leading  to  her  reclusion  in  convents  and  imprison- 
ment in  Vincennes  and  the  Bastile.  It  suffices  for  us  that  her^H 
influence  stimulated  F6nelon's  tendency  to  Mysticism  and  con-^* 
verted  into  bitter  hostility  the  friendship  between  him  and  Bossuet. 
A  commission,  appointed  to  examine  her  doctrine  and  headed  by 
Bos.suet,  drew  up,  in  1694,  a  list  of  thirty-four  errors  of  Mysticism, 
which  Fenelon  willingly  signed  and  which  Bossuet  and  Noailles, 
then  Bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  issued  with  instructions  for 
their  dioceses,  including  condemnations  of  the  Guide  of  Molinos, 
the  Pratique  facile  of  Malaval,  the  Rhjic  des  Associis  de  I'Enjant 
Jisus,  the  Analise  of  Lacombe  and  Madame  Guyon's  Moyen 
corirt  and  Caniique  des  Canliqriics.  By  this  time  Madame  Guyon 
had  been  put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  matter  might  have  been 
allowed  to  rest  under  the  comprehensive  definitions  of  the  bull 
Ccclestis  pastor,  but  Bossuet's  combative  spirit  had  been  aroused 
and  he  was  determined  to  crush  out  all  vestiges  of  Mysticism, 
heedless  of  what  the  Church  had  accepted  for  centuries.  He  drew 
up  an  Instruction  on  the  various  kinds  of  prayer,  in  wliich  he 
pointed  out,  in  vigorous  tenns,  the  dangers  attendant  on  contem- 
plation. Noailles,  now  Archliishop  of  Paris,  signed  it  with  him, 
and  they  invited  Fenelon  to  join  but  he  refusefl,  in  spite  of  entrea- 
ties and  remonstrances,  for  it  attributed  to  Madame  Guyon  all 
that  was  most  objectionable  in  llluminism. 

The  breach  between  the  friends  ha<l  commenced  and  it  widened 
irrevocably  when  Fenelon,  in  justification  of  himself,  published, 
in  February  1697,  his  Explication  des  Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la 
Vie  intSrievre,  with  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  animad- 
verting sharply  on  Bossuet's  injustice.  The  book  was  based  chiefly 
on  the  utterances  of  St.  Frantjois  de  Sales,  but  it  carefully  guarded 

'  Bossiiet,  who  road  her  autobiogjaphy  in  MS.  tells  us  of  this  tympanitic  con- 
dition anil  the  splitting  of  her  garmenta  (De  Quietismo,  ap.  I.Aemmer,  op.  cit., 
p.  423).     In  the  printed  life,  this  special  feature  is  omitted,  but  the  paaaage  I 
every  appearance  of  curtailment  (II,  33,  of.  234;  Ul,  9). 
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the  practice  of  Quietism  from  all  objectionable  deductions.  There 
was  no  self-abandonment  to  temptatioiiH  and  no  claim  of  impecca- 
bility; souls  of  the  highest  altitude  could  coumiit  mortal  sdu;  they 
were  bound  daily  to  ask  God  for  forgiveness,  to  detest  their  sins 
and  seek  remission,  not  for  the  mercenary  motive  of  their  own 

Ivation  but  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  God.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  not  tied  down  to  formal  observance.s,  luit  vocal  prayer 
was  not  to  be  decried, — though  its  value  dependeil  u|)on  its  being 
animated  by  internal  prayer.  The  indifference,  which  was  the 
point  most  objected  to  in  Quietism,  was  greatly  limited  by  Fenelon. 
The  senseless  determination  to  wish  for  nothing  was  an  impious 
reeistancc  to  the  known  will  of  God,  and  to  all  the  impulses  of  his 
grace;  it  is  true  that  the  advanced  soul  wi.shes  nothing  for  itself 
but  it  wishes  everytliing  for  God;  it  does  not  wisli  perfection  or 
happiness  for  itself,  but  it  wishes  all  perfection  and  happiness,  so 
far  as  it  pleases  God  to  make  us  wish  for  these  things,  by  the 
impulsion  of  his  grace.  In  this  highest  state  the  soul  does  not 
wish  salvation  in  its  own  interest,  but  wishes  it  for  the  glory  and 
pleasure  of  God,  as  a  tiling  which  he  wishes  and  wishes  U8 

I  wish  for  his  sake. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  objection  could  be  raised  to  a  Quietism 
thus  strictly  limited  and  guarded,  and  no  one  who  compares  the 
Afaximes  des  Saints  with  the  extravagance  of  the  great  mystic 
sainta  can  fail  to  recognize  that  the  violent  quarrel  which  arose 
was  a  purely  personal  matter.  In  this  Fenelon  defended  himself 
with  dignity  and  moderation,whilc  the  violence  of  Kossuet's  attack 
sometimes  bordered  on  truculence.  He  was  secure  in  the  support 
of  the  court.  Louis  XIV  had  been  won  over,  and  it  soon  became 
to  him  a  matter  of  personal  pride  to  overcome  all  resistance  to 
his  will.  F«?nelon  was  banished  to  hi.s  diocese  of  Cambrai  and 
deprived  of  his  position  of  preceptor  to  the  royal  children,  showing 
that  he  was  in  complete  disgrace  and  warning  all  time-servers  to 
abandon  liim. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  matter  would  have  to  be  settled  in 
Rome.  Bossuet  sent  an  advance  copy  of  his  Instruction  to  Inno- 
cent XII,  pointing  out  that  he  was  applying  in  France  the  principles 
aflBrmed  in  the  condemnation  of  Molinos.  F^uielon  followed  his 
example  and,  on  April  27th,  sent  the  Maximes,  stating  that  he 
submitted  it  to  the  judgement  of  the  Holy  See.  The  curia  gladly 
Accepted  the  task,  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  intervening 
loritatively  in  a  quarrel  ^vithin  the  Gallican  Church.    F6nelon 
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was  refused  permission  to  go  to  Rome  and  defend  himself,  but  he 
had  a  powerful  protector  in  the  person  of  the  Cardinal  do  Bouillon, 
then  French  ambassador  and  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition,  who  loyally  stood  by  him  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
rebuke  from  his  royal  master.  He  also  secured  the  support  of 
the  Jesuits,  whose  Coll<5ge  de  Clermont  had  approved  of  the 
Maximes,  and  who  promised  to  manifest  as  much  energy  in  his 
defence  as  they  had  shown  in  procuring  the  condemnation  of 
Comelis  Jansen.  These  weighty  infl  uences  might  secure  delay  and 
discussion,  but  they  could  not  control  the  result  against  the  over- 
mastering pressure  of  such  a  monarch  as  Louis  XIV  who,  on  July 
27,  1697,  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  had  had  the  Maximes  examineti 
and  that  it  was  pronounced  "tr&s  mauvais  et  tr&s  dang(5refL\," 
wherefore  he  asked  to  have  judgement  pronounced  on  it  without 
delay.  Then,  on  May  16,  1698,  the  nvmcio  at  Paris  reportetl  that 
the  king  complained  of  the  delay;  it  was  in  contempt  of  his  person 
and  crown,  and  if  Rome  did  not  act  promptly  he  would  take  such 
measures  as  he  saw  fit.  Threats  such  as  this  were  not  to  be  lightly 
disregarded,  and  still  more  ominous  was  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  pope,  December  23d,  expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  pro- 
longation of  the  case  and  urging  its  speedy  conclusion. 

To  Bossuet's  representative  and  g^and-^^car,  the  Abbe  Phelip- 
peaux,  we  owe  a  minute  report  of  the  long  contest,  which  affords 
an  interesting  inside  view  of  the  conduct  of  such  affairs,  showing 
how  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  principles  involved  and  how 
completely  the  result  depended  on  intrigue  and  influence.  The 
case  passed  through  its  regular  stages.  A  commission  of  seven 
consijtors  had  been  foimd,  to  whom,  after  a  struggle,  three  were 
added.  These  disputed  at  much  length  over  thirty-seven  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  the  book  and,  when  at  length  they  made 
their  report  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  they  stood  five 
to  five,  showing  that  each  side  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  equal 
number  of  friends  on  the  commission.  In  the  Congregation,  the 
struggle  was  renewed  and  continued  through  thirty-eight  sessions. 
Had  the  fate  of  Europe  been  at  stake,  the  matter  could  not  have 
been  more  warmly  contested.  At  length  the  inevitable  con- 
d'-nmation  was  voted,  and  then  came  a  fresh  contest  over  the 
phraseology  of  the  decree.  Bossuet's  agents  were  not  content  with 
the  simple  condemnation  of  twenty-three  propositions  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  liook,  and  they  struggled  vigorously  for  clauses 
condemning  and  humiliating  F<5nelon  himself ,  showing  how  purely 
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personal  was  the  controversy.  In  tliis  they  failed,  as  well  as  in  the 
endeAvor  to  have  the  propositions  characterized  as  heretical;  (hey 
were  only  pronounced  to  be  respectively  rash,  scandalous,  ill- 
sounding,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  pernicious  in  practice  and  erron- 
eoxis.  The  principal  doctrine  aimed  at  was  that  the  pure  love 
of  God  should  be  wholly  disinteirestcd,  and  that  its  acts  and  motives 
should  be  divested  of  all  mercenary  hope  of  reward.  The  brief 
was  finally  agreed  to,  on  March  12,  1690,  and  pulilishcd  on  the 
13th.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  motu  proprio  which,  under  the  rules 
in  force  in  France  respecting  papal  decrees,  precluded  its  accept- 
ance and  registration  by  the  Parlcment,  hut  Louis,  ordinarily  so 
tenacious  about  papal  intrusion,  foimil  indirect  means  of  eluding 
the  difficulty. 
B  F^nelon,  however,  had  not  awaited  this  cumbrous  procedure. 
Lja  a  dignified  letter  of  submis.sion  to  the  pope,  April  4,  1G99,  he 
BHUed  that  he  had  already  prepared  a  mandement  for  his  dioce.se, 
~  condemning  the  book  with  its  twenty-three  |)ropositions,  which 
he  would  publish  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  royal  permission. 
Tliis  was  promptly  given  and,  on  April  9th  he  issued  it,  fori  lidding 
the  possession  and  reading  of  the  Majcimes,  and  condemning  the 
proprwitions  "simply,  absolutely  and  without  a  shadow  of  restric- 
tion." Innocent  XII,  who  had  more  than  once  indicated  sym- 
pathy with  F(''nelon,  responded  May  12th,  in  a  brief  expressing 
bis  conlial  satisfaction,  bestowing  on  him  his  loving  benediction 
and  invoking  the  aid  of  God  for  his  pastoral  labors.  Bossuet, 
with  the  royal  assistance,  had  triumphed,  at  the  cost  of  a  stain 
on  his  reputation;  what  the  Church  had  gained,  in  condemning 
the  sublimated  speculations  of  a  rarefietl  and  impracticable 
Mysticism,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.' 

Yet,  as  though  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  finality  in  these 
matters,  Pius  VI,  in  1789,  beatified  the  Blessed  Giovanni  Giuseppe 

'  BosBuet's  Bide  in  this  controversy  is  elaborately  set  forth  in  Phflippe&ux's 
porthumoiJj"  "Relation  de  I'OriKine,  du  Progrts  et  do  la  Coiiderauation  du  Qui^t- 
iane."  2  ^-ols.,  1732  («.  I.).  Also  in  Bossuet's  "  Relation  aur  le  Quii^tisme"  and 
wlwwiuent  controversial  writinRs.  Paris,  1698.  Madame  Cuyon's  statemont-s 
u»  contafned  in  "  La  Vie  de  Madame  J.  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guion,  <'orite  per 
Ellr-tn^me,"  3  vols.  Cologne,  1720.  She  is  defended  in  the  '•Letlrcs  de  .\I.  xxx 
(AbW  de  la  BIatt«rie)  A  un  Ami  au  .sujct  de  la  Relation  du  Qnii^tisme,"  1733 
(«.  L).     F/nelon'fl  writings  on  the  subject  are  in  his  CEvvres,  T.  II,  Paris,  1838. 

Conipn-'hcnsivo  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mat ler.  "  Le  Mvaticinme  en  France 
au  U'mpi*  rfi*  F«nelon,"  Paris.  lSfi5  and  Hepp-.  "  C.^'seJiiehtc  der  quietistischen 
Myitik  in  der  katholischen  Kirehe."  Beriin.  ISlJS. 
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della  Croce  (f  March  5,  1734),  who  was  much  given  to  contem- 
plation and  to  union  with  Chm\,  In  which  nil  his  faculties  were 
lost,  as  completely  as  in  the  trances  of  his  prototype,  San  Juan  de 
la  Cruz,  or  as  in  the  mystic  death  of  MoUnos.  That  his  Mysticism 
did  not  forfeit  the  favor  of  heaven  was  shown  by  his  possessing 
the  gift  of  bilocation — of  being  in  two  places  at  one  time — of  which 
numerous  instances  were  cited  in  the  beatification  proceedings.* 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  which  had  so  long  carried  on  single- 
handed  the  struggle  against  Mysticism,  watched  with  satisfaction 
the  Roman  proceedings  against  MoUnos.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
arrest,  on  July  3,  1685,  was  promptly  followed,  November  9th 
with  a  condemnation  of  the  Giiida  which,  for  nine  years,  had  been 
allowed  lo  circulate  freely  in  Spain.  The  edict  pronomiced  it  to 
contain  propositions  ill-sounding,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  rash, 
savoring  of  the  heresy  of  the  Alumbrados,  and  some  erroneous 
ones,  and  the  title  was  denounced  as  misleading  becaase  it  spoke 
only  of  the  interior  way.'  When  the  sentence  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition  was  published,  September  3,  1687j  although  as  a  rule 
the  Spanish  Holy  Office  paid  no  attention  to  itnS  decrees,  the  sixty- 
eight  propositions  were  speedily  translate<l  into  the  vernacular 
and  widely  distributed.  On  October  11th,  sixty  copies  were  sent 
to  Valencia  to  be  posted,  with  onlers  to  print  more  if  they  should 
be  required.  These  were  accompanied  with  an  edict,  commanding 
obedience  and  threatening  the  most  rigorous  prosecution  for  remiss- 
ness, while  all  persons  were  ordered  to  denounce,  within  ten  days, 
contraventions  of  any  kind  coming  to  their  knowledge.  This 
edict  was  to  be  published  in  all  churches  of  the  capitals  of  partidos 
and  an  authentic  record  of  such  publication  was  to  be  affixed  to 
the  doors.  In  due  time,  when  the  liull  Ca-lestis  -paRtoT  was  issued, 
it  was  circulated  with  the  same  prescriptions.'  There  was  evi- 
dently a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  this  new  ally  in  the 
struggle  with  Mysticism. 

The  Seville  tribimal,  indeed,  had  not  waited  for  this,  as  it  had 
already,  April  24,  1687,  arrested  a  canon  of  the  church  of  San 
Salvador,  Joseph  Luis  Navarro  de  Lima  y  Medina,  who  was  a 


'  Compcndio  de  la  nsombrosa  Vida  del  gran  Siervo  de  DioB,  Fr,  Juan  Joseph 
de  la  Cruz,  pp.  276  s-iq.  (Madrid,  1790). 

'  Apchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  164. 

•  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  V,  fol.  103;  Lib.  Ill  de  oopias.  foL 
703,  7(M.— Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  12,  n.  4,  fol.  124. 
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correspondent  of  Molinos  and  had  sent,  him  his  autobiography,  in 
order  to  obtain  instructions  for  his  spiritual  guidance.  He  had 
previously  been  deprived  of  his  hcence  as  confessor,  on  charges 
of  imprudent  conduct  as  spiritual  director  of  a  nimnery,  but 
Jaime  de  Palafox,  Arclibishop  of  Seville,  who  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  MoUnos,  had  restored  the  licence,  introduced  him  in  all  the 
convents  and  adopted  him  as  confessor  of  himself  and  his  family. 
For  four  years  Navarro  emluied  incarceration  and  the  torture 
which  was  not  spared,  liut  he  succumbed  at  last,  confessed  and 
sought  reconciliation.  His  sentence  declared  him  guilty  of  the 
enx>ra  of  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Arians,  Nestorians,  Trini- 
tAii&ns,  Waldenses,  Agapeta\  Haianists  and  Alumbrados,  l)esides 
being  a  dogmatizer  of  those  of  Molinos,  with  the  addition  that  evil 
thoughts  arising  in  prayer  should  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
also  that,  when  his  disciples  assemltled  in  his  house,  the  lights 
would  be  extinguished  and  he  would  teach  doctrines  too  foul  for 
description.  The  tribunal  itself  could  scarce  have  believed  all 
this,  for  he  was  only  reqiiired  to  aljjure,  to  be  deprived  of  benefice 
and  functions,  to  be  recluded  for  two  years  and  be  exiled  for  six 
more.  When  the  term  had  expired  he  returned  to  Seville  and  then, 
until  his  death,  in  1725,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  churches,  where 
the  Venerable  Sacrament  was  exposed  for  adoration,  carrying  with 
him  a  hinged  stool  on  which  he  sat,  gazing  at  the  Host.'  He  was 
not  the  only  Molinist  in  Seville  for  in  1689,  after  three  years' 
trial,  Fray  Pedro  de  San  Jos<5  was  condenmed  as  a  disciple  of 
Molinos,  for  committing  obsccnitie.'!  with  his  penitents  and  fore- 
telling his  election  as  pope  and  his  suffering  under  Antichri.st,  who 
was  adready  in  Jerusalem,  twenty  years  old.  He  was  sentenced 
to  abjure  de  vehementi,  to  undergo  a  circular  discipline  in  his 
convent,  to  perpetual  deprivation  of  teaching  and  confessing,  and 
to  six  years'  reclu.sion  in  a  convent,  with  the  cu.stoniary  disabilities.' 
Soon  afterwards  there  was  penanced  in  an  auto,  May  IS,  1692,  a 
woman  named  Ana  Raguza,  popularly  known  as  la  pabeza,  as 
&n  Alumbrada  and  Molinista.  She  had  come  froin  Palermo  an  a 
missionary  to  convert  the  wicked,  probably  in  the  train  of  Palafox, 
who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Palermo.  She  called  herself  a  bride 
of  Ciirist,  she  had  visions  and  revelations,  she  denied  the  efficacy  of 


'  MJ^.  of  Archivo  municipal  de  Se villa,  Scc«ion  especial,  Siglo  XV'III,  Lctra 
A,  Tomo  IV,  n.  48-49. — These  are  relations  of  the  auto,  one  of  which  I  have 
print«<]  in  "Chapters  from  the  Religious  History  of  Sjjoiii." 

'  Relacion  hist,  de  la  Judcrfa  de  Scvilla,  pp.  09-103. 
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maflses  and  fasts,  and  she  had  tlie  faculty  of  determining  the  con- 
dition of  consciences  by  the  sense  of  smell.  She  escaped  with 
two  years  of  reclusion  and  six  more  of  ejtile.' 

The  condemnation  of  Molinos  seems  to  have  stimulated  the 
Inquisition  to  greater  activity  in  the  suppression  of  mysticisni,  for 
cases  begin  to  appear  more  frequently  in  the  records  and  hence- 
forth the  term  MoUnism,  to  a  great  extent,  takes  the  place  of  lUu- 
minism.  We  hear  of  a  Molinist  penanced  in  a  Cordova  auto  of 
May  12,  1603,'  and  he  cannot  have  been  the  only  one  there  for 
Fray  Francisco  de  Possadas  of  that  city  tells  us  that  he  was  led  to 
write  his  book  against  the  carnal  errors  of  Molinos  by  his  experience 
in  the  confessional,  showing  that  some  of  his  penitents  had  been 
misled  by  them.*  The  report  of  the  Valencia  tribunal,  for  1695, 
contains  three  cases  then  on  trial.  The  Franciscan,  Fray  Vicente 
Selles,  liad  been  arrt'sted  in  1692.  He  liad  led  a  life  exteriorly 
austere,  practising  meditation  and  contemplation,  and  he  freely 
admitted  that  when  Molinos  was  conderaneti  he  held  that  the  pope 
was  wrongly  informed.  His  overwrought  brain  gave  way  under 
the  stress  of  confinement;  at  times  he  was  full  of  religious  emotion 
and  solicitous  as  to  his  salvation,  while  at  others  he  was  \iolently 
insane,  performing  various  crazy  freaks.  On  August  24th  he 
attempted  suicide  by  dashing  his  head  against  a  projecting  piece 
of  iron,  causing  a  wound  so  serious  that  several  pieces  of  .skull 
were  discharged  and,  on  February  6,  1693,  the  surgeons  reported 
his  life  to  be  still  in  danger.  He  remained  melancolico,  variable 
in  mood,  confessing  and  retracting  until,  on  October  23d,  he  con- 
fessed fully  to  MoUnism,  naming  eleven  women  with  whom  he  had 
had  relations  in  the  confessional  and  also  admitting  unnatural 
crime  and  other  offences.  At  the  date  of  the  report  his  trial  was 
still  unfinished.  Another  phase  of  these  eccentric  methods  of 
salvation  is  presentef]  in  the  case  of  Vicente  Hernan,  a  hermit  of 
San  Oist6bal  of  Concentayna,  accused  by  three  women  of  teaching 
them  the  way  of  bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent  by  sleeping  with 
them  and  resisting  temptation,  and  of  attempting  indecencies, 
which  they  denied  permitting.     He  was  arrested  September  23, 


*  Archive  municipal  de  Sevilla,  loc.  cit.,  n.  62. 
»  Matutc  y  Luquin,  p.  211. 

*  Possadas,  Tnumphoa  dc  la  Castidad  contra  la  Luxuria  diabolica  de  Molinos,  ^ 
C6rdov8,  1698. 

This  15  a  Bocond  editionj  a  third  appeared  io  Madrid,  in  1775. 
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1692,  and  in  two  audiences  he  was  a  negativo.  Then  on  December 
17th  he*  nsk(d  for  an  audience  in  which  he  said  that  for  eight  days 
some  little  flies  and  black  pigeons  had  been  biting  him  and  remind- 
ing him  of  things  forgotten,  whereupon  he  told  of  the  women  whom 
he  had  got  to  sleep  with  him,  sometin^es  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
and  he  also  mentioned  nmnerous  miraculous  cures  which  he  had 
wrought.  In  January  1693,  he  said  that  the  demons  with  the 
voice  of  flies  had  been  recalling  his  sins,  and  he  told  of  three  other 
women.  Doubts  arose  as  to  his  sanity  and,  at  the  end  of  1693 
steps  were  taken  to  investigate  it,  which  were  still  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  closing  the  report.  The  third  case  was  that  of  Mosen 
atonic  Serra,  whose  doctrines  the  calificadores  reported  to  be 
loUnistic.  He  was  arrested  December  19,  1695,  so  that  his  trial 
had  only  begim.* 

In  1708  the  Toledo  tribunal  arrested  Fray  Manuel  de  Pared es, 
a  contemplative  fraile,  who  encoui"aged  mystic  practices  among 
his  pexiitents,  leading  to  several  trials,  which  illustrate  the  increased 
verity  visited  upon  these  condemned  forms  of  devotion.'  The 
le  tendency  is  visible  soon  afterwards  at  C6rdova,  where  a 
little  conventicle  of  Molinistas  alumbrados  was  discovered  in  the 
Dominican  convent  of  San  Pablo,  under  the  leadership  of  a  beata 
named  Isabel  del  Castillo.  Her  disciples  abandoned  to  her  their 
(ree-will  and  all  their  faculties;  they  had  no  need  of  fasts  and 
lances  but  could  tran,=ifcr  their  sins  to  her  and  the  path  of  sal- 
lion  lay  through  sensual  indulgence.  In  the  aufo  of  April  24, 
1718,  there  were  seven  of  them  penanced,  Ipabcl  being  visited  with 
two  hundred  lashes  and  perpetual  prison;  the  friars  were  recon- 
cilefJ,  deprived  of  their  functions  and  imprisoned,  some  irremis- 
fribly  and  some  perpetually,  while  the  laymen  had  penances  of 
various  degrees  of  severity.* 

During  this  period  there  occurred  a  case  deserving  of  consider- 
ation in  some  detail,  not  only  because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
culprit  but  because  it  affords  a  clearer  view  than  others  of  the 
strange  intermixture  of  sensuality  and  spirituality,  which  was 
di^inctly  known  as  Molinism,  and  of  the  self-deception  which 
enabled  men  and  women  to  indulge  their  passions  while  believing 
th^nselves  to  be  living  in  the  mystic  altitude  of  Union  with  God. 


'  .Vrchivo  hist,  nacinnal,  Inq.  de  Valpncia,  I^g.  2,  n.  15;  l>g.  12,  n.  2,  fol.  126. 
'  M.S8.  of  Librar>'  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  XI. 
Matute  y  Luquiii,  pp..  216-23. 
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Perhaps  this  may  partly  be  explicable  by  the  teachings  of  the 
laxer  morality,  current  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Probabilism,  and  by  the  distinction  between 
material  and  formal  sin,  whereby  that  alone  was  mortal  sin  which 
the  conscience  recognized  as  such,  the  conscience  being  still  further 
eascil  by  refinements  as  to  advertence  and  consent.  In  the  skilful 
hamis  of  the  casuists,  the  boundaries  between  right  and  wrong 
became  dangerously  nebulous,  and  arguments  were  plentiful 
through  which  men  could  ijcrsuade  themselves  that  whatever  they 
chose  to  do  was  lawful. 

Joseph  Ferniindez  de  Toro  was  an  inquisitor  in  Murcia,  deeply 
imbued  with  quietistic  Mysticism.  In  1686  he  issued  anony- 
mously in  Seville  a  little  tract  with  the  significant  title  of ' '  Remedio ' 
facilissimo  para  no  pecar  en  el  uso  y  exercicio  de  la  Oracion," 
which  in  time  duly  found  its  way  into  the  Index.*  As  inquisitor 
he  had  manifested  his  tendencies,  when  a  prelate  of  high  repute 
and  station  in  a  religious  Order  was  tried  before  him  for  solici- 
tation ad  turpia  in  the  confessional.  Guided  by  the  light  willun, 
Toro  was  satisfied  that  it  was  merely  a  case  of  obsession  by  the 
demon;  he  persuaded  the  Suprema  to  accept  this  view,  and  the 
culprit  escaped  with  suspension  from  celebrating  mass  and  hearing 
confessions  until  the  obsession  should  pass.  In  1700,  he  wasl 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Oviedo,  of  which  he  took  possession  October 
1st.  Unluckily  for  him  there  was  at  Oviedo  the  Jesuit  college  of 
San  Mathias;  his  reputation  for  Quietism  seems  to  have  preceded 
him,  and  the  heads  of  the  college  resolved  themselves  into  a  corps 
of  detectives.  Professing  the  utmost  friendship,  they  speedily 
acquired  his  confidence  and  he  talked  with  them  freely.  They 
were  prompt  in  action  for,  in  January  1707,  Padre  Jos*?  del  Campo 
drew  up  for  the  inquisitor-general  an  elaborate  secret  denunciation, 
setting  forth  how  Toro  in  conversation  had  offered  to  explain  to 
him  the  contemplation  of  MoUnos;  since  coming  to  Asturias,  he 
had  spoken  to  no  one  about  these  things,  for  he  knew  that  they 
had  occasioned  much  murmuring  against  him,  but  he  described 
the  mode  in  which  the  soul  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in 
Union  with  God,  while  the  inferior  sensual  part  might  be  aban- 
doned to  the  foulest  temptation.  These  dangerous  speculations 
were  reported  in  full  detail  and  were  accompanied  by  a  long  and 
skilful  argument  to  prove  that  Toro  was  in  every  sense  a  Molinist. 


Index  of  Vidal  Marin,  1707,  II,  195. 
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Other  Jesuits  drew  up  similar  denunciations,  or  attested  their 
truth,  and  the  case  was  fairly  before  the  Holy  Office.  It  was 
too  serious  for  hasty  action  and  investigation  was  made  in  Murcia, 
where  his  female  accomplices  were  arrested,  and  ample  confirma- 
tory evidence  was  obtained  from  their  confessions  and  from  eigh- 
teen of  his  letters.  The  Carranza  case  had  taught  the  lesson  that 
bishops  could  be  reached  only  through  papal  authority  and,  on 
November  7,  1709,  Inciuisitor-gencral  Ybunez  fonvarded  to  Clem- 
ent XI  the  accumulated  evidence,  to  which  the  pope  replied,  March 
8,  1710,  that  the  matter  would  be  thoroughly  examined  and  the 
nec&ssary  action  be  taken.  Toro  liad  at  first  been  disposed  to 
make  a  contest,  asserting  that  God  woultl  work  miracles  in  defence 
of  the  women,  and  that  their  imprisonment  was  a  martyrdom; 
that  the  light  infused  in  him  by  Cod  rendered  hini  superior  to 
the  Inquiation,  and  that  he  was  illuminated  above  all  other  men. 
By  this  time,  however,  he  realized  his  position;  on  February  8, 
1710,  he  made,  through  his  confessor,  a  partial  confession,  and  he 
followed  this  with  several  letters  to  the  pope,  begging  pern)is.sion 
to  come  to  Rome  for  judgement.  Then  a  papal  brief  of  June  7th 
ordered  Ybdiiez,  within  three  years  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
Suprema,  to  frame  a  prosecution,  for  which  full  powers  were 
granted;  if  the  evidence  sufficed,  Toro  was  to  be  arrested  and  the 
case  carried  on  up  to  the  point  of  sentence,  wlicn  all  the  docu- 
ments were  to  be  transn.itted  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  would 
render  the  decision. 

Toro  was  duly  imprisoned  and  his  trial  proceeded.  Ybdnez 
died,  September  3,  1710  and  was  succeeded  by  Giudice,  who  was 
empowered,  by  a  brief  of  October  3, 1711,  to  carry  on  the  process. 
Toro  was  found  to  be  diminxdo  on  a  hundred  and  four  of  the  articles 
of  accusation ;  he  was  reticent  and  refused  to  answer  interrogations, 
begging  earnestly  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  His  request  was  granted, 
by  a  brief  of  June  7,  1714,  but  his  departure  was  del.iyed,  and  it 
was  not  until  June  11,  1716,  that  he  reached  Rome  and  was  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  Sant'Angelo.  Andr<5a  de  Cabrejas,  fiscal  of  the 
Suprema,  accompanied  him,  to  represent  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
in  the  trial  which  proceeded  slowly.  Toro's  confessions  and  letters 
were  a  rich  mine  for  the  calificadores,  who  extracted  from  them 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  propositions  of  various  degrees  of 
error — some  of  them  being  identical  with  those  of  Molinos. 
Finally  he  abandoned  all  defence  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  a  dogmatizing  heretic,  a  soliciting  seducer,  a  blasphemer 
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against  the  purity  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
a  reviver  of  the  filthy  sects  of  the  Begghards,  Illuminists  and  Moli- 
nists  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 

In  fact  he  seems  to  have  recognized  his  errors  and  to  have  con- 
fessed with  a  freedom  indicative  of  sincere  repentance.  Much 
of  ids  confesisions  is  uiifit  for  transcription,  but  a  brief  extract  will 
indicate  tlie  self-deception  that  reconciled  the  grossest  sensuality 
with  aspirations  for  perfection.  Thus  of  one  of  his  accomplices 
he  says  that,  believing  himself  to  be  illuminated  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  he  had  written  that  none  of  her  directors  could  esti- 
mate her  spiritual  stat^  as  regards  her  perfection  and  Union  with 
God,  in  spite  of  the  concussions  of  her  inferior  part,  excited  by 
obsession,  through  which  those  could  be  deceived  who  were  unable 
to  understand  her  interior  virtues  and  perfect  state.  Although  in 
obscene  acts  the  woman  might  seem  externally  to  be  a  sinner,  yet, 
by  asserting  that  she  had  not  yielded  consent,  she  might  internally  J 
be  perfect  and  be  in  Union  with  God.  That,  as  the  Incarnate 
Word  did  not  contract  original  sin  in  his  union  with  humanity,  so 
with  persons  annihilated,  purged  and  perfected,  God  could  direct 
them  to  supernatural  operations  in  such  wise  that  the  operationa 
of  the  inferior  part  worked  no  prejudice  to  their  state  of  {jerfec- 
tion,  and  that  the  woman's  obscene  acts  might  proceed  from 
obst'ssion,  and  she  be  passive  without  consent  ....  That  he  had 
believed  this  doctrine  to  be  infused  in  him  by  God,  and  thus  to 
be  true,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  unliesit-atingly, 
especially  by  those  obsessed,  and  he  had  written  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  liis  life  in  its  defence  ....  That  he  had  believed  the 
indecencies  committed  with  this  same  woman  might  be  an  exercise 
and  rnartyrdoTii  sent  by  God  for  the  humiliation  and  purification 
of  both,  but  nevertheless  he  made  confe.*ision  of  them,  and  took 
care  that  she  should  do  so.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  in 
the  inferior  part,  she  was  without  sv?nsmility  and  in  the  superior 
part  was  absorbmi  in  contemplation  and  love  of  God  ....  That 
in  his  oratory  after  mass  and  her  commuTiion  he  had  embraced 
her  and  told  her  that  she  received  the  light  and  that  this  was  the 
love  of  God  for  his  creatures  ....  That  Jesus  was  in  him  and 
worked  in  him,  because  neither  he  nor  the  woman  experienced 
sensuality  in  what  they  did  nor  did  it  from  corrupt  intention 
....  Tliat  he  had  had  this  belief  for  seven  years  prior  to  his 
episcopate,  and  had  maintained  it  subsequently  up  to  July  1708, 
but  then,  in  confessing  his  sins,  a  worthy  confessor  enlightened 
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his  blindness,  and  since  then  he  had  detested  his  errors  and  had 
followed  the  way  of  Catholic  truth. 

At  length  the  pope  designated  July  27,  1719  for  pronouncing 
sentence.  Cabrejas  had  the  records  of  Carranza'a  condemnation 
looked  up,  and  the  same  ceremonial  was  observed.  Toro  was 
brought  from  the  castle  of  Sant'Angelo  to  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
papal  palace,  and  there  the  sentence  was  read.  It  deposed  him 
from  his  bishopric  and  all  other  benefices,  it  incapacitated  him 
from  holding  any  prefernieut,  and  suspended  him  perpetually 
from  sacerdotal  functions;  it  rer^uired  him  to  abjure  his  heresy 
and  errors,  it  called  upon  Wm  to  pay  for  pious  uses,  as  far  as  he 
could,  all  revenues  accrued  since  his  lapse  into  heresy,  and  it 
burdened  his  see  with  a  pension  for  his  support,  to  be  determined 
by  the  pope;  it  condemned  him  to  reclusion,  in  some  convent  out^ 
Bade  of  Spain,  when  he  was  to  perform  perpetual  penance,  on  the 
bread  of  sorrow  and  water  of  grief,  and  it  prescribed  certain  spirit- 
ual observances.  After  hstening  to  his  sentence,  Toro  made  the 
required  abjuration,  accepted  the  penance  and  disappeared  from 
view.' 

Another  prominent  culprit  was  the  priest,  Don  Francisco  de 
Leon  y  Luna,  a  Knight  of  Santiago  and  member  of  the  Council 
of  Castile,  who  was  tried  by  the  tribunal  of  Madrid  for  Molinism 
and  formal  solicitation.  As  a  negativo  he  was  liable  to  relaxation 
but,  on  November  24, 1721,  it  was  voted  to  give  him  nine  audiences, 
in  which  the  inquisitors,  with  some  calificadores,  should  exhort 
him  to  confession  and  conversion,  under  threat  of  administering 
the  full  rigor  of  the  law.  He  seems  to  have  yielded  and,  on  August 
11, 1722,  his  sentence  con  mSritos  was  read  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
members  of  the  Councils  of  Castile,  Indies,  Orders  and  Hacienda. 
He  was  required  to  abjure  de  vehemenii,  he  was  deprived  perpet- 
ually of  confessing  men  and  women,  of  guiding  souls  and  instruct- 
ing them  in  prayer,  and  of  the  honors  of  the  Order  of  Santiago; 
half  of  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  recluded  for  three 
years  with  suspension  of  all  sacerdotal  functions,  to  be  followed 
by  five  years  of  exile.* 


•  Bulario  de  U  Ordai  de  Santiago,  Lib.  V,  fol.  141,  144,  146,  150.— Arohivo 
Simancas,  Inq.  I^gnjos  4IS,  410  (numcroa  autiguos). — Sec  Appendix  for  the 
'flbjuration,  which  aummarixes  the  errors. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  876,  fol.  153. — Llorente  (Hist.  crlt.  Cap. 
i-aou,  Q.  L5)  places  this  cose  iindcr  Carlos  III. 
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Llorente  gives,  in  great  detail,  an  account  of  a  Molinist  move- 
ment which,  soon  after  this,  afforded  ample  occupation  to  the 
tribunals  of  Logrono  and  Valladolid.  Juan  de  Causadas,  a  pre- 
bendary of  Tudela,  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Molinos  and  propaga- 
tor of  his  doctrines.  He  was  burnt  at  Logrono,  but  whether  for 
pertinacity  or  denial  we  are  not  informed.  His  nephew,  Fray 
Juan  de  Longas,  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  was  also  a  dog- 
matizer  and  was  sentenced,  in  1729,  to  two  himdred  lashes  and 
ten  years  of  galleys,  followed  by  perpetual  prison.  This  severity 
seems  not  to  have  discouraged  the  proselytes  who,  apparently, 
were  not  betraye<.l  by  Longas.  The  principal  among  them  was 
Dona  Agueda  de  Luna,  who  had  entered  the  Carmelite  convent 
of  Lerraa  in  1712,  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint.  Her  ecstasies 
and  miracles  were  spread  abroad  by  Juan  de  Longas,  by  the  Prior 
of  Lerma,  by  the  Provincial  of  the  Order,  Juan  ile  la  Vega,  and  by 
the  leading  frailes,  who  found  their  account  in  the  crowds  of  devo- 
tees seeking  her  intercession,  Juan  de  la  Vega  himself  acquired 
the  name  of  el  exkUico  and  was  represented  as  the  holiest  mystic 
since  the  days  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  A  convent  was  founded  at 
Corella  for  Madre  Agueda,  of  which  she  was  made  prioress,  and 
the  nuns  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Molinism.  By  Madre  Agueda,  Juan  de  la  Vega  had  five  children 
who  were  strangled  at  birth  and,  with  other  untimely  fruits  of  the 
prevailing  licence,  were  buried  in  the  vicinity.  After  a  long  course 
of  iniquity  and  deception,  Madre  Agueda  was  denounced  to  the 
Logrono  tribunal;  her  accomplices  and  disciples  were  arrested  and 
their  trials  were  pushed  with  unsparing  severity.  iShe  perished 
under  torture  and,  in  174.3,  the  frailes  were  recluded  in  various 
houses  and  the  nuns  were  distributed  among  convents  of  their 
Order.'  Madre  Agueda's  case  had  been  decided  some  years  pre- 
viously for,  in  the  Su|)plcment  to  the  Index  of  1707,  published  in 
1739,  the  first  entry  relate.s  to  her,  "of  whom  the  aix>crypha!  life 
has  been  writt<'n,  and  of  whom  are  circulated  stones,  cloths,  meilals 
and  papers  as  relics,"  all  of  which  were  to  be  surrendered  as  well 
as  relations  of  her  prodigies  and  virtues.  The  stones  here  alluded 
to  are  evidently  those  described  by  Llorente,  made  of  brick-dust 
and  stamped  with  a  cross  on  one  side  and  a  star  on  the  other, 
which  were  said  to  be  voided  by  her  with  child-birth  pains,  and 
were  universally  treasured  as  amulets.    It  may  be  assumed  that 


"  Llorente,  Hist,  crft.,  cap.  xl,  nrt.  ii,  n.  1-14. 
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this  case  led  to  the  issue,  in  1745,  by  the  Inquisition  of  an  edict 
directed  against  five  MoHnist  errors.' 

Cases  still  continued  to  occur,  but  infrequently  and  of  minor 
iniportance.  The  inquisitors  had  begun  to  merge  immoral  mysti- 
cism with  solicitation  in  the  confessional,  of  which  more  hereafter, 
while  the  more  harmless  kinds  were  classified  as  emhusieros  (impos- 
tors) or  ilusos  (deluded).  There  is  a  Mexican  case,  however,  which 
is  so  illustrative  of  the  abuses  to  which  inquisitorial  methods  were 
liable,  that  it  deserves  mention.  The  Franciscan,  Fray  Eusebio 
de  Villaroja,  was  distinguished  for  learning,  eloquence  and  blame- 
les6  life.  He  wa.s  uiclincd  to  mysticism  and  had  written  a  work 
entitled  Oracion  de  Fe  interior,  which  the  Inquisition  admitted  to 
contain  no  reprobated  doctrine  but  yet  to  be  dangerous  for  popu- 
lar use.  The  convent  at  Pnchuca  obtained  his  assignntent  there 
I  and  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  38,  iie  arrived  in  Mexico,  where  his  kindly 
earnestness  speedily  won  universal  regard.  After  two  or  three 
years  he  happened  to  assume  the  spiritual  direction  of  two  girls, 
Gertrudis  and  Josefa  Palacios,  who  were  adepts  in  the  mystic 
devices  of  ecstasies  and  revelations.  Gertrudis  died  and  Villa- 
roja became  completely  engrossed  in  Josefa.  He  reduced  to 
writing  her  visions  and  prophecies,  until  he  had  filled  seventy- 
six  books  and,  in  liis  ardor,  he  committed  freaks  attracting  unde- 
rSirable  attention.  The  convent  i>hy.sician  .suggested  that  undue 
austerity  had  engendered  hypochondriac  humors,  and  the  Guar- 
dian interposed  by  ordering  him  to  attend  to  other  duties,  to  limit 
Josefa  to  an  hour  in  the  confessional,  and  never  to  go  to  her  house. 
His  obedience  was  implicit  and  prompt ;  he  ceased  to  talk  of  her 
visions  and  prophecies,  and  she  naturally  ceased  to  have  them, 
A  year  later,  when  questioned  by  Fray  Juan  Sdnchez,  the  visitor 
of  the  Province,  he  saiil  that,  as  soon  as  the  Guardian  reproved  him, 
he  recognized  his  error  and  would  not  relapse  into  it— so  the  affair 
.•eenied  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 

Unluckily  the  Guardian,  not  anticipating  such  docility,  had 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Inquisition,  which  commenced  to  gather 
testimony,  but  when  ho  was,  some  months  later,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  he  stated  that  Villaroja's 
eccentricities  had  cea.sed,  and  he  evidently  regarded  the  matter  as 
closed.    Still  the  tribunal  persisted  and,  in  July  1789,  it  seized 


'  There  is  an  allii.sion  to  this  edict  in  the   Relacion  de  la   Catua  contra   Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  Ybarraran  (MSS.  of  David  Fergunon  Esq.). 
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Villaroja's  diaries,  in  which  the  latest  entry  was  one  humbly  sub- 
mitting to  the  judgement  of  the  Church  both  himself  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  visions. 

After  a  formidable  mass  of  testimony  was  accumulated,  bearing 
witness  to  Villaroja's  eminent  piety  and  virtue,  he  was  summoned, 
in  July  1790,  to  present  himself.  He  was  not  informed  that  he 
was  on  trial  for,  in  his  profound  humility,  he  would  at  once  have 
submitted  his  opinions  to  the  judgement  of  the  tribunal,  but  he 
was  drawn  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  God,  for  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  creature,  would  permit  the  demon  to  incite  to 
foul  and  obscene  actions — a  position  which  he  had  taken  to  justify 
some  filthy  habits  of  Josefa.  This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  dangerous  tenets  of  Quietism,  and  over  this  there  was  a  pro- 
rlonged  and  subtle  disputation.  He  subsequently  declared  that 
he  supposed  the  inquisitor  to  be  only  seeking  to  learn  his  opinions 
when  in  fact  he  was  being  cunningly  led  to  pile  up  evidence  against 
.himself,  at  the  same  time  arousing  the  controversial  pride  of 
Inquisitor  Prado  y  Obejero,  who  pronounced  futile  his  efforts  to 
fdifferentiate  his  doctrine  from  that  of  Molinos. 

He  was  thrown  into  the  secret  prison,  October  13,  1791,  and  his 
trial  proceeded  in  regular  form.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  sub- 
missive humility.  On  every  fitting  occasion  he  protested  that  he 
had  been  miserably  led  into  error  by  ignorance;  he  begged  to  he 
undeceived  in  whatever  he  had  erred  and  he  submitlwl  himself 
to  the  correction  of  the  Holy  Office,  for  he  desired  above  all  things 
the  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  the  .salvation  of  his  soul.  It 
required  uncommon  perversity  in  his  judges  to  make  a  pertina- 
cious heretic  out  of  so  humble  and  contrite  a  spirit  but,  when  his 
sentence  was  pronounced,  April  2fi,  1793,  it  represented  him  as  a 
hardened  and  obstinate  Alumbrado  and  Molinist,  condemning 
him  to  abjure  de  vehementi,  to  be  forever  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  confes.sing,  to  be  recludetl  for  three  years  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  Mexico,  and  to  be  .sent  to  Spain  whenever  the  inqui- 
sitors should  see  fit.  Had  he  been  an  habitual  seducer  of  his 
spiritual  daughters,  the  sentence  would  have  been  less  severe. 

The  treatment  of  a  fraile  recluded  in  a  convent  of  his  brethren 
was  usiially  harsh  in  the  extreme,  hut  Fray  Euaebio's  kindliness 
and  gentleness  so  won  on  his  hosts  that  they  declared  his  daily 
life  to  be  an  edification,  wliile  those  of  Pachuca,  who  had  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  his  trial,  continued  to  regard  him  with  undimin- 
ished affection.    His  punishment,  however,  was  far  more  severe 
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than  the  mere  provisions  of  his  sentence.  Incarceration  for 
eighteen  months  in  a  humid  t-ell  had  developed  a  former  rheu- 
matic tendency  and  he  was  crippled.  His  request  to  be  transferred 
to  Pachuca  was  refused  and,  in  March,  1795,  he  appealed  to 
Inquisitor-general  Lorenzana.  His  sufferings,  he  said,  were  on  the 
increase  and,  if  he  were  kept  in  the  city  of  Mexico  or  sent  to  Spain, 
he  would  surely  die.  The  result  of  tliis  was  a  command  to  trans- 
mit him  to  Spain,  which  was  notified  to  him,  in  June  1796,  when 
he  protested,  to  no  purpose,  that  it  would  kiil  him.  His  removal 
was  postponed  until  October,  when  he  was  carried  by  easy  stapes 
to  Vera  Cruz  and  placed  on  board  the  good  ship  Aurora,  November 
9th,  consigned  to  the  commissioner  at  Seville.  The  Aurora  sailed 
the  next,  day,  but  his  prophetic  spirit  provc<i  true  and,  when  nine 
days  out,  his  gentle  spirit  passed  to  a  judge  more  merciful  than 
his  earthly  ones.' 

Fray  Eusebio  would  have  fared  better  in  Spain,  where  there  was 
a  growing  tendency  to  regard  the  accused  as  subject  to  dcluiiion, 
when  there  was  no  conscious  imposture  and  no  teaching  of  danger- 
ous Mysticism.  Delusion  was  recognized  at  an  early  period,  but 
the  first  ca.se  which  I  have  met  in  which  it  formed  the  basis  of 
prosecution  occurs  in  the  Barcelona  tribunal  which,  in  1666, 
refKjrted  that  it  had  found  a  process  brought,  in  1659,  against  Sor 
Mar/a  de  la  Cruz,  nun  of  the  convent  of  la  Concepcion  of  Tortosa, 
par  ilusa,  which  had  never  been  concluded.'  In  1694,  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  las  Cuevas  y  Rojas,  of  Madrid,  was  senteucod  by  the  Toledo 
tribunal,  as  an  Huso  pa^vo,  to  reprimand,  absolution  ad  cnutelam, 
retractation  of  certain  propositions,  abstention  from  spiritual 
raatterg,  and  a  year's  reclusion,  during  which  a  calificador  would 
teach  him  the  safest  method  of  prayer,  wliile  all  Ms  writings  were 
to  be  suppressed.  The  same  year  a  beata  named  Marfa  de  la 
Paz,  as  ilusa,  was  required  merely  to  abjure  de  levi,  to  be  severely 
reprimanded  and  to  be  handed  over  to  a  calificador  for  instruction. 
So,  in  1716,  Don  Eugenio  Aguado  de  Lara,  cura  of  Algete,  was 
»ntenced,  by  the  same  tribunal,  for  saspicion  of  illusion  in  the 
rection  of  a  beata,  to  abjure  de  levi,  with  reprimand  and  prohibi- 
tion of  further  communication  with  her,  while  he  was  to  abstain 


•  Plraee«o  oontra  Fray  Eusebio  de  Villaroja  (MS.S.  of  David  Fergtissoa  Esq.). 
»  Lib.  XIII  de  Cartas,  fol.  192  (MSS.  of  .\ni.  PhiloeophicaJ  Society). 
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from  the  direction  of  souls  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  priestly 
functions.  The  beata  his  accomplice,  Agastina  Salgado,  waa 
regarded  as  more  rcprchensil>le  for,  besides  being  ilusa,  she  was 
held  guilty  of  false  revelations;  she  abjured  de  levi,  with  perpetual 
exile  from  Algete  and  reclusion  in  a  hospital  for  two  years,  for 
instruction.' 

Even  this  moderation  increased  with  time.  In  1785,  the  Valen- 
cia tribunal  sa'«pended  the  case,  and  sent  to  an  insane  hospital, 
Esperanza  Bueno  of  Puig,  popularly  known  as  la  Santa,  denounced 
for  pretended  revelations  and  asserting  that  she  could  absolve 
from  sin.*  The  saine  tendency  appears  in  the  case  of  Marfa 
Rivero,  of  Valladolid,  in  1S17,  whom  the  Suprema  characterize<l 
as  erroneously  and  presumptuously  believing  herself  to  be  adorned 
with  revelations  and  special  graces.  She  was  ordered  to  place 
herself  unreservedly  under  the  guidance  of  a  spiritual  director, 
with  the  warning  that  otherwise  she  would  be  treated  with  judicial 
rigor,  while  the  director  was  instructed  to  disillusion  her,  and  to 
call  in  medical  advice  as  to  her  sanity,  wliich  was  doubtful.* 

Although  the  Inquisition  was  thus  growing  rationalistic  in  its 
treatment  of  these  cases,  it  was  impossible  to  eradicate  popular 
credulity  with  its  accompanying  temptation  to  exploitation.  In 
the  la.st  case  before  the  Cordova  tribunal,  it  ordered,  July  9,  1818, 
the  incarceration  in  the  secret  prison,  as  an  ilusa,  of  the  beata 
Francisca  de  Paula  Caballero  y  Garrida  of  Lucena,  while  her 
sister  Marfa  Dominga  Caballero  was  confined  in  the  carceles  medias, 
and  the  two  curas  of  Lucena,  Joaquin  de  Burgos  and  Josef  Bar- 
ranco,  were  recluded  in  a  convent  without  communication  with 
each  other.  The  beata  performed  miracles  and  had  revelations, 
which  seem  to  have  found  credence  among  a  circle  of  disciples 
for  when,  after  full  investigation,  the  Suprema,  on  July  5,  1S19, 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  four  prisoners,  it  direct«l  proceed- 
ings to  be  commenced  against  seven  other  parties,  including  clerics 
and  laymen  of  both  sexes.  Fortunately  for  this  group  of  Hums, 
the  revolution  of  1820  came  to  put  an  end  to  all  proceedings,  and 
when  the  Cordova  tribimal  was  suppressed,  the  only  inmates  found 
in  its  prison  were  the  two  beatas  of  Lucena.* 

WhUe  the  Inquisition  was  thus  merciful  towards  those  whom  it 


'  Archive  hist,  nacioaal,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

•  Ibidem,  Inq.  do  Valencia,  Log.  ICX). 

•  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  800,  foL  82. 

•  Ibidem,  Lib.  890.— Matute  y  Luquin,  p.  296. 
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considered  to  be  merely  deluded  in  claiming  spiritual  graces,  it 
grew  to  be  severe  with  those  who  traded  on  jjopular  credulity. 
That  credulity  was  so  universal  and  so  boimdlcss  that  the  profes- 
sion of  beata  revelandera  was  an  easy  and  a  profitable  one.  The 
pjeople  were  eager  to  he  deceived ;  no  fiction  was  too  gross  to  find 
ready  credence,  and  the  believers  invented  miracles  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  objects  of  their  reverence.  The  punishment  of  the 
impostor  and  the  exposure  of  the  fraud  failed  to  repress  either 
belief  or  imposition,  and  the  lunti  in  time  was  overrun  by  a  horde 
of  these  practitioners,  mostly  feniale.  It  was  a  spiritual  pestilence 
of  the  most  degrading  character,  shared  by  all  classes,  with  the 
extenuating  circumstances  that  some  of  the  boldest  cases  of  impos- 
ture enjoyed  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Inquisition 
did  good  work  in  its  ceaseless  efforts  to  repress  this  prostitution 
of  Ms^icism — a  work  which  no  other  tribunal  could  venture  to 
attempt.  If  it  found  suppression  impossible,  at  least  it  checked 
the  development  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  render  the 
popular  religion  of  vSpain  a  matter  of  hysterics. 

In  its  inception,  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  the  treatment  of 
these  speculators  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  When  the 
Beata  of  Piedrahita  was  allowed  to  continue  her  career,  she  nat- 
urally bad  imitators.  In  1525,  Alonso  dc  Mariana,  a  Toledan 
inquisitor,  on  a  visitation  of  his  district,  had  liis  attention  called 
to  Dona  Juana  Maldonado  of  Guadalajara,  widow  of  the  alcaide 
of  la  Vega  de  la  Montana.  She  was  arrested  and  presented  written 
statements  or  confes.sions  of  her  dreams  and  visions  of  the  Virgin 
and  Ghri.st,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Bernard.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  informal  and,  in  an  audience,  March  27th,  at 
Alcalii  de  Hcnarcs,  after  publication  of  the  evidence,  she  admitted 
its  truth,  stating  tliat  she  had  talked  about  her  visions  in  order  to 
obtain  some  aid  in  her  poverty  and  she  begged  for  mercy  and 
penance.  There  was  evidently  no  desire  to  treat  her  harshly  or 
to  regard  her  as  an  impostor,  for  she  is  spoken  of  as  an  Uusa  or 
ionadera  (dreamer)  and  she  was  required  only  to  fast  on  five 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  in  honor  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  with 
fifteen  Paters  and  Aves  each  day,  to  keep  her  house  as  a  prison 
until  released  by  the  tribunal,  after  which,  on  six  Saturdays,  she 
was  to  visit  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  outside  of  the  to^\'n.'  A 
century  later  she  would  have  fared  much  worse. 


'  Arcfajvo  hist,  nacioaal,  laq.  de  Toledo,  I.<eg.  114,  n.  18. 
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The  exposure,  ia  1543,  of  a  more  accomplished  practitioner, 
Magdalena  de  la  Cruz,  removed  any  further  hesitation  in  dealing 
with  such  cases.  She  liad  long  been  the  wonder  of  Spain  and 
even  of  Christendom.  Tempest-tossed  mariners  would  invoke  her 
intercession,  when  she  would  appear  to  them  and  the  storm  would 
subside.  The  noblest  ladies,  when  nearing  confinement,  would 
send  the  layette  to  be  blessed  by  her,  as  did  the  Empress  Isabdj 
before  the  birth  of  Philip  II.  When,  in  1535,  Charles  V  was 
starting  from  Barcelona  for  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  he  sent  his 
banner  to  C6rdova  that  she  might  bestow  on  it  her  blessing. 
Cardinal  Manrique,  the  inquisitor-general,  and  Giovanni  di  Reggio, 
the  papal  nuncio,  made  pilgrimages  to  her,  and  the  pope  sent  to 
ask  her  prayers  for  the  Christian  Repubhc.  It  is  true  that  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  incredulous  and,  in  1541,  severely  reproved  Martin 
de  la  Santa  Cruz,  who  endeavored  to  win  him  over,  for  accepting 
exterior  signs  without  seeking  for  the  true  ones;  the  "\'enerable 
Juan  de  Avila  was  also  sceptical  and,  when  he  was  in  C6rdova, 
he  was  discreetly  denied  access  to  her. 

When,  in  1504,  at  the  age  of  17,  she  entered  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  Santa  Isabel  de  los  Angeles  of  Cordova,  she  was  already 
regarded  as  a  vessel  overflowing  with  divine  grace,  a  belief  con- 
firmed by  a  series  of  ecstasies,  trances,  vi-sions,  revelations  and 
miracles.  Space  is  lacking  to  recount  the  varied  series  of  marv-els, 
many  of  which  do  infinite  credit  to  her  imaginative  invention,  while 
some  of  them  required  confe<ierates,  who  seem  not  to  have  been 
lacking,  in  view  of  the  benefit  to  the  convent  accruing  from  its 
containing  so  saintly  a  person.  Elected  prioress  in  1533,  she 
retained  the  position  until  1542,  and  during  this  time  she  devoted 
to  it  the  large  stream  of  offerings  which  poiu^ed  in  on  her.  Defeated 
for  re-election  in  1542,  she  no  longer  made  this  use  of  her  funds 
and  the  succc.s.sful  faction  denounced  her  to  the  Guardian  and 
the  Provincial  as  an  impostor,  but  the  credit  of  the  Order  was  at 
stake  and  they  were  silenced.  She  was  not  destined  however  to 
adorn  the  calendar  of  mystic  .saints  for,  in  1543,  she  fell  danger- 
ously sick  and  was  warned  to  prepare  for  death.  Under  this 
pressure  she  made  a  full  confession,  ascribing  her  deceits  to 
demoniacal  po.^session.  She  recovercfl  and  the  Inquisition  seized 
her.  The  trial  histetl  luit.il  May  3,  1546,  an  immense  body  of 
testimony  being  taken,  corroborative  of  her  confession,  which 
was  skilfully  framed  to  throw  the  blame  on  her  demons  Balban 
and  Patorrio.    In  shorty  she  had  commenced  as  a  mystic,  had  been 
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unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  accepting  the  miracles  thrust 
upon  her  by  jxjpular  sui>er.stition,  she  had  f>tin)uhited  this  with  her 
frauds,  and  finally  sought  extenuation  by  alleging  demonic  influ- 
ence. An  immense  crowd  attended  the  auto  held  May  3,  1546, 
when  the  reading  of  her  sentence  con  m^riios  occupied  from  6  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.,  while  she  sat  on  the  staging  with  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  a 
halter  around  her  neck  and  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand.  Her 
sentence  was  moderate — perpetual  reclusion  in  a  convent,  without 
active  or  pa.ssive  voice,  and  occupying  the  Ia.st  place  in  choir, 
refectory  and  chapter,  together  with  some  spiritual  penances.  She 
was  relegated  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  at  Andujar,  where 
slie  lived  an  exemplary  life  and,  at  her  death,  in  15(30,  it  was 
piously  hoped  that  her  sins  were  expiated.' 

Had  human  reason  any  share  in  these  beliefs,  such  an  exposure 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  industry  of  the  bealas  revelanderas, 
but  the  popular  appetite  for  the  marvellous  was  Insatiable,  and 
there  were  abundant  practitioners  ready  to  dare  the  attendant 

'risks  for  the  accompanying  glory  and  profit.  Everywhere  there 
were  women  accomplished  in  these  arts  and  .skilled  in  impressing 
their  neighbors  with  their  revelations  and  prophecies;  every  town 

land  almost  every  hamlet  had  its  local  saint,  who  was  regarded 
with  intense  veneration  and  assured  of  an  abundant  livelihood.' 

.All  branches  of  the  supernatural  were  exploited :  some  could  pre- 
lict  the  future;  others  had  prophetic  dreams  or  could  expound 

[those  of  their  devotees;  others  could  release  souls  from  purgatory; 

[others  could  perform  ctirative  miracles;  popular  faith  in  these 

'gifted  spirits  was  boundless  and  innumerable  sharpers  of  both 
eexcs  fattened  upon  it. 

The  people  might  well  be  credulous  when  they  but  followe<l  the 
example  of  those  highest  in  Church  and  State.     Magdalena  de  la 

LCruz  had  a  worthy  imitator  in  the  Dominican  Madre  Marfa  de  la 

"Visitacion,  of  the  convent  of  the  Armunciada  of  Lisbon,  whose 


'  Bibl.  nationale  de  Franw,  fonda  espagnol  354,  fol.  248-09. — Llorcnte,  Hist. 

aii.,  cap.  ivi,  art.  iv. — Mincclanca  dc  Zapata  (Mem.  hist,   espaflol,  XI,  70). — 

no  de  Valrra,  Dos  Trativdoa,  p.  480  (Rcformistan  antiguoa  espafioles). — 

Ubadtncira,  Vit.  Ign.  l/oyola>,  Lib.  v,  cap.  10. — Luigi  de  Granata,  Vita   di 

Tjovanni  d'Avila,  p.  143  (RomoB,  1740). — Matutc  y  Luquin,  p.  18. — Simancie 

'^de  Celh.  Inrtitt.  Tit.  xxi,  n.  24. 

A  French  tran.slation  of  the  sentence  and  oonfeasion  has  been  piinted  by  M. 
CSunpan,  in  the  appendix  to  the  yfhnoirtt  de  Franciaco  de  Emina«. 

*  Oodoy  .^JeAntAra,  Hi.storia  de  los  falaos  Cronicones,  p.  2, — Cf.  V,  de  In  Fuente, 
Hist,  edes.,  UI,  255. 
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intimate  relations  with  Christ  began  at  the  age  of  16,  in  1572. 
About  liJSO  Christ  crucified  appeared  to  her,  when  a  ray  of  fire 
from  Ills  breast  pierced  her  left  side,  leaving  a  wound  which  on 
Fridays  distilled  drops  of  blood  with  intense  pain.  In  1583  she 
was  elected  prioress  and,  in  1584,  in  another  vision  of  Christ  cruci- 
fleti,  rays  of  fire  from  his  hands  and  feet  pierced  hers  and  thus 
completed  the  Stigmata.  No  tame  was  lost  by  the  Dominican 
Provincial,  Antonio  de  la  Cerda,  in  spreading  the  news  of  this,  in 
a  statement  dated  March  M,  1584,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  sub- 
mittwl  to  Gregory  XIII.  It  was  corroborated  by  the  signatures 
of  several  frailes,  among  which  is  the  honored  name  of  the  great 
mystic,  Luis  de  Granada.*  The  Provincial  followed  this,  .March 
30th,  with  another  letter  to  Rome  stating  that  the  impression 
produced  had  been  so  great  that  many  gentlemen  had  been  induced 
to  abandon  the  world  and  enter  the  Order,  and  even  that  three 
Moors  had  come  to  look  upon  Sor  Marfa,  whose  appearance  had  so 
impressed  them  that  they  sought  baptism  on  the  spot — to  which 
he  added  two  miraculous  cures  effected  through  articles  touched 
by  her." 

Sor  Marfa's  fame  penetrated  through  Christendom  and  even,  we 
are  told,  to  the  Indies.  Gregory  XIII  was  duly  impres.sed  and 
wrote  to  her  urging  to  persevere  without  faltering  in  the  path 
which  .she  had  entered.  She  might  have  continued  to  do  so,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  saint,  if  she  had  abstained  from  politics. 
Unluckily  she  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  movement  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  authorities,  who  had  been 
content  to  allow  her  to  acquire  influence,  found  it  necessary  to 
expose  her,  when  that  influence  threatened  to  be  potent  on  the 
aide  of  rebellion. 

The  Annunciadawas  not  without  internal  jealoasies  which  facili- 
tated the  obtaining  of  information  jastifying  investigation.  A 
commi.ssion  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Lisbon 
and  Braga,  the  Bishop  of  Guarda,  the  Dominican  Provincial,  the 


'  Relatiooe  del  Miraoolo  dcUc  Stimmate,  venute  nuovament*  ad  una  Monacha 
dell'  Ordiue  di  S.  Domenioo,  in  Portogallo,  nella  CittA  di  Li^ona. — Bologna, 
1584. — Printed  also  in  Rome  and  in  Verona. 

•  Cipriano  de  Valera,  Enjambrc  de  falsos  Milagro'j,  pp.  564,  uqq.  XJaot  y 
Rio,  in  his  notes  to  this  rvprint.  in  his  Rfjnrmixtaa  antiguon,  says  that  Valera's 
\'ersion9  are  faithfully  tnjule  from  "  I.*s  mrsinds  Miracles  et  lesTressainctes  Plaiea 
advenuz  &  la  R.  Mdre  Pricure  du  Monastcire  de  I'Anonciade."  A  Paris  par  Jean 
Breasant,  1586. 
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Inquisitors  of  Lisbon  and  Doctor  Pablo  Alfonso  of  the  Royal 
Council.  Assembling  in  the  convent  they  took  the  testimony 
of  many  of  the  nuns  that  Sor  Maria's  sanctity  was  feigned  and 
her  stigmata  were  painted.  She  was  then  brought  before  them 
and  sworn,  when  she  persisted,  in  spite  of  threats  and  adjuratinns, 
in  the  story  of  the  stigmata  and  of  her  communications  with  Christ. 
The  next  day,  hot  water  and  soap  were  calleci  for;  she  protested 
and  pretended  to  suffer  extreme  agony,  but  a  vigorous  application 
of  the  detergents  to  the  palms  of  her  hands  caused  the  wounds  to 
disappear^  when  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  judges  and 
begged  for  mercy.  At  a  subsetiuent  audience  she  gave  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  devices  by  which  she  had  deceived  the  faithful — 
how  she  had  managed  the  apparent  elevation  from  the  ground 
and  the  divine  light  suffused  around  her  and  the  cloths  stained 
with  blood  from  her  side.  The  severity  of  the  sentence,  rendered 
December  6,  1588,  shows  how  much  greater  than  mere  sacrilegious 
imposture  was  the  offence  of  her  meddling  with  politics.  She  was 
recluded  for  life  in  a  convent  of  a  different  Onler  from  her  own; 
for  a  year  she  was  to  be  whipped  every  Monday  and  Friday  for 
the  space  of  a  MLserere ;  in  the  refectory  she  was  to  take  her  meals 
on  the  floor,  what  she  left  was  to  be  cast  out  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  she  was  to  lie  in  the  door-way  and  be  trampled  on  by  the 
sisters  in  their  exit;  she  was  to  observe  a  perpetual  fast;  she  was 
incapacitated  from  holding  office;  she  was  always  to  be  last  and 
was  to  hold  converse  with  none  without  permission  of  the  abbess; 
she  was  not  to  wear  a  veil ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  she  was 
to  have  only  bread  and  water,  and  whenever  the  nuns  as.sembted 
in  the  refectory  she  was  to  recite  her  crimes  in  an  audible  voice. 
In  this  linng  death  she  is  said  to  have  performed  her  cruel  penance 
with  such  patience  and  humility  that  she  became  saintly  in  reality.' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  she  may  have  been  from  the  beginning 
a  tool  in  designing  hands.  A  contemporary  relates  that,  before 
the  exposure,  lie  wrote  to  Fray  Alberto  de  Aguajo  in  Lisbon, asking 
whether  he  should  go  thither  to  consult  her  on  a  case  of  eonscience, 
and  was  told  in  reply  that  there  was  nothing  wonderful  about  her 
except  the  goodness  of  (Jod  in  granting  her  such  graces,  for  she 
was  as  simple  as  a  child  of  six.    She  was,  however,  a  rich  source 


'  CSpriano  de  Valera,  pp.  575— SO.— PAramo,  pp.  233-4,  302-4. 

In  1650,  Padre  Diego  Tcllo,  S.  J.,  in  an  opinion  riven  to  the  Granada  tribunal 
alludes  to  tho  political  objects  of  Sor  Maria's  inipostures,  as  though  it  was  a 
wdl-iaowa  fact.— MSS,  ot  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yo,  17. 
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of  income,  for  the  Portuguese  in  tJie  Indies  used  to  send  her  gold 
and  diamonds  and  pearls  lu  purchase  her  intercession  with  God.' 
Even  her  condemnation  did  not  wholly  disabuse  her  dupes.     Four 
years  later,  a  certain  Martin  de  Ayala,  prosecuted  in  1592  for 
revelations  and  impostures,  claimed  to  have  spiritual  conuuuni-j 
cation  with  her  and  foretold  direful  things  about  the  conquest  o£j 
Spain  by  foreigners,  when  a  cave  in  Toledo  would  be  the  only 
place  where  the  few  elect  could  find  safety.    He  had  a  colleague,, . 
Don  Guillen  de  Casans,  who  was  likewise  prosecuted.' 

One  would  have  suppose<i  that  a  case  like  that  of  Sor  Maria, 
to  which  the  utmost  pubUcity  must  have  been  given,  would  have 
discredited  the  .stigmata  as  a  sjX'cial  mark  of  divine  favor,  but  it 
seems  rather  to  have  stimulated  the  ambitious  to  possess  them  by 
showing  how  easily  they  could  be  imitated.  They  became  a  matter 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  In  1634  a  Jesuit  casually  alludes  in 
a  letter  to  two  new  cases  just  reported — one  of  a  nun  of  la  Conccp- 
cion  in  Salamanca  and  the  other  in  Burgos— adding  tliat  they  had 
become  so  conmiou  that  no  woman  esteems  herself  a  ser\'ant  of 
God  unless  she  can  exhiljit  them.' 

When  uncomplicated  with  politics,  imposture  continued  to  be 
leniently  treated  and  it  was  an  exception  when,  in  1591,  the  Toledo 
tribunal  visited  with  two  hundred  lashes  Maria  de  Morales  for 
trances  and  revelations  and  other  deceits  to  acquire  the  reputation 
of  a  saint.*  Thus  at  the  Seville  auto  of  1624,  when  Pacheco  was 
intent  on  suppressing  the  errors  of  Mysticism,  there  were  eight 
impostors  guilty  of  every  device  to  exploit  superstition,  six  of 
whom  escaped  with  a  year  or  two  of  reclusion.  Only  two  were 
more  severely  dealt  with.  Mariana  de  Jesas,  a  barefooted  Car- 
melite, was  a  Maestra  de  Espiritu,  who  taught  Illuminism  and  had 
a  record  of  endless  visions,  prophetic  inspiration  and  conflicts 
with  Satan.  She  maintained  her.seif  in  luxury  by  selling  her 
spiritual  gifts,  and  it  was  in  evidence  that  poor  people  had  pledged 
their  household  gear  to  purchase  her  intercession  for  the  souls 
of  their  kindred,  but  she  was  only  paraded  in  vergiienza  with  four 
year's  reclusion  in  a  convent  and  peri>etual  exile  from  Seville. 
The  heaviest  pimishment  was  that  visited  on  Juan  de  Jesus,  known 
as  el  Hermito,  who  professed  to  be  insensible  to  carnal  temptation, 


'  Archivo  de  Rimancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  700. 

'  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  113,  n.  6. 

'  Cartas  de  .lesuttas  ( Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XIII,  40,  6iy» 

*  Bibl.  aacional,  MSS.,  D,  ill,  fol.  127. 
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for  God  had  deprived  him  of  all  free-will  and  he  waa  governed 
only  by  the  spii'it.  Religious  observances  for  him  were  super- 
fluous, for  he  was  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  so  fervent 
was  Ids  love  for  God  that  water  hissed  when  he  drank  it.  lie  not 
only  claimed  that  he  healed  the  sick  but  that  once  he  had  prayed 
eight  thousand  souls  out  of  purgatory,  thirty  thousand  at  another 
time,  then  twenty-two  thousand  and  finally  all  that  were  left. 
In  general  his  relations  with  women  are  unfit  for  description,  and 
he  shrewdly  had  a  revelation  that  all  who  gave  him  alms  would 
be  saved.     His  devotees  were  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,  for  he 

,  was  received  in  the  hoases  of  the  principal  ladies  of  Seville  and 

kneu  of  high  distinction  admitted  him  to  their  tables.     He  received 

'  leas  than  his  deserts  when  lie  was  sentenced  to  a  hundred  la.shes 
and  life  continemeut  in  a  convent  or  hospital,  where  he  waa  to 
work  for  liis  board  and  to  pray  daily  a  third  of  the  rosjiry.' 

In  its  persiHtent  and  fruitless  efforts  to  stamp  out  this  pestilence, 
the  Inquisition  was  beginning  to  adopt  severer  treatment,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sor  Lorenza  Murga  of  Simancas,  a  Franciscan  tertiary, 
who  for  sixteen  years  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  Valladolid.  She 
had  ecstasies  and  revelations  whenever  wanted,  and  her  little 
house  was  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  when  she  would  throw  herself 
into  a  trance  at  the  request  of  any  one.    It  waa  a  profitable  pur- 

k-8uit,  for  she  rose  from  abject  poverty  to  comfortable  affluence. 
Her  arrest,  April  29,  1634,  caused  no  little  excitement,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  she  had  been  detected  in  keeping  two  lovers  besides 

I  her  confe.s.«!or.  In  her  audiences  she  persi.stently  maintained  the 
truth  of  her  revelations,  constantly  adding  fresh  marvels,  till  the 
inquisitors  tortured  her  smartly,  when  she  confessed  it  to  be  all 
imposture.    Her  career  was  cut  short  with  two  hundred  lashes 

^and  exile  for  six  years  from  all  the  places  where  she  liad  lived.' 

The  experienced  inquisitor  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted 
tells  us,  about  this  time,  that  these  impostors  were  very  common; 
that  there  were  rules  for  teaching  them  their  trade  and,  as  it  was 
ao  prejudicial  and  so  discreditable,  they  must  be  punished  with 

^^  rigor.     He  mentions  a   case  at  Llerena,  where  the  woman 
in  asserting  the  truth  of  her  revelations  and  miracles, 
until  she  was  tortured,  when  she  confessed  the  fraud  and  was  con- 


'  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  S.,  130.— Bibl.  nadonal,  MSS.,  V,  377, 
eap.  xn,  |  7. 

'  Qutas  de  Jesuitas  (op,  eii.,  XIII,  42,  51,  457). — Archive  de  Simaacas,  Inq., 
Us.  552.  tol  17. 
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demned  to  scoui^ng  and  reclusion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribu- 
nal, with  fasting  on  bread  and  water/  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling 
sympathy  for  Maria  Cotanilla,  a  poor  blind  crone,  sentenced  in 
1676,  by  the  Toledo  tribunal,  to  a  hundred  lashes  and  to  pass 
four  years  in  a  designated  place,  where  she  could  support  herself 
by  b^gary,  reporting  herself  monthly  to  the  commissioner.' 

Severity  might  check,  but  could  not  suppress,  a  prof  esaon  which 
was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  popular  demand.  How  it  was 
stimulated  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Marfa  Manuela  de 
Tho — ,  a  young  woman  of  23,  arrested  by  the  Madrid  tribunal, 
in  April,  1673.  She  confessed  unreservedly  a  vast  variety  of 
impcwtures,  pretended  diabohcal  possession,  visits  from  the  angels 
Gabriel  and  Raphael  and  nimierous  others.  She  told  how  she 
was  venerated  as  a  saint;  her  signatiu'e  written  on  scraps  of  blank 
paper  was  distributed  by  her  confessor  and  was  treasured  as  though 
it  were  that  of  Santa  Teresa;  he  had  crosses  made  of  olive  wood 
which  she  blessed  and  they  were  valued  as  relics  and  amulets; 
she  cured  the  sick  and  performed  many  other  miracles.  The 
ori^n  of  all  this,  as  she  related  it,  is  highly  illuminating.  She 
chanced  to  tell  certain  persons  that  in  a  dream  she  saw  a  soul  in 
purgatory;  they  shook  their  heads  wisely  and  said  it  was  more 
tiian  a  dream  and  contained  great  mysteries.  Then  they  began 
to  admire  her  and  she,  finding  that  she  was  esteemed  and  admired 
and  regaled  with  presents,  and  that  money  came  to  her  without 
labor,  went  on  from  one  step  to  another  with  her  visions  and 
miracles.  She  knew  that  it  was  wrong  but,  as  there  were  learned 
and  distinguished  persons  cognizant  of  it,  who  could  have  imde- 
ceived  her  and  did  not  and,  as  there  was  no  pact  with  the  demon, 
she  continued  for,  though  she  had  been  a  miserable  sinner,  she 
had  always  been  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ  as  a  true  Catholic 
Christian.'  When  the  appetite  for  marvels  was  so  vmiversal  and 
unreasonii^,  the  supply  could  not  be  lacking,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition. 

These  practitioners  naturally  continued  to  give  occupation  to 
the  tribxmals,  but  their  cases  can  teach  us  little  except  to  note  the 
severity  with  which  they  were  occasionally  treated.  In  the  Madrid 
auto  of  1680  there  were  four  impostors,  of  whom  a  carpenter  named 


»  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xxi,  \  6. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

•  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  405,  n.  66. 
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Alfonso  de  Arenas  was  visited  with  abjuration,  two  hundred  lashes, 
and  five  years  of  galleys  followed  by  five  more  of  exile.*  In  the 
little  conventicle  arrested,  in  1708,  by  the  Toledo  tribunal  (p.  71), 
four  women  and  a  man  were  pimished,  in  1711,  as  impostors,  the 
man,  Pablo  Dlez,  an  apothecary  of  Yepes,  with  reconciliation,  con- 
fiscation and  perpetual  prison,  while  one  of  the  women,  Marfa 
Femdndez,  had  two  himdred  lashes  and  exile.'  In  1725,  the 
Murcia  tribunal  inflicted  the  same  scourging  and  eight  years  of 
exile  on  Mariana  Matozes,  who  added  to  her  other  impostures  a 
daim  to  the  stigmata,  and  in  1726,  in  Valencia,  Juan  Vives  of 
Castillon  de  la  Plana  had  the  same  allowance  of  stripes,  with  a 
year's  reclusion  and  eight  years'  exile  from  Valencia  and  Cata- 
lonia.' It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  understand  the  clemency  shown 
by  the  Toledo  tribunal,  in  1729,  to  Ana  Rodriguez  of  Madridejos, 
who  is  described  as  a  scandalous  impostor,  deluded  and  deluding, 
audadous,  sacrilegious,  boasting  of  her  exemption  from  the  sixth 
commandment,  heretically  blasphemous,  vehemently  suspect  and 
formally  giulty  of  the  heresy  of  Molinos  and  the  Almnbrados, 
insulting  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Bernard  and  contumacious 
in  all  her  errors.  Her  contvmiacy  gave  way,  thus  saving  her  from 
relaxation  and  she  escaped  with  formal  abjuration,  reconciliation 
and  confinement  for  instruction  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Naval- 
camero,  during  such  time  as  the  tribunal  might  deem  necessary 
for  her  soul.* 

Further  enumeration  of  these  obscure  cases  is  scarce  worth  while 
and  we  may  pass  to  one  which  excited  lively  interest.  Maria 
de  los  Dolores  L6pez,  known  as  the  Beata  Dolores,  had  a  success- 
ful and  scandalous  career  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  commencing 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  she  left  her  father's  house  to  live  as  a 
concubine  with  her  confessor.  Her  fame  spread  far  and  wide 
and,  for  ten  years,  the  Inquisition  received  occasional  denuncia- 
tion of  her  misdeeds  without  taking  action  imtil,  in  1779,  one  of 
her  confessors,  to  relieve  his  conscience,  denounced  both  himself 
and  her  to  the  Seville  tribunal.  On  her  trial  she  resolutely  main- 
tained the  truth  of  the  special  graces  which  she  had  enjoyed  since 
the  age  of  four.    She  had  continued  and  familiar  intercourse  with 

>  Olmo,  Reladon,  pp.  201-3,  240. 

*  HSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yo,  20,  T.  XI.— Archivo  hist,  nacional, 
Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

»  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

*  Anhivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
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the  Virgin  >  she  had  been  married  in  heaven  to  the  child  Jesus, 
with  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Auguslin  as  witnesses,  she  had  hberated 
milhons  of  souls  from  pui'gatory,  with  much  more  of  the  kind  so 
familiar  to  us,  to  which  she  added  one  of  the  errors  of  Molinism 
by  maintaining  that  evil  actions  cease  to  be  sinf  u]  when  God  so 
wills  it.  She  was  thus  not  merely  an  impostor  but  a  formal  and 
impenitent  heretic,  for  whom  relaxation  was  the  only  penalty 
known  to  the  Inquisition.  Burning,  however,  had  well-nigh 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  tribunal  honestly  spared  no  effort  to 
save  her  from  the  stake.  Eminent  theologians  wasted  on  her 
their  learning  and  eloquence.  Fray  Diego  de  CiSdiz,  the  foremost 
preacher  of  his  tiiiip,  labored  with  her  for  two  months,  and  finally 
reported  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  burn  her.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  God,  she  said,  had  reveak-d  to  her  that  she  should  die  a 
martyr,  aft^r  wliieh,  in  three  days,  he  woulil  prove  her  innocence. 
The  law  had  to  take  its  ooiu.se  and,  on  August  22,  1781,  .she  was 
formally  sentenced  to  relaxation.  As  this  left  her  mimoved  the 
execution  was  postponed  for  three  days  to  try  the  effect  of  fre.sh 
exhortations.  This  failed  and,  during  the  sermon  and  ceremonies 
of  the  auto,  she  had  to  be  gagged  to  suppress  her  blasphemy. 
As  so  frequently  happened  however,  her  nerves  gave  way  on  the 
road  to  the  brasero ;  she  burst  into  tears  and  asked  for  a  confessor,; 
thus  gaining  the  privil^e  of  strangulation  before  the  faggots  were 
fired.* 

Imposture  continued  to  flourish.  In  ISOO  the  Valladohd  tri- 
bunal was  occupied  with  an  extensive  "  comphcidad,"  resulting 
in  the  pro.secutii)n  of  Madre  Marfa  Ignacia  de  la  Presentacion, 
a  Mercenarian  of  the  convent  of  Toro,  for  pretended  nuraclea,| 
along  with  nine  frailes  of  the  same  Order  as  accomplices.'  Con- 
tem|)orary  with  this  was  a  case  at  Cuenca,  which  almost  transcends 
belief.  The  wife  of  a  peasant  of  Villar  del  Aguila,  Isabel  Mai'fa 
Herraiz,  known  as  the  Beata  de  Cuenca,  who  had  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  annoimced  that  Christ  had  revealed  to  her  that,  in 
order  to  be  more  completely  uniletl  to  her  in  love,  he  had  trans- 
fused his  body  and  blood  into  hers.  The  theology  of  the  period 
is  illustrated  by  the  learned  disputation  which  arose,  some  doctors 
arguing  this  to  be  impossible  because  it  would  render  her  more 


« 


'  Men^ndea  y  Pelaj"©,  III,  -405. — MSS,  of  .\rohivo  municipaJ  de  F5«>\'illa,  Seo- 
cion  especial,  Siglo  XVIU,  Letra  A,  T.  4,  n.  56. — Cartas  del  Fildaofo  rancto 
U.  tOS  (Madrid,  IS24). 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valenoin,  Leg.  100. 
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holy  than  the  Ble&sed  Virgin  and  would  deprive  the  sacrament 
of  the  exclusive  distinclioii  of  being  the  bodj'  and  blood  of  the 
Lord ;  others  held  it  to  be  possible  but  that  the  proofs  in  the  present 
case  were  insuiEcient;  others,  again,  accepted  it  and  urged  the 
virtues  of  the  beata  and  the  absence  of  motive  for  deception.     The 
^people  felt  no  scruple,  and  were  encouraged  in  their  credulity  by 
TO  Franciscan  frailes,  Joaquin  de  Alustante  and  Domingo  de 
[Cafiizares,  and  a  Carnjclite,  Sebastian  de  los  Dolores.    Her  behevers 
■worshipped  her,  carrying  her  through  the  streets  in  procession, 
lighting  candles  before  her  and  prostrating  themselves  in  ado- 
ration.   The  scandal  attained  ]>roportions  calling  for  repression, 
and  the  Inquisition  arrested  her,  June  25,  ISOl,  together  with  her 
accomplices.    It  is  possible  that  she  was  severely  handled,  for 
16  died  in  the  secret  prison  without  confession,  and  was  conse- 
luently  burnt  in  etfigy.    The  cura  of  Viliar  and  two  of  the  frailes 
lere  banished  to  the  Philippines;  two  laynaen  received  two  hundred 
shes  each,  with  ser\'ice  for  life  in  a  presidio,  and  her  hand-maid, 
lanuela  P^rez,  was  consigned  for  ten  years  to  the  Recojidas  or 
house  of  correction  for  women.^ 

While  this  comedy  was  in  progress  in  Cuenca,  a  similar  one  was 
performing  in  Madrid,  in  the  highest  social  ranks.  Sor  Maria 
Clara  Rosa  de  Jesus,  known  as  the  Beata  Clara,  had  acquired 
great  reputation  by  her  visions  and  miracles.  She  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  paralj'zed  and  unable  to  leave  her  bed  and,  when 
ahe  announced  that  a  special  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost  required 
her  to  join  the  Capuchin  Order,  Pius  \'I  granted  her  a  dispensation 
to  take  the  vows  without  residence.  Atanasio  de  Puyal,  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Calahorra,  obtained  licence  to  erect  a  private 
altar  in  her  chamber,  where  mass  was  celebrated  daily,  and  she 
received  communion,  pretending  to  take  no  other  nourishment. 
.'VJl  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  were  accustomed  to  implore  her 
inlerce>^sion  in  their  troul^les  and  gave  her  large  sums  to  be 
expended  in  charity.  It  is  to  the  cre<lit  of  the  Inquisition  that 
it  broke  up  tliis  speculative  imposture  by  arresting  her,  in  1801, 
together  with  her  mother  and  confessor  as  accomplices.     It  was 


'  Llorcnte,  Hist,  crit.,  cap.  XLm,  art.  iv,  n.  1. — Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq. 
dt  Toledo,  Leg.  115,  ii.  25;  Inq.  <le  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 

By  edict  of  June  23,  1R(K5,  all  writings  in  which  credit  of  any  kind  was  given 
in  tJ»e  favore  which  the  l)Cttta  prrtcndptl  to  have  received  from  heaven  were 
abflolutoly  prohibited. — Suplcmento  al  Indicc  expurgatorio,  p.  25  (Madrid,  1805). 
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not  difficult  to  prove  their  guilt  and,  in  1803,  they  were  merci- 
fully sentenced  to  reclusion.' 

For  three  hundred  years,  up  to  the  time  of  its  suppression,  the 
Inquisition,  thus  vainly  laliorcd  to  put  an  end  to  these  speculations 
on  tlie  credulity  of  the  faithfuL  It  did  its  best,  but  the  popular 
craving  for  the  marvellous,  for  concrete  evidence  of  divine  inter- 
position in  human  affairs,  was  too  universal  and  too  strong  to  be 
controlled,  even  by  it,"?  supreme  authority.  After  its  downfall, 
the  career  of  the  notorious  Sor  Patrocinio  proves  how  ineradicable 
was  this  and  serves  to  bring  medievalism  down  to  our  own  time. 

Marfa  Rafaela  Quiroga,  known  in  religion  as  Sor  Maria  Cipriana 
del  Patrocinio  de  San  Jog6,  in  1829  took  the  veil  in  the  convent 
of  San  Jos«5,  and  soon  commenced  to  have  visions  and  revelations, 
followed  by  the  development  of  the  stigmata.  Her  reputation 
spread  and  cloths  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  wounds  were  in 
request  as  curative  amulets.  When  the  death  of  Fernando  VII, 
September  29,  18.3.3  was  followed  by  the  Cailist  war,  the  clericals, 
who  favored  Don  Carlos,  saw  in  her  a  aseful  instrument.  She 
was  made  to  prophesy  the  success  of  the  Pretender  and  to  furnish 
proof  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  young  Queen  Isabel.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Portuguese  Maria  dc  la  Visitacion,  this  dangerous 
factor  in  the  political  situation  called  for  governmental  interven- 
tion and,  after  some  resistance,  in  November  1835,  the  Sor  was 
removed  from  the  convent  to  a  private  house,  where  she  was  kept 
under  the  care  of  her  mother  and  of  a  priest,  while  three  physicians 
were  summoneil  to  examine  the  stigmata.  They  pronounced  them 
artificial  and  promised  a  speedy  cure  if  interference  was  prevented. 
This  was  verified  and,  in  spite  of  a  scab  being  torn  off  from  one 
of  them,  they  were  healed  by  December  17th.  On  January  21, 
1836,  an  official  inspection  by  a  number  of  dignitaries  confirmed 
the  fact,  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Sor  and,  on  February  7th, 
she  made  a  full  corifps.sion,  stating  that  a  Capuchin,  Padre  Firmin 
de  Alcaraz,  had  givfm  her  a  caustic  with  directions  to  use  it  on 
hands,  feet,  side  and  head,  telling  her  that  the  resultant  pain  would 
be  a  salutary  penance.  Prosecution  wa.s  duly  commenced  against 
her  and  the  Vicar,  Prioress  and  Vicarcss  of  the  convent.  Padre 
Firmin  having  prudently  disappeared.  Sentence  was  rendered, 
November  2.5,  1836,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken,  resulting 
in  a  slight  increase  of  rigor,    Tlie  convent  was  suppressed;  the 


'  Uorente,  loc.  cU.,  n.  2, — Arcbivo.  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Vaiencm,  Leg.  100. 
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vicar,  Andres  Rivas,  was  banished  from  Madrid  for  eight  years, 
and  the  three  women  were  isent  to  convents  of  tfieir  Order,  Sor 
Patroeinio  being  conveyed,  on  April  27,  1S37,  to  the  nunnery  at 
Talavera.^ 

Years  passed  away  and  she  seemed  to  be  forgotten  when  the 
reaction  of  1844  suggested  that  she  might  again  be  utilized.  In 
1845  the  convent  of  Jesus  was  built  for  her;  she  returned  with  the 
stigmata  freshened  and  her  saintly  reputation  enhanced.  Impos- 
ing ceremonies  rendered  her  entrance  impressive,  and  she  was 
conveyed  to  her  convent  under  a  canopy,  like  a  royal  personage. 
In  conjunction  with  Padre  Fulgencio,  confessor  to  Don  F'rancisco 
de  Asis  the  king-consort,  and  with  her  brother  Manuel  Quiroga, 
whom  she  made  gentleman  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  she  became 
the  power  behind  the  throne.  Dr.  Argumosa,  who  had  curetl  her 
stigmata,  was  persecuted  and  Fray  Firmin  Alcaraz,  who  had 
emerged  from  his  hiding-place,  was  made  Bishop  of  Cuenca.  In 
1849  she  was  held  to  have  forced  Isabel  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of 
Valencia  (Narvaez)  and  his  cabinet.  This  was  followed  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Ministerio  Reldmpago,  or  Lightning  Ministry, 
which  held  office  for  three  hours  on  October  10,  1849,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  people.  Narvaez 
was  recalled  and  fortliwith  relegat-ed  to  a  distance  Sor  Patroeinio, 
her  brother,  Padre  Fulgencio  and  some  of  their  confetlerates. 

She  was  soon  recalled,  however,  and  wielded  an  influence  wliich 
Narvaez  could  not  resist.  His  succes.sor,  Bravo  Murillo,  sought 
to  get  a  respite  by  persuading  the  Nuncio  Brunelli  to  send  her  to 
Rome,  but  this  availed  little,  for  she  soon  returned,  more  powerful 
than  ever,  with  the  blessing  of  Pius  IX.  Under  lier  guidance, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Isabel  II,  the  camarilla  practi- 
cally ruled  the  kingdom  and  precipitated  the  revolution  of  1868, 
which,  for  a  time,  supplanted  the  monarchy  with  a  republic.  With 
the  fall  of  Isabel  she  disappearetl  from  public  view,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  convent  of  Guadalajara,  of  which  she  was  the  abbess. 
There  she  hngered  in  .seclusion,  until  January  27,  1891,  when  she 
died  serenely,  comforted  in  her  last  moments  with  a  telegraphic 
blessing  from  Leo  XIII.' 


'  Extracto  de  la  Causa  acguida  &  Sor  Patroeinio  (Madrid,  1865). 

•  Reviata  Cristiana,  JIarzo-Abril,  1891  (Madrid). 

Spain  ia  by  no  means  the  only  scjat  of  theae  rnanife.Ttationa,  In  1848  there 
was  at  NiedeTbronn,  near  .Stras3l>urg,  a  bride  of  Christ,  named  Ehzabeth  Eppinger 
who,  though  denied  the  supreme  favor  of  the  stigmata,  bad  tranoea  and  \'isioiis 
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The  Inqviisition  could  suppress  Judaism,  it  could  destroy  Pro- 
testantism, it  could  render  necessary  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos, 
but  it. failed  when  it  sought  to  eradicate  the  abuses  of  Mysticism, 
which  not  only  signalized  the  ardor  of  Spanish  faith,  but  were 
so  difficult  of  differentiation  from  beliefs  long  recognized   and, 
encouraged  by  the  Church.     There  seems  to  be,  in  the  average 
human  mind,  an  insatiable  craving  for  manifestations  of  the 
siipematural.     Modem  science,  with  its  materialism,  may  weakeaJ 
or  even  eradicate  this  in  the  majority,  and  may  explain  psycho- [ 
logically  much  of  what  seems  to  be  marvellous,  but  the  success] 
in  our  o-vm  land  of  the  curious  superstition  known  as  Christian 
Science  shows  us  how  superficial  is  latter-<lay  enlightenment,  and 
shoulil  teach  us  sympathy  rather  than  disdain  for  the  fantastic 
exhibitioM  of  credulity  which  we  liave  passed  in  review. 


and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  founded  the  Order  of  Filhs  du  Redemptntr.  over 
which  she  presided  as  Sasur  .-Uphonse. — Abb6  Busson,  Lettrca  aur  {'Extatique 
do  Niederbronn  (Besanpon,  1S49-53). 

T]\e  grace  of  the  stigmatii  is  likewise  not  uncommon.     About  1825  there  i 
flourished  Katharine  Emmerich,  the  nun  of  Diilnien,  and  contemporary  with] 
her  were  three  girls  in  TjTol,  Maria  von  MOrl,  DonienJca  Lazzori  and  Cresoeniij 
Nicklutsch,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  also  the  customary  visions  and  ecstasies.    The' 
learned  Joseph  GOrres  was  one  of  the  believing  pilgrims  who  put  on  record  his 
experiences.     At  the  same  time  Provence  boasted  of  a  similar  beata,  Madame 
Miollis,  known  as  the  sligmatisie  du  Var,  at  Villecrore. — Die  Tyrolen  ekstusiBchen 
Jungfrauen   (Rcgensburg,   1843). — Nicolas,   L'extatique  et  les  stigmatisdes  du 
Tyrol  (Paris,  1844).— BonJ,  Lcs  stigmatis<5e3  du  T\to1,  2b.  Ed.  (Paris,  1846). 

The  more  recent  case  of  Louise  Lateau,  in  Belgium,  is  well  known.  AJJ  this, 
however,  i.s  trivial  in  cc)mparison  with  the  development  of  stigmatisation  among 
the  followers  of  Pierre-Michel  Vintras,  in  France.  In  1850  it  was  reckoned 
that  no  less  than  three  hundred  were  favored  with  this  distinguishing  mark  of 
divin£  approval— Andr6,  Affaire  Rose  Tamiaicr,  p.  5  (Carpentraa,  1851). 
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The  seduction  of  female  penitents  by  their  confessors,  euphemis- 
tically known  as  solidtalio  ad  hirpia  or  "solicitation,"  has  been 
a  perennial  source  of  trouble  to  the  Church  since  the  introduction 
of  confession,  more  especially  after  the  Lateran  Coiuic-il  of  1216 
rendered  yearly  confession  to  the  parish  priest  obligatory.  It 
was  admitted  to  be  a  prevailing  vice,  and  canonists  sought  some 
abatement  of  the  evil  by  arguing  that  the  priest  notoriously 
addicted  to  it  lost  his  jurisdiction  over  his  female  parishioners, 
who  were  thus  at  liberty  to  seek  the  sacrament  of  penitence  from 
others.'  A  Spanish  authority,  however,  holds  that  tliis  requires 
the  licence  of  the  parish  priest  himself  and,  when  he  refuses  it,  the 
woman  must  confess  to  him,  after  prayer  to  God  for  strength  to 
resist  his  importunities.' 

It  was  an  e\il  of  which  repression  was  impossible,  notwithstand- 
ing p>enaltie8  freely  threatened.  A  virtue  of  imconmion  robustness 
was  reijuire(.l  to  resist  the  temptations  arising  from  the  confidences 
of  the  confessional,  and  so  well  was  this  understood  tliat  an  excep- 
tion was  made  to  the  rule  requiring  perfect  confession,  fur  reticence 
as  to  carnal  sins  was  counselled,  when  the  reputation  of  the  priest 
rendered  it  advisable.*  Few  women  thus  approached,  whether 
yielding  or  not,  could  be  expected  to  denounce  their  pastors  to 
the  bishop  or  provisor,  and  for  her  who  yielded  the  path  to  sin 
was  made  easy  through  the  universal  abuse  of  absolution  by  her 
accompUce,  and  this,  although  objected  to  on  ethical  grounds,  was 
admitted  to  be  valid.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  peccant  confessor 
could  rely  on  obtaining  absolution  from  a  sympathizing  colleague, 
at  the  cost  of  penance  which  had  become  habitually  trivial. 

The  intercourse  between  priest  and  penitent  was  especially 


'  S.  Th.  Aquin.  Summse  Suppl.  Q.  vm,  art.  4. — Aatesani  SiimnuB,  Lib.  v,  Tit. 
xili,  Q.  2. — Summa  Sylvestrina  8.  v.  Confessor,  i,  §J  10-11. 
'  Guldoius  de  Monte  Rocherii  Manip.  Curator.  P.  ii,  Tract,  iii,  cap.  9. 

•  8.  Antooini  Summie,  P.  iii,  Tit.  xiv,  cap.  19,  §  8. 

*  S.  Th.  .\quiii.  in  IV  Scntt.,  Dist.  xix,  Q.  1,  art.  3.— Joh.  Friburgcns.  Sum- 
ane  Oonfeaeor.,  Lib.  m,  Tit.  zxxiv,  Q.  65. 
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dangerous  because  there  had  not  yet  been  invented  the  device  of 
the  confessional — a  box  or  stall  in  which  the  confessor  sits  with  his 
ear  at  a  grille,  tiirough  which  the  tale  of  sins  conceived  or  coni- 
niitted  is  whispered.  Seated  by  his  side  or  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
there  was  greater  risk  of  inflaming  passion  and  much  more  oppor- 
tunity for  provocative  advances.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  centiu'y  that  the  confessional  was  devised,  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  heretics,  who  found  in  these 
scandals  a  fertile  suljject  of  animadversion.  The  earhe-st  allasion 
to  it  that  I  have  mot  occurs  in  a  memorial  from  Siliceo  of  Toledo 
to  Charles  V,  in  1547.'  In  1565  a  Coimeil  of  Valencia  prescribed 
its  use  and  contemporaneously  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  introduced  it  in 
his  Milanese  province,  wliile  in  1614  the  Roman  Ritual  commanded 
its  emplo^'mont  in  all  churches.'  It  was  easier  to  command  than 
to  secure  obedience,  for  the  i)ricsthood  offered  a  passive  resistance 
which  even  the  In(}ui.sition  found  it  almost  impossible  to  over- 
come. As  early  as  1625  it  forbade  parish  priests  from  hearing 
confessions  in  their  houses;  between  1709  and  1720  we  find  it 
occupied  in  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  use  of  confessionals  and, 
to  prevent  evasions,  such  as  hearing  confessions  in  cells  and  chapels, 
and  not  in  the  body  of  the  church.*  How  long-continued  was 
the  opposition,  and  how  transparent  were  the  artifices  to  elude  the 
regiilations,  are  visible  in  an  edict  of  November  3,  1781,  which 
led  to  considerable  trouble.  After  alluding  to  the  repeated  orders 
on  the  subject,  and  the  deplorable  results  of  their  disregard,  it 
prescribed  that  women  should  be  heard  only  through  the  gratings 
of  closed  confessionals,  or  of  open  stalls  in  the  body  of  the  churches, 
or  in  chapels  open  and  well  lighted.  It  forbade  the  u-se  of  hand- 
gratings  or  handkerchiefs,  sieves,  bundle  of  twigs,  fans,  or  other 
derisive  substitutes,  and  it  prescribed  minute  and  highly  suggest- 
ive regulations  as  to  oratories  and  private  chapels,  while  a  similar 
series  concerning  male  penitents  shows  the  dread  of  contamination 
even  with  them.* 


'  Burriel,  Vidas  de  los  Arzobispos  de  Toledo  (Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.  Ff,  194, 
foL  9). 

•  Cbncil.  Valentin,  ann.  1565,  Tit.  ii,  cap.  17  (Aguirre,  V,  417). — C.  Mpdiol&- 
nensis  I,  ann.  1565,  cap.  6  (Hnrduin.  X,  653). — C.  Pro'N'in.  Mediolonens.  IV,  ann. 
1576  (Acta  Ecclcs.  Mcdiolanens.  T,  146).^ — Ritualc  Roman.,  Tit.  iii,  cap.  1. 

•  MSS.  of  David  Forgiisaon,  Esq, — Archive  de  Simaneas,  Inq.,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4, 
fol.  34,  5,5,  81. — Archivo  hist.  nacionaJ,  Inq.  de  A'^alencia,  Leg.  9,  n.  2,  foL  236, 
237.— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  PV,  fol.  C,  17,  n.  aS. 

'    *  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  16,  n.  0,  fol.  9. 
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The  crime  of  solicitation  was  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  there  was  no  general  legislation 
prescribing  its  penalties.  Some  apocryphal  canons  viat'ed  it  with 
well-deserved  severity  and,  in  1217,  Richard  Poore,  the  refornang 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  threatened  it  with  fifteen  years  of  penance 
followed  by  confinement  in  a  monastery.'  The  spiritual  courts, 
however,  were  notorioa-^ly  lenient,  and  the  prevalent  sexual  laxity 
tended  to  sjTnpathy  which  disarmed  severity  in  the  rare  cases 
coming  before  then).  When,  during  the  Reformation,  this  offence 
affordetl  a  favorite  topic  for  the  heretics,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
sharper  treatment.  In  1587,  Inigo  Lopez  de  Salcedo  gives  this 
as  a  rea.son  for  rigorous  punishment,  and  he  greatly  lauds  Matteo 
Ghiberti,  the  reforming  Bishop  of  Verona  (f  1543)  for  decreeing 
a  series  of  heavy  penalties  for  attempts  on  the  virtue  of  female 
penitents,  culminating  in  deprivation  and  perpetual  impri.son- 
ment  when  they  were  successful.' 

This  virtuous  rigor,  however,  wa.s  purely  exceptional.  The 
usual  tolerant  view  adopted  is  manifestetl  in  a  case  which,  in  1535 
At  Tole<lo,  came  before  the  vioar-gcneral,  Bias  Ortiz,  a  man  so 
respected  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  mquisitorship  of  Valencia 
soon  afterwards.  Alonso  de  Valdelamar,  parish  priest  of  Almo- 
dovar,  was  charged  with  a  black  catalogue  of  offences — theft, 
blasphemy,  cheating  with  Ci'uzada  indulgences,  charging  penitents 
for  absolution,  frequenting  public  brothels  and  solicitation.  It  was 
in  evidence  that  he  refused  absoluUon  to  a  girl  unless  she  would 
surrender  herself  to  him,  that  he  seduced  a  married  penitent 
whose  husband  was  obliged  to  leave  Almodovar  in  order  to  get 
her  away  from  him,  while  Dofia  Leonor  de  Godoy  admitted  that 
he  repeatedly  ased  violence  on  her  in  the  church  itself.  His  sen- 
tence, rendered  February  26,  1535,  stated  that  the  fiscal  had  fully 
proved  his  charges,  but  for  ull  these  crimes  he  was  punished  only 
with  thirty  days'  penitential  reclu-sion  in  his  church,  with  a  fine 
of  ten  ducats,  besides  four  reales  to  the  fiscal,  a  ducat  to  the 
episcopal  advocate,  ten  days'  wages  to  the  notary  who  went  to 
Almodovar  to  take  testimony,  and  the  costs  of  the  trial.  From 
this  the  fiscal  appealed  to  the  archbishop  but  the  next  day  with- 


'  Gmtiani  Decret.  Caus.  xxx,  q.  i,  can.  8,  9,  10. — Constitt.  R.  Poore,  cap.  9 
{Haitiuin.  VII,  91). 

'  .Salc^o,  Practica  criminalis  canonica,  p.  276  (Compluti,  1587). 

For  on  iastructivc  sketch  of  Ghiberti  by  Mias  M.  A.  Tucker,  see  English  Hist. 
R«-«nr,  Jan.-July,  1903. 
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drew  the  appeal;  Valdelamar  accepted  it  and  was  sent  back  to 
his  parish  to  pursue  his  course  of  profligacy.  Evidently  the  epis- 
copal tribunal  was  more  concerned  with  the  profits  of  its  juris- 
diction than  with  the  suppression  of  solicitation.' 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  peccant  confessors  were  not 
likely  to  be  prosecuted,  imless  there  were  other  circumstances  or 
offences  to  stimulate  action,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  case, 
about  the  same  time,  which  also  shows  the  readiness  of  the  tribunal 
to  claim  jurisdiction.  Pedro  Bernuidez,  incumbent  of  Gempo- 
zuelos,  employed  a  priest  named  Pareja  as  vicar,  from  1525  to 
1529.  They  quarrelled ;  Pareja  was  dismissed,  found  employment 
at  Valdemoro,  and  commenced  suit  against  Bermudez.  The 
latter  retortetl  by  instigating  a  certain  Catalina  Roldan,  who  hat! 
borne  a  chikl  to  Pareja,  and  her  mother,  to  complain  to  Romero, 
a  visiting  inquisitor  from  Toledo,  about  the  seduction,  asking  that 
he  be  forced  to  provide  a  dower  and  find  a  husband  for  her. 
Romero  took  up  the  case.  Bermudez  busied  himself  in  collecting 
testimony  and  was  aided  by  a  priest  named  Solorzano,  whose 
enmity  had  been  excited  by  Pareja  having  served  as  commissioner 
in  taking  evidence  as  to  his  seduction  of  a  married  woman,  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted  in  Alcald,.  The  proof  collected  against 
Pareja  was  conclusive.  Two  of  his  penitents  admitted  to  having 
yielded  to  him,  and  several  others  testified  as  to  his  advances  in 
the  act  of  confession.  When  one  of  them  was  asked  whether  she 
confessed  to  him  their  mutual  sin,  she  said  that  he  told  her  not  to 
do  so,  and  afterwards  admitted  her  to  communion.  There  was 
also  evidence  as  to  his  violating  the  seal  of  confession,  and  to  irreve- 
rence in  administering  the  sacrament.  The  trial  pursuc<)  the  u.?ual 
course,  the  main  charges  being  his  misdeeds  with  his  female  peni- 
tents, which  he  admitted  more  or  less  expUcitly.  When  the  papers 
were  sent  to  the  Suprema,  it  returned  them,  saying  that  the  charges 
for  the  most  part  were  beyond  the  competence  of  the  tribunal, 
and  appertained  to  the  episcopal  court,  to  which  they  should  bo 
transferred,  while  the  tribunal  could  proceed  with  the  little  that 
remained.  The  cliarges  thus,  after  omitting  the  solicitation,  were 
reduced  to  four — that  he  persuaded  his  accomplices  that  their 
nuitual  sin  need  not  be  confessed,  that  he  told  them  that  they 
could  take  the  sacrament  without  confessing,  that  he  said  it  was 
better  to  have  masses  celebrated  than  to  pay  debts,  and  that 


'  Archivo  hist,  uaciou&l,  luq.  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  233,  n.  100. 
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almost  all  the  witnesses  held  him  to  be  a  bad  Christian,  a  heretic 
and  an  evil  man. 

Pareja  and  his  advocate  argued  that  the  case  was  outside  of 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  but  the  tribunal  pushed  it  to  the  end 
on  these  subsidiary  points  and,  on  May  23,  1532  sentenced  him 
to  perpetual  deprivation  of  hearing  the  confessions  of  women, 
to  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  maravedis,  and  to  have  Toledo  as  a 
prison  for  two  years,  dui'ing  which  he  was  to  fast  and  recite  psalms 

•  on  Fridays.  As  he  was  not  required  to  abjure,  even  for  light 
suspicion,  the  charge  of  heresy  was  abandoned,  and  as  solicitation 
was  not  included  in  the  sentence,  he  was  liable  to  further  prose- 
cution by  the  Ordinary.  Yet  the  character  of  the  penalties  shows 
that  solicitation  was  the  real  gravamen,  over  which  the  tribunal 
was  seeking  indirectly  to  acquire  jurisdiction.' 

Evidently,  if  there  was  to  be  any  cure  or  mitigation  of  tliis 
corroding  cancer,  some  less  sympathetic  tribunal  than  the  episco- 
pal court  was  requisite,  and  the  Inquisition  was  eager  to  supply 
the  want,  yet  matters  were  allowed  to  drift  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
lory  longer.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  the  Lutheran  alarm  of 
155-8  that  led  Archbishop  Guerrero  of  flranada  to  seek  the  remedy 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Holy  See  the  frequency  of  the 
crime  ajid  the  need  of  its  more  energetic  repression.'  His  appeal 
was  heard,  and  Paul  IV,  in  a  brief  of  February  18, 1559,  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  learning  that  certain  priests  of  Granada  misled  their 
penitents  and  abased  the  sacraments,  wherefore  he  granted,  to 
the  inquisitors  of  Granada,  jurisdiction  over  the  heresy  implied 
in  the  crime  and  withdrew  all  exemptions  of  the  religious  Ordeis.' 
Wliat  activity  the  Granada  tribunal  manifested  in  tlie  exercise 
of  its  new  function  is  not  recorded,  but  the  field  thus  thrown  open 
was  sufficiently  in\'iting  for  Valdts,  in  15(il,  to  obtain  from  Pius 
IV  a  brief  granting  to  him  and  to  his  delegates  throughout  Spain 
Ibe  same  faculties.*  It  required  sonie  ingenuity  to  bring  the  crime 
witliin  the  purview  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  was  alleged  that  no 
one  whose  faith  was  correct  could  thus  abuse  the  sacraments  of 
the  Chtirch  of  God.  The  point  is  not  without  importance,  for  it 
made  the  matter  one  of  faith  and  not  of  morals,  leading,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  a  notable  limitation  in  the  efficacy  of  the  reform  attempted. 


*  Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  231.  n.  71. 
'  Archii'o  de  Simancaa,  loq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  374. 

•  Pauli  PP.  IV  Bull.  Cum  sicut  nuper,  16  Apr.,  IS59  (BuUar.  Romao.  U,  48). 
'  Pinuno,  p,  880. 
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The  regiilar  clergy  sought  to  escape  to  the  milder  mercies  of 
their  own  superiors,  and  claimed  that,  in  the  constitution  of  Pius 
IV,  in  1562,  which  subjected  them  in  general  to  the  Inquisition, 
there  was  an  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  superiors  had  taken 
the  earlier  action.'  The  application,  however,  of  this  exception 
to  the  crime  of  solicitation  was  negatived,  in  1592,  by  a  decree 
of  Clement  VIII,  which  declare<i  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  this  matter  was  exclusive  and  nut  cumulative,  and  it 
ordered  the  members  of  all  privileged  Orders  to  denounce  to  the 
Inquisition  their  guilty  brethren.'  In  1608,  Paul  V  granted  the 
same  powers  to  the  Imjuisition  of  Portugal  and,  in  1612,  he  settled 
in  favor  of  the  faith  a  question  which  had  arisen,  whether  the 
briefs  comprehended  the  solicitation  of  men  as  well  as  of  women.* 
Even  before  this,  solicitation  in  Italy  had  been  subjected  t-o  the 
Roman  Inquisition,  for  it  is.sue(l,  December  15,  1613  a  decree 
oniering  confessors  to  instruct  their  penitents  that  they  must 
denounce  to  the  tribunals  all  attempts  to  solicit  them  to  evil  and, 
on  July  5,  1614,  it  included,  what  it  described  as  a  frequent 
offence,  the  discussion  of  indecent  matters  with  women  in  the 
confessional,  even  without  confession.* 

Thus  the  Church  was  gradually  realizing  the  necessity  of  more 
stringent  measures  to  curb  the  evil  i>ropensities  of  those  to  whom 
it  confided  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  as  yet  it  had  made  only 
local  regulations.  Gregory  XV  recognized  that  a  general  law 
was  required,  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  obedience, 
and  not  merely  those  possessed  of  an  Inquisition  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  define  more  comprehensively  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
The  briefs  thus  far  had  Umited  this  to  seduction  in  the  act  of  hearing 
confessions.  Papal  legislation  was  always  construed  in  the  strict'- 
est  manner,  and  confessors  felt  safe  if  they  confined  their  seductions 
to  the  time  preceding  and  following  the  actual  utterance  of  the 
confession.    Had  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  prie^  and 


'  Pij  PP.  IV,  Const.  51,  Pn»lori»  letemi,  1  Apr.  1562.  It  is  perhaps  suggestive 
that  in  the  Liucmburg  Itullarium  (III,  71)  the  otniasion  of  tho  word  Hon  com- 
pletely reverses  the  purport  of  the  brief.  It  will  be  found  correctly  printed  in 
Chcrubini'a  edition. 

•Pdramo.  p.  881. 

•  Pauli  PP.  V,  Const.  Cum  ticut  nuper,  16  f^ept.  IfiOS  (Trirnarchi  de  Confesario 
abutente  etc.  Tractat.,  pp.  7,  10. — Genuas,  1036). — Archive  de  Sinmncas,  Jnq., 
Leg.  14(Vj.  fol.  16. 

•  Trirnarchi,  pp.  10,  11. 
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peaitent  been  the  only  matter  involved,  it  would  bq,ve  been  easy  to 
include  in  general  terms  any  indecent  or  illicit  passages  between 
them,  no  matter  when  or  where  committed,  but  sohcitation  had 
been  made  to  involve  suspicion  of  heresy,  in  order  to  bring  it  binder 
the  Inquisition,  and  it  became  regarded  as  a  purely  technical 
offence,  punishable  only  when  it  could  be  cormeeted  directly  with, 
the  sacrament,  leading  to  the  unfortunate  corollary  that  otherwise 
it  was  a  trivial  matter,  undeserving  of  special  consideration. 

Accordingly  Gregory,  in  his  l>rief  Universi  Dominici  Gregis, 
August  30,  1622,  while  enlarging  the  definition,  confined  it  to  what 
was  said  or  done  in  the  place  destined  to  hearing  confessions, 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  confession,  or  even  if  there  was  only 
a  pretext  of  confession.  He  extended  the  pro\'isions  of  his  prede- 
jrs  to  all  lands,  and  delegated  all  inquisitors  and  Ordinaries 
special  judges,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  and 
diligently  prosecute  such  cases,  according  to  the  canons  in  matters 
of  ftuth.  He  further  decreed  the  penalties  of  suspension  of  func- 
tions, deprivation  of  ijeneficcs  and  dignities  with  perpetual  disa- 
bility for  the  same  and,  for  regiilars,  of  active  and  pasdve  voice; 
beades  these  there  were  the  tem|K)ral  penalties  of  exile,  galleys, 
perpetual  and  irremissible  imprisonment  and,  in  cases  of  excep- 
tional wickedness,  of  degradation  and  relaxation.  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  proof,  single  witnesses  should  suffice  for  condemnation, 
wiien  circumstances  afforded  due  presumption.  CVjnfessors,  who 
found  that  their  penitents  had  been  previoa<«ly  solicited,  were 
required  to  admonish  them  to  denounce  the  offenders,  and  for 
neglect  of  this  they  were  to  be  duly  punished.  This  latter  pro- 
vitdon  was  of  difficult  enforcement,  for  Urban  VIII,  in  1626,  felt 
obliged  to  address  all  archbishop.^,  instructing  them  to  call  the 
attention  of  confe.ssors  to  it,  and  to  insert  a  corresponding  clause 
in  all  licences.  The  regular  clergy  seem  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  special  anxiety  for,  in  1633,  the  sui>eriors  of  all  religious  houses 
were  ordered  to  assemble  the  inmates  yearly  and  warn  them  as  to 
the  observance  of  these  decrees,  and  this  was  also  to  be  done  in 
all  chapters,  general,  provincial  and  con  vent  ixal.' 

Tlie  Holy  See  was  in  earaest,  but  the  result  did  not  correspond 
to  ita  efforts.  France  and  Germany  paid  \'irtually  no  attention  to 
the  decrees,  and  in  Spain  the  Inquisition  made  no  change  in  its 
procedure  or  in  the  mildness  of  its  penalties.    The  only  effect  of 


•  BuUar.  nciniftii.  Ill,  -l*?-!.— Trimarchi,  pp.  14-lS, 
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Gregory's  brief  .wa»to  raise  the  question  whether  it  did  not  confinu, 
at  least  cunnJa'i  vely,  to  the  bishops  the  jurisdiction  of  which  they 
had  be?n  .practically  deprived.  No  distinction  was  expressed 
between"  fands  with  and  those  without  an  Inquisition,  and  the 
original  briefs  of  Paul  IV  an<^l  Pivis  IV  had  not  deprived  the  bishops 
flf  jurisdiction,  although  the  latter  had  made  Uttle  effort  to  assert 
it -against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  tribunals.  We  cliance  to 
hear  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Miguel  Bueso,  who  was  surrenderee!  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  in  1008,  for  trial  on  tliis  cliarge  and, 
after  punishment,  was  returned  to  the  ardiiepiscopal  court.'  Soon 
after  this  de  Sousa  argues  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  papal  decrees,  bishops 
have  cumulative  jurisdiction,  although  the  inquisitor^eneral  can 
evoke  cases.'  In  1620,  Inciuisitor-general  Luis  de  Aliaga  had  a 
struggle  with  his  brother  Isidor  de  Aliaga,  /Vrchbishop  of  Valencia, 
over  the  case  of  Caspar  Flori,  rector  of  Urgel,  who  was  on  trial 
by  the  vicar-gencral  for  various  offences,  including  sohcitation. 
The  tribunal  demanded  cognizance  of  this  special  charge;  the 
vicar-general  asserted  cumulative  jurisdiction,  adding  that  he  had 
already  tried  two  cases  of  the  kind.  The  inquisitor-general  argued 
strenuously  that,  as  a  matter  of  faitli,  it  belonged  to  the  Inquisition ; 
if  it  were  not  a  matter  of  faith  it  would  go  unpunished,  for  there 
would  be  no  obligation  to  denounce,  and  without  this  women 
would  never  imperil  their  honor,  for  experience  showed  how  rarely 
they  did  so  vokmtarily,  and  they  had  to  be  compelled  by  the  rcf  imal 
of  absolution.  Notwith.'^tanding  all  this  the  archbishop  of  Valen- 
cia held  good;  his  vicar-general  tried  the  case  and  executed  the 
sentence."  There  were  few  episcopal  courts,  however,  so  audacious 
as  this,  and  the  claim  of  the  Inquisition  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
waR  generally  conceded. 

The  brief  of  Gregory  XV  was  not  published  in  Spain  but,  by 
some  means,  the  Ordinary  of  Seville  obtained  a  copy  and  exhibited 
it  to  the  inquisitors.  The  Suprema  promptly,  on  January  14,  1623 
addressed  a  consulta  to  Philip  IV,  stating  that  it  had  not  learned 
that  the  brief  had  reached  any  other  bishop  and  dwelling  eloquently 
on  the  frequency  and  heinousness  of  the  crime,  the  energy  and 
rigor  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  repression,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  concurrent  episcopal  jurisdiction,  where  the  leniency 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  do  Valencia,  Lib.  vitt  de  auloa,  Leg.  2,  foL  114. 
'  Ant.  de  Sousa,  Opusc.  circa  Oonstit.  Pauli  V,  Tract,  i,  cap.  20, 
'  Archivo  de  Siinancas,   luq.,  Lib.  939,  foL  371. — Archivo  hist.  nacioQ 
ubi  tup. 
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of  punishment  encouraged  evildoers,  and  the  publicity  of  procedure 
conveyed  knowledge  to  husbands  and  kinsmen.  The  king  was 
therefore  a.«ked  to  apply  for  the  exemption  of  Spain  from  the 
operation  of  the  brief;  this  was  speedily  arranged  and,  on  April  10, 
Ambassador  Alburquerque  reported  the  forwarding  of  a  decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  stating  that  it  was  not  the 
papal  intention  that  the  brief  should  apply  to  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions. Cardinal  Millino,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  that  the  pope  had 
declared  that  the  Inquisition  should  continue  to  prosecute  such 
eases  in  its  customary  form  and  manner.' 

This  simply  left  the  matter  whore  it  was  before,  b\it  the  Inqui- 
sition boldly  asserted  that  it  had  been  given  exclusive  jurisdiction 
and,  when  Urban  VIII  granted,  to  the  Binhop  of  Astorga,  cogni- 
zance of  these  cases  among  the  regular  clergy,  it  had  the  effrontery 
to  raise  a  competencia  with  him.'  On  May  19, 1629,  it  sent  to  the 
tribunals  copies  of  Gregory's  brief,  with  instructions  to  follow  its 
pre,scription8,  as  punishment  should  be  uniform  in  a  crime  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.  Altliough,  it  added,  the  brief  appeared  to 
confer  only  cumulative  jurisdiction,  the  pope  had  declared  to  the 
king  that  in  his  dominlon.s  it  was  exclusive  so  that,  if  any  Ordinary 
should  undertake  to  hear  such  a  case,  he  was  to  be  inlubited  and 
a  prompt  report  be  matle  to  the  Suprema.  To  make  matters  sure, 
(bis  was  followed  by  an  order  of  August  9th,  that  this  exclusive 
cognizance  should  be  asserted  in  the  Edict  of  Faith." 

'  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Tnq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  212;  Gracia  y  Justici.i,  Inq.,  Leg. 
«31.  fol.  27. 

'  MS8.  of  Bodleian  Library-,  Arch,  S,  130. 

'  Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  luq.  de  Valencia,  Log.  1,  n.  6,  fol.  274,  393.- — Archive 
iea«,  Inq.,  Leg.  1405,  fol.  10. 
dause  concerning  eolicilat  ion  in  the  Edict  of  Faith,  published  at  Valencia, 

).  24,  1G30,  ahows  this  and  also  the  devices  used  to  t'lucte  the  teclmifcil  dt'fini- 
of  the  offence.  "Or,  whether  any  confessor  or  confessors,  clerics  or  relipious 
rf  whatever  .ntation  pre-ejuincnce  or  condition,  in  the  act  of  confession  or  imme- 
diately before  or  after  it,  or  with  occasion  or  appearance  of  confession,  although 
t^m  is  DO  oppwrtimity  and  no  confession  may  have  followed,  but  in  the  con- 
(Miianal  or  any  place  where  confessions  are  made,  or  which  is  destined  for  tliat 
porpoee,  when  the  imprefision  is  produced  that  confession  is  being  made  or 
knrd,  have  solicited  or  attempted  to  solicit  any  one,  inducing  or  provoking  them 
H>  foul  aud  indecent  act^,  whether  between  the  penitent  und  coofesBor  or  others, 
Of  have  held  indecent  and  illicit  conversation  with  them.  And  we  c.xJiort  and 
onder  all  confeaeora  to  admonish  their  penit<eut3,  whom  they  understAnd  to  have 
beea  siUated,  of  the  obliuatiim  to  denounce  the  solicitors  to  tlus  Holy  OfHce, 
•iiich  Ivu  exclusive  coKnixiinft-  of  thi.n  crime." — Arehivo  liist.  nacional,  Inq. 
di  Vafencia.  Lib.  7  de  Autoe,  I.,eg.  2,  ful.  114. 
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It  was  not  long  before  this  produced  another  quarrel  with  Arch- 
bishop Aliaga  of  Valencia.  In  1631,  Vicente  Palmer,  rector  of 
Jdtiva,  was  ])rosecuted  in  the  archiepiscopal  court  for  sundry 
offences,  including  a  charge  of  solicitation  preferred  by  Ana 
Martinez.  The  notary  employed  was  a  familiar  who  informed  the 
tribunal.  It  promptly  notified  the  Ordinary  to  omit  that  speci- 
fication, to  which  Aliaga  re])lied  that  his  court  had  always  possessed 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and  the  brief  of  Gregory  XV  had 
confirmed  the  cumulative  jurisdiction  f>f  both  tribimals;  if  Urban 
VIII  had  rendered  that  of  the  Inquisition  exclasive,  he  had  not 
seen  the  brief,  but  if  shown  to  him  he  would  of  course  obey  it. 
Then  came  a  [)ause  during  which  Palmer  returned  to  Jtitiva  and, 
from  tlie  pulpit,  denoimced  all  who  had  testified  against  him, 
declaring  that  all  who  accused  ecclesiastics  were  excommunicated 
and  he  would  not  hear  them  in  confession,  especially  Ana  Martinez; 
the  town  was  in  an  uproar  and  one  man  died  without  confession. 
After  some  months  the  tribmial,  in  its  castomary  arrogant  fashion, 
with  threats  of  exconunmiication,  simimoned  the  archbishop  to 
surrender  the  papers  and  admit  that  he  was  inhibited.  To  this 
he  replied  at  much  length,  pointing  out  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
ask  him  to  strip  himself  of  an  established  jurisdiction  on  the  simple 
assertion  of  the  inquisitors  that  they  held  a  brief  of  Urban  VIII, 
which  they  would  not  exhibit.  He  offered  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  pope  or  to  form  a  competencia  in  the  regular  way,  but  both 
suggestions  were  rejected,  athough  the  tribunal  adopted  a  more 
moderate  tone.  The  records  are  imperfect  and  we  do  not  know 
the  outcome,  but  probably  the  Suprema  quietly  let  the  affair  drop 
out  of  sight  through  delay,  in  preference  to  provoking  an  investi- 
gation which  would  have  manifested  the  fraud ulence  of  its  claims.* 

The  audacity  of  the  claim  increased  with  time  and,  in  the  for- 
mula of  the  Edict  of  Faith,  in  use  in  1696,  there  was  an  absolute 
assertion  that  Gregory  XV^  had  declared  that,  in  the  Spanish 
dominions,  the  offence  was  subjected  to  the  exclusive  cognizance 
of  the  Inquisition  and  not  to  that  of  the  bishops,  their  vicars, 
provisors  or  ordinaries.'    Notwithstanding  this,  when  bishops 


'  Arohivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valcncio,  Lib.  7  de  Autos,  IiCg.  2,  foL  114. 

•  "  Cuyo  conociniiento  pertcneoe  al  Sauto  Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion,  sin  ernl* 
del  Breve  de  la  Sunlidad  de  Gregorio  XV  expedido  en  treiiita  de  Agusto  de  IC 
afios,  por  declftracion  siiya,  para  \as  Inquisiciones  de  los  Reynos  de  su  Magestc 
toca  privativaincnte  el  casti|;o  de  este  delilo  al  Stuito  Oficio  y  no  &  los  obia 
ni  &  aus  vicahos,  proviaores  ni  ordiuarios." — Bibl.  uacional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  p.  \A 
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asserted  their  rights,  the  Suprema  shrank  from  a  direct  contest. 
Thus,  in  1755,  when  the  Bishop  of  Quito  undertook  to  try  cases 
of  the  kind,  tl)C  Supretna  merely  presented  a  long  and  argumen- 
tative cousulta  to  the  king.  So,  in  lSf)7,  the  Bishop  of  Badajoz 
tried  Joseph  M6ndez  Rodriguez,  priest  of  Llerena,  for  solicitation, 
apparently  without  remonstrance  on  its  part  and  when,  in  1816, 
Rodriguez  wa.s  prosecut^l  by  the  tribunal  of  Llerena  for  proposi- 
tions and  mala  doctrina,  the  Suprema  orderetl  it  to  obtain  from 
the  bishop  the  papers  of  the  former  trial  and  add  them  to  the  new 
proceedings.' 

While  the  Inquiffltion  was  thus  aggressive  in  grasping  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  it  hesitated  for  ,««>me  time  as  to   the   vigorous  use 
of  its  powers.     It  could  evidently  do  little  more  than  the  inert 
episcopal  courts  unless  it  included  solicitation  in  the  PMicts  of 
Faith,  which  specified  offences  and  the  ol^ligation  of  denouncing 
them,  but  this  involved  the  ever-present  dread  of  scandal,  and  the 
necessity  of  calling  attention  to  a  matter  so  delicate.     This  explains 
the  initial  fluctuations  of  policy.     When  jurisdiction  was  first  con- 
ferred, the  Suprema  ordered  the  omission  of  sdlicitatiun  and  then, 
by  edict  of  July  17, 1562,  that  it  should  be  included.'     This  speedily 
brought  forth  a  vigorous  remonstrance,  which  earnestly  urged  the 
necessity  of  secrecy  to  prevent  scandal  and  the  remlering  of  con- 
fesBsion  odious.     It  should  never  be  admitted  that  such  wickedness 
was  possible;  it  had,  in  fact,  always  existed,  but  such  a  remedy 
had  never  been  imagined,  which  would  lead  men  to  keep  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  the  confes.sional,  nobles  to  refrain  from 
putting  their  daughters  into  convents,  religion  to  be  despised  and 
Christianity  itself  to   be  abhorretl.     Good   confessors  would  be 
driven  to  abandon  the  confessional,  and  the  derg)',  seeing  that 
their  weaknesses  were  to  be  punished  by  the  Inquisition,  would 
t^ithdraw  their  support  from  it,  leading  to  serious  results.     At 
least  the  pimishment  should  be  secret,  so  that  the  people,  seeing 
no  results,  might  be  led  to  believe  that  there  were  no  wicked  men 


'  .i^rchivo  de  Sinmncas,  Inq.,  Lib.  28,  fol.  246;  Lib.  890. 

•  Ibiilem,  Lib.  939,  fol.  107 ;  Lib.  942,  fol.  23, 31 ;  Li'g.  1165,  fol.  IC— It  is  scarce 
worth  while  to  refer  to  the  wild  story  of  Gonzdlea  de  MAntes  ( Ijiquia.  liist,  artes 
JrU'Clsp,  p.  1S5)  that  in  Seville  this  brought  in  so  many  denunciations  that 
Iwenty  secrstririe.s  and  as  iimny  inquisitors  wore  unable  to  take  them  down 
within  the  thirty  days  allowed  and  that  four  prtjlongations  of  the  time  were 
icquiivd. 
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adouDistering  the  sacrament.*  This  final  suggestion  was  super- 
fluous, for  clerical  offenders,  short  of  those  incurring  degradation 
and  relaxation,  were  always  punished  in  secret. 

The  opposition  to  this  public  admission  of  clerical  frailty  grew 
80  strong  that  the  Supreina,  in  a  carta  acordada  of  May  22, 1671, 
stated  that,  after  many  discussions,  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
disadvantages  attendant  on  it  required  its  omission,  and  inquisitors 
were  told  to  find  some  other  means,  including  notice  to  the  Ordi- 
naries to  instruct  confessors  to  a<lmonish  penitents  to  denounce 
offenders  to  the  Holy  Office.  The  exception  thus  made  in  favor 
of  soliciting  confessors  evidently  led  to  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  number  of  dcnimciations,  causing  the  Supreraa  to  hesitate 
for,  in  a  carta  of  September  20,  1574,  repeating  the  orders  to  omit, 
the  Suprema  spoke  of  it  as  po.'jsibly  a  temporary  regulation.*  The 
conviction  seems  to  have  grown  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
abuse  be  checked  and,  in  a  carta  acordada  of  March  2,  1576, 
inquisitors  were  ordeial  to  replace  the  clause  in  the  Edict  of  Faith.* 

Notwithstanding  the  publicity  of  the  Edict,  which  imposed 
excommunication  for  failure  to  denounce,  the  trials  show  that 
the  most  fertile  source  of  denunciation  was  the  ref asal  of  confessors 
to  absolve  penitents  who  had  been  soUcited,  unless  they  would 
accuse  their  guilty  partners  to  the  Inquisition.  In  spite  of  the 
assurance  of  secrecy,  women  were  naturally  reluctant,  whether 
they  had  yielded  or  not,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  necessity  of 
reciting  details  more  or  less  revolting,  and  subjecting  themselves 
at  least  to  suspicion.  One  featui'e  wliich  rendered  this  exposure 
peculiarly  distressing  was  the  necessity  of  ratification,  when  all  the 
foul  or  incriminating  matter  was  rehearsed  in  the  presence  of  two 
more  men  and,  as  much  of  this  testimony  was  taken  on  the  sp)ot, 
by  commis-sioners  and  notaries  appointed  ad  hoc,  in  small  places 
where  everything  was  known,  such  revelations  would  only  be 
itiade  under  the  severest  pressure.  Again  there  was  the  enmity 
which  was  sure  to  be  excited  for,  in  these  cases,  the  device  of  sup- 
pressing the  names  of  witnesses  was  no  protection  against  idenli- 

'  Bibl.  nticionul,  MSS..  D,  118,  fol.  216,  n.  60. 

'  Archivo  de  Sim&ncas.  Inq.,  Leg.  1666,  fol.  16;  Lib.  939,  fol.  107;  Ub.  942, 
fol.  31. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  16,  fol.  254. — Archivo 
de  Sinianciks,  Inq.,  Lib,  83,  fol.  25. 

The  Raman  Inciuisilion  tiirdily  followod  Uie  example  of  the  Spoaiah  in  a 
decree  of  1G77. — Berurdi  de  Soliicitationc  et  Absulutione  Coiuplicia,  p.  6  (Fa- 
veotia;,  1807). 
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fication,  which  was  a  risk  not  lightly  to  be  encountered,  especially 
when  the  culprit  was  a  parish  priest,  whose  capacity  for  revenging 
himself  was  unlimited.  The  Inquisition  sorrowfully  admitted  that, 
even  when  it  had  one  accusing  witness,  corroborative  evidence 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain.' 

Even  where  no  direct  enmity  was  excited,  the  incidental  troubles 
to  which  a  denunciation  might  give  rise  are  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Sor  Marfa  de  »Santa  Rita,  a  nun,  29  years  of  age,  in  the  convent 
of  La  Magdalena  at  Alcald  de  Ilenares,  in  1737.  During  the 
absence  of  the  regular  confessor,  she  confessed  thrice  a  week  for 
five  weeks  to  Maestro  Diego  de  Azumanes,  pastor  of  Alcald.  On 
her  alluding  to  certain  carnal  ten»ptation.s,  he  pushed  his  inquiries 
to  the  furthest  extent  and  then,  day  after  day,  he  poured  into  her 
ears  a  flood  of  foul  and  indecent  talk,  with  ])ersorisil  applications 
to  her  and  to  him.self  in  a  manner  most  provocative  of  lust — or 
disgust.  The  regular  confessor,  on  his  return,  instructed  her  to 
report  Azumanes  to  the  Inquisition.  In  doing  so  she  unluckily 
mentioned  that  the  superior  of  the  house,  Sor  Teresa  de  San 
Bartolora^,  a  virgin  with  thirty-eight  years  of  conventual  experi- 
ence, observing  her  repugnance  to  confess  to  Azumanes,  told  her 
not  to  mind  him;  it  was  true  tliat  he  was  too  clear  and  explicit 
in  discussing  such  matters,  leading  to  temporary  excitement  of 
the  passions,  but  she  would  .soon  overcome  this.  Tlie  tribunal 
ordered  a  commissioner  to  examine  Sor  ^tarfa  and,  on  receiving 
his  report,  in-structed  him  to  interrogate  Sor  Teresa,  which  he  did 
with  a  directness  that  must  have  been  excessively  unpleasant, 
and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  miserable  mxn^i  have  been  Sor 
Maria's  subsequent  life  in  the  convent.  The  tribunal,  it  may  be 
added,  did  nothing,  except  to  ascertain  that  no  other  denunciations 
had  been  made  against  Azumanes,  He  was  allowed  to  go  on 
infecting  the  minds  of  his  penitents  with  his  obscenity,  until  his 
death  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  happy  ignorance  that  any  com- 
plaint had  been  made  again.st  him.'  When  there  were  so  many 
reasons  to  deter  women  from  denunciation,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  small  a  proportion  of  the  cases  of  solicitation  reached  the 
Inquisition.     In  1695,  Fray  Luis  Aritio,  a  Recollect,  was  accused 


'  "La  experiencia  acredita  que  muohos  contcaten,  singularmcnte  mugcres  y 
ta  causes  dc  soUcilacion,  nada  dcclaran,  ya  por  miedo,  ya  por  vergitenza,  ya 
por  una  falsa  caridad,  do  que  tiene  el  Santo  Oficin  freqiientes  y  lastimosas  ex- 
perienciaa." — Instrucion  que  haii  dc  guardar  los  Ck)misarios,  n.  21. 

*  Ardxivo  hist,  naciona],  Inq.  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  227,  n.  7, 
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to  the  tribunal  of  Valencia  by  two  women  and,  on  his  trial,  he 
confessed  to  ten.' 

The  most  available  means  of  overcoming  this  repugnance  waal 
to  render  denunciation  a  binding  obligation  on  the  woman.  To 
effect  this  as  far  as  possiblp,  when,  in  1571,  the  clause  in  the  Edict 
of  Faith  was  suspended,  the  Suj)renia  issued  an  edict  requiring 
confessors,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  not  to  absolve  peni- 
tents confessing  to  having  been  solicited, unless  they  would  promise 
to  denounce  the  offender.'  It  was  admitted,  however^  that,  there 
were  degrees  of  danger  which  woultl  release  the  woman  from  the 
obligation,  and  casuists  endeavored  to  define  this  with  their  usual 
acutenessand  lack  of  unanimity.  One  learned  WTiter,  about  1620, 
even  laid  down  the  general  principle  that  natural  law  is  superior 
to  positive  law,  and  the  preservation  of  reputation  belongs  to  the 
former,  while  the  obligation  to  dcnomice  belongs  to  the  latter.* 
The  Roman  Inquisition,  in  1623,  made  a  concession  to  this  weak- 
ness, by  providing  tliat,  when  noble  or  modest  women  could  not 
be  induced  to  denounce,  there  might  be  granted  to  their  confessors' 
faculties  to  absolve  them,  on  condition  that,  when  the  cause  of 
fear  was  removed,  they  would  fulfil  the  duty,  but  this  permission 
apparently  was  abused  for,  iu  1626,  inf{ui.sitors  and  bishops  were 
warned  to  grunt  such  faculties  only  when  there  were  serious 
grounds.*  That  danger  was  really  .sometimes  incurred  would 
appear  from  some  fragmentary  cases  in  the  Valencia  records.  In 
one  of  these,  a  baffled  confessor  threatens  his  penitent  with  death 
if  she  betrays  him;  in  another  a  priest,  on  finding  himself 
denounced,  similarly  threatens  the  confessor  who  had  been  the 
medium  of  denunciation,  unless  he  will  write  that  the  women  had 
withdrawn  their  statements.'  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  however, 
made  no  allowances.  It  was  apparently  to  put  an  end  to  the 
refinements  of  rusuistry  that  when,  in  1629,  it  distribut^ed  to  the 
tribunals  the  brief  of  Gregory  XV,  it  granted  to  all  inquisitors  & 
faculty  to  punish  confessors  who  taught  that  penitents  were  not 
obliged  to  denounce  such  solicitors."    To  render  this  more  effective, 

'  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Vulencia,  I^g.  2,  n.  15. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lil).  939,  fol.  371. 

*  Bibl.  nacional,  M.S.S.,  B,  159,  fol.  161-2.  For  ^-arious  speculationa  on  the 
aubject  see  Rod.  a  Cunha  pro  PP.  Pauli  V  Steluto,  Q.  .xix  (Benavonte.  Kill). — 
Ant.  de  Sousa  Opusc.  circa  ('oust  it.  Pauli  V,  Tract,  ii,  cap.  7-10. 

*  Card.  Cozza,  Dubia  selecta  circn  Solicit-ationcm,  Dub.  XIJI  (Lovonii,  1750)> 

•  .Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  d«?  Valencia,  Leg.  36S,  n.  46. 

•  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xx. 
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in  1713,  it  ordered  that  all  women  bringing  charges  of  solicitation 
should  be  interrogated  whether  any  confessor  had  neglected  to 
impose  on  them  the  obligation  of  denunciation,  and  if  so  his  name, 
residence  and  all  the  circumstances  were  to  be  ascertained,  so 
that  he  could  be  called  to  account.' 

While  the  Spanish  Inquisition  wasthas  creditably  rigid  in  exact- 
ing denunciations,  it  was  equally  strict  in  construing  the  limits 
of  the  technical  offence  as  defined  in  the  papal  decrees.  As  stated 
above,  morals  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  the  business 
of  the  tribunals  wa.'?  not  to  prevent  women  from  being  ruined  by 
their  spiritual  fathers,  but  only  to  see  that  the  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence was  not  profaned  in  such  wise  as  to  justify  suspicion  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  confessor.  In  1577,  inquisitors  were  warned 
that  it  did  not  suffice  for  prosecution  tliat  confeR.sors  had  illicit 
relations  with  their  penitents,  or  that  they  solicit e<.l  in  the  confes- 
sional when  there  really  was  no  confession  and,  in  1580  it  was 
expre-ssly  stateil  that  they  were  not  to  be  prosecuted  if  they  said 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  have  their  penitents  confess.*  This 
covered  as-signations  under  pretext  of  confession,  to  deceive  on- 
lookers, which  we  are  told  was  a  frequent  eustoni  anil,  as  there  were 
no  confessional  stalls,  and  the  churches  were  largely  deaertal,  there 
was  little  danger  of  interruption.  It  was  argued  that  there  was 
no  confession  and  no  sacrament,  so  there  could  be  no  heresy,  but 
the  Roman  Inquisition,  in  1G14,  decided  it  to  be  solicitation,  and 
the  brief  of  Gregory  XV,  in  lf)22  settled  the  question,  although 
it  required  another  brief  of  Urban  VIII,  in  1G29,  to  render  it 
authoritative  in  Spain.'  This  involved  the  question  as  to  the 
knowledge  which  either  party  might  have  of  the  other's  intention, 
opening  the  door  to  the  endless  refinements  of  antecedent  or 
consequent  invincible  ignorance,  in  which  the  casuists  disported 
themselves.* 

Even  more  dubious  and  fruitful  of  discussion  was  the  question 
as  to  what  constituted  the  solicitation  itself.  About  lorpezas  or 
physical  indecencies,  there  could  be  no  rational  doubt,  though 


»  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b.  p.  264. 

'  Awhivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  I.*g.  1466,  fol.  16. — MSS.  of  Bibl.  nacional  de 
lima,  Protocolo  223,  Expte  5270. 

*  Rod.  H  Cunha,  Q.  xiv,  xv. — Ant.  de  Soiua,  Tit.  i,  cap.  19. — Matteucci 
Gauteia  Confeasarii,  Lib.  i.  cap.  5,  n.  3  (Vcnetiis,  1710). — Coxza,  Dub.  xvn. — 
BibL  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xx. 

*  Aut.  de  Souaa,  Tract,  i,  cap.  xv. 
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even  here  the  laxity  of  Probabilism  gave  scope  for  arguing  tliem 
away.'  It  is  sucfi  tilings  that  usxially  meet  us  in  the  trials,  m  a 
shape  admitting  of  no  debate,  but  there  was  a  wide  range  of  less 
incriminating  acts,  such  as  words  of  flatteTy  and  endearment, 
praising  the  penitent's  beauty  or  telling  her  that  if  he  were  a  lay- 
man he  would  marry  her.  Theoretically,  what  were  known  to 
the  moralists  as  parvilas  TnaieriiE — trifles  insufficient  for  animad- 
version— were  not  admitted  in  solicitation.  Pressing  the  liand, 
touching  the  foot,  foul  expression.s  and  the  like  were  admitted  to 
be  subjects  for  denunciation,  but  the  gradations  of  such  advances 
are  infinite,  and  the  elaborate  discussions  in  some  of  the  works 
on  the  subject  are  examples  of  perverted  ingenuity,  apparently 
directefl  to  teach  libidinous  priests  how  to  gratify  sensuality  with- 
out incurring  risk.'  The  question  of  lewd  and  filthy  talk  was  an 
especially  puzzling  one,  for  the  confidcnce.s  of  the  confeasional 
presuppose  a  licence  on  subjects  usually  forbidden  between  the 
sexes,  which  may  readily  be  aliused  by  a  brutal  or  foul-minded 
priest,  and  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  definition  which  in  practice 
shall  rigidly  differentiate  moral  instruction  from  heedless  pruriency 
or  deliberate  corruption.  How  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  line  in 
such  matters  is  indicated  by  a  case  before  the  Valencia  tribunal 
in  1786.  A  nun  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  in  Jdtiva  complained 
of  the  indecent  and  unnecessary  questions  repeatetlly  put  to  lier 
in  confession  by  the  Obsei'vantine  Fray  Vicente  GonzAlez.  Under 
the  advice  of  the  definitor  of  the  Order  she  empowered  him  to 
denounce  Gonzdlez  to  the  Intiuisition.  Then  the  regular  confessor 
of  the  convent  pronounced  that  the  questions  were  necessary  and 
proper,  and  persuaded  the  definitor  to  write  to  the  tribunal  to 
that  effect.*  

•  There  were  many  probabilist  authorities  who  held  that  the  fact  that  wioh 
acts  as  kissing,  pressing  the  hands,  handling  the  breasts,  etc,,  were  committed 
m  the  confessional  did  not  change  them  from  venial  to  mortal  sina.  !^c 
Del  Bene  de  Officio  S.  Inquis.  P.  it,  Dub.  2.37.  Sect.  3,  n.  3  (I.ugduni,  16(56). 
Cf.  Cosza,  Dub.  in,  n.  18. 

Ill  1743  a  lively  controversy  arose  between  the  rigorists  and  the  Jesuits  over 
the  Talli  tnammUlari  caused  by  a  proposition  of  Father  Benzi  S.  J.  that  stmking 
the  cheeks  of  nuns  attd  handling  their  brea-^ts  were  veuial,  when  uiuiccompanied 
with  depraved  intentions. — Concina,  Explicazione  di  quattro  Paradosai,  cap. 
1  f  1  (Lucca,  1740). 

'  Cozza,  Dub.  ui,  iv,  v. — Fran,  Bordoni  Saonim  Tribunal  Judicum,  cap. 
xxni,  n.  63-61  (Rooue,  1648);  Ejuad.  Manuale  Consultonini,  Sect,  xxv,  n.  91 
(Romib,   1693). 

•  Archivo  hi.st.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  365,  a.  46,  fol.  26. 
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There  were  other  intricate  questions  arising  from  human  per- 
versity. A  Cunha  tells  us  that  the  more  probable  opinion  affirms 
the  guilt  of  a  confessor  wlio  acts  as  a  pimp  with  his  penitent  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  and  also  in  the  more  frequent  case  in  which 
he  solicits  the  penitent  to  serve  as  procuresf>  for  him  with  her 
daughter  or  a  friend.  Dc  Sousa,  however  draws  a  distinction 
and  asserts  positively  that,  in  the  former  case,  ho  is  liable  under 
the  jiapal  briefs  and,  in  the  latter,  he  is  not,  nor  is  he  if  he  tries  to 
seduce  a  woman  who  i.s  confe.s.sing  to  another  priest.'  Then 
there  was  a  nice  question  as  to  priests  without  faculties  to  hear 
confessions,  or  who  were  under  suspension  or  excommunication, 
on  which  the  doctors  were  evenly  divided.*  Distantly  akin  to 
this  were  cases  in  which  laymen  would  secrete  themselves  in  con- 
fessionals and  listen  to  confessions,  whether  from  prurient  motives, 
or  through  jealousy,  or  to  obtain  opportunities  for  seduction. 
If  they  carried  deceit  to  the  point  of  conferring  absolution,  they 
incurred  serious  penalties,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter;  if  they  merely 
solicited  the  penitent,  the.  weight  of  authority  is  that  there  is  no 
sacrament  and  no  liability  to  the  papal  briefs.' 

There  was  another  pha^e  of  the  suliject  on  which  the  doctors 
were  hopelessly  divided — what  was  known  as  passive  solicitation, 
where  the  woman  was  the  tenipter.  This  case,  we  are  told,  was 
nwe,  and  we  can  readily  believe  it,  although  there  are  not  wanting 
lealous  defenders  of  the  cloth  who  assert  that  in  the  majority  of 
eases  the  penitent  is  re^illy  the  guilty  party.  The  earliest  allusion 
to  the  matter  is  by  PAramo,  in  1598,  whose  treatment  of  it  shows 
that  as  yet  there  had  been  no  formal  decision;  if  the  confessor 
i,  he  says,  he  should  denounce  the  woman;  if  he  yields,  he 

juld  denounce  both  her  and  himself,  though  perhaps  it  would 

best  to  consult  the  pope.*  As  regards  the  confessor,  the  autliori- 
ties  differ  irreconcileal^ly,  but  they  are  virtually  unanimous  in 
holding  that,  as  the  woman  is  not  mentioned  in  the  papal  briefs, 
«he  is  not  subject  to  the  Inquisition.'    Yet,  notwithstanding  the 

'  Rod.  a  Cunha,  Q.  rvn. — Ant.  de  Sousa,  Tmct.  i,  cap.  xiv. — Jo.  S&nchez, 
Dbputationee  Selcctu-.  Disp.  xi,  n.  43,  44  (Ludguni,  1636>. 

*  Rod.  «  Ciinha,  Q.  xiv. — .\nt.  de  Sousa,  Tract,  i,  cap.  xi. — Cosza,  Dub. 
ixxnt. — Trimarchi,  p.  IW).— Bihl.  nacional,  MS.S.,  B,  fol.  160. 

*  Trimarchi,  p.  145. — Cozza,  Dub.  xxxvni.  *  Pdramo,  p.  886. 

*  A  Chjoha,  Q.  ix,  xi. — De  Sousa,  Tract,  i,  cap.  vi,  vii,  xvii. — Alberghini 
HtfiMl"  Qualificatoniin,  cap.  xxxi,  (  1,  n.  10,  tl,  17. — Trimarchi,  pp.  193, 
l»,  2lll,  212, — Cozza,  Dub.  IX,  X,  XI. — Bodoni  Manuale,  Sect.  XXV,  n.  169 — 
BM.  uacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  .x-x,  §$  5,  10. 
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absence  of  papal  authority,  we  liappen  to  find  MaHa  Tzquicrda 
prosecuted  for  this  offence,  in  1715,  by  the  Valencia  tribunal  and, 
in  1772  Antonia  Coquis,  wife  of  Bruno  Vidal,  by  tliat  of  Madrid.' 
It  will  be  seen  that  soUcitation  subject  to  inquisitorial  action 
was  so  purely  technical  an  offenoe,  and  one  so  difficult  of  precise 
definition,  that  it  offered  many  doubtful  points  affording  ample 
opportunity  of  evasion  by  the  adroit.  Gregory  XV  had  sought 
to  be  precise  and  explicit,  but  the  ingenuity  of  casuist.s  and  evil- 
doers continued  to  find  exceptions  and,  in  1661,  the  Roman 
Inquisition  rendered  sixteen  decisions  on  disputed  points,  but  its 
ingenuity  was  baffled  by  so  intricate  a  subje<^t ,  and  it  was  obliged 
to  leave  some  matters  rather  darkened  tlian  illuminated.*  Then  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  papal  briefs  were  silent  as  to  handing 
love-letters  to  penitents  during  confes.sion  and,  as  everything  not 
specifically  prohibited  was  held  to  be  licit,  this  was  assumed  to 
be  allowable,  untU  Alexander  MI  stani]ietl  the  proposition  as  erro- 
neoas.*  After  this  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  casuists  had  free 
scope  until,  in  1741,  Benedict  XIV,  in  the  solemn  bull  Sacramen- 
tum  P<rnite7itvr,  deplored  that  human  wickedness  was  perverting 
to  the  destruction  of  .souls  that  which  God  had  instituted  for  their 
salvation.  He  renewed  and  confirmed  the  brief  of  Gregory  XV, 
and  added  to  its  definitions  all  attempts  in  the  confessional  to 
lead  penitents  astray  by  signs,  nods,  touching,  indecent  words  and 
writings,  whether  to  be  read  there  or  subscriuently.  In  elo<|uent 
words  he  warned  all  those  in  authority  to  see  that  the  wandering 
sheep,  endeavoring  to  re-enter  the  fold,  should  not  be  abandoned 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  376. — ArcMvo  de  Sitnancas, 
Inq.,  Rogistro  de  Solicitaiitcs,  A,  7,  fol.  2  (Lib.  1002,  fol.  2). 
'  The  more  Iniportiuit  of  these  decisions  wore — 
3  There  is  no  priTvUas  malmir  in  solicitation. 

8  When  the  solicitation  is  mutual,  the  confessor  is  to  be  denounoed. 

9  A  confesHor  yielding  to  solicitation  through  fear  is  to  be  denounoed. 

10  Solicitation  in  other  s.acrament.s  docs  not  fall  within  the   puipal  hulls. 

11  Solicitation  to  other  than  carnal  sins  during  confession  does  not  require 
denunciation. 

12  Wlicn  a  confeawr  praises  the  beauty  of  a  penitent,  if  the  praise  is  serious 
and  without  evil  intention,  he  is  not  liable  to  denunciation;  if  otlierwise,  he  is. 

13  If  a  confessor  sitting  in  a  confessional  solicits  a  woman  standing  before 
him  without  pretext  of  conf<.'ssion  he  is  probably  not  liable  to  denunciiition. 

14  A  eonfi's-ior  who  makes  during  confession  a.  present  to  the  f)enil«nt. 
without  evil  intention  is  not  liable  to  denunciation;  otherwise  he  is. — Benmli 
de  Sollicitatione,  p.  5. 

'  Bullar.  Human.  T.  VI,  Append,  p.  I. 
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to  the  cruel  beasts  seeking  their  destruction,  and  he  branded 
the  sacrilegious  seducers  as  ministers  of  Satan,  rather  than  of 
Christ.'  Still,  it  was  only  the  teclmical  heresy  and  not  morality 
that  was  considered,  and  iUicit  relations  between  spiritual  father 
and  daughter,  outside  of  the  confessional,  were  left  unpunished 
as  beiore. 

At  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to  suppress  the  most  flagrant 
abuse  connected  with  solicitation — an  abuse  which,  more  than 
anjthing  else,  smootheil  the  path  for  the  seducer — the  absolution 
of  the  woman  by  her  partner  in  guilt.  Alexander  VII,  in  1665, 
had  only  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  proposition  that  this  abso- 
lution relieved  her  from  the  obligation  of  denoimcing  her  seducer — 
a  proposition  which  proves  how  audacious  were  the  laxer  moralists 
of  the  period  who  asserted  it.'  Beneilict  now  formally  prohibited 
the  guilty  confessor  from  hearing  the  confession  of  his  accomplice, 
except  on  the  death-bed  when  no  other  confessor  could  be  had; 
he  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  granting  absolution,  which  con- 
sef^uently  was  invalid,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  imposed  ipso 
facto  excommunication,  strictly  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.*  As  this 
excommunication  suspendetl  all  the  functions  of  the  prie.st  until 
removal,  its  observance  would  have  gone  far  to  check  any  abuse 
that  was  not  incurable,  but  neither  priest  nor  penitent  paid  to  it 
the  slightest,  attention.  It  is  impossible  to  trace,  in  the  business 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  any  result  from  Benedict's  well-meant 
legislation.  Trials  for  solicitation  continued  as  numerous  as  ever, 
and  the  only  difference  observable  is  that,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  sentences  almost  invariably  assume 
that  the  culprit  has  incurred  excommunication  for  absolving  his 
accomplice;  that,  until  he  obtains  absolution  from  this,  he  must 
abstain  from  using  his  functions,  that  he  must  consult  his  con- 
. science  as  to  his  ministrations  hitherto  while  under  this  irregularity, 
»nil  that  liis  penitents  must  be  discreetly  warned  to  repeat  their 
confessions  which,  having  been  made  to  liim,  were  invalid.  This 
continued  to  the  end  and  is  a  feature  in  the  case  of  Fray  Josef 
Mont^jro,  the  last  one  sentenced  by  the  Cordova  tribunali  April 
24,  1819.* 


'  Bvillar.  Bencdicti  PP.  XIV,  T.  I,  p.  23-4. 
'  Bulliir.  Roman,  ubi  aup. 
•  BiUliir.  Benedict!  PP.  XfV',  loc.  at. 

'  Archivo  hist.  nacion.al,  Inq.  dc  Toledo,  IjCg.  1;  Inq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  365, 
n.  46. — Archivo  de  Simanca.<!,  Inq.,  Lib.  890. 
vou  tv  8 
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It  is  no  wonder  Umt  confessors  endeavored  to  evade  the  technical 
definitions  of  the  papal  briefs  for,  if  they  could  do  so,  no  matter 
how  heinous  was  their  guilt  there  was  practically  no  penalty.  Juan 
Sanchez  asserts  that  a  priest  who  has  commerce  with  his  penitent 
is  not  obliged  to  specify  the  fact  when  making  c-onfession,  for  it 
is  not  incest  and  there  is  no  papal  prohibition  of  it/  All  authori- 
ties, from  that  time  to  this,  tell  us  that  he  can  obtain  absolution 
from  any  confessor,  for  it  is  not  a  reserved  case,  which  shows  the 
universal  benignity  of  the  bishops  and  the  popes,  who  have  the 
{X)wer  of  reserving  to  themselves  the  abstjlutioii  of  what  sins  they 
please.'  It  is  ea.-'y  to  understand,  therefore,  how,  in  the  trials,  the 
inquisitors  bent  their  energies  to  obtain  definite  evidence  as  to 
the  exact  location  and  time  of  the  acts  of  sohcitation,  and  how  the 
accused  sought  to  prove,  not  his  innocence,  but  liis  dexterity  in 
evading  the  definitions  of  the  papal  decrees.  A  suggestive  example 
is  the  case  of  Doctor  Pctlro  Mendizabal,  cura  of  the  parish  of  Santa 
Ana  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  was  denounced,  June  21,  1809, 
by  Dona  Maria  Guadalupe  Rezeiro,  by  command  of  her  confessor, 
when  she  stated  that,  in  Janiuvry,  1S07,  she  made  to  him  a  general 
confession,  loo  long  to  be  finished  in  one  day.  On  returning  to 
his  church  to  complete  it,  she  was  told  to  go  up  to  his  room,  when 
he  said  he  was  too  busy  to  listen  to  her.  She  retired  but,  on  her 
way  down  stairs,  his  servant  recalled  her  and,  on  entering  liia 
apartment,  he  threw  his  arms  around  her,  professed  ardent  love  and 
promised  to  support  her  if  she  would  become  his  mistress,  which 
she  refused.  As  he  had  thus  eluded  the  definitions  of  Benedict 
XIV,  four  calificadores  out  of  six  reported  that  he  was  not  techni- 
cally guilty  of  solicitation.  The  denunciation  was  filed  away  and, 
in  1817,  there  came  another,  of  which  he  had  warning  in  order 
that  he  might  spontaneously  accuse  him.self,  as  he  did.  It  was 
from  an  attractive  young  girl  of  17,  and  investigation  developed 
four  more  cases  of  girls  of  whom  he  was  confessor.     Abundant 


*  Jph.  JSilnchez  Disputt.  Select.,  Disp.  xi,  n.  3,  4. — Jiian  Pinche*  was  one  of  Ibe 
faxer  moral  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  centurj*,  some  of  whose  propositions 
incurred  p.npal  censure,  but  this  escaped.  Hurter  characterizes  him  as  "in 
morum  doctrina  versatissimiis."— Nomenclator  Thcol.  Cnthol.  I.  414. 

'  Ant.  de  Sousa,  Tract.  II,  cap.  xx. — Berardi  de  Sollicitatione,  p.  129. — II 
rotisulent*  Ecclesiastico,  Vol.  IV,  p.  19  (1899).— S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol 
Moral.  Lib.  \ti.  n.  519.  Podest4,  however,  tells  ua  that  in  his  time,  in  the  dioawe 
of  Naples,  it  waa  reserved  to  the  biahop. — Examen  ecdesiasticum,  T.  II,  u.  801 
(Vcnctiia,  1728). 
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evidence  showed  habitual  indecent  liberties^hugging,  kissing, 
ntting  in  his  lap,  in  presence  of  their  families  or  even  in  public 
•^Tesorts.  He  hatl  been  ordered  out  of  two  houses  and,  on  appeal  to 
the  archbishop,  he  had  been  forbidden  to  confess  one  of  the  girls 
who  was  a  boarder  in  a  convent.  The  distraction  of  the  mother 
of  the  first  accuser,  endeavoring  to  save  her  daughter  from  one 
whose  authority  as  a  priest  overawed  her,  is  very  touching  and 
jestive.  Yet  in  all  tliis  there  was  no  proof  of  anything  ia  the 
of  confession — as  one  of  the  calificadores  piously  remarked, 
P'God,  in  his  goodness,  preserved  him  from  this.''  Two  califi- 
cadores  argued  at  much  length  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  solici- 
tation; then  two  others  proved  that  he  was  guilty,  and  finally  two 
more  laboriously  demonstrated  that  the  first  pair  were  correct. 
^This  is  the  last  document  in  the  case.  It  is  dated  November  3, 
1819,  and,  as  the  Inquisition  wiis  suppressed  in  June,  1820,  and 
as  there  is  no  endorsement  on  the  record  sht)wiijg  that  the  case 
wa.s  concluded,  MemJizabal  undoubtedly  escaped  to  continue  his 
corrupting  career,  especially  as  he  had  four  out  of  six  c^olifi  cad  ores 
in  his  favor.' 

The  technicalties,  whicli  eliminated  moraHty  from  consideration, 
Tesulted  in  curious  contrasts.  In  November  1762,  Fray  Clemente 
de  Cartagena  went  to  Toledo  t<j  assist  in  the  profession  of  his 
neice  Geronima,  in  the  Bemardine  convent,  where  he  already  had 
a  sister.  He  and  his  sister  were  in  the  confessional  near  the  altar, 
when  some  duty  called  her  away  antl  she  told  Geroninia  to  go  to 
her  uncle.  She  seated  herself  in  the  confessional ,  while  he  occupied 
the  penitent's  place  outside  and,  in  an  affectioimte  talk,  he  asked 
her  to  ki.s8  him.  The  next  day  he  said  to  her  that  he  hatl  forgotten 
at  the  moment  that  they  were  in  the  confessionjU ;  tliis  made  no 
impression  on  her,  until  she  heard  the  nuns  talking  about  the 
exceeding  delicacy  of  such  matters,  and  she  consulted  Fray  Fer- 
nando de  San  Josef,  who  ordered  her  to  denounce  her  uncle.  This 
she  did  in  writing,  ami  Fray  Fernando  conveyed  it  to  the  tribunal, 
which  duly  took  up  the  case.  We  shall  see  that  prosecutions 
retjuired  two  distinct  and  separate  denunciations;  inquiries,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  were  made  of  all  the  other  tribunals;  fortunately 
for^\a.y  Clemente  nothing  was  found  against  him  ami  the  case  was 
sr.-5p)ended,  but  if  there  had  been,  or  if  subsequently  he  chanced 
t  J  draw  upon  himself  a  denunciation,  the  innocent  kiss  to  his  neice 


'  Prooeso  contra  el  Dr.  Pedro  Mcndizabol  (MS.  penei  me). 
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would  count  as  though  ho  had  deliberately  seduced  a  penitent.' 
It  was  the  spot  and  not  the  nature  of  the  act  tliat  was  decisive. 

Against  this  may  be  set  the  case  of  Cristobal  Ximeno,  parish 
priest  of  Manzauera,  a  brute  who  was  in  the  habit  of  violating  the 
young  girls  of  his  church,  who  came  to  his  house  for  examination 
in  the  Doclrina  Cnstiana,  as  a  preparation  for  communion  at 
marriage,  until  mothers  would  not  trust  their  daughters  there  alone. 
They  were  his  penitents,  but  the  outrage  was  not  in  the  confes- 
sional and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  un<ler  the  papal  decrees.  At 
length,  however,  he  matte  himself  liable  to  the  Inquisition  by  pre- 
tending to  confess  Pasquala  Turrcs,  at  her  marriage,  without 
absolving  her  and  then,  when  administering  communion  to  her 
and  her  bridegroom,  dropping  the  host  into  the  ciborium — a  sacri- 
lege for  which  he  was  duly  punished  by  the  Valencia  tribunal.' 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  the  dissociation  of  morals  and  solicitation, 
that  some  doctors  hold  that,  when  a  priest  is  confe&sing  a  sick 
woman,  if  she  falls  into  delirium  or  stupor,  he  can  violate  her 
without  exposing  himself  to  denunciation.  It  is  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  be  told  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  opposed  to  this 
opinion.* 

Yet  there  was  one  species  of  abuse  of  the  confessional,  not 
contemplated  in  the  papal  briefs,  which  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  by 
a  somewhat  forced  construction,  classed  with  solicitation.  This, 
which  was  known  as  flagellation,  consisted  in  imposing  penance 
of  the  discipline  and  administering  it  on  the  spot,  or  letting  the 
penitent  admiuiste!"  it  herself,  in  either  case  requiring  her  to  dis- 
robe and  expose  herself  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Sometimes 
this  was  mingled  with  the  debased  mystic  ardor,  of  which  we  have 
seen  examples  above,  leading  both  parties  to  expose  themselves 
and  lash  one  another.  The  earliest  case  that  I  have  met  of  this 
occurred  in  1606,  at  N^jera,  when  Marfa  Escudero,  a  widow  aged 
40,  testified  that  she  had  long  confessed  to  the  Franciscan  Fray 
Diego  de  Burgos.  They  exchanged  vows  of  obedience  to  each 
other;  he  would  visit  her  in  her  house  when  they  would  discipline 
each  other  with  exposure  almost  complete,  under  agreement  that 
their  eyes  should  be  kept  closed.  Then  he  introducer.'  a  pious 
exercise  still  more  indecent,  but  he  was  always  scrupulously  toiT^ 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  228,  n.  18.  \ 

'  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Vuleticiu,  Leg.  365,  n.  -10,  fol.  32. 
'  Berardi,  op.  cU.,  pp.  36-7. 
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in  the  confessional.  She  chanced  to  make  a  general  confession 
to  another  priest  who  refused  absolution  unless  she  would  denounce 
Fray  Diego.  The  case  was  evidently  novel  and  dragged  on  until 
1609,  when  it  reached  the  Suprema,  which  submitted  the  matter 
to  two  calificadores.  One  opined  that  the  acts  savored  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Adamites  and  Aluinbrados;  the  other  attribiited  it 
merely  to  imprudent  simplicity  and  ignorance.  Apparently'  there 
was  no  precedent  for  guidance  and  the  ease  seems  to  have  been 
suspended.'  A  parallel  case,  with  a  different  ending,  was  one  in 
which  there  were  a  number  of  women  concerned  and  the  practices 
were  foul  almost  beyond  belief.  Tlio  prio.st  was  an  ignorant  and 
simple  man  who,  by  the  atlvice  of  another  confessor,  came  with 
the  women  to  denounce  themselves.  He  was  sentenced  to  rigi<i 
reclusion  in  a  convent,  whore  he  died  after  giving  a  most  edifying 
example,  and  the  women  were  not  prosecuted,  as  they  were  mostly 
barefooted  Cannelites  and  Capuchins.' 

The  f.(igelante  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  offender  akin 
to  the  solicitor,  and  was  held  to  be  subject  to  the  papal  Imefs. 
The  old  inquisitor,  who  relates  the  last  case,  and  T^Titers  like  de 
Sousa  and  Alberghini,  all  speak  of  stripping  penitents  and  disci- 
plining them  as  a  species  of  solicitation,  to  be  visited  with  the 
same  penalties.'  As  a  rule,  in  faet,  it  was  regarded  as  rendering 
the  offence  more  serious,  for  it  inferred  more  than  the  technical 
suspicion  of  heresy,  especially  after  Molinism  hatl  deepened  the 
guilt  of  Illumini.sm,  and  we  find  allusions  to  hereges  flagelantes. 
Cases  become  frequent  in  the  records  and  we  even,  in  1730,  find 
a  Fray  Domingo  Calvo  spontaneously  denouncing  himself  to  the 
Madrid  tribunal  for  having  caused  himself  to  be  flagellated, 
showing  to  what  means  perverted  sexual  instincts  resorted  for 

itification.' 

The  extent  to  wJiich  these  practices  were  sometimes  carried  is 
indicated  in  the  trial,  in  1795,  of  Padre  Paulino  Mcente  Arevalo, 
priest  of  Yepes,  as  "solicitante  y  flagelante."  He  confessed  to 
the  most  flagrant  indecencies  committed  in  this  manner,  with  his 
female  penitents,  among  whom  were  nine  pupils  or  sisters  of  the 
Bemardine  convent.    Sometimes  he  made  them  discipline  them- 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Iiiq.  de  Logrofio,  Proocsos  de  fe,  Leg.  1. 
'  BibL  nacional,  MSS.,  V.  377,  cap.  xxi,  i  6. 

•  Ibidem,    cap.  xx,  J  3. — De  Sousa,  Aphorism.  Lib.  i,  cap.  rxxiv,  n.  40.- 
Mberghini,  Man.  Qualificator.  cap.  xxxi,  {  1,  n.  19. 

•  Archivo  de  rtimanca»,  Inq..  Lib.  1006,  fol.  26. 
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selves  in  his  presence  and,  as  the  scourge  had  to  be  appHod  to 
the  peccant  parts,  he  had  choice  of  such  exposure  as  he  desired, 
an  opportunity  of  which  he  atlmitted  availing  hiineelf .  The  record 
is  discreetly  mute  as  to  worse  excesses  but ,  as  six  of  his  penitents  | 
were  required  to  re|ieat  to  another  confessor  all  the  confessions 
specified  in  the  evidence,  it  follows  that  sins  must  have  been  com- 
mitted for  wliich  he  absolved  them.  For  tliis  perversion  of  so 
many  young  lives  he  was  only  sentenced  to  a  year's  recluairm  in 
a  monastery,  thirty  days'  spiritual  exercises,  deprivation  of  the  * 
faculty  of  confession,  perpetual  exile  from  Yepes  and  eight  years' 
exile  from  some  other  [)lacos — penalties  which,  although  severe 
under  the  mild  iucjuisitorial  standani,  were  whuily  inadequate  to 
his  offences/ 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  cases  in  the  lat-er  years  oi  the  Inqui- 
sition are  characterized  as  ''st>licrtante  y  flagelante"  and  many 
of  them  illustrate  the  easy  transition  from  Illuminism  to  solici- 
tation. As  early  as  1651  we  meet  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Fray 
Ger^nimo  de  las  Herreras,  condemned  by  the  Toledo  tribunal 
to  deprivation  of  the  faculty  of  confession  and  three  years'  reclu- 
sion  in  a  convent,  as  an  "alumbrado  y  sohcitante,"  convicted  of 
repeated  practices  of  oliscenity  with  many  women.  When  Molin- 
iam  came  to  the  front,  those  who  taught  it  with  its  debauching 
consequences  were  more  severely  dealt  with,  as  in  the  case  of 
Buenaventura  Frutos,  cura  of  Mocejon,  who,  in  1722,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Toledo  tribunal  to  be  a  formal  heretic  and  dog- 
matizer,  a  contumacious  solicitor  and  seducer.  As  such  his  sen- 
tence was  read  with  open  doorR,  he  appeared  in  a  sanbenito  de 
dos  aspas,  was  reconciled,  verbally  degratled  and  recluded  irre- 
missibly  for  life  in  a  convent  whore,  for  two  years  he  was  shut  up 
in  a  cell,  under  instruction.'  Similar  cases  continued  to  occur 
occasionally,  but  more  numerous  in  the  later  period  were  those 
in  which  solicitation  is  conjoine<i  with  mala  doctrina,  showing  that 
the  evil  teaching  was  of  a  less  dangerous  character  than  fully 
developed  MoHnism— a  mere  soothing  of  the  conscience  of  the 
penitent  with  assurances  that  what  her  confessor  desired  was  not 
mortal  sin — but  even  this  was  regarded  as  increasing  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy  and  requiring  severer  punishment.' 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  interest  to  note  the  advanced  age  to 

'  Archivo  hist,  aacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  227,  d.  4. 

'  Ihidcm,  Leg.  1. 

•  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  n.  2,  fol.  79. 
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which  some  of  these  soliciting  confessors  retained  the  ardor  which 
impelled  them  to  the  offence.  Cases  of  septuagenarians  are  by 
no  means  rare.  The  Dominican,  Fray  Antonio  de  Aragon,  sen- 
tenced, July  24,  1734,  at  Toledo,  was  78  and  the  Observantine, 
Fray  Miguel  Granado,  denounced,  in  1786,  to  the  Cuenca  tribunal, 
was  80.  In  the  former  case  the  punishment  was  niitigatcd  in 
consideration  of  his  years,  though  a  less  sympathizing  court  would 
have  heightened  its  rigor,  in  view  of  the  evil  which  such  a  sinner 
must  have  wrought  during  so  prolonged  a  career.' 


When,  in  1561,  the  Inquisition  obtained  jurisdiction  over  solici- 
tation, it  had  no  precedents  on  which  to  frame  its  procedure  or 
to  regulate  the  penalties.  The  episcopal  courts  had  been  inert  antl 
merciful,  and  the  fact  that  the  offence  had  been  transferred  from 
them  inferred  that  the  new  jurisdiction  was  expected  to  be  vigor- 
ous and  rigorous.  Its  first  care,  however,  was  to  preserve  secrecy 
and  avert  scandal,  so  that  no  layman  should  be  admitted  to  knowl- 
edge of  clerical  delinquencies.  The  earliest  utterance  is  a  carta 
acordada  of  1562,  prescribing  that,  when  the  denunciation  affords 
conclusive  evidence,  it  shall  be  considered  by  the  inquisitors  and 
Ordinary,  without  calling  in  the  usual  consultors,  and  the  arrest 
shall  be  made  with  the  utmost  circumspection;  the  accused  is  to 
be  admitted  to  bail;  when  the  case  is  concluded,  if  he  is  a  fraile  he 
is  to  be  confined  in  his  convent  with  orders  not  to  preach  or  hear 
confessions,  or  to  have  active  and  passive  voice ;  if  he  is  a  secular 
priest,  he  is  to  be  confined  somewhere  else  than  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  he  is  not  to  exercise  his  functions  and  the  final 
dispoeition  of  the  case  is  to  rest  with  the  Suprema.'  In  1672, 
consultors  were  admitted  to  examine  the  evidence  before  arrest, 
but  they  were  to  be  exclusively  clerics,  and  the  result  was  to  be 
submitt-ed  to  the  Suprema  before  action.  It  made  little  difference 
that  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  was  emphasized,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exemplary  punishment,  when  the  culprit  was  treated  with 
this  exceptional  tenderness.*  In  1600,  even  the  Ordinary  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  preliminary  deliberations  and  the  Suprema  was  to 
be  consulted  before  any  action  was  taken.*    The  same  precautions 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1;  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  66. 
»  Archivo  de  Sim&ncafl,  Inq.,  Lib.  942,  fol.  23;  I<eg.  1465,  fol.  16. 
»  Ibidem,  Lib.  939,  fol.  107;  Lib.  042,  fol.  ."iS;  Lejc  1465,  fol.  16. 
*  Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg   2,  n.  16,  fol.  264. — Arcliivo 
de  Siiimncas,  Inq..  Lib.  1>42,  fol.  52. 
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as  to  publicity  were  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  sentences, 
which  were  to  be  read  in  the  audience-chamber  with  closed  doors, 
the  only  witnesses  present  being  a  prescribed  number  of  the  breth- 
ren of  the  culprit — members  of  his  Order  if  he  was  a  fraile,  or  curas 
and  rectors,  if  a  secular  priest.'  The  care  taken  to  avert  attention 
from  these  delinquencies  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Fray  Antonio 
de  la  Porte rfa,  in  1818;  he  was  resident  in  the  convent  of  Mondo- 
nedo,  and  the  guardian  was  ordered  to  send  him  on  some  pretext 
to  the  house  of  the  Order  at  Santiago,  where  he  was  duly  tried.' 
Even  greater  favoritism  was  manifested  in  the  matter  of  evi- 
dence. We  have  seen  that,  in  ordinary  trials,  while  two  witnesses 
were  required  as  to  each  fact  yet,  in  practice,  a  single  witness 
sufficed,  not  only  for  arrest  but  for  torture  and  that  the  testimony 
of  the  vilest  persons  was  welcomed  without  discrimination.  In 
solicitation,  it  was  self-evident  that  there  could  he  but  one  witness 
to  each  specific  act,  so  that  jjerforce  the  tribunals  were  instructed 
that  they  must  be  content  with  "singular"  witnesses.  A  single 
denunciation  however,  did  not  suffice  for  arrest,  but  in  1571,  and 
again  in  1576,  they  were  allowed  to  deliberate  on  it  and  consult 
the  Suprema.  Even  this  was  thought  to  be  too  harsh  and,  in  1577, 
the  rule  was  adopted  that  there  must  be  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent denunciations  before  arrest  and  trial — a  rule  fraught,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  far-reaching  consequences  for,  when  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  induce  women  to  accuse  their  seducers,  innumerable  culprits 
escaped  because  two  of  their  victims  did  not  happen  to  act  inde- 
pendently.' Similar  exceptional  consideration  was  shown  \N*ith 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  repeated  instructions  being 
issued  that  this  was  to  be  carefully  investigated,  and  the  results 
be  noted  upon  the  record  and  reported  to  the  Suprema,  so  that  due 
weight  be  given  to  it,  both  in  ordering  arrest  and  apportiomng 
penalties — precautions  eminently  commendable,  but  deplorably 
lacking  in  trials  for  other  offences.*  Justification  for  this  solicitude 
was  sought  in  the  customary  monkish  abuse  of  women  in  general. 
It  was  a  misfortune  that  their  evidence  was  to  be  received  at 
all  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  this  was  unavoidable,  and 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1465,  fol.  16. 

'  Iljidem,  Lib.  890. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  939,  fol.  107;  Lib.  941,  fol.  2;  Leg.  1465,  fol,  16.— Archivo  hi«t. 
nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  16,  fol.  254. 

*  Arohivo  de  .Siniaticas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  107;  Lib,  942,  fol.  45;  Leg.  14tt5, 
fol.  16. 
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Pliramo  tells  us  that  by  nature  they  are  lying,  deceitful,  perjurers, 
crafty,  changeable,  frail,  mutable  and  corruptible— a  daily  curse, 
the  gate  of  the  devil,  the  tail  of  the  scorpion,  a  whitened  sepulchre, 
an  incurable  sore,  but  they  are  the  only  v^ntnesses  to  be  had  and 
two  of  them,  if  of  good  character,  must  suffice  for  full  proof.' 
Such  tirades  show  the  different  temper  in  which  incjuisitors  ap- 
proached the  consideration  of  these  cases  and  those  of  Jews  or 
Protestants. 

After  arrest  the  culprit  could  be  committed  to  the  secret  prison, 
but  this  was  exceptional,  the  custom  bfing  to  remand  regulars  to 
houses  of  their  Order,  and  to  admit  seculars  to  bail,  with  the  city 
as  prison,  in  a  manner  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible. 
The  trial  took  the  usual  course,  interrogation  being  made  tm  to 
intention  and  belief  in  the  sacrament  of  fienitence,  on  which 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction  was  based.  Of  course  all  heretical  ten- 
dencies were  disclaimed,  but,  in  the  possible  case  of  error  and 
pertinacity,  there  was  provision  for  confinement  in  the  secret 
prison  ^v^th  sequestration  of  property  and  seizure  of  papers.' 

In  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  solicitation  uncomplicated  by  lUu- 
minism  or  Molinism,  inferred  only  light  suspicion  of  heresy,  requir- 
ing merely  abjuration  de  levi.  Consequently  the  accused  was 
not  exposed  to  torture.  It  is  true  that,  academically  speaking, 
though  he  could  not  be  tortured  as  to  intention  and  belief,  he  might 
be  subjected  to  it  if  he  denied  facts,  but  in  practice  it  was  never 
employed,  although  the  formal  accusation  contained  the  otrosi 
demanding  it.*  Yet,  when  there  was  mala  dodrina  or  Illuminism 
torture  was  employed  without  scruple,  as  in  the  case,  in  1725,  of 
Manuel  Madrigal,  in  Toledo,  accused  as  "solicitante,  Molinista  y 
flagelante."*  In  the  Roman  Inquisition,  however,  after  tlie  brief 
of  Gregory  XV,  the  suspicion  of  heresy  was  vehement,  the  abjura- 
tion was  dc  vehementi  and  there  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  torturing  on  intention.  The  testimony  of  one  woman  of  good 
character,  supported  by  indications  such  as  the  evil  repute  of 


'  Pdnimo,  p.  875. 

»  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Leg.  1465,  fol.  16. 

«  Ibidean,  Lib.  939,  fol.  342.— De  Sousa,  Opuac.  circa  Constit.  PauU  V,  Tract. 
n,  cap.  13,  21;  Ejusd.  .■Vphor.  Inquis.  Lib.  i,  cap.  xxxiv,  n.  64,  65. — Alberghini, 
Man.  (jualif.  cap.  xxxi,  i  2,  n.  3,  4. — Bibl.  nacional  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xx,  9. — 
Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  61 ;  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  498, — 
»!?¥;.  of  Royal  Lihrar>'  of  Copenhagen,  21Sb,  p.  423. 

•  Arohivo  de  .Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  876,  fol.  208. 
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the  confessor,  or  that  of  two  women  unsupported,  sufficed.  In 
every  way  Rome  treated  the  offence  with  less  charity  than  did 
Spain.' 

The  instructions  as  to  the  examination  of  accusers  offer  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  negligence  habitual  in  trials  for  formal  heresy,  of 
which  the  penalties  were  so  much  more  severe.  Tribunals  were 
warned  that  it  required  special  attention  and  the  utmost  exacti- 
tude; the  woman  must  declare  precisely  the  spot  and  the  time, 
whether  confession  was  real  or  simulated,  and  she  mast  repeat  in 
full  detail  the  words  and  acts  of  the  confessor  without  omission. 
If  any  one  was  near  enough  to  see  or  to  hear,  she  mast  state  who 
it  was;  if  she  had  spoken  to  any  one,  the  name  must  be  given,  and 
the  inquisitor  was  urged  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  she  had  subsequently  confeasetl 
to  the  same  priest,  she  must  give  her  reasons  and  state  whether 
he  had  absolved  her.  Special  inquiry  was  to  be  made  as  to  any 
cause  of  enmity  on  her  part  or  that  of  her  kindred ;  whether  she 
had  heard  of  his  doing  the  same  with  other  women;  what  she 
thought  or  knew  as  to  his  character,  and  whether  any  other  con- 
fessor ha<i  told  her  that  she  was  not  bound  to  denoimce  him.' 
All  these  were  salutary  precautions  which,  if  general  and  not 
exceptional,  would  have  prevented  much  injustice. 

This  iastruction  would  appear  to  require  that,  in  case  of  consent, 
the  witness  should  be  forced  to  reveal  her  shame.  Protection 
from  this  would  st*m  necessary  to  overcome  reluctance  to  make 
denunciation,  and  the  Roman  Inquisition,  by  decree  of  July  25, 
1624,  ruled  that  neither  the  woman  nor  the  accusetl  was  to  be 
questioned  as  to  this  and,  if  the  information  was  volunteered,  it 
was  to  be  omitted  from  the  record,  wliile  confessors  were  ordered 
to  assure  penitents  that  no  such  inquiries  would  be  made.*  If 
such  a  rule  existed  in  Spain,  it  was  not  observed  until  near  the 
end,  for  the  records  of  trials  show  that  the  examination  was  pushed 
to  the  last  point,  and  tlic  resvilts  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  proceed- 
ings. As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  instructions 
to  commissioners  taking  testimony  in  these  cases  require  them  to 
obtain  all  details  as  to  words  and  acts  and  to  write  them  out  fully 


'  Bodoni  Man.  C«naultonim,  pp.  224,  232,  235. — Cf,  Trimarcbum  pp.  288-92. 
»  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenha|E;eii ,  21Sb,  pp.  38t>-7. 
'  Coz2a,  op.  cit..  Dub.  xjv.     This  is  st.ill  the  rule.     See  Concil.  Plenar.  AmericM 
Lfttinff,  ann.  1899,  Appfiid.  cxKxn,  T.  11.  p.  761  (Romae,  1900). 
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and  distinctly,  no  matter  how  obscene  they  may  be.'  Soon  after 
this,  however,  occurs  the  first  intimation  as  to  reticence  that  I 
have  met,  in  instructions  to  a  commissioner,  January  27,  1759, 
as  to  taking  testimony  from  a  nun,  in  which  he  is  told  to  notify 
her  that,  if  she  volunteer?  to  relate  her  own  ruin,  this  is  not  to  be 
stated  or  included  in  the  testimony.'  Subsequently  this  became 
the  rule,  as  appears  by  instructions  in  1816  and  1819.* 

The  most  important  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  delinquents 
was  the  requirement  of  two  independent  denunciations  to  justify 
t^rrest  and  trial.  This  was  not  reached  without  some  hesitation. 
The  earliest,  formal  mstnictions  that  we  have  on  the  subject  are 
embodied  in  a  letter  to  the  tribunal  of  Sardinia,  in  1574,  when 
forwarding  to  it  the  brief  of  Pius  IV.  As  the  crime  is  understood 
to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  island,  the  inquisitor  is  ordered  to  pro- 
secute it  with  rigor,  according  to  the  procedure  in  cases  of  heresy, 
no  exception  being  alluded  to  as  respects  single  denunciations.* 
Instructions  to  the  tribunal  of  Peru,  about  the  same  time,  specify 
that  a  single  witness  sufhces  for  prosecution  and  that  Indian  women 
can  be  admitted.'  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an  inclination 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  in  a  carta  acordaila  of  March  2,  1576, 
ordering  single  accusations  to  be  received,  but  the  Suprema  is  to 
be  consulted  before  taking  action.  This  tendency  increased,  and 
fuller  instructions  to  Sardinia,  in  1577,  require  two  witnesses  with 
conclusive  evidence  as  a  condition  precedent  to  arrest,"  This 
was  repeated  in  general  instructions  issued  in  loSO  and,  after  some 
variations,  it  remained  an  absolute  rule  until  the  end.'  Even  this 
was  regarded  by  churclimen  jus  too  harsh.  A  Cunha  holds  that, 
while  two  witnesses  may  suffice  for  prosecution,  there  should  be 
at  least  four  for  conviction,  and  he  grows  eloquent  in  pointing  out 
the  dignity  of  the  priest,  the  scandal  to  the  Church  and  the  exul- 
tation of  the  heretic.  De  Sousa  likewise  considers  two  witnesses 
insufficient  for  con-\nction,  though,  if  they  are  of  exemplary  charac- 
ter, their  evidence  may  justify  some  moderate  penalty.' 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valcacift,  Leg.  299. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  228,  n.  24. 

*  Archivo  de  Sim&acaa,  Inq.,  Leg.  1473  (C»rtilla  de  Comlsarios,  {{  ix,  x). — 
bidem.  Lib.  890,  fol.  1.56. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  83,  fol.  25. 

»  MSS.  of  Bibl.  nacional,  de  Lima,  Protooolo  233,  Expt«  6270. 

*  Archivo  de  Sinmncae,  Inq.,  Ijeg.  1465,  foL  16.  '  Pdr&mo,  p.  870. 

*  A  Cunha,  op.  eit.,  Q.  xxin. — De  Souaa,  op.  dt.,  Tract,  u,  cap.  12. 
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It  is  probable  that,  for  awhile,  practice  was  not  uniform  in  all 
tribunals.  In  that  of  Valladolid,  in  1621  and  1622,  there  are 
several  cases  in  which  arrest  was  voted  on  the  evidence  of  a  single 
witness  and  these  votes  were  confirmed  by  the  Suprema.*  On  the 
other  hand,  about  1640,  an  inquisitor  tells  us  that,  when  the 
accused  denies,  conviction  requires  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses 
whom  he  has  been  unable  to  disable  for  enmity,  low  rank  of  life, 
or  doubtful  repute.  Some  authors,  he  adds,  insist  that  four  are 
necessary,  but  he  admits  that,  when  there  are  two  whose  characters 
stand  thorough  investigation  and  there  are  supporting  indications, 
conviction  may  follow.*  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
charitable  motives  that  prompted  this  reluctance  to  punish. 

The  requirement  thus  established  of  two  independent  denun- 
ciations threw  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  suppressing  a 
crime  in  which  it  was  so  notoriously  difficult  to  find  accusers. 
The  routine  gradually  established  was,  when  a  denimciation  was 
received,  to  search  the  records  for  a  previous  one.  If  none  were 
fotmd,  letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  other  tribunals  requesting 
a  similar  examination  of  their  registers  and,  if  this  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  denunciation  was  filed  away  to  await  the  chances  of  another 
accuser  presenting  herself,  thus  giving  the  accused,  if  guilty,  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  his  profligate  career,  and  leading  the 
woman  to  believe  that  the  case  was  too  trivial  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Inquisition.  These  long  intervals  of  imptmity 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  denunciations,  and  the  prepon- 
derant chances  of  escape,  when  prosecution  was  thus  obstructed. 

Numberless  cases  show  how  prolonged  was  often  this  period  of 
immxmity  in  a  career  of  crime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yet  more 
frequent  instances  where  the  second  denunciation  never  came. 
Thus  at  Valencia,  on  September  22,  1734,  Maria  Theresa  Terrasa 
accused  Fray  Agustin  Solves  of  having  taken  her,  after  confession 
and  commimion,  to  a  room  back  of  the  altar  and  committed  vio- 
lence on  her.  This  was  laid  aside  for  fourteen  years  when,  on 
November  12,  1748,  Sor  Vitoria  Julian,  of  the  convent  of  San 
Julian,  appeared  and  denounced  him  for  having,  some  fifteen  years 
before,  soUcited  her  some  twenty  times  in  the  confessional  of  the 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Leg.  552,  fol.  1. 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xx. — In  modeni  practice,  under  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Roman  Inquisitors,  in  1867,  a  first  and  a  second  denuncia- 
tion only  cause  the  accused  to  be  watched  and  a  third  one  is  neoessazy  to  justify 
action. — Beraidi,  p   126. 
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convent  of  which  he  was  the  regular  confeseor,  though  she  had 
not  understood  until  now  the  obligation  of  denunciation.  He  had 
meanwhile  been  removed  to  the  convent  of  Villajoiosa  and  had 
doubtless  profited  fully  by  the  interval  thus  afforded.^  This  is  by 
no  means  an  extreme  instance.  In  the  list  of  soliciting  confessors, 
kept  by  the  Madrid  tribunal,  there  occurs,  in  1772,  the  name  of 
Fniy  Andres  Izquierdo  as  accused  in  Valladolid,  with  a  reference 
*  back  to  the  years  1751  and  1752.  Fray  Bartolom6  de  Montijo 
appears  as  denounced  in  1740  and  again  in  1776.  Fray  Fernando 
L6pez,  ex-provincial  of  the  Escudas  pias,  was  denoimced  in  1780 
for  tampering  with  the  children  imder  his  charge,  and  again  in 
1795,  when  he  was  tried  and  exiled.  The  Jesuit  Juan  Francisco 
Nieto,  was  denoimced  in  Toledo  in  1708  and  again  in  1731  in 
Madrid.  Fray  Joseph  de  San  Juan  was  accused  in  Toledo  in 
1732  and  in  Granada  in  1772.  Fray  Pedro  de  la  Madre  de  Dies 
was  denoimced  in  Barcelona  in  1722  and  again  in  1744.  Even 
two  denunciations,  in  many  cases,  did  not  suffice  to  put  an  end 
to  these  corrupting  careers,  and  it  required  three  or  four.  Fray 
Alonso  de  Arroya  was  denounced  in  1768,  1788  and  1803;  Fray 
Francisco  de  la  Asuncion  Torquemada  in  1735,  1770  and  1776; 
Domingo  Galindo,  rector  of  Nules,  in  1790, 1792,  and  1795;  Fray 
Francisco  Escriva  in  1769,  1775,  1786  and  1787;  and  Padre 
Feliciano  Martinez,  S.  J.,  in  1767,  1771,  1784  and  1800.  It  is 
scarce  worth  while  to  multiply  instances  of  which  the  records 
furnish  an  abundant  supply.' 

As  the  majority  of  offenders  were  frailes,  who  had  no  settled 
residence,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  exceptional 
requirement  of  two  denunciations,  to  establish  communication 
between  the  several  tribunals.  This  was  felt  as  early  as  1601, 
when  each  one  was  ordered  to  send  to  all  the  rest,  information  as 
to  solicUantes,  whose  cases  had  been  suspended  without  prosecu- 
tion. This  seems  to  have  received  scant  obedience,  while  cases 
of  solicitation  were  constantly  becoming  a  more  important  portion 
of  inquisitorial  duty,  leading  to  a  more  comprehensive  effort  in 
1647.  The  tribunals  were  required  to  search  their  records  for 
thirty  years  back  and  make  out  lists  of  those  chained  with  solici- 
tation with  all  necessary  details;  copies  of  these  lists  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  Suprema  and  to  all  other  tribunals,  and  every  year  the 

'  Ardiivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq,  de  Valencia,  Leg.  365. 

*  Archivo  de  Simansaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  1002,  fol.  2-4. — Archivohist.  nacional,  Inq. 
de  Valencia,  Leg.  66;  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  233,  n.  108,  fol.  90, 97, 140, 181. 
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new  cases  were  to  be  similarly  circulated.  A  complete  alpha- 
betical liyt  of  the  whole  was  to  be  compiled  and  copies  were 
to  be  furnished  to  all  tribunals  making  application.'  If  this  waa 
obeyed  at  the  time,  it  must  soon  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  for 
the  custom  became  universal,  when  a  denunciation  was  received, 
of  addressing  all  the  sister  tribunals  with  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  name  of  the  accused  appeared  on  their  records.  To 
facilitate  these  frequent  researches,  in  compiling  the  Libros  Vocan- 
dorum  and  other  registers,  a  separate  volume  was  reserved  for 
solicitation.' 

When  all  impediments  were  overcome  and  conviction  was 
reached,  the  penalties  inflicted  were  singularly  disproportionate  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offence,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
severity  exercised  on  those  whose  guilt  consisted  in  putting  on 
clean  linen  on  Saturdays  and  avoiding  the  use  of  pork.  The 
earUest  ilefinitiou  as  to  punishment  occurs  in  the  Sarilinia  instruc- 
tions of  1577,  where  the  prescriptions  embody  the  general  features 
of  the  |x>licy  pursued  to  the  end,  including  the  secrecy  preserv^ec 
by  reading  the  sentence  in  tlie  audience-chamber.  The  penaltieSjj 
it  18  stated,  are  customarily  ai'bitrary,  varying  with  the  character,! 
degree  and  frequency  of  the  ofFence  but,  in  all  cases,  there  must 
be  abjuration  de  levi  and  periK*tual  deprivation  of  the  faculty  of 
adminLstcring  the  sacrament  of  penitence;  as  to  the  other  sacra- 
ments and  preaching,  or  reclusion  or  exile,  it  is  discretional.  Foii 
religious  there  may  be  iliscipline  in  the  chapters  of  their  convents, 
while  a  notary  rearls  the  sentence  or,  in  atrocious  cases,  a  disci- 
pline in  the  audience-chamber;  there  may  also  be  other  penances, 
such  as  reclusion  antl  suspension  or  deprivation  of  sacerdotal' 
functions,  tleprivation  of  active  and  passive  voice,  being  last  in 
choir  ami  refectory,  and  penance  for  heavy  sin,  discipline,  prayers 
etc.  For  secular  priests,  besides  the  general  i>enalties,  there  may 
be  reclusion,  deprivation  or  suspension  of  functions  and  benefioei. 
fines,  secret  disciplines,  fasts  and  prayers.' 

How  these  general  rules  were  reduced  to  practice,  at  this  period, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  few  examples  in  Toledo,  ail  of  whom 
had  of  course  the  regvilar  abjuration  de  levi  and  reprimand.  In 
1578  the  Carmelite,  Fray  Agustiu  de  Cervera,  against  whom  there 

'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen  21Sb,  p.  264. — ^Archivo  hist.  DftCionol, 
Inq.  de  Vidoncia,  Le;?.  9,  ri.  2,  fol.  3S. 
'  Archivo  de  .Siinancaa,  luq.,  Lib.  1(X)2. 
•  Ibidem,  Leg.  1465,  fol.l6. 
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were  ten  witnesses,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  deprivation  of 
confession,  reclusion  for  a  year  in  a  convent  of  his  Order,  where  he 
was  to  receive  a  discipline,  and  Friday  fasting  on  bread  and  water. 
The  Dominican  Fray  Domingo  de  Revisto,  against  whom  there 
were  forty-nine  witnesses,  besides  others  who  came  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  case,  was  perpetually  deprived  of  confessing  and 
recluded  in  a  desert  convent  for  ten  years,  during  which,  for  a 
yeAf,  he  was  deprived  of  active  and  passive  voice,  of  preachmg 
and  of  saying  mass.  In  1581,  Peilro  de  Villalobos,  acting  cura  of 
Haifa,  had  many  witnesses  as  to  liis  acts  in  the  confessional  and 
an  infinite  number  as  to  his  general  licentiousness,  for  he  kept  a 
concubine,  had  debauched  two  sisters  ami  their  aunt,  and  com- 
mitted much  else  of  the  same  kind.  These  latter  sins  were  outside 
of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  ;  for  the  solicitation  he  was  exiled  from 
Haifa  for  three  years,  of  which  the  first  was  to  be  passed  in  a 
monastery  with  suspension  from  celebrating,  he  was  perpptually 
suspended  from  confessing,  and  was  fiuf.d  in  fifteen  thousand 
maravedls.  Fray  Juan  Romero  was  accused  by  five  women;  he 
admitted  using  words  of  endearment  J  )ut  innocently,  as  he  claimed 
to  be  impotent.  Either  the  claim  or  the  fact  seems  io  have  been 
regarded  as  an  aggravation,  for  he  was  deprived  of  confessing  and 
was  recluded  for  ten  years,  without  active  and  passive  voice,  to  be 
last  in  choir  and  refectory,  with  a  monthly  discipline  during  the 
first  year,  a  discipline  in  the  audience-chamber  and  one  in  the 
convent  of  San  Pablo  while  his  sentence  was  read.' 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  aggra- 
vated cases  were  treated.  Those  of  less  gravity  had  concessions 
in  the  variable  factors,  but  the  deprivation  of  confessing  was  per- 
petual. About  1600,  Miguel  Calvo  sununarizes  the  practice,  with 
a  distinct  inclination  towards  greater  severity,  and  adds  that,  when 
the  culprit  has  solicited  men,  tlie  ]>enaltics  are  to  be  increased.' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  IGll,  a  Cunha  pleads  fur  moderation,  and 
warns  the  inquisitor  not  to  drive  the  culprit  to  despair,  while  de 
Sousa  endeavors  to  argue  away  the  stem  penalties  prescribed  by 
Gregory  XV,  and  repeats  the  warning  as  to  despair.* 

Tt  was  wholly  superfluous  to  plead  for  leniency.  The  Spanish 
Inq\iisition  paid  no  attention  to  Gregory's  brief,  although,  in  1629, 

'  Archivo  de  Simancius,  Ljq.,  Leg.  14G5,   fol.  16. — MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  20.5. 
'  Archivo  dc  .Mcald,  Hacienda,  Lcp.  S-H'  (Lib.  4). 
'  A  Cuuhii,  Q.  XXIV. — De  Sousa,  Tract,  u,  cap.  16,  IS,  21. 
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it  ordered  the  tribunals  to  follow  its  prescriptions,  for  it  even 
began  to  show  an  increased  tendency  towards  benignity.  The 
severest  sentence  I  have  met  at  this  period  concerned  a  peculiarly 
scandalous  case  before  the  tribunal  of  Valladolid  where,  in  1625, 
the  Trinitarian  Fray  Juan  de  Ramfrez  was  accused  by  five  youtlis 
and  one  woman,  and  besides  he  had  once  celebrated  mass  withovit 
confessing.  He  was  verbally  degraded,  deprived  perpetually  of 
confessing  and  condemned  to  ten  years  of  reclusion,  lifelong  exile 
from  Burgos  and  a  circular  discipline  in  his  convent.  This  was 
justice  tempered  with  mercy,  but  there  was  much  mercy  and  little 
justice,  in  1637,  in  the  case  of  the  Franciscan  Fray  Alonso  del 
Valle  before  the  same  tribunal.  He  was  accused  by  two  sisters 
of  his  Order;  there  was  a  vote  in  discordia  and  the  Suprema 
ordered  suspension  of  the  case,  but,  before  this  could  be  done,  there 
supervened  two  more  witnesses  with  evidence  of  the  foulest  char- 
acter. The  result  was  a  sentence  April  14,  1638,  of  deprivation 
of  confessing  women,  one  year's  reclusion  and  four  years  of  exile 
from  Toro  and  Astorga.  Equally  fortunate  was  the  Dominican 
Fray  Juan  GAmez,  accused  by  two  women,  with  one  of  whom, 
for  fifteen  years,  he  had  illicit  relations  in  the  chapels  used  for 
confession.  Some  sisters  of  his  Order  likewi.se  denounced  him 
and,  for  all  this  he  was  sentenced,  February  4, 1638,  to  be  deprived 
of  confessing  women  and  to  Friday  fasting  for  six  months.  Even 
greater  was  the  benignity  shown,  m  1642,  to  the  Licenciate  Morales, 
cura  of  Rol)a<lillo,  against  whom  there  were  two  accusers.  The 
vote  of  the  consulta  de  fe  on  the  snmaria  was  not  unanimous, 
when  the  Suprema  cut  the  affair  short  by  ordering  suspension, 
with  a  private  reprimand  of  the  accused  in  the  apartments  of  the 
inquisitor.' 

'  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  I^g.  S.^,  fol.  6,  22,  23,  29. 

There  wjis  mon?  wholesome  severity  in  Rome.  In  1626  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquintion  reserved  to  itself  the  dcaig;nation  of  the  penalty  (Collect.  Decret. 
Sac.  CongT.  S.  Officii,  p.  397 — M.S.  pcne^  me).  Some  tea  yeiirs  later  Trimarchua 
{op.  cit.,  pp.  302,  304)  after  enumerating  the  punishments  decreed  by  Gregor>', 
adds  that  in  prnctioe,  if  the  culprit  has  only  once  solicited  an  ordinary  woman, 
deprivation  of  confessing  suffices;  if  two,  repeatedly,  add  suspension  of  priestly 
functions  and,  tor  a  regular,  especially  if  there  has  been  scandal,  perpetual 
reclusion  in  a  convent  or,  for  a  secular,  perpetual  service  in  a  hospital.  If  the 
penitent  solicited  ia  a  nun  or  the  wife  of  a  nj.ognalc,  or  there  are  many  women 
and  much  popular  scandal,  degnidation  or  the  galleys. 

Although  Gregorj-  included  relaxation,  Benedict  XJV  (De  Synodo  Diceoeaana, 
Lib.  IX,  cap.  vi,  n.  7)  says  that  iu  no  ca.se,  however  aggravated,  can  it  be  found 
that  rela.\ation  had  been  inflicted,  and  this  is  repeated  by  Fray  M&uuel  de 
NAjem  in  his  Enchiridion  canonico-morale  de  Confeaa.  p.  161  (Mcxioo,  1761). 
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Evidently  the  Inquisition  was  beginning  to  regard  the  offence 
with  a  compassionate  eye,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce 
more  cases  of  its  tenderness.  Still  the  regular  scheme  of  punisli- 
ments  was  nominally  held  in  force,  and  is  duly  recapitulated  by 
an  old  inquisitor  about  1640,  who  includes  fines  for  secular  priests 
and  adds  that  the  galleys  might  be  inflicted,  and  that  those  who 
relapsed  deserved  them.  Abjuration  de  vehementi  was  never 
imposed  and,  although  the  papal  constitution  ]>ennitted  relaxa- 
tion, this  was  never  used,  though  it  is  well  that  there  Ls  a  faculty 
for  it  in  extreme  cases.'  Even  the  fines  here  alluded  to  were  not 
heavy.  Another  authority  of  about  the  same  date  says  that,  if 
the  priest  is  rich,  he  may  be  nnilctod  in  frona  six  to  ten  thousanfl 
maravedfs.'  The  heaviest  pecuniary  penalty  that  I  have  met  was 
imposed,  in  1744,  on  Fernindez  Puyalon,  cura  of  Ciempozuelos, 
who  was  fined  in  half  his  property,  but  here  solicitation  was  com- 

I  plicated  with  heretical  propositions,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly 
enhanced  guilt.' 

As  regards  the  galleys,  I  have  met  with  but  one  case  of  their 
employment — that  of  the  Licentiate  Lorenzo  de  Eldora,  assistant 
cura  in  Torre  de  Belefia,  tried  in  Toledo  in  1091.  He  had  already 
been  punished  for  the  same  offence  in  Granada,  and  liad  relapsed, 
which  explains  the  severity  of  the  sentence  suspending  him  from 
orders  and  banishing  him  from  a  num[)cr  of  places  for  ten  years, 
of  which  the  first  five  were  to  be  spent  in  the  galleys.*  That  this 
punishment  was  reserved  for  relapse  may  be  inferred  from  a  case 
which,  about  the  same  time,  was  occupying  the  Barcelona  tri- 
bunal and  which  certainly  deserved  it.  The  Mercenarian  Padre 
;van  Ramonetla  was  accused  in  1690,  but  it  was  not  until  1694 
Ihat  a  second  denunciation  enabled  action  to  be  taken.     After 

Itnany  evasions,  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  charge,  he  confessed  to 
much  more  than  was  recjuired.     Since  entering  a  convent,  in  1660, 

.aa  a  boy  of  fifteen,  his  life  had  been  one  of  sexual  abominations, 
I06t  warranting  the  belief  that  the  monasteries  of  the  time 

[were  outposts  of  Sodom.  The  number  of  women  whose  testi- 
mony was  obtained  was  only  eight,  but  among  these  were  some 
with  whom  extraordinary  obscenities  were  practised  in  church. 
He  bad  no  defence  to  offer  and,  in  his  sentence,  September  11, 

>  Bibl.  nacioruU,  M8S.,  V,  377,  cap.  xx. 

'  Arcbivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dn  Valencia,  Leg.  299j  fol.  80. 

»  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  229,  n.  32. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  1. 
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1696,  all  reference  to  his  unnatural  crimes  of  all  kinds  was  care- 
fully omitted.  He  was  deprived  of  confesision,  had  a  circular 
discipline  in  his  convent,  and  was  recluded  for  four  years  in  the 
house  of  N.  Senora  del  Olivar,  from  which  he  was  allowed  to  return 
in  October  1700.*  This  was  considered  sufficient  punishment  for 
a  brute  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  corrupting  men,  women  and 
beasts. 

There  is  one  feature  in  these  cases  which  shows  how  great  waa 
the  dread  of  scandal.  \Vc  frequently  find  details  of  the  worst 
excesses  committed  in  the  churches.  According  to  the  canon  law 
(Cap.  5,  Extra,  v,  xvi)  a  church  thus  polluted  require<l  to  be  recon- 
ciled, but  there  is  no  trace  in  any  of  the  records  of  the  observance 
of  tills  rule.  It  was  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
knowledf^e  of  such  disgraceful  occurrences  that  casuists  discov- 
ered that  pollution  occurred  only  when  the  act  was  public  and 
not  occult.' 


It  was  a  favorite  device,  when  a  confessor  had  reason  t<j  fear 
that  a  denunciation  was  impending,  for  him  to  denoimce  himself, 
in  the  expectation  of  merciful  treatment.  Roman  practice  encour- 
aged this  by  conferring  virtual  inmiunity  in  such  cases,  as  waa ' 
experienced  by  the  Minim  Hilario  Caone  of  Besan^jon,  who  fled 
from  Spain,  in  IG.")."?,  and  presented  himJM^lf  before  the  Roman 
Inquisition,  stating  that  for  ten  years  he  had  heard  confessions 
in  the  church  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula  in  Seville,  and  that  he 
hatl  come  in  post  to  confess  that  he  had  solicited  in  confej?sion 
some  forty  women,  mostly  with  success.  When  questioned  as 
to  belief  and  intention,  he  answered  satisfactorily  and  was  only 
sentenced  to  abjure  dc  vehementi,  to  visit  the  seven  privileged  altars 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  for  three  years  to  recite  weekly  the  chaplet  of' 
the  Virgin.  This  waa  not  exceptional  mercy  for,  in  the  same  year, 
an  equivalent  sentence  was  pronounced  on  Vincenzo  Barzi,  who 
similarly  denounced  himself,  and  the  existing  rule  is  to  impose 
only  spiritual  penance  on  the  self -accuser,  with  advice  to  avoid  in 
future  those  whom  he  has  solicited.' 


•  Prooeso  contra  Fniy  Estevnn  R&moneda  (MSS.  of  Am,  Phil.  Society). 

•  Quia  e.\  sola  publica  efTuaionts  aeminin  aut  Haugn^iniH  biuuaui  cccli-^a  pol- 
luitur. — Clcricati  de  Virtule  Pwuitcnticf  D»?ciBione3.  p.  214  (Viuetiis,  1706). 

•  M.SS.  of  Trinity   College,   Dublin,  Class  ii.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  03,  234,— Berafdi, ' 
op.  cit.,  p.  129.— Cf.  Beaedicti  PP    XIV  de  Synodo  Dioeccesna,  Lib.  vi,  cap. 
xi,  n.  &. 
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The  Spanish  Inquisition,  at  least  at  first,  was  not  so  lenient  and 
it  followed  its  rule  with  cftpontaneados  of  examining  for  confir- 
mation those  whom  the  delinquent  named  as  the  objfots  of  his 
Bolicitations.  In  the  early  cases  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
sentences  between  those  who  denounced  themselves  antl  those 
who  were  accused,  fn  1582,  the  Franciscan  Fray  Sebastian  de 
Hontoria  accused  himself  to  the  Toledo  tribunal  for  having?,  as 
vicar  of  a  nunnery,  corrupted  several  of  the  nuns  under  peculiarly 
aggravating  circumstances.  On  examination  they  confirmed  his 
confession,  and  he  was  sentenced  tn  a  circular  discipline  in  the 
convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  to  be  deprived  of  confessing, 
and  reclusion  in  a  convent  for  ten  years,  without  active  or  passive 
voice  and  being  last  in  choir  and  refectory.'  He  had  confessed 
fully  and  freely.   In  another  case,  in  1589,  before  the  same  tribunal, 

e  Franciscan  Fray  Marcos  de  Latan<jon,  in  accusing  himself, 

ppressed  the  worst  features  of  his  offence.  He  confe.ssed  that, 
at  Orche,  he  had  handled  indecently  some  five  or  six  unmarried 
and  perhaps  six  or  eight  married  women,  but  averred  that  this 
was  witliout  any  licentious  feeling  or  intention  to  induce  them 
t-o  sin.  Five  of  the  girls  were  examined,  whose  concurrent  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  confessions  were  heard  in  a  chamber  in 
which  there  was  a  bed.  As  each  one  entered  he  locked  the  door; 
when  the  confession  was  half  through  he  would  internipt  it  with 
the  foulest  indecencies  and  violence,  after  which  the  confession 
was  resumed  and  absolution  was  granted.  For  this  profanation 
of  the  eacrament  the  sentence  was  the  same  as  in  the  last  case, 
except  that  the  reclusion  was  for  only  four  years.' 

So  long  as  the  practice  of  examining  the  woman  was  continued, 
self-denunciation  always  had  the  advantage  that  they  would  very 
fre^iuently,  in  defence  of  their  honor,  deny  everything.  The 
result  of  this,  and  the  prevailing  tendency  towards  leniency,  are 
inrlieated  in  rules  expressed  about  1040,  which  tell  us  that,  if  one 
witness  has  already  te.stified  against  the  culprit,  self-denunciation 
ensures  a  lighter  penalty;  there  is  no  imprisonment  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  deprive  him  of  confessing  women.  If  he  accuses  him- 
self before  there  is  any  evidence  against  him,  and  if  the  women  are 
numerous  and  they  confirm  his  statements,  the  case  proceeds  to 
deprivation  of  confessing;  if  they  deny,  the  case  is  suspended, 


'  MS.S.  of  r.ibrffrv  nf  TTniv.  of  H.<Ule,  Yc.  20,  T.  I. 


•  Ibidem,  T.  XI. 
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with  a  warning  to  him.     If  there  is  but  one  and  the  case  is  not 
grave,  he  is  merely  reprimanded.' 

The  custom  of  examining  the  women  compromised  by  the  self- 
accuser  gradually  grew  obsolete,  doubtless  because  they  mostly 
protected  themselves  from  exposure  by  denial.  Thus,  in  1707, 
in  the  Madrid  tribunal,  when  Padre  Pablo  Delgado,  provost  of 
the  Casa  del  Espiritu  Santo,  accused  himself,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  examination  of  the  women  and  his  case  was  promptly 
suspended,  with  a  monition  to  abstain  for  six  months  from  con- 
fessing women.'  So,  in  the  case  of  the  Observantine  Fray  Gabriel  I 
Pantoja,  who  denounced  him.self,  May  8,  1720,  to  the  Toledo 
tribunal,  for  offences  committed  during  the  previous  ten  years, 
which  show  him  to  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  seducing  women, 
in  the  confessional  or  out  of  it,  and  of  promising  absolution  if  i 
they  would  yield  to  hi.s  desires,  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the 
record  of  autos  particulares  shows  thfU;  none  of  the  women  were 
examined  and  that  no  action  was  deemed  necessary,'  Indeed, 
what  chiefly  impresses  one,  in  a  scries  of  these  cases,  is  the  matter 
of  fact  way  in  which  every  body — priests,  f)enitents  and  inquis- 
itors— seems  to  take  it  for  granted  tliat  such  things  were  a  matter  j 
of  course  and  that  the  confessor  should  be  in  pursuit  of  every ' 
woman  who  came  before  him.  So,  in  a  letter  of  the  Mexican  tri- 1 
bunal.  May  13,  1719,  to  its  commissioner,  in  the  case  of  Fray 
Antonio  Domfnguez,  who  had  denounced  himself,  the  instructions 
are  that  the  culprit  is  to  be  exhorted  to  abstain  in  future  and  to 
sunder  an  illicit  connection  with  a  daughter  of  confession ;  he  is  to 
be  absolved  sacramentally  which,  as  the  rule  in  all  cases  of  self- 
denunciation,  is  to  be  made  known  to  all  confessors  in  the  district 
"for  the  solace  and  comfort  of  their  souls" — thus  assuming  them 
to  be  all  guilty  of  the  same  offence.* 

Still,  practice  as  yet  was  not  uniform.  In  1740,  the  Recollect 
Fray  Joseph  Rives  accused  hini.self  before  the  Valencia  tribimal, 
when  the  evidence  of  two  women  was  taken,  showing  the  beast-' 
liness  to  which  such  men  resorted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their 
penitents.  A  formal  trial  resulted,  ending  in  his  deprivation  of 
confession  and  three  years'  exile  from  Valencia  and  the  scenes  of 


«  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xx,  }  8. 

'  Archivo  do  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  876,  fol.  32, 

'  Archivo  hist,  ti&cional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  231,  n.  70. 

*  MSS.  of  David  Fcrguason  Esq. 
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his  excesses.'  This  was  probably  one  of  the  latest  cases  in  which 
an  espontaneado  suffered.  A  writer  shortly  afterwards  complains 
of  the  uncertainty  of  practice,  as  the  Suprema  constantly  issued 
varying  decisions  under  conditions  precisely  similar,  but  he  states 
the  rule  to  be  that,  when  a  priest  accuses  himself,  the  registers 
are  searched  and,  if  nothing  is  found  of  record  against  him,  he  is 
discharged  with  a  charitable  warning,  and  a  recommendation  to 
abstain  from  the  confessional  save  when  necessary  to  avert  scan- 
dal.' Complete  immunity  soon  followed  for  self -accusation.  In 
1780  the  Suprema  seems  to  have  desired  to  introduce  uniformity, 
and  enquired  of  the  tribunals  whether  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  espontaneados  abjure  and  t!ion  absdlve  them,  or  whether 
they  suspended  the  cases,  to  which  Valencia  repHed  that  the  cus- 
tom was  to  suspend,  without  alijurution  or  absolution,  unless  there 
was  complication  of  mala  doclrirm.'  When  self -denunciation  thus 
secured  immunity  it  naturally  was  frequent.  In  a  list  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  cases  in  Madrid,  between  1670  and  1772,  thirty- 
two,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  are  c.spontnncados.* 

In  fact,  during  the  later  period,  the  whole  matter  seems  to  have 
excited  but  a  languid  iiitercpt,  and  to  have  been  treated  commonly 
with  indiderence.  We  meet  with  instances  in  which  accusations 
are  pigeon-holed  without  even  making  the  prescribed  inquiries 
of  other  tribunal?,  or  cases  are  suspended  without  examining  tiie 
accuser.'  So  relaxed  was  discipline  that  when,  in  1806,  the 
Franciscan  Fray  Francisco  de  Paula  Lozano  had  been  deprived 
by  C6rdova  of  the  faculty  of  confes.sing,  and  not  only  disregarded 
the  inhibition  but  complicated  his  offence  by  opening  a  letter 
from  the  tribunal  of  Granada  to  the  cura  of  Salar,  he  was  tried  by 
Granada  and  merely  reprimanded  with  a  warning  of  what  would 
happen  to  him  if  he  persisted  in  liis  evil  courses." 


It  would  be  interesting  sneinlogically  if  complete  statistics  could 
be  compiled,  from  the  time  when  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on 
the  Inquisition,  but  this  is  impossible,  for  there  are  only  a  few 


'  Archive  hist,  nacionnl,  Inq.  tic  Valencia,  I^g.  305,  n.  4.5,  fol.  4-12. 
»  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Cof)cnhagen,  2I8b.  p.  .387. 

•  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  n.  2,  fol.  79. 

•  Archivo  dc  Sunancas,  Laq.,  Lili.  10O6. 

'  .•Vrchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  227,  n.  10;  Leg.  228,  n.  28. 

•  Archive  de  Simancas,  Liq.,  Lib,  890. 
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fragmentary    sources  of  the  earlier  period,    although   for    the 
eighteenth  century  there  are  satisfactory  materials  in  the  special 
registers  kept  of  this  class  of  cases.     In  no  case,  however,  do  they 
furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  the 
crime,  for  the  diflBcuIty  of  inducing  women  to  accuse  left  the  greali 
majority  of  cases  buried  in  secrecy,  in  addition  to  which  a  marked 
feature  of  the  records  is  the  disproportion  between  the  accusations 
and  the  trials,  owing  principally  to  the  impediment  arising  from, 
the  requirement  of  at  least  two  accusations,  so  that  the  trials  and| 
sentences  are  comparatively  few  in  number.    The  working  of  thi&j 
is  exhibited,  as  early  as  1597,  in  a  report  by  Inquisitor  Herediaj 
of  Barcelona  of  a  visitation  of  part  of  his  district,  in  which  tea 
cases  of  solicitation  were  brought  before  him.    Of  these  seven  are 
noted  aa  suspended  in  consequence  of  there  being  but  one  witness-, , 
another  is  suspended  because  the  offender  had  been  already  tried 
and  punished,  leaving  but  two  in  which  arrest  and  trial  were 
ordered.    In  the  visitation  the  whole  number  of  cases  was  eighty- 
eight  and  the  only  offences  more  numerous  than  solicitation  were ' 
unnatiiral  lusts,  of  which  there  were  fifteen,  propositions  which  fur- 
nished twelve,  the  assertion  that  marriage  is  better  than  celibacy 
which  furnished  eleven,  while  blasphemy  was  on  an  cquaUty  with 
ten.     All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  latter  classes  doubtless  led  to] 
prosecutions,  while  solicitation  resulted  in  only  two  trials.' 

Llorente  explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  accusations  and 
the  convictions  by  misconstruction  put  on  the  interrogations  of 
confessors,  leading  simple-hearted  nuns  to  imagine  themselves, 
solicited.'  This  implies  eageniess  on  the  part  of  women  to  bring 
such  accusations  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  main  difficulty  was 
to  induce  them  to  denounce,  by  threats  of  excommunication  and 
refusal  of  absolution;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  done  only' 
by  order  of  a  subsequent  confessor,  and  this  frequently  five,  ten, 
or  more  years  after  the  occurrence.  The  fact  is  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  offenders  were  denounced,  and  of  these  but  a  fraction 
were  brought  to  trial.  So  far  moreover  from  the  evidence  being 
only  the  excited  unaginations  of  young  girls,  it  rarely  happened 
that  a  case  reached  trial  without  resulting  in  conviction — the  pre- 
liminaries were  too  carefully  guarded,  and  the  dread  of  scandal 


^  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Visitaa  de  Barcelona,  I^,  15,  fol.  5. 
*  Llorente,  Hist,  crit.,  cap.  xxvui,  art.  1,  n.  17. 
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too  vivid,  to  pennit  the  arrest  of  a  priest  against  whom  the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive. 

Thfi  number  of  cases  pushetl  to  sentence  was  therefore  in)t  large. 
The  Toledo  record,  from  1575  to  ItilO.  only  famishes  ftfty-two  in 
a  total  of  eleven  liuiulrod  and  thirty-four  of  all  kinds.'  In  the 
later  period,  when  the  activity  of  the  tril>unals  had  greatly  slack- 
ened, aoUcitation  fonned  a  nmch  larger  proportion  of  their  busi- 
ness.* We  have  a  record  of  all  cases  despatched  in  Toledo,  from 
1648  to  1794,  in  which  those  for  solicitation  anioujit  to  only  sixty- 
eight.  This  seems  but  few  and  yet,  when  we  compare  this  total 
with  that  of  other  offences,  in  which  there  were  no  s{>ecial  impedi- 
menta to  prosecution,  it  becomes  surprisingly  large,  for  there  were 
but  sLvty-two  cases  of  bigamy,  thirty-seven  of  blasphemy,  seventy- 
four  of  propositions  and  one  hundred  of  sorcery  and  divination. 
Between  1705  and  1714,  the  whole  number  of  sentences  was 
but  twenty-six  and  of  tht^e  eight  were  for  solicitation,  while 
between  1757  and  1763  it  contributed  six  cases  out  of  a  total  of 
eight.* 

When  we  turn  to  tlie  number  of  accusations  we  find  them  unex- 
pectedly large.  The  registers  of  solicitations,  kept  during  the  fijial 
century  of  the  Inquisition,  afford  trustworthy  statistics  showing 
that,  from  1723  to  the  final  suppression  in  1820,  the  total  number 
of  cases  entered  amounts  to  thirty-seven  hundred  anil  seventy- 
five.  Of  these,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  secular  clergy  only 
furnished  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one,  leaving  for  the  regulars 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or  nearly  three-quarters. 
Partly  this  is  explicable  by  the  greater  popiilarity  of  tlie  regulars 
as  confessors  but,  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
beneficed  priests,  who  were  usually  well  off,  to  gratify  their  passions 
withont  incurring  tlic  dangers  of  polluting  the  confessional.*     One 


«  M.SS.  of  Library'  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yo,  20,  T,  I. 

•  Tin;  Dominican  Maestro  Alvarado,  in  his  heated  defence  of  the  Inquisition, 
in  1811,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  thiit,  in  its  later  jjcriod,  itfl  penitents  were 
largely  ccqlesiaatics,  because  firstly  their  tlieologj'  exposed  them  to  uttering 
oompromiaing  prqpositioiis;  secondly,  "  porque  solos  los  cMrigos  y  frailes  son  los 
que  coufieaan  y  todoa  sabcn  muy  bien  lo  peligrosp  de  este  materia  y  los  muchos 
que  rn  6\  ban  naufragado." — Cartas  del  Filosofo  Rancio,  I,  316  (Madrid,  1834). 

•  Archive  liist.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

•  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  various  registers,  covering  respectively 
portions  of  the  period.  There  are  nome  minor  lirwiks,  which  would  increa^ 
the  aggregate  eomewliat,  but  not  materially.    See  Arcliivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq. 
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noteworthy  fact  is  the  large  proportion  of  those  occupying  promi- 
nent positions  as  Provincials,  Guardians,  Ministers,  Priors,  Comen- 
dadores,  Visitadores,  Superiors,  Rectors,  Lectors,  and  the  like, 
whose  titles  appear  in  the  registers  with  a  frequency  greater  tlian 
their  mere  numbers  wuuld  seem  to  justify. 

In  1797,  Tavira,  then  Bishop  of  Osma  and  subsequently  of 
Salamanca,  assumed  that  the  crime  of  solicitation  had  greatly 
increased  and  was  increasing,  which  he  attributed  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Illuminism  and  MoHnism,  but  still  more  to  its  cogni- 
zance having  been  taken  from  the  bishops  and  the  requirement  by 
the  Inqubition  of  two  denunciations  before  prosecution.'  That 
the  latter  provision  conferred  practical  immunity  on  many  culprits 
is  self-evident,  but  this  was  probably  less  effective  than  would 
have  been  the  habitual  indifference  and  leniency  of  the  spiritual 
courts,  their  dread  of  scandal  and  the  inevitable  disgrace  which 
deterred  women  from  appearing  in  their  public  proceedings. 
There  is  practically  no  rea-son  for  supposing  that  the  crime  was 


de  Toledo,  Leg.  233,  n.  108;  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  66. — Archivo  de  Sim&ncas, 
LibroB  1002,  1003,  1004. 

There  it)  perhaps  some  interest  in  recording  the  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  various  classes  and  orders  of  the  clergy  for  these  delinquents,  as  follows: 


. 


Secular  priests,  canons  etc    .      .981 
Franciscans,     Conventual     and 

Barefooted 552 

Observantines S06 

Capuchins 183 

Recollects Sfi 

Carmelites 355 

Dominicans 288 

Augustimans 156 

Trinitarixma 144 

Mercenarians 131 

Jesuits  ...<....  92 

Minims 69 

Benedictines 35 

Geronimites 30 

San  Pedro  de  Alcdntara  ...  29 

Clfirigos  Menores 20 

Congr.  of  San  Filippo  Neri   .     .  20 

Bemardines  (Cistercians)      .      .  20 


Escuelas  Pias 10 

Basilians 16 


S.  Francisco  de  Asis  . 
N.  Seflora  de  la  Vitoria 
Order  of  Santiago 
Order  of  Calatrava  . 
Theatins  .... 
Servites  .... 
Misioneros       .     .     . 


.  5 
.  6 
4 
.  3 
.  3 
.  3 
.       2 

Agonizantes 2 

.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
1 
1 


Hermits  of  St.  Paul  . 

.San  Juan 

Premonstratensians    . 

Ex-Jesuits 

Carthusians 

St.  Ursula 

San  Diego  . 1 

Not  specified 38 


The  comparatively  small  number  of  Jesuits,  wIjo  devoted  themselves  ao  greatly 
to  the  confessional,  is  partly  explicable  by  the  expxdsion  of  the  Society  in  1767. 
•  Puigblanch,  La  Liquisicion  sin  Mascara,  pp.  422-5  (Ciidiz,  1811). 
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either  more  or  less  prevalent,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
than  it  had  been  ever  since,  in  the  thirteenth,  auricular  confession 
was  made  obligatory,  or  than  it  has  been  since  the  nineteenth 
centtiry  opened.  The  strtun  of  the  confessional  is  too  great  for 
average  hiunan  nature,  and  the  most  that  the  Church  can  do,  in 
its  most  recent  regulations,  is  to  keep  these  lapses  of  the  flesh 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  faithful.* 


>  Instruct.  8.  Inquis.  Roman.  20  Feb.  1867  (Collect.  ConcQ.  Laoena.  Ill,  363).— 
Beraidi,  op.  cjii. 
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Although  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  founded  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crypto-Judaism,  it  promptly  vindicated  its  jurisdiction 
over  all  aberrations  from  the  faith.  There  were,  at  the  time,  no 
other  formal  heresies  in  Spain,  but  the  people  at  large  were  not 
universally  versed  in  all  the  niceties  of  theology,  and  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  spiritual  courts  permitted  a  licence  of  speech  in  which 
the  trained  theologian  could  discern  potentiahties  of  error.  All 
this  the  Inquisition  undertook  to  correct  and  ultimately,  under 
the  general  denomination  of  "Propositions,"  there  developed  an 
extensive  field  of  action,  which  towards  the  end  became  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  institution.  Reckless  or  thoughtless  expres- 
sions, uttered  in  anger  or  in  jest,  or  through  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, gave  to  pious  zeal  or  to  malice  the  opportunity  of  secret 
denunciation,  which  in  time  impresse<l  upon  every  Spaniard  the 
necessity  of  caution,  and  left  its  mark  upon  the  national  character. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  closest  family  ties  did  not  release  from  the 
obligation  of  accusation,  and  every  individual  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion,  surrounded  by  possible  spies  of  his  own  house- 
hold.' Men  of  the  highest  standing  for  learning  or  piety,  moreover, 
w^ere  exposed  to  the  torture  of  prolonged  prosecution  and  possible 
ruin,  for  words  spoken  or  written  to  which  an  heretical  intent  could 
be  aaerihed,  in  relation  to  the  obscurest  points  of  theology,  and  thus 
the  development  of  the  Spanish  intellect  was  arrested  at  the  time 
when  it  promised  to  become  dominant  in  Eurojje.  From  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  miscellaneous  offences,  grouped  under 


'  A  priest,  who  oould  speak  from  experience,  eonciaely  described,  in  1820,  the 
conditions  produced  by  the  system  "  En  dondc  la  doctrina  infernal  de  la  dclacinn 
tenia  en  una  habitual  constemacion  &  las  familias  y  &  los  individuoa  que  se  corre- 
spondion  con  1&  mutua  desconfianza  que  insptraba  el  continue  recelo  de  encuu- 
trar  en  amigo,  en  el  padre,  en  el  hijo,  en  la  egpoaa,  un  verdugo  que  ormodo  con 
el  pufial  dd  fanatismo  reli^oso  contribuyese  &  los  aseainatos  naturalea  que 
solo  Dios  oonoBCe  y  a  los  civiles  que  no  son  tan  desoonocidos." — P  Antonio 
Bemabeu,  Espafiu  venturosa,  p.  xri  (Madrid,  1820). 
(138) 
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the  general  term  of  Propositions,  was  by  no  means  the  least  note- 
worthy subject  of  inquisitorial  activity/ 

How  soon  began  the  espionage,  which  eventually  brought  every 
man  under  its  baneful  influence,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Juan  de 
Zamora,  condemned  in  the  Saragossa  auto  of  February  10,  1488, 
to  perpetual  prison,  because  at  Medina,  in  chatting  with  some 
casual  a(iuaintances,  he  was  said  to  have  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  Eucharist  and  to  have  denied  the  real  presence,  while,  in 
the  auto  of  May  10, 14S9,  Juan  de  Eubun,  a  notary,  was  penanced 
for  saying  that  he  cared  more  for  ten  florins  than  for  God.'  Even 
more  significant  of  the  danger  overhanging  every  man  was  the 
case  of  Diego  de  Uceda,  before  the  Toledo  tribunal,  in  1494,  on 
the  very  serious  charges  of  having  stud  that  the  Eucharist  was 
only  bread,  that  so  villanous  a  crew  as  the  Jews  could  not  have 
put  Christ  to  death,  and  that  he  ate  meat  on  fast-days.  He 
expla'med  that,  some  six  or  eight  years  before,  at  Fuensalida,  a 
priest  in  celebrating  found  the  wafer  broken  and  angrily  cast  it 
on  the  floor,  ordering  the  sacristan  to  bring  him  another;  the  people 
were  scandahzed  and  Diego  sought  to  quiet  them  by  explaining 
that  the  wafer  before  consecration  was  only  bread.    The  next 


'  Theologians  had  a  storehouse  of  epithets  with  which  to  clmracterizo  the  various 
eianes  of  propositions.  A  few  of  the  more  usual,  with  their  sigaificance,  are 
(pven  by  Alborghini  (Man.  Qualificator.  cap.  xii,  n.  1-18)  as  follows: — 

Heretieal — ore  which  is  contrarj'  to  Catholic  truth. 

Ertvntmu — that  which  does  not  directly  contradict  the  faith,  bat  some  coa* 
elusion  ei'idently  deducible  from  the  faith, 

Stivoriiig  vj  heresy — not  contradicting  the  faith  by  endent  consequence,  but 
by  ■»"ery  probable  and  nioraUy  certain  conaequcnoe. 

lU-aouTuding — that  which  has  a  double  sense,  one  Catholic  and  the  other 
heretic,  but  uffualty  accepted  in  the  latter. 

RomH — that  which  is  not  governed  by  reason  and  lacks  all  authority. 

8candalvu9  or  ofjcnnve  to  jrimn  ewra — that  whidi  gives  occasioa  to  another 
to  err,  such  as  "  heretics  are  to  be  tolerated  and  not  to  be  slain." 

SAitimaiic  or  sediliou* — tending  to  disrupt  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

JmpiouD — contrary  to  Catholic  piety. 

inmdting — defamatory   of  some   Christian   profession   or   iUustrious   person. 

BUuphemoua — insulting  to  God. 

Stmancas  (Enchirid.,  Tit.  xxiv)  gives  a  similar  list.  Dandino  (De  Suspcctis 
de  Hercsi,  pp.  477-512)  a  more  elaborate  e.xposition.  There  wai;  no  limit, 
however,  to  the  vituperative  vocabularj'  of  the  C^mrch.  A  choice  collection 
of  additiomd  ones  will  be  found  in  the  bull  AucUrrem  fidei  of  Piua  VI  (1794), 
J«miung  the  Janaenist  Council  of  Pistoja. 

'  MS.  Memoria  dc  diversos  Autos,  Auto  27,  n.  10;  Auto  37,  n.  5  (See  Appendix 

VoL  I). 
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charge  arose  from  a  remark  in  a  tliscussion  on  an  exuberant 
sermon  on  the  Passion.    As  for  the  third,  he  proved  that  he  waai 
a  devout  Catholic,  punctual  in  all  observance,  with  a  speciali 
devotion  to  St.  Gregory,  to  whose  intercession  he  attributed  hia' 
relief  frnin  a  chronic  trouble  of  stomach  and  liver,  that  had  forced 
him  at  one  time  to  eat  meat  on  fast-days.     He  lay  in  the  secret 
prison  for  six  months,  with  sequestration  of  property,  and  waal 
finally  sentenced  to  compurgation,  which  he  performed  with  the 
Count  of  Fuensalida  and  two  priests  as  his  compurgators,  but  had  | 
he  not  been  a  man  of  standing  and  influence  he  might  have  been 
burnt  as  an  impenitent  heretic*     There  was  no  prescription  of  { 
time  for  heresy,  and  trivial  matters  occurring  years  before  might 
thus  at  any  moment  be  brought  up,  when  they  had  faded  from 
the  memory  of  all  but  those  who  had  a  grudge  to  satisfy. 

The  ever-present  danger  impending  over  every  man  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Alvaro  de  Montalvan,  a  septuagenarian, 
in  1525.  Returning  to  Madrid,  after  a  day's  pleasure  excursion 
in  the  country,  Alonso  Riiiz,  a  priest,  who  was  of  the  party,  took 
occasion  to  moralize  on  the  troubles  of  life,  in  comparison  with 
the  prospects  of  future  bliss.  Alvaro  (who  subsequently  pleaded 
that  he  was  in  his  cups)  remarked  that  we  know  what  we  have 
here  but  know  nothing  of  the  future.  Some  six  months  later,  one 
of  the  party,  in  his  Easter  confession,  chanced  to  mention  this, 
and  was  instructed  to  denounce  Alvaro.  He  was  arrested  and, 
on  searching  the  records,  it  was  found  that,  nearly  forty  years 
before,  in  1486,  during  a  term  of  grace,  he  had  confessed  to  some 
Jewish  observances  without  intention,  and  was  discharged  with- 
out reconciliation  or  penance.  On  this  new  charge  he  was  made 
to  confess  intention  and  wfts  sentenced,  October  18,  1525,  to 
reconciliation,  confiscation  and  perpetual  prison,  the  latter  being 
commuted,  November  27,  1527,  to  confinement  in  his  own  house.' 
There  was  scarce  anything,  however  innocently  spoken,  that 
might  not  be  tortured  into  a  censurable  sense  and  as,  in  so  wide 
and  vague  a  region,  no  formal  rules  could  be  enunciated  to  re- 
strain inquisitorial  zeal,  it  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  especially  before  the  tribunals  were  thoroughly 
subordinated  to  the  Suprema.    The  occasional  visitations  by  an 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  112,  n.  73. 

•  D.  Manuel  Scrmno  y  Bans  (Rcvista  de  Archivos,  Abril,  1902,  pp.  260-80). 
'  This  Alvaro  d«  Mont^Jvan  was  father-io-law  of  Trancisco  de  Rojas,  author  of 
La  Celeatina,  who  was  alao  a  Converao. 
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inspector  might  reveal  abuses  but  Pould  not  prevent  them.  That 
of  dc  Soto  Salazar  at  Barcelona  affords  ample  evidence  of  the 
recklessness  with  which  inqui-sitors  exercised  their  power.  In 
1S64  we  hear  of  a  physician,  Maestre  Pla,  prosecuted  for  saying 
that  his  wife  was  so  exhausted  that  she  looked  like  a  crucifix 
dead  with  hunger.  Juan  Garavcr,  a  swineherd,  was  forced  to 
appear  in  an  auto  with  a  mitre,  followed  by  scourging,  for  saying 
that  if  he  had  money  and  enougli  to  eat,  the  devil  might  take  his 
sold — which  the  Suprenia  decided  to  belong  to  episcopal  and  not 
to  inquisitorial  cognizance.  It  rebuked  the  tribunal  sharply  for 
relaxing  Guillen  Berberia  Guacho  for  a  single  proposition,  without 
calling  in  learned  men  to  persuade  and  advise  him,  aspecially 
as  one  of  the  witnea'^es  stated  that  he  uttered  the  words  in  French. 
Clemensa  Paresa  was  fined  ten  ducats  and  penanced  for  saying 
"You  see  me  well  enough  off  in  this  world  and  you  will  not  see 
me  punished  in  the  other,"  and  Juana  Seralvis,  for  the  same 
utterance  was  condemned  to  public  penance.  Badia,  priest  of 
Falset,  was  fined  twenty  ducats,  with  spiritual  penances,  for  saying 
that  he  would  not  forgive  God.  Juan  Caaalvero  was  fined  six 
ducats  and  penanced  for  saying  that  he  would  cheat  his  father 
or  God  in  buying  or  soUuig.  There  were  many  other  similar 
cases,  in  some  of  which  the  Suprema  ordered  the  fines  to  be 
returned  and  the  names  to  be  stricken  from  the  registers.* 

The  very  triviality  of  these  cases  illustrates  the  atmosphere  of 
suspense  and  distrust  in  which  the  Spanish  population  existed, 
nor  can  their  fuU  import  be  realized  unless  we  remember  that, 
slight  as  the  penalties  may  seem,  they  were  the  least  part  of  the 
punishment,  for  penancing  by  the  Inquisition  was  fatal  to  lim- 
pieza.  How  readily  a  man's  career  could  thus  be  ruined  by 
rivals  or  enemies  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Alonso  de 
los  Raelos  in  the  Canaries.  In  1568  some  assertions  of  his  respect- 
ing purgatory  attracted  attention,  but  led  to  no  formal  trial, 
because  he  did  not  deny  its  existence,  and  theologians  are  not 
agreed  as  to  its  exact  locality  and  character.  Some  years  later, 
there  were  feuds  in  the  Order,  due  to  an  attempt  to  erect  the 
Canaries  into  a  separate  province,  when  the  prior,  Bias  de  Merino, 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Viaitas  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  9,  20. 

Tlie  utterance  of  Clemensa  Paresa  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  saying.  In 
1572  Rodriguez  Riiiz  waa  penanced  for  it  in  the  Canaries. — Ibidem,  Caaarias, 
ExptM  de  Vintas,  Leg.  250,  Lib.  3,  fol.  8. 
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who  hoped  to  become  provincial,  and  who  regarded  Fray  Alonso 
as  a  possible  rival,  accused  him  to  the  tribunal  for  this  proposition. 
He  wa8  thrown  into  prison  and,  in  1572,  was  sentenced  to  penance 
and  reclusion,  thus  rendering  him  ineligible.' 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  the  penalties  regarded 
as  BuflBcient  for  the  crime  of  seduction  in  the  confessional,  and  a 
comparison  between  these  and  the  pimishments  inflicted  for  utter- 
ances in  the  heat  of  discussion  and  indicative  of  no  settled  tendency 
to  heresy,  reveal  the  very  curious  standard  of  ethics  prevalent 
at  the  period.  In  1571,  a  priest  named  Miguel  Liduefia  de  Osorio 
was  accused  in  Valencia  of  having  said  that  the  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  deserved  to  be  burnt,  because  they  assumed  to 
be  popes,  and  moreover  that  St.  Anne  was  deserving  of  higher 
honor  than  St.  Joaquin.  For  this  he  was  required  to  abjure  de 
vehemenli,  he  was  suspended  from  orders,  recluded  for  six  years 
and  banished  perpetually  from  Valencia.*  It  was  not  often  that 
flagrant  cases  of  solicitation  were  visited  with  such  severity. 

The  infinite  varieties  and  intangible  nature  of  the  offence  rendered 
impossible  the  formulation  of  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  tribunals, 
which  were  thus  left  to  their  discretion  in  a  matter  wliich  was 
constantly  fonning  a  larger  jjortion  of  inquisitorial  business.  The 
space  devoted  to  it  by  Rojas,  in  his  Uttle  book,  indicates  its  growing 
importance,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  led  to  treat  it  thus  at 
length  because  so  many  of  the  accused  admit  the  facts,  while 
denying  belief  and  intention,  and  he  had  seen  such  diametrically 
opposite  modes  of  treatment  and  punisliment  adopted  in  different 
tribunals.  He  is  emphatic  in  insisting  on  the  allowance  to  be 
mfkde  for  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  of  most  of  the  culprits,  and 
he  points  out  that,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  on  the  defence,  the 
inquisitor  should  be  especially  careful  to  give  weight  to  whatever 
could  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  accused,  whether  he  were  ignorant 
and  rude,  or  learned  and  subtle.  The  manner  and  occa.sion  of  the 
utterance  ought  to  be  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  nativity 
of  the  speaker,  if  he  comes  from  lands  where  heresy  flourishes. 
How  much  depended  on  the  temper  of  the  tribunal  is  exhibited 
in  a  case  in  which  a  man,  going  to  hear  mass  and  finding  that  it 
was  over,  said  "faith  alone  suffices"  and  was  prosecuted  for  the 
remark.  Rojas  decided  that  he  was  not  to  be  held  as  asserting 
that  faith  without  works  suffices,  which  would  be  heretical,  for 


'  Archive  de  SimancaB,  Inq.,  Canariafl,  Exptw  de  Visitas,  Lib.  3,  fol.  16-17. 
*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  30, 
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doubtful  words  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  circumstances, 
but  a  more  zealous  or  U^s  consfientious  inquisitor  could  readily 
have  convicted  him.  For  ordinary  cases,  he  tells  us,  the  accused 
should  rarely  be  confined  in  the  secret  prison ;  the  abjuration  may 
be  de  levi  or  de  vchcmenti  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
extraordinary  punishment  should  be  scourging  or  fines.* 

As  the  Suprema  gradually  assumed  control  over  the  tribunals, 
there  grew  up  certain  more  or  lens  recognized  rules  of  procedure. 
Thus,  if  there  was  evidence  of  heretical  utterances,  and  the  accused 
confessed  them  but  denied  intention,  he  was  to  be  tortured;  if 
this  brought  confession  of  intention,  he  was  to  be  reconciled  with 
confiscation  in  a  public  auto  as  a  formal  heretic;  if  he  overcame 
the  torture  he  had  to  abjure  devehementi  in  an  auto,  with  scourging, 
verguenza,  exile  etc.,  according  to  his  station  and  the  character  of 
the  propositions.  This,  we  are  told,  was  merciful,  for  tlie  common 
opinion  of  the  doctors  was  that,  if  the  propositions  were  formally 
heretical,  the  offender  should  be  relaxed,  in  spite  of  his  denying 
intention.  Mercy  was  carried  even  further  for,  if  ignorance  was 
alleged  with  probable  justification,  the  accused  was  not  tortured 
nor  condemned  as  a  heretic,  but  abjured  de  levi,  with  discretional 
penalties.  There  was  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  a  vast  range 
of  propositions  in  which  heresy  was  only  inferential,  characterized 
as  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears  etc.,  for  which  abjuration 
de  levi  was  considered  sulficient,  with  spiritual  penances.^ 

In  this  enumeration  of  penalties  there  is  no  allusion  to  fines, 
which)  however,  were  by  no  means  neglected.  In  1579,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bachiller  Montesinos,  in  defending  an  adultress,  put  in 
an  argimient  of  cynical  ingenuity  to  prove  that  she  had  committed 
no  sin.  This  was  transmitted  to  the  Toledo  tribunal,  whose  cali- 
fjcadores  found  in  it  four  heretical  prapxisitions  besides  a  citation 
from  St.  Paul  amounting  to  heretical  blasphemy.  Montesinos 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  tribunal,  wept  and  wrung  his 
hands,  protested  that  he  must  have  been  out  of  his  senses,  owing 
to  old  age,  and  offered  every  excuse  that  he  could  suggest.  He 
escaped  with  abjuration  de  levi,  six  months'  suspendon  from  his 
functions  as  an  advocate,  and  a  fine  of  eight  thousand  maravedfs. 
Many  similar  cases  coultl  be  cited  from  the  Toledo  record,  but 
two  more  will  suffice.  In  1582,  the  Rachiller  Pablo  Hemdndez 
denounced  himself  for  having,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  been  led  on 

•  Rojas  de  Hoeret.  P.  i,  n.  2,  67,  90;  P.  n,  n.  310-13. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol  80. 
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to  say  that  in  canonizations  the  pope  had  to  rely  upon  witnesses 
who  might  be  false  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  all  so  canonized  were  saints.  He  was  sentenced  to  abjure 
de  levi,  to  pay  six  thousand  maravedJs,  and  to  have  his  sentence 
read  in  his  parish  church  while  he  heard  mass.  From  this  he 
appealed  to  the  Suprenia,  which  remitted  the  humiliation  in  church, 
but  thriftily  increased  the  fine  to  twenty  thousand  maravedfs.  In 
1604  the  tribunal  had  a  richer  prize,  in  an  old  German  named 
Giraldo  Paris,  a  resident  of  Madrid  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
dabbler  in  alchemy.  He  was  accused  of  saying  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  fable,  that  St.  Job  was  an  alchemist,  the  Christian 
faith  was  a  matter  of  opinion  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind. 
The  evidence  must  have  been  flimsy  for,  serious  as  were  these 
charges,  there  was  discordia  on  the  question  of  arresting  him,  and 
it  required  an  order  from  the  Suprenia  before  he  was  confined  in 
the  secret  prison.  He  gradually  confessed  the  truth  of  the  charges, 
but  was  not  sentenced  to  reconciliation,  escaping  with  absolution 
de  vehemenH,  a  year's  reclusion  in  a  monaster}'-,  the  surrender  of 
all  books  and  papers  dealing  with  alchemy  and  quintessences,  and 
a  fine  of  three  thousand  ducats.  The  general  impression  produced 
by  a  group  of  these  cases  is  that  scourging  was  reserved  for  those 
too  poor  to  pay  a  moderate  fine,  and  that  fines  were  scaled  rather 
upon  the  ability  of  the  culprit  than  on  the  degree  of  his  guilt.' 
In  determining  penalties,  however,  it  was  advised  that  considerable 
weight  in  extenuation  should  be  allowed  for  drunkenness,  and  for 
the  readine.ss  and  frankness  of  the  culprit  in  confessing,  as  well 
as  for  his  ignorance  or  simphcity.* 


There  were  two  special  propositions,  which  were  so  widely  held 
and  came  so  repeatedly  before  the  tribunals  that  they  almost  form 
a  special  class.  One  of  these  was  the  assertion  that  the  married 
state  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  of  celibacy  as  prescribed  for 
clerics  and  religious.  That  this  was  plairUy  heretical  could  not  be 
doubted  after  the  anathema  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  and 
its  prevalence  is  a  noteworthy  fact.'    In  the  Toledo  record,  from 


4 


»  MSS.  of  the  Library  of  Univ.  of  Htdle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

'  Elucidationes  8.  Officii,  {  36  (Archive  dc  .\lcaid,  Hacienda,  Leg.  644',  Lib.  4). 

'  C.  Trident  Seas,  xxiv,  De  Statu  Matrimonii,  cnn.  10. — "Si  quia  dixerit  statum 
conjiigalem  anteponendum  e.88e  statu!  virginitatis  vel  coelibatus  et  non  esse 
melius  ac  beatius  manere  ia  virgioitate  aut  coelibatu  quam  jungi  matrimonio: 
anathema  ait." 
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1575  to  1610,  there  are  thirty  cases  of  this:  in  strictness,  as  the 
assertion  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
And  condemned  as  heretical,  it  should  have  been  visited  with 
reconciliation,  or  at  least  with  abjuration  de  vehementi  and  heavy 
penalties,  but,  as  the  heresy  was  one  of  Tridentine  definition  and 
a  novelty,  it  was  mercifully  treated  with  abjuration  de  levi  and 
usually  with  a  moderate  fine  or  vergiienza,  or  even  with  less. 
Extreme  leniency  was  shown  to  Sebastian  Vallejo,  in  1581,  who 
had  declared  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  daughters  he  would  not 
make  nuns  of  them,  in  view  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  frailcs,  for 
those  in  the  convents  were  as  lecherous  as  those  outside;  no  parent 
should  put  his  children  in  relsgtuu  until  they  were  of  full  age  and, 
as  to  marriage,  he  advanced  the  customary  argimient  that  it  was 
established  by  God,  while;  tuoiiachifim  was  the  work  of  the  saints. 
He  came  to  denounce  himself  and  pleadeii  druuketmcss  in  extenua- 
tion, which  probably  explains  his  escape  with  a  reprimand.  Soon 
after  this  Marfa  de  Onluna  was  treated  with  equal  mercy,  on 
'denouncing  herself  for  the  same  offence,  the  reason  alleged  being 
that  she  was  a  very  simple-minded  woman.'  As  the  offence  was 
thus  Ughtly  regarded,  it  follows  that  torture  was  not  permitted 
in  the  prosecution.*  The  error  was  difficult  of  eradication.  In 
1623  a  writer  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  cases  still  coming 
before  the  tribunals,  and  suggests  for  its  repression  that  the  sen- 
tences be  read  in  the  churches  of  the  offenders,  so  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  erroneous  character  of  the  assertion  should  be  dissemi- 
nated.* Some  twenty  years  later  it  still  was  sufficiently  frequent 
to  be  treated  as  a  separate  class,  though  we  are  told  that  it  was 
visited  with  less  severity  than  of  old,  as  it  presumably  arose  from 
ignorance  and  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  heresy.*  This  is 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  ease  wth  which  it  might  have  been 
regarded  as  Lutheran. 

A  still  more  frequent  proposition,  which  gave  much  trouble  to 
eradicate,  was  that  fornication  between  unmarried  folk  is  not  a 
mortal  sin.  Although  the  theologians  held  that  this  assertion  in 
itself  was  a  mortal  sin,'  there  wsvs  really  in  it  nothing  that  savored 
of  heresy,  and  its  cognizance  by  the  Inquisition  was  an  arbitrary 


»  M8S.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Hftlle.Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 
'  Arohivo  de  Sitnancos,  Inq.,  Lib.  926,  foL  25. 

*  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  2. 

*  S.  Antonini  Confessionalc. 
TOU  XV  10 
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extension  of  jurisdiction  without  justification.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  confused  conception  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Moors 
whose  sexual  laxity  was  well  known,  but  the  usual  argument  oflfered 
in  its  defence,  by  those  who  entertained  it,  was  the  toleration  by 
the  State  of  public  women  and  of  brothels,  whence  the  inference 
was  natural  that  it  could  not  be  a  mortal  sin. 

It  seems  to  have  been  between  1550  and  1560  that  the  Inquisition, 
commenced  its  efforts  to  suppress  this  popular  error.     The  earliest 
record  of  its  action  that  1  have  met  occurs  in  the  great  Seville  auto 
of  September  24,  1569,  where  there  were  no  le.s8  than  twelve  cases, 
of  whom  eight  abjured  de  lein,  one  rfe  vehcmenti,  six  were  paraded 
in  vergiienza,  four  were  scourged  wth  a  hundred  lashes  (of  whom 
one  was  a  woman)  and  two  heard  mass  as  penitents.'    The  re- 
quirement of  abjuration  shows  that  suspicion  of  heresy  was  already 
attributed  to  the  proposition,  but  this  as  yet  was  not  universally 
accepted  for,  in  1561,  the  Suprema  wrote  to  the  tribunal  of  Cala- 
horra  that  Pedro  Cestero,  whom  it  had  penanced  for  this  offence, 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  as  a  heretic,  for  it  would  seem  to  be 
heresy.'    Thus  heresy  was  injected  into  it  and  we  speedily  find 
it  to  be  a  leading  source  of  business  in  the  Castilian  tribunals. 
Seville  was  notably  active.     In  the  auto  of  October  28,  1562,  there 
were  nineteen  ca-ses.'    In  that  of  May  13,  1565,  out  of  seventy- 
five  penitents,  twenty-five  were  for  this  proposition.    The  punish- 
ments w^ere  severe.     All  abjured  de  levi  and  appeared  in  their 
Bhirts  with  halter  and  candle;  all  but  one  were  gagged;  fourteen 
were  scourged  with  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  hundred  lashes; 
five  were  paraded  in  vergiienza,  two  were  fined  in  two  hundred 
'ducats  apiece,  and  two  others  in  a  thousand  maravedls  each; 
I  six  were  exiled  and  one  was  forbidden  to  leave  Seville  without 
[  permission.     Besides  these  there  was  one  man  who  had  a  hundred 
[lashes  for  saying  that  there  was  no  sin  in  keeping  a  mistress, 
itrid  three  women  were  penanced  for  sa>'ing  the  same  of  living  in 
lioncubinage,  of  whom  two  had  a  hundred  la-shes  apiece  and  the 
third  was  paraded  in  vergiienza.    Two  men  appeared  for  saying 
[that  keeping  a  mistress  was  better  than  marriage,  of  whom  one 
'had  the  infliction  of  the  gag.    To  these  we  may  add  two  who  held 
that  marriage  was  better  than  the  celibacy  of  the  frailes,  and  we 


'  Archivo  de  Simancaii,  Haoienda,  Leg.  25,  fol.  2. 

*  Ibidem,  Inq.,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  foL  264. 

•  Schafcr.  Beilraistt.-.  II,  324. 
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have  a  total  of  thirty-three  cases,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  in  the 
auto,  for  errors  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes.' 

Active  as  was  this  work  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Suprema  which, 

I  in  a  carta  acordada  of  November  23, 1573,  speaks  of  the  prevalence 

[of  the  offence  as  indicated  in  the  reports  of  autos,  and  the  little 
progress  thus  far  made  in  its  suppression ;  greater  vigor  was  there- 
fore ordered  and,  in  future,  all  delinquents  were  to  be  prosecuted  as 
heretics.  This  was  followed  by  another,  Octolier  2, 1574,  ordering 
the  proposition  to  be  included  in  the  Edict  of  Faith,  and  yet  another 
December  2d,  of  the  same  year,  repeating  the  complaint  of  its 

[frequency  and  the  little  improvement  accomplished.  It  was 
apparently  an  error  of  ignorance  and,  to  remedy  this,  a  special 
edict  was  ordered  to  be  published  everywhere,  declaring  it  to  be 
a  heresy  condemned  by  the  Church,  and  that  all  uttering  and 
believing  it  would  be  punished  as  heretics;  all  preachers  moret)ver 
were  to  be  instructed  to  warn  and  admonish  the  people  from  the 
pulpits.' 

All  this  was  wholesome,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
this  ardent  zeal  for  the  morals  of  the  laity,  when  compared  with 
the  slackness  as  to  solicitation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  activity  of 
the  tribunals  under  this  stimulus  was  rewarded  with  an  abundant 
harvest  of  culprits.  We  chance  to  hear  of  eight  cases  in  the  auto 
of  1579  at  Llerena  and  of  five  at  CXienca  in  1585.'  A  more  efTec- 
tive  showing  is  that  of  the  Toledo  record  from  1575  to  1610,  in 
which  the  number  of  cases  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-four — by  far 
the  largest  aggregate  of  any  one  offence,  the  Judaizers  only  amount- 
ing to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  the  Moriscos  to  a  hundred 
and  ninety.*  These  statistics  comprehend  only  the  tribimals  of 
the  crown  of  Castile;  those  at  hand  for  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon 
are  scanty  but,  from  such  as  are  accessible,  it  would  appear  prob- 
able either  that  there  was  less  energy  or  a  much  smaller  number 

fOf  culprits.  The  only  cases  that  1  have  happened  to  meet  are  two 
In  a  Saragossa  auto  of  June  6,  1585,  wliile,  in  a  Valencia  list  for 
the  five  years  1598-1602,  comprising  in  all  three  hundred  and 


*  Axohlvo  de  Simancaii,  Inq.,  Leg.  787. 

*  IbUlcm,  Lib.  82,  fol.  228;  Lib.  939,  fol.  108;  Lib.  942,  fol.  38.— MSS.  of  Royal 
ibtary  of  Copenhagen,  218>>,  p.  168. 

*  Bibl.  nacioiuil,  MSS.,  8,  121,  fol.  54. — ArehJ\'o  de  BitDBiicas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1167, 
fed.  1&5. 

*  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yo.  20,  T.  L 
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ninety-two  cases,  there  are  but  four  of  this  offence  and  not  a  single 
one  in  the  reports  for  the  three  years  1604-6.' 

Notwithstanding  the  characterization  of  the  offence  as  heresy, 
torture  was  not  to  be  employed  in  the  trial,  although  confinement 
in  the  secret  prison  and  sequestration  were  permitted.*  The  energy 
and  severity  with  which  it  was  prosecuted  virtually  suppressed 
it  in  time.  In  162.3  a  writer  speaks  of  it  as  less  common  than 
formerly  and,  in  a  list  of  the  cases  tried  at  Tole<io,  commencing 
in  1648,  the  first  one  of  this  offence  occurs  in  1650,  the  next  in 
1665  and  the  third  in  1693.  Thenceforth  it  may  be  said  practi- 
cally to  disappear  from  the  tribunals,  although  as  late  as  1792, 
Don  Arabrosio  Perez,  beneficed  priest  of  Candamas  was  tried 
for  it  in  Saragossa  and  in  1818  there  was  a  case  in  Valencia.* 
Thus  the  Inquisition  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  tliough,  as  it  took  no  action  against  the  sin,  its  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  morality  was  inappreciable. 


A  reference  to  the  cases  of  propositions  tried  by  the  Toledo 
tribunal  betwet-n  1575  and  1610  (see  Vol,  II,  p.  552)  will  indicate 
the  very  miscellaneous  character  of  the  utterances  for  which  its 
interposition  was  invoked.  These  involved  culprits  of  all  classes 
of  society  and  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  concerned  theological 
questions  of  more  or  less  obscurity,  this  method  of  enforcing 
purity  of  faith  frequently  brought  under  aiiiniailversion  the  fore- 
most intellects  of  Spain  and  rendered  the  Inquisition  the  instru- 
ment through  which  rivals  or  enemies  could  mar  the  careers  of 
those  in  whom  lay  the  only  hope  of  intellectual  progress  and 
development.  What  between  its  censorship  and  the  minute 
supervision,  which  exposed  to  prosecution  every  thought  or 
expression  m  which  theological  malevolence  could  detect  lurking 
tendencies  to  error,  the  Spanish  thinker  found  his  path  beset  with 
danger.  Safety  lay  only  in  the  well-beaten  track  of  accepted 
conventionality  and,  while  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  was  passing  through  a  period  of  evolution, 
Spanish  intellect  became  atrophied.    The  splendid  promise  of  the 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  PV,  3,  n.  20. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia, 
Ixsg.  99;  Leg.  2.  n.  10. 

'  .\rchivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  342;  Leg.  552,  fol.  1.— MSS,  of  Royal 
Library  of  Copenhagen,  21Sb,  p.  200. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  92fi,  fol.  25 ;  Lib.  1002. — Archivo  hiat.  nacional, 
Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. — MS.  penes  me. 
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;nth  century  was  blasted  by  the  steady  repression  of  all 
originality  and  progress,  and  Spain,  from  the  foremost  of  the 
nations,  became  the  last. 

The  minuteness  of  the  captious  criticism  which  exposed  the 
eminent  men  to  the  horrors  of  inquisitorial  prosecution  can 
be  understood  by  two  or  three  cases.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
notable  is  that  of  the  Augustinian  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  who 
not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  his  day,  and 
was  unsurpassed  as  a  preacher,  but  who  ranks  as  a  CastUian 
Isssic  in  both  prose  and  poetry.*  It  is  so  suggestive  of  inquisi- 
torial procedure  in  such  matters  that  it  is  worthy  of  examination 
in  some  detail. 

To  a  brilliant  intellect  Luis  de  Leon  united  a  personal  activity 
which  led  him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  feverish  life  of  the 
schools,  not  only  in  disputations  but  in  the  frequent  rivalries  and 
competitions,  through  which  professorial  vacancies  were  filled,  for 
in  Salamanca  the  professors  were  electetl  for  terms  of  four  years 
by  the  students  of  the  faculty  to  which  the  chair  belonged,  after 
a  disputation  between  the  candidates.  In  these  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  making  enemies  for,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Thomas  A<[uinas,  from  which  he  passed 
to  that  of  Durandus.  These  opportunities  he  largely  improved, 
if  we  may  trust  his  characterizations  of  the  numerous  opponents 


*  Htoter,  Nomenclator  TheologiiP  Catholics,  I,  158. — Nie.  Aotonii  Bibl  nova, 
^v.  LvAnncut  de  Leon. — Grpg.  Mayans  j-  Sisear,  Vid»  del  M.  Lma  de  Leon,  n. 
-Ticknor,  Histon,'  of  Spanish  Literature,  II,  87,  89  (Ed  1804). 
Tlipre  Is  considerable  literature  on  the  subject  of  Fray  Luis's  troubles  with 
the  Inquisition.  The  records  of  his  first  trial,  omitting  superfluities,  occupy 
1^  in  Vols.  X  and  XI  of  the  Coleccion  de  DocumenJot  inSditoa.  Hia  second 
haa  more  recently  seen  the  light,  with  an  introduction  by  Padre  Franctaoo 
Blanco  Garcia,  Madrid,  1896.  Fray  Luis  d«  l.,e<m.  Eine  Biographic  aua  der 
GeKhuhU  der  tpanischen  InquisitUm  u.  Kirche  (Halle,  1866)  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Wilkens 
ia  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic  account  of  his  career,  while  Dr.  Ft.  Beinrich 
Reosdi's  Luis  de  Leon  u.  der  tpanische  Inquiitition  (Bonn,  1873)  is  a  scholarly 
investigation  of  the  ca.se,  in  bo  lor  as  docmnents  acoessilile  at  the  lime  would 
pennit.  The  Lie.  Arango  y  Escandon  has  contributed  the  Proceso  del  P.  if.  Luit 
de  Lean  (Mexico,  1856,  revised  and  enlarged  in  1806),  in  which  he  justifies  both 
the  Inquisition  and  the  sufferer.  The  latest  contribution  to  the  subject,  based 
on  additional  documents,  is  by  the  Dominican  Fray  Luis  G.  .\lonso  Getino,  in 
the  Reeitla  de  Archivoa  (10O.'?-4)  in  justification  of  the  Inquisition.  Padn 
Blanco  has  also  written  an  Estudia  biogrdfico-crilico  de  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon,  wltich 
I  bave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  oonsuULng.  The  old  rivalry  between  Domini- 
I  and  Augustinians  seems  to  be  still  alive. 
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whom  he  sought  to  disable  as  witnesses  in  the  course  of  his  trial. 
Even  in  his  own  Order  he  had  enemies,  owing  to  his  active  and ' 
influential  participation  in  its  intenial  politics. 

Theological  disputes  are  rarely  wanting  in  rancor,  no  matter  j 
how  minut«  may  be  the  points  at  issue.  In  Salamanca,  not  only 
were  there  frequent  disputations  but,  as  the  leading  school  o^ 
theology,  questions  were  frequently  submitted  t^  it  by  the  Suprema  i 
on  which  conferences  and  congregations  were  held,  leading  to 
intenninable  wrangle,s.  Azpilcueta  t«lls  us  that  this  disputatious 
mania  led  the  particiiiants  t^)  uphold  what  was  false,  for  the  puN 
pose  of  exhibiting  (heir  de.xterity,  not  only  misleading  their  audi- 
U)rs  but  often  hliiKJirig  tlicnisolvcs  to  the  truth,  and  Luis  de  Leon 
himself  says  that  the  warmth  of  debate  sometimes  carried  them 
beyond  the  bnimds  of  reason,  and  so  confused  them  that  they 
could  scarce  recall  what  they  themselves  had  said.  One  of  hia 
witnesses,  Fray  Juan  de  Guevara,  corroborates  this  with  the  re^ 
mark  that  Maestro  Ix^on  de  Castro  (Luis  de  Leon's  chief  accuser) 
Bornetitiuffl  might  not  understand  what  was  said,  but  this  hap- 
pened to  all  theologians  when  heated  in  the  disputations.' 

A  fairer  held  fi>r  inquisitorial  intervention  could  scarce  be  devised' 
And,  from  on(!  point  of  view,  its  restraint  of  this  dialectic  ardor  j 
might  not  be  amiss,  but  its  influence  on  intellectual  development 
was  deplorable,  when  it  made  every  man  feel  that  he  stood  on 
thf  brink  of  an  abyss  into  which,  at  any  moment,  he  might  be 
precipitated.  Nor  was  such  dread  uncalled  for;  while  Luis  de 
Leon  was  on  trial,  tlirce  other  Salamanca  profeasors  were  in  the 
8HIIJ0  predicament — Ajitonio  Gudicl,  Caspar  de  Grajal  and  Martin 
Martinez,  while  yet  another.  Dr.  Barrientos,  was  released  just 
prior  t^)  the  arrest  of  Luis.  Denimciation  was  an  ea-^y  recourse 
for  a  defeated  disputant:  an  incautious  utterance  in  heated  debate, 
imperfectly  imderstood,  or  distorted  in  remembrance,  furnished 
'  tho  means.  Mven  lectures  in  the  ordinary  courses  contributea 
their  share,  when  zealous  students  disagreed  with  their  teacheni 
or  made  mistakes  in  their  hasty  notes. 

The  two  prime  movers  in  the  prosecution  of  Fray  Luis  wera 
Leon  de  Castro  and  Bartolom*^  de  Medina.  De  Castro  was  an 
elderly  man,  a  jubilado  professor  of  Granmiar,  who  had  frequent 
wordy  encounters  witii  Fray  Luis,  usually  to  his  discomfiture. 


'  Aipiloufia  Commr>nt.  C«p.  Si  qfuia  autem,  n.  44—17. — Coleccion  dc  Docu- 
mentos,  X,  l93;XJ.27tJ. 
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He  bad  based  great  hopes  on  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  delayed  by  the  Suprema  requiring  him  to 
submit  it  to  examination;  he  had  to  spend  some  months  at  the 
court  before  he  could  obtain  permission  for  its  sale,  and  then  it 
proved  a  failure,  entailing  on  him  a  loss  of  a  thousand  ducats — 
oil  of  which  he  attributed  to  Fray  Luis,  who  hapjxjned  at  the  time 
to  be  in  Madrid.  Bartolom^  de  Medina  was  a  younger  man, 
ijunbitiously  working  iiia  way  upwar<l,  and  meeting  several  rebuffs 
from  Fray  Luis,  which  accentuated  the  traditional  hostility  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Augustinians,  to  which  they  respectively 
rbelonged.  They  were  habitually  opposed  in  t!ie  disputations,  but 
it  seems  somewhat  eccentric  to  find  MetUiia  accusing  Luis  and  bis 
friends  Grajal  and  Martfnez  of  introducing  novelties  and  innova- 
tions, seeing  that  his  own  reputation  Ls  chiefly  based  on  his  inven- 
tion of  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  period — the  Probabilism  which 
revolutionized  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Church  and  gave  rise  to 
^4he  new  science  of  Moral  Theology.* 

It  was  not  difficult  for  those  enmities  to  find  means  of  gratifi- 
cation.   Robert  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  with  the 
quotes  of  Fran^'ois  Vatiible,  had  involved  that  printer  in  endless 
'  dbiputes  with  the  Sorbonne,  which  accused  him  of  ha\nng  hereti- 
cated  the  comments  of  the  thoroughly  orthodox  editor.     In  1565, 
>4lie  L'niversity  of  Salamanca  undertook  its  correction,  but  the 
■result  did  not  satisfy  the  sensitiveness  of  Spanish  theology,  and 
the  edition  was  forbidden  in  the  Index  of  1559.     Yet  the  work 
.  was  wanted  in  Spain  and,  at  command  of  the  Suprema,  in  1569, 
'the  university  undertook  the  task  anew.     Niunerous  congregations 
were  held,  in  which  every  point  was  hotly  disputed.    Medina, 
^<who  had  not  yet  attained  his  master's  degree,  took  no  part  in  the 
tings,  but  Leon  de  Castro  and  Fray  Luis  had  many  passages 
at  arms-    De  Castro  accused  liim  of  scant  respect  for  the  Vulgate 
I  text  of  the  Bible,  and  of  preferring  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
'End  Greek  originals.    He  stigmatized  Luis,  who  was  of  converso 
descent,  of  being  a  Jew  and  a  Judaizer  and,  on  one  occasion, 
^declared  that  he  ought  to  be  burnt.    In  truth  the  (juestion  of  the 
M(''ulgate  was  one  of  importance.     The  new  heresies  were  largely 
based  on  the  assumption  of  its  imperfection,  and  sought  to  prove 
this  by  reference  to  the  originals.    Scholastic  theology  rested  on 
the  Vulgate  and,  in  self-defence,  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1546^ 


'  Coleccion,  X,  261;  XI,  256,  2S9. 
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had  declared  that  it  was  to  be  received  as  authentic  in  all  public 
lectures,  disputations,  preaching  and  expositions,  and  that  no 
one  should  dare  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext.'  Yet  it  was  notori- 
ous that,  in  the  course  of  Jiges,  the  text  had  become  corrupt;  the 
Tridentine  fathers  included  in  their  decree  a  demand  for  a  perfected 
edition,  but  the  labor  was  great  and  was  not  concluded  until 
1592,  when  the  Clementine  text  was  issued,  with  thousands  of 
emendations.  Meanwhile  to  question  its  accuracy  was  to  venture 
on  dangerous  ground  and  to  invite  the  interposition  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. As  one  of  the  calificadores,  during  Fray  Lub's  trial,  asserted 
"Catholic  doctors  affimi  that  now  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are 
to  be  emended  by  the  Vulgate,  as  the  purer  and  more  truthful 
text.  To  emend  the  Vulgate  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  exactly 
what  the  heretics  seek  to  do.  It  is  to  destroy  the  means  of  confu- 
ting them  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  free  interpretation."* 
Fray  Luis  not  only  did  this  in  debate  but,  in  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  four  years  before,  he  had  maintained  the  accuracy  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  contending  that  St.  Jerome  the  translator  was  not 
inspired,  nor  were  the  words  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
moreover  that  the  Tridentine  decree  in  no  way  affirmed  such 
verbal  inspiration.* 

On  another  point  he  was  also  vulnerable.  Ten  or  eleven  years 
previously,  at  the  request  of  Dona  Isabel  de  Osorio,  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  Santo  Spirito,  he  had  made  a  Castilian  version  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  with  an  exposition.  This  he  had  reclaimed 
from  her  but,  during  an  absence,  Fray  Diego  de  Leon,  who  was 
in  charge  of  his  cell,  found  it  and  made  a  copy,  which  was  largely 
transcribed  and  circulated.  At  a  time  when  vernacular  versions 
were  so  rigidly  proscribed  this  was,  at  the  lea.st,  a  hazardous  pro- 
ceeding and  Bartolom6  de  Medina  heightened  the  indiscretion 
by  charging  that,  in  his  exposition,  he  represented  the  work  as  an 
amatory  dialogue  between  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  and  Solomon. 

In  December  1571,  de  Castro  and  Medina  presented  formal 
denunciations  of  Fray  Luis,  Grajal  and  Martinez,  to  the  Salamanca 
commissioner  of  the  VaUadolid  tribunal,  charging  them  with 
denying  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate  and  preferring  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  rabbis  to  those  of  the  fathers,  while  the  circulation 
of  Canticles  in  the  vernacular  was  not  forgotten.    Other  accusers, 


•  C.  Trident.  Seas,  it,  De  Edit,  et  Dsu  SS.  Libb. 

•  Coleocion,  X,  115,  129. 


•  Ibidem,  X,  102,  sqq. 
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including  students,  joined  in  the  attack,  making  thirteen  in  all, 
with  a  formidable  body  of  denunciations.  Cirajal  was  soon  after- 
wards arrested  and  Fray  Lui.s,  warned  of  tlie  iuipemJing  danger, 
presented  himself,  March  6,  1572,  to  Diego  Gonzalez,  the  former 
inquisitor  of  Carranza,  then  on  a  visitation  at  Salamanca,  with 
a  copy  of  his  lecture  on  the  Vulgate  and  the  proj)osition8  drawn 
from  it,  and  also  his  work  on  Canticles.  He  asked  to  have  them 
r  examined  and  professed  entire  submission  to  the  Church,  with 
readiness  to  withdraw  or  revoke  anytliing  that  might  be  found  in 
the  slightest  degree  objectionable.' 

In  any  other  land,  this  would  have  sufficed.    The  inculpated 

works  would  have  been  expurgated  or  forbidden,  if  necessary. 

Luis  would  have  retracted  any  expressions  regarded  as  erroneous. 

and  the  matter  would  have  ended  without  damage  to  the  faith. 

Under  the  Inquisition,  however,  the  utterance  of  objectionable 

propositions  was  a  crime  to  be  punished,  and  the  submission  of 

the  criminal  only  saved  him  from  the  penalties  of  pertinacious 

heresy.     On  March  26th  t!ie  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Fray  Luis 

\ms  issued  and,  on  the  27th  he  was  receipted  for  by  the  alcaide  of 

the  secret  prison  of  Valladolid.     He  was  treated  with  unusual 

consideration,  in  view  of  his  infinnities  and  delicate  health  for, 

on  his  petition,  he  was  allowed  a  scoui^e,  a  pointless  knife  to 

cut  his  food,  a  candle  and  snuffers  and  some  books,'    The  trial 

proceeded  at  first  with  unusual  speed.     By  May  15th  the  fiscal 

presented  the  formal  accusation,  in  which  Fray  Luis  was  charged 

with  asserting  that  the  Vulgate  contained  many  falsities  and  that 

a  better  version  could  be  made;  with  decrying  the  Septuagint  and 

preferring  Vatable  and  rabbis  and  Jews  to  the  saints  as  expositors 

of  Scripture;  with  stating  that  the  Council  of  Trent  had  not  made 

the  Vulgate  a  matter  of  faith  and  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there 

jwas  no  promise  of  eternal  life;  with  approving  a  doctrine  that 

inferred  justification  by  faith,  and  that  mere  mortal  sin  destroyec 

faith;  with  circulating  an  exposition  of  Canticles  explaining  them 

tas  a  love-poem  from  Solomon  to  his  wife — all  of  wliich  was  legiti- 

[mately  based  on  the  miscellaneous  evidence  of  the  adverse  wit- 

'nesses.'    This,  as  required,  Fray  Luis  answered  on  the  spot,  article 

by  article,  attributing  the  charges  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 

denying  some  and  explaining  others  clearly  and  frankly. 

It  was  a  special  favor  that  he  was  at  once  provided  with  counsel 


'Coleccion,  X,  96-110. 


'  Ibidem,  X,  179. 


'  Ibidem,  X,  206-8. 
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and  allowed  to  arrange  his  defence — a  favor  which  brought  upon 
the  tribunal  a  rebuke  from  the  Suprema,  January  13,  1573,  as 
contrary  to  the  estilo,  which  must  be  followed,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  supplications  of  the  accused.  Fray  Luis  identified 
many  of  the  witnesses — out  of  nineteen  he  recognizeil  eight — and 
he  drew  up  six  scries  of  interrogatories,  mostly  designed  to  prove 
his  allegations  of  mortal  enmity.  Of  these  the  inquisitors  threw 
out  three  aa  "  impertinent"  and  the  answers  to  the  others  were,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  unsatisfactory,  as  was  almost  inevitable 
under  a  system  which  made  the  accused  grope  bhndly  in  seeking 
evidence.  As  time  wore  on  in  this  necessarily  dilator}'  business, 
Fray  Luis  grew  impatient  at  the  stagnation  which  seemed  to  pre- 
clude all  progress,  not  being  aware  that  in  reality  it  had  been 
expedited  irregularly.* 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  follow  in  detail  the  proceedings  which 
dragged  their  slow  length  along.  Additional  witnesses  came  for- 
ward, whose  depositions  had  to  go  through  the  usual  formalities; 
Fray  Luis  presented  numberless  papers  as  points  occurred  to  him ; 
he  defended  himself  briUiantly  and,  through  the  course  of  the 
trial  there  were  few  of  the  customary  prolonged  intervals,  for  his 
nervous  impatience  kept  him  constantly  i)lying  the  tribunal  with 
arguments  and  appeals  which  it  received  with  its  habitual  impas- 
siveness.  At  length,  after  two  years,  early  in  March,  1574,  it 
decided  that  there  was  no  ground  for  suspicion  against  him  in 
the  thirty  articles  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  while 
he  could  not  be  prosecuted  crinunally  on  the  seventeen  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  his  lecture  on  the  Vulgate,  seeing  that  he 
had  spontaneously  presented  them  and  submitted  himself  to  the 
Church.  The  fiscal,  however,  appealed  from  this  to  the  Suprema 
and  his  appeal  must  have  been  successful,  for  the  trial  took  a 
fresh  start.* 

After  some  intermediate  proceedings,  Fray  Luis,  on  April  1st 
was  told  to  select  pairones  (heologos  to  assist  in  bis  defence.  He  at 
once  named  Dr.  Sebastian  P^rez,  professor  in  the  royal  college 
which  Philip  II  had  founded  at  Pdrraces,  in  connection  \^'ith  San 
Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  and  two  days  later  he  added  other  names. 


»  Colficcion,  X,  249;  XI,  255-^4. 

'  There  is  no  record  of  thia  in  the  prooeas,  but  Fray  Luis  refers  to  it  repeatedly 
both  to  the  tribunal  and  to  the  Suprema,  and  there  is  do  disclaimer. — Coleccion, 
XI,  48, 190,  196. 
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In  place  of  accepting  them  the  tribunal  ejideavored  to  compel  him 
to  take  men  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  and  who,  in  reality,  were 
the  caiificadores  who  had  already  condemned  his  propositions. 
The  struggle  continued  imtil,  on  August  3d,  the  Suprema  wrote 
that  he  could  have  reroz,  but  his  liiupieza  must  first  be  proved 
and  Philip's  consent  to  his  absence  be  obtained.  We  have  seen 
how  prolonged,  costly  and  anxious  were  investigations  into  lim- 
pieza  and,  as  Fray  Luis  remarked,  this  was  to  grant  and  to  refuse 
m  the  same  breath.  At  last,  after  endless  discussions,  in  October 
he  despairingly  accepted  Dr.  Mancio,  a  Dominican  and  a  leading 
professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca.  Mancio  came  hi  October, 
again  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  finally  on  March  30,  1575, 
while  Fray  Luis  meanwhile  was  eating  his  heart  in  despair.  At 
length,  on  April  7th  Mancio  approved  of  Fray  Luis's  defence, 
declarmg  that  he  had  satisfied  all  the  articles,  both  the  series  of 
seventeen  and  that  of  thirty,  which  had  been  proved  against  him 
or  which  he  had  admitted  having  uttered.' 

If  Fray  Luis  imagined  that  this  twelve  months*  work  to  which 
such  importance  had  been  attributed,  had  improved  his  prospects, 
he  was  sjx'cdily  undeceived.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Dr.  Mancio 
or  of  his  approval.  The  propositions,  with  the  defence,  were 
submitted  again  to  three  caiificadores  (men  who  had  been  urged 
■pon  him  as  patrones)  and  it  illustrates  the  uncertainties  of  the- 
logy  and  the  hair-splitting  subtilties  in  wliich  the  doctors  deUghted, 
that  not  only  were  the  original  seventeen  articles  declared  to  be 
heretical  for  the  most  part,  but  five  new  ones,  quite  as  bad,  were 
discovered  in  the  defence  which  had  elicited  Dr.  Mancio 's  appro- 
val, and  these  five  thenceforth  formed  a  third  category  of  errors 
figuring  in  the  proceedings.'  It  is  not  ea-sy  for  us  to  comprehend 
tha  religious  conceptions  which  placed  men's  lives  and  Uberties 
jputation  at  the  hazard  of  dialectics  iu  which  the  most  ortho- 
theologians  were  at  variance. 

When  Fray  Luis  was  informed  that  five  new  heretical  proposi- 
tions had  sprouted  from  the  hydra-heads  of  the  old  ones,  he  was 
dismayed.  Sick  and  exhausted,  the  prospects  of  ultimate  release 
from  his  interminal)le  trial  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  remote. 
Arguments  and  discussions  continued  and  were  protracted.  New 
caiificadores  were  called  in,  who  debated  and  opined  and  pre- 
eeoled  written  conclusions  on  all  three  series  of  propositions.    It 


I  Cdeedon,  X,  5tt2-7j  XI,  7-18,  21-128. 


*  Ibidem,  XI,  164-«6. 
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would  be  useless  to  follow  in  detail  these  scholastic  exercises,  of 
which  the  chief  interest  is  to  show  how,  in  these  infinitesimal 
points,  one  set  of  theologians  could  differ  from  another  and  how 
completely  tlie  enmity  of  the  two  chief  witnesses,  Leon  de  Castro 
and  Bartolomd  de  Medina,  was  ignored.  Thus  wore  away  the 
rest  of  the  year  1575  and  the  first  half  of  1576.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  case  might  not  be  continued  indefinitely  on  the 
same  lines,  but  the  inquisitors  seem  to  have  felt  at  last  that  an  end 
must  be  reached,  and  a  consulta  de  fe  was  finally  held,  in  which 
Dr.  Frechilla,  one  of  the  calificadores  who  had  condemned  the 
propositions,  represented  the  episcopal  Ordinary.' 

The  case  illustrates  one  incident  of  these  protracted  trials. 
During  its  course  it  had  been  heard  by  seven  inquisitors,  of  whom 
Guijano  de  Mercado  was  the  only  one  who  served  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulta,  AndrOs 
de  Alava,  had  appeared  in  it  only  in  November,  1576,  and  had 
not  been  present  in  any  audiences  after  December.  There  was, 
moreover,  an  unusual  feature  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
Suprema,  Francisco  de  Menchaca,  indicating  perhaps  that  the  case 
was  regarded  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  There 
were  five  consultors,  LuLs  Tello  iMaldonado,  Pedro  de  Castro,  Fran- 
cisco Albornoz,  Juan  de  Ilmrra  and  Hernando  Nifio,  but  the  two 
latter  fell  sick,  when  the  examination  of  the  voluminous  testimony 
was  half  completed,  and  took  no  further  [>art  in  the  proceedings. 

On  the  final  decision,  September  18,  1576,  Menchaca,  Alava, 
Tello  and  Albornoz  voted  for  torture  on  the  intention,  including 
the  propositions  which  the  theologians  hatl  declared  that  Fray 
Luis  had  satisfied,  after  which  another  consulta  should  be  held. 
They  humanely  added  that  it  should  be  moderate  in  view  of  the 
debility  of  the  accused.  Those  better  acquainted  with  the  case, 
Guijano  and  Frechilla,  were  more  lenient.  They  voted  for  a 
reprimand,  after  which,  in  a  general  assembly  of  professors  and 
students,  Fray  Luis  should  read  a  declaration,  drawn  up  by  the 
calificadores,  pronouncing  the  propositions  to  be  ambiguous,  sus- 
picious and  likely  to  cause  scandal.  Moreover  his  Augustinian 
superior  was  to  be  told,  extra-judicially,  to  order  him  privately  to 
employ  his  studies  in  other  directions  and  to  abstain  from  teaching 
in  the  schools.  The  vernacular  version  of  Canticles  was  to  be 
suppressed,  if  the  inquisitor-general  and  Suprema  saw  fit.'    Com- 


ColeccioD,  XI,  187-253. 


'  Ibidem,  XI,  351-3. 
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paratively  mild  as  this  sentence  might  seem,  it  gratified  to  the  full 
the  vindictivenesa  of  his  enemies — it  humiliated  him  utterly  and 
destroyed  his  career. 

As  there  was  discordia  the  case  necessarily  reverted  to  the 
Suprema,  which  seems  to  have  recognized  that  both  votes  assumed 
the  nullity  of  the  laborious  trifluig,  by  which  the  calificadores  had 
found  dangerous  heresies  in  his  acknowledged  propositions.  Dis- 
cussion must  have  bnen  prolonped  however,  for  the  final  sentence 
wati  not  rendered  until  Decemljer  7th.  This  fully  acquitted  Fray 
Luis  of  all  the  charges,  but  ordered  a  reprimand  in  the  audience- 
chamber  and  a  warning  to  trciit  such  matters  in  future  with  great 
circumspection,  so  that  no  scandal  or  errors  should  arise.  The 
Suprema  could  scarce  say  less,  if  the  whole  dismal  farce,  of  nearly 
five  years,  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  wholly  uTijustifiable,  and  it 
enclosed  the  sentence  in  a  letter  instructing  the  tribunal  to  order 
Fray  Luis  to  preserve  profoimd  silence  and  to  avoid  dissension 
•with  those  whom  he  saspectfd  of  testifying  against  him.  It  was 
probably  on  December  15th  that  the  sentence  was  read  and  the 
reprimand  administered.  Fray  Luis  took  the  necessary  oaths,  he 
made  the  promises  required,  and  was  discharged  as  innocent  after 
an  incarceration,  incomunicado,  which  had  lasted  for  four  years, 
eight  months  and  nineteen  days.  His  requests  were  granted  for 
a  certificate  de  no  obstancia  and  for  an  order  on  the  paymaster 
of  the  schools  to  pay  him  his  professorial  salary  from  the  date  of 
bis  arrest  to  the  expiration  of  his  quadrennial  term.' 

During  this  prolonged  imprisnnnifnt,  Fray  Luis  seems  to  have 
been  treated  with  unusual  consideration.  He  was  allowed  to  send 
for  all  the  books  needed  for  his  defence  and  for  study — even  for 
recreation,  for  we  find  him,  July  6, 1575,  asking  for  the  prose  works 
of  Bembo,  for  a  Pindar  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  for  a  copy  of  Soph- 
DcIeB.'  He  relieved  the  distractions  of  his  defence  and  the  anxie- 
ties of  his  position  by  the  composition  of  his  De  los  Nombres  de 
Christo,  which  has  remained  a  classic.  Yet  these  were  but  slender 
alleviations  of  the  hardshipi  and  despairing  tedium  of  his  prison 
cell.  On  March  12,  1675,  he  is  begging  for  the  sacraments;  though 
he  is  no  heretic,  he  says,  he  has  been  deprived  of  them  for  three 


'  Coleccion,  XI,  353-8. — Fray  Luis  attributed  this  unexpected  mercy  to  the 
ixtflucnoe  of  Inquiaitor-geueral  Quiroga,  to  whom,  in  1<580,  he  dedicated  his 
Expontion  of  the  XXVI  Paahn,  with  worm  expreaaiona  of  gratitude. — Garcfa, 
gegundo  Proceao,  p,  17. 

*ColeocioD,  XI,  147. 
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years.    This  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Suprema,  which  replied 
by  drily  telling  the  tribunal  to  complete  the  cases  of  Fray  Luis,  i 
Grajal  aud  Mart.inez  as  soon  as  opportunity  would  permit/     At  I 
an  audience  of  August  20th,  of  the  same  year,  wlicn  remanded 
to  his  cell,  he  paused  to  represent  that,  as  the  inquisitors  well 
knew,  he  was  very  sick  with  fever ;  there  was  no  one  in  his  cell  to  j 
take  cAre  of  him,  save  a  fcllow-piisoner,  a  young  boy  who  was 
simple;  one  day  he  fainted  througli  hunger,  as  there  was  no  one' 
to  give  him  food,  and  he  asked  whether  a  fraile  of  his  Order  could  ' 
be  admitted  to  assist  him  and  to  aid  him  to  die,  unless  they  wished 
him  to  die  alone  in  his  cell.     ThLs  was  not  refused  but,  as  the  con- 
dition was  imposed  that  the  companion  should  as  usual  share  his  | 
imprisonment  to  the  end,  the  retjuest  was  in  vain.    Then,  on 
September  I'ith,  in  his  reply  to  the  five  propositions  suddenly 
sprung  upon  him,  he  feelingly  referred  to  the  years  of  prison  and 
the  sufferings  caused  by  the  absence  of  comforts  in  his  weakness  i 
and  sickness,  as  a  torture  long  and  cruel  enough  to  purge  all  sus- 
picions.'    Even  more  pitiful  was  a  petition  to  the  Suprema  in 
November  of  the  same  year — "I  supplicate  your  most  illustrious 
body,  by  Jesus  Chri.st,  on  my  giving  ample  security,  to  order  me 
to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  convents  of  this  city,  even  in  that  of 
San  Pablo  (Dominican),  in  any  way  that  it  may  please  you,  until  1 
sentence  Ls  rendered,  so  that  if,  during  this  time,  God  should  call 
me,  which  I  greatly  fear,  in  view  of  my  nmch  trouble  and  feeble 
health,  I  may  die  as  a  Christian  among  religious  persons,  aided  by 
their  prayers  and  receiving  the  sacraments,  and  not  as  an  infidel, 
alone  in  prison  with  a  Moor  at  my  bed-side.    And  since  the  rancor 
of  my  enemies  and  my  own  sins  have  deprived  me  of  all  that  is 
desirable  in  life,  may  the  Christian  piety  of  your  most  Ulustrious 
body  give  me  this  consolation  in  death,  for  1  ask  nothing  more."' 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  this  touching  appeal  did  not  even 
receive  an  answer. 

After  the  term  of  liis  professorship  had  expired,  about  March  1, 
1573,  his  special  enemy,  Bartolome  de  Medina,  was  elected  in  liia 
place  and  was  promoted,  in  August  1576,  to  the  leading  chair  in 
thenlogj-,  while  Fray  Garcia  del  Castillo  succeeded  to  that  of 
Durandus.  On  Fray  Luis's  return,  he  was  warmly  and  honorably 
received  in  an  assembly  of  the  Senate,  convoked  for  the  purpose, 
where  the  Commissioner  of  the  Inquisition  declared  that  the  Holy 


>  Coleccion.  XI,  50,  52.  '  Ibidem,  XI,  188,  193-4,         »  Ibidem,  XI,  196-8. 
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Office  had  ordered  liis  restoration  to  honor  and  to  his  professorship. 
Luis  however  refused  to  disturb  Castillo  and,  in  January  1577,  an 
extraordinary  chair  on  the  Scriptures  was  created  for  him.  The 
next  year,  on  the  cliair  of  moral  philosophy  failing  vacant,  he 
obtained  it  and  subsequently  he  became  regular  professor  of 
Scripture — one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  University.  His 
colleague  Grajal  had  been  less  fortunate,  having  perished  in  prison 
before  the  termination  of  his  trial.' 

Fray  Luis's  nkental  vigor  was  luiinipaircd,  although  his  delicate 
frame  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  long  hnprison- 
ment.  Such  an  experience  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  dis- 
cuseions  of  the  schools  might  seem  sufTicient  to  dampen  his  dispu- 
tatioiis  ardor,  but  in  a  theology,  which  sought  to  reduce  to  hard  and 
fast  lines  all  the  secrets  of  the  unknown  spiritual  world,  there  was 
risk  of  heresy  in  every  si>eculation.  In  an  ax;to  of  the  University, 
held  January  20,  1582,  the  debate  widened  into  a  discussion  upon 
predestination  and  free-will,  in  which  Fray  Luis  and  Fray  Domingo 
de  Guzman  were  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other.  It  was  continued 
in  another  theological  Act  the  next  week;  the  students  became 
excited  and  called  upon  P'aMipr  Bnnez  to  repress  these  novelties, 
which  he  did  in  a  lecture  declaring  that  the  views  of  Fray  Luis 
savored  of  Pelagianism.  The  latter  was  angered  and  the  next  day, 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  faculties,  the  question  under  debate  was: 
If  God  confers  equal  and  sufficing  grace  on  two  men,  nothing  else 
interfering,  can  one  be  converted  and  the  other  reject  the  aid? 
The  discxissiou  between  Fray  Lub  and  Banez  was  hot,  and  the 


'  ReuBch,  1 13-14. — Arango  y  Escandon,  p.  91. — Padre  Alonao  Gelino  (Re- 
vista  de  Archivoa,  Agosto-Scpf.,  1903)  promises  to  give  us  an  nccoimt  of  the 
trial  of  MartfneE  who  was  obliged  to  abjure  de  len  (Mpni'-ndex  y  Pelayo,  II,  693). 

Leon  do  Castro  varied  hia  persecution  of  Luis  de  Leon,  Grajal  and  Martfnei, 
by  attacking  the  great  Biblia  liegia,  which  Arias  Montano,  the  most  learned 
Spuuard  of  the  age,  edited  at  the  instance  and  with  the  support  of  Philip  II. 
After  its  appearance  with  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  Sec,  de  Castro,  in  1575, 
in  his  seal  for  the  Vulgate,  filled  Spain,  Fhintlers  imd  Italy  with  denunciations 
ttt  it  and  it*  editor.  Montano,  who  was  in  Flanders,  hastened  to  Spain  by  way 
of  Italy  to  defend  himself,  but,  finding  much  agitation  on  the  subject  in  Rome, 
tarried  tlwre  and  wrote  to  Quiroga  to  protect  hiin — an  appeal  which  he  repeated 
in  1.579.  He  was  not  prosecuted,  but  the  Inquisition  fell  foul  of  his  biblical 
commentaries  and  placed  on  the  Lidex  a  long  list  of  expurgations,  besides  con- 
demning some  of  his  propositions — forttinately  for  him  long  after  his  death. — 
Coleccion  de  Documentoa,  XLI,  316,  321,  328,  387.— Index  of  Zapata,  1632, 
pp.  86-89. 
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excitement  increased.  Then  on  January  27th  there  was  another 
assembly  which  wrangled  over  the  intricate  questions  involved  in 
prevenient  aid  and  human  cooperation.' 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  debate  De  Auxiliis, 
between  Jesuits  and  Dorai«ican.s,  which  lasted  for  a  century,  until 
both  sides  were  silenced  by  the  Holy  See,  without  either  being  able 
to  claim  the  victory.  Fray  Luis  had  excited  many  enmities — 
though  not  as  many  as  he  wa.s  in  the  habit  of  claiming — and  the 
occasion  was  favorable  for  striking  at  him  and  at  those  whom  he 
supported.  Fray  Juan  de  Santa  Cruz  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
discussions,  with  a  censure  of  the  erroneoas  and  heretical  proposi- 
tions defended;  it  was  not  a  personal  denunciation  of  any  one,  but 
he  declared  that  the  agitation  and  disquiet  of  the  schools  demanded 
a  settlement  by  the  Inquisition.  This  he  presented,  P'ebruary  5th, 
at  Valladolid,  to  the  inquisitor,  Juan  de  Arrese  and,  from  the 
marginal  notes,  it  appears  that,  besides  Fray  Luis,  two  Jesuits  and 
a  Benedictine  were  marked  for  prosecution.  In  March,  Inquisitor 
Arrese  came  to  Salamanca  on  a  mission  to  suppress  astrology  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  gather  testimony  on  the  scholastic  quar- 
rel. Various  witnesses,  some  of  them  Augu.stinians,  came  forward 
spontaneously  with  evidence,  and  the  Mercenarian,  Francisco 
Zumel  presented  a  series  of  propositions,  purporting  to  be  drawn 
from  a  lecture  by  Fray  Luis  on  predestination,  of  which  the  worst 
was  that  Christ  on  the  cross  was  destitute  of  God  and  was  pro- 
voked to  sin.  Zumel  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Luis,  who  had  defeated 
him,  four  years  before,  in  competition  for  the  chair  of  moral  phil- 
osophy ;  both  had  their  partizans  and  their  quarrels  were  the  cause 
of  much  trouble.* 

Fray  Luis's  experience  of  the  Inquisition  naturally  led  him  to 
seek  exculpation.  Three  times  he  apjieared  voluntarily  before 
Arrese  and  made  verbal  and  written  statements,  in  which  he  ren- 
dered an  account  of  hLs  share  in  the  debates.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  defended  a  position  opposite  to  what  he  had  previously 
taught,  which  was  not  without  a  certain  temerity,  as  difTering  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  schools,  and  not  proper  for  public 
debate,  aa  it  was  delicate,  difficult  of  comprehension  and  liable  to 
lead  the  hearers  into  error.  He  protested  that  he  had  not  intended 
to  offend  Catholic  doctrine  and,  if  he  had  said  anything  incon- 


'  Oarcfa,  Scgiintio  Proceso.  pp.  20-23,  29-30. 
»  Ibidem,  pp.  20-1,  26-7,  44. 
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siderately,  he  submitted  it  to  the  censure  and  correction  of  the 
holy  tribunal.  He  also  laid  much  ptress  on  the  notorious  hatred 
of  the  Donimicans  towards  hun,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  decrying  his  doctrine,  Ids  person  and  his 
morals.* 

Inquisitor  Arrese  returned  to  Valladolid  with  the  evidence, 
after  which  there  was  pause  before  the  case  of  Fray  Luis  was  taken 
up.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  some  hesitation  concerning 
it,  for  the  Supreraa  took  the  unusual  step  of  summoning  him  before 
it,  from  which  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  illness  and  for- 
warded a  physician's  certificate  in  justification.  The  next  docu- 
ment in  the  ease  is  a  letter  of  August  3d,  from  the  Suprema  to  the 
tribunal,  calling  for  the  papers  in  the  cases  of  the  Salamanca 
theologians,  with  its  opinion  conceniing  them.  In  its  reply  the 
tribunal  said  that  Fray  Luis  had  confessed  to  everything  testified 
against  him,  submitting  himself  to  correction,  and  conceding  that 
^What  he  had  said  was  not  devoid  of  temerity;  he  had  evidently 
ipoken  with  passion  and  after  the  debate  had  begged  paidon  of 
Domingo  de  Guzman  for  telling  him  that  what  he  advocated  was 
Lutheran  heresy.  In  view  of  all  tliis  the  tribunal  proposed  to  call 
him  bc-fore  it  and  examine  him  when,  if  nothing  further  resulted, 
he  should  be  gravely  reprimanded  and,  as  the  school  of  Salamanca 
was  gravely  excited  and,  as  sfmie  Augustinians  were  boasting  that 
his  utterances  had  bei^n  accepted  by  the  tribunal  a.s  true,  he  should 
be  required  publicly  to  read  in  his  chair  a  declaration  drawn  up 
for  him  censuring  the  propositions,  and  also  to  declare  that  he  had 
spoken  wrongly  when  he  had  characterized  the  opposite  as  heresy.* 
This  wnidd  have  been  a  profound  humiliation  for  the  proud  and 
domineering  theologian,  but  again  Quiroga  seems  to  have  inter- 
posed to  save  him.  There  is  a  blank  in  the  records  for  eighteen 
months,  explicable  by  the  affair  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Suprema. 
What  occurred  during  the  interval  is  unknown,  but  the  outcome 
appears  in  the  final  act  of  the  trial,  Febraary  3,  1584,  at  Toledo. 
There  Fray  Luis  stood  before  Inquisitor-general  Quiroga  who 
rpprimanded  and  admonLshed  him  charitably  not  in  future  to 
drfend,  puldit'ly  or  privately,  the  propositions  which  he  had 
mitticd  were  not  devoid  of  temerity,  adding  a  warning  that 
herwise  he  would  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law,  to 
of  which  Fray  Luis  promised  obedience."    That  he  had  in  no 
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way  lost  the  respect  of  his  fellows  is  seen  in  his  election  to  the  I 
Provincialate  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  in  1591,  shortly  before] 
his  death. 

In  addition  to  their  exhibiting  the  attitude  of  the  Inquisitioaj 
towards  the  most  distinguished  intellects  of  the  period,  these  two! 
trials  of  Fray  Luis  illustrate  its  arbitrary  methods,  operating  as 
it  did  in  secret.  His  fault,  if  fault  there  was,  was  the  same  in  both 
cases — the  enunciation  of  opinions  on  which  the  most  learned  i 
doctors  differed.  In  both  cases  he  denounced  himself,  freely  I 
confessed  what  ho  had  spoken  or  written,  and  submitted  himself] 
unreservedly  to  the  judgement  of  the  church.  In  the  first  case  hej 
was  arrested;  he  endured  nearly  five  years  of  incarceration  and! 
only  escaped  torture  or  the  ruin  of  his  career  through  the  kindly] 
interposition  of  Quiroga.  In  the  second,  there  was  no  arrest,  the] 
case  was  decided  on  the  sumaria,  or  suspended,  and  although] 
Quiroga  probably  again  intervened,  it  was  only  to  save  the  accus 
from  a  humiliation  which  would  have  gratified  malevolence.] 
Judged  by  its  own  standard,  the  Inquisition  abused  its  powers—*] 
either,  in  one  case,  by  unpardonable  severity  or  in  the  other  bjri 
excessive  moderation,  but  it  was  responsible  to  no  one  and  had] 
no  public  opinion  to  dread. 

Just  as  the  case  of  Fray  Luis  was  ending,  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  another  Salamanca  profcHsor,  of  equal  or  even 
greater  distinction.  As  a  man  of  pure  letters,  no  one  at  the  time 
was  the  peer  of  Francisco  Sanchez,  known  as  el  Brocense,  from 
his  birth-place,  las  Brozas.  Vainglorious,  quarrelsome,  caustic 
and  reckless  of  speech,  he  made  numerous  enemies,  but  probably 
he  would  have  escaped  the  Inquisition  had  he  confined  himself 
to  his  chair  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  He  delighted  however  in 
paradoxes,  and  he  held  himself  so  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
theologians,  and  was  so  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
varied  learning,  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  ridiculing 
their  pretensions,  from  exposing  the  errors  of  pious  legends  and 
denouncing  some  of  the  grosser  popular  s\iperstitions,  thus  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  imiuisitorial  arumadversion,  whenever 
malice  or  zeal  might  call  the  attention  of  the  tribunal  to  his  eccen- 
tricities. He  flattered  himself  that  he  did  not  meddle  with  articles 
of  faith,  but  he  failed  to  realize  how  elastic  were  the  boundaries 
of  faith,  and  that,  in  attacking  vulgar  errors,  he  might  be  regarded 
as  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  Church.    Scandal  was  a 
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coQvenient  word  which  bridged  over  the  line  between  the  profane 
and  the  sacred.^ 

His  habitual  intemperance  of  speech  was  stimulated  by  a  custom 
in  the  Salamanca  lectiirc-rooras  of  students  handing  up  questions 
for  the  lecturer  to  answer,  and  it  would  appear  that  malicious 
pleasure  was  felt  in  thus  provoking  him  to  exhibit  his  well-known 
idiosyncrasies.  It  was  an  occasion  of  this  kind  that  prompted 
the  first  denunciation,  January  7,  1584,  by  Juan  Fern.4ndez,  a 
priest  attending  the  lectures.  Others  followed,  and  the  character 
of  his  utterances  appears  in  the  propositions  submitted  to  the 
calificadores: — That  Christ  was  not  circumcised  by  St.  Simeon 
but  by  his  mother  the  Virgin. — Tliat  there  ought  to  be  no  images 
and,  but  for  apparent  imitation  of  the  heretics,  they  would  have 
been  abolished. — That  those  were  fools  who,  at  the  procession 
of  Corpus  Christi,  knelt  in  the  streets  to  adore  the  images,  for  only 
Christ  and  his  cross  were  to  be  adored. — Only  sainte  in  heaven  were 
to  be  adored  and  not  images,  which  were  but  wood  and  plaster. — 
dirist  was  not  born  in  a  stable,  but  in  a  house  where  the  Virgin 
was  staying. — That  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  only  eleven. — 
Doubts  whether  the  Three  Kings  were  kings,  as  Scripture  speaks 
only  of  Magi. — That  the  Magian  kings  did  not  come  at  Christ's 
birth,  but  two  years  after,  and  found  him  playing  with  a  ball. — 
That  theologians  know  nothing. — That  many  Dominicans  thought 
the  faith  wa«  baaed  on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  this  wa8  not  so  and 

he  did  not  care  a for  St.  Thomas. — When  asked  why  St.  Lucia 

was  painted  without  eyes,  he  said  that  she  had  not  torn  them  out, 
but  she  was  reckoned  the  patron  saint  of  eyes  from  her  name — 
Lmcia  a  lucere. 

That  these  free-spoken  propositions  should  be  duly  characterized 
by  the  calificadores  as  heretical,  rash,  cjToneous,  insulting  and 
80  forth  was  a  matter  of  course  and,  on  May  IKlh,  the  consulta  de 
f*-  voted  for  imprisonment  in  the  secret  prison  with  sequestration, 
Bul)ject  to  confirmation  by  the  Suprcnna.  The  latter  delayed 
Action  until  August  29th  and  then  manifested  unusual  considera- 
tion for  the  eccentricities  of  Silnchcz,  which  were  doubtless  well 


*  Tbe  existing  records  of  the  trials  of  .Sdnchca  are  printed  in  Vol.  II  of  the 
*Ooleocion  do  Ducumentoi;  in^ditoa." 

The  oaly  one  of  hia  workd  vhich  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  is 
bit  **  iliner\-a"  (SaUnanticit,  1587),  which  sufficiently  illustrates  his  capacity  of 
oli'veolng  the  detail  of  etymology  and  sj'ntax  with  his  caustic  assertion  of 
knowleilge. 
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known.  He  was  merely  to  be  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  to 
be  closely  examined  and  to  be  severely  reprimanded,  with  a  warn- 
ing to  give  no  furtlier  occasion  for  scandal,  as  otherwise  he  would 
be  treated  with  all  rigor.' 

His  first  audience  was  held  on  September  24th.  There  is  a 
refreshing  and  characteristic  frankness  in  his  reply  to  the  customary 
question  whether  Re  knew  the  cause  of  liis  summons.  He  supposed 
it  was  because,  about  Christmas-time,  in  his  lecture-room,  he  was 
asked  why  St.  Lucia  was  painted  with  her  eyes  on  a  dish  and  why 
she  was  patron  saint  of  eyes,  when  he  replied  that  she  was  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  tear  out  her  eyes  to  give  them  to  others;  the  vulgar 
believed  many  tilings  that  had  no  authority  save  that  of  painters, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  her  name  that  she  was  patron  saint  of 
eyes.  Then,  he  added,  some  days  later  he  was  asked  why  he 
talked  against  what  the  Church  holds;  this  angered  him  and  he 
told  them  they  were  great  fools  who  did  not  know  what  the  Church 
is;  they  must  think  that  sacristans  and  painters  are  the  Church; 
he  would  be  speaking  against  the  Church  if  he  spoke  against  the 
Fathers  and  Councils.  If  they  saw  eleven  thoiisand  virgins  painted 
in  a  picture,  they  woultl  think  that  there  were  eleven  thousand, 
but  in  an  ancient  calendar  there  was  only  undecim  M.  v^irgines — 
there  were  ten  martyrs  and  Ursula  made  the  eleventh.  Then, 
some  three  years  ago,  the  Circumcision  was  represented  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salamanca,  where  appeared  the  Virgin,  Simeon  and  the 
child  Jesus.  He  said  to  many  of  those  present  that  it  was  a  pity 
such  impertinences  were  permitted  in  Salamanca;  that  the  Virgin 
did  not  go  to  the  temple  until  the  forty  days  were  expired,  and  no 
priest  was  required  for  the  circumcision,  for  it  is  rather  believed 
that  the  Virgin  perfonned  it  in  her  own  house.  He  mentioned 
various  other  criticisms  which  he  had  ma<le  on  pictures,  such  as 
the  Last  Supper,  where  Christ  and  the  apostles  should  be  repre 
sented  on  triclinia,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  where  Iss 
should  be  a  man  of  25.  For  this  all  he  was  called  in  Salamanca! 
a  rash  and  audacious  man,  and  he  supposed  this  was  the  cause  of] 
his  summons;  if  there  was  more,  let  liim  know  it  and  he  would] 
obey  the  Church ;  if  in  what  he  had  said  he  had  caused  scandal, 
he  was  ready  to  retract  and  to  submit  to  the  Church.' 

This  fearless  frankness  was  preserved  in  the  examination  that 
followed  on  the  charges  not  explamed  in  his  avowal.     Wlien  asked 
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whether  he  knew  these  things  to  be  heretical  and  if  his  intention 
was  to  oppose  the  Church,  he  replied  that  in  the  form  of  the  charges 
he  held  them  to  be  heretical,  but  he  had  uttered  them  only  in  the 
way  he  stated,  with  the  bitention  of  a  good  Christian  and  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  but,  if  he  had  erred,  be  begged  mercy  with 
penance,  and  was  ready  to  make  whatever  amends  were  required. 
His  confessions  were  duly  submitted  to  calificadcres  who  reported, 
reasonably  enough,  that  ho  denied  some,  exphiined  others  and 
left  others  as  they  were,  but  that  as  a  whole  he  deserved  to  be  repri- 
manded and  punished,  because  he  exceeded  his  functions  without 
discretion  and,  if  not  restrained,  he  would  come  to  utter  manifold 
errors  and  heresies.  Under  ordinary  routine  his  punishment 
would  have  been  exemplary,  but  the  tribunal  was  controlled  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Suprenia  and,  on  Septemlier  2Sth,  he  was 
duly  reprimanded  and  warned  to  abstain  in  future  from  such 
utterances,  for  they  would  be  visited  with  rigorous  punbhment. 
He  promised  to  do  this  and  was  dismissed.' 

With  any  one  else  this  narrow  escape,  which  shows  the  strong 
disinclination  to  deal  harshly  with  him,  would  have  ensured  lasting 
caution,  and  even  on  S;inchez  it  seems  to  have  imposed  restraint 
for  some  years.  The  impreasion,  however,  wore  away  and  the 
irrepressible  desire  to  manifest  his  contempt  for  theology  and 
theologians,  ami  to  display  the  superior  accuracy  of  his  wide 
learning,  gradually  overcame  j)rudencc.  In  1588,  he  printed  a 
little  volume  entitled  De  erroribus  nonnulUs  Porphyrii  el  aliorum 
which,  when  subsequently  examined  by  calificadores,  was  said 
to  prove  that  the  author  was  insolent,  audacious  and  bitter,  as 
were  all  grammarians  and  Erasmlsts;  that,  if  its  conclusions  were 
true,  we  might  bum  all  the  theology  and  philosophy  taught  by' 
the  schoolmen,  from  the  Master  of  Sentences  to  Caietano,  and  by 
all  the  universities,  from  Salamanca  to  Bologna.  Another  of  his 
works  bore  the  expressive  title  of  Paradoxos  de  Thexdugia,  which 
went  to  two  editions  and  was  censured  as  requiring  expurgation. 
Theology  seems  to  have  had  fur  him  the  fatal  fascination  of  the 
candle  for  the  moth  and,  with  his  temperament,  he  could  not 
touch  it  without  involving  himself  in  trouble.  He  graduidly 
resumed  his  free  speech  and  repeated  his  old  assertions  which  he 
had  promised  to  suppress,  and  to  these  he  added  new  ones,  such  as 
approving  the  remark  of  a  canon  of  Salamanca  that  he  who  spoke 
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ill  of  Erasmus  was  a  fraile  or  an  aes,  adding  that,  if  there  were  no 
frailes  in  the  world,  none  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  would  have-^ 
been  forbidden.    From  1593  to  1595,  Dr.  Resales,  the  commis 
sioner  at  Salamanca,  repeatedlj'  forwarded  to  the  ValladoUd  tri- 
bunal reports  and  evidence  as  to  his  relapse  in  these  evil  ways,  and  [ 
urged  that  he  should  be  summoned  and  corrected  and  told  not  to 
meddle  with  theology  but  to  confine  himself  to  his  grammar,  fori 
he  knew  nothing  else.* 

The  tribunal  had  these  various  charges  submitted  to  calihca-j 
dores,  who  duly  characterized  them  in  fitting  terms,  but  it  took 
no  action  until  May  IS,  159fi,  when  it  commissioned  Rosales  to  I 
put   in   shape  the  informations  against  Sdnchez.     Rosales  was! 
replaced  by  Francisco  Gasca  de  Salazar,  who  was  instructed,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  to  finish  tho  matter  without  delay.     He  returned  thoj 
papers  as  completed,  Septemhrr  29th,  addmg  that  Sanchez  was-j 
so  frank  that  he  said  these  things  publicly,  as  a  man  unconscious 
of  error  and,  if  examined,  would  tell  the  tnith  and  give  his  reasonsd 
he  did  not  seem  to  err  with  pertinacity  but  like  the  grammarians,  [ 
who  usually  deal  in  paradoxes,  for  which  reason  Gasca  said  thai] 
he  had  taken  no  notice  of  them.' 

Probably  some  restraint  exercised  by  the  Suprema  explain*] 
why,  after  these  preparations,  four  years  were  allowed  to  pas 
without  action.    If  so,  this  restraint  was  suddenly  removed,  foi 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  fresh  imprudences  on  the  part  of  j 
Sdnchez  stimulated  the  tribunal  when,  September  25, 1600,  it  tookj 
a  vote  that,  in  view  of  the  previous  warning  and  continued  repeal 
tition  of  the  same  propositions  and  additional  ones,  and  especially' 
of  the  De  Erroribus  Porphyrii  and  other  books  suspect  in  doctrine, 
he  should  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  and  a  house  be  assigned, 
to  him  as  a  prison,  while  all  his  books  and  papers  should  be  seized. 
The  Suprema  confirmed  tliis;  on  October  20th  the  summons  waaj 
issued  and,  on  November  20th,  the  books  and  papers  were  foi 
warded.     On  November  10th  Sanchez  appeared  before  the  tribunali 
and,  with  kindly  consideration,  the  house  of  his  son,  Dr.  Lorenzo) 
Silnehez,  a  physician  residing  in  Valla<lolid,  was  assigned  as  his 
prison.    Three  audiences  were  held,  on  November  13th,  16th,  and 
22d,  in  wliich  he  said  that,  if  he  had  uttered  or  done  anything 
contrary  to  the  faith,  ho  was  ready  to  confess  it  and  reduce  himself 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church.    As  the  charges  were  not  a£  yet  made 
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known  to  him,  he  tried  to  explain  various  matters  which  were  not 
contained  in  them,  such  as  denying  free-will,  as  holding  the  opinion 
tliat  Magdalen  was  not  tlic  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  that  Judas  did 
not  hang  himself.' 

No  more  audiences  were  held.  The  next  document  is  a  petition, 
dated  November  30th,  in  which  Sanchez  set  forth  that  he  was 
mortally  sick,  and  given  over  by  the  physicians ;  that  he  had  through 
life  been  a  good  Christian,  believing  all  that  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  believes,  and  now,  at  the  hour  of  death,  he  protested  that 
he  died  in  and  for  that  iM'lief.  If,  having  labortKi  for  sixty  years 
in  teaching  at  Salamanca  and  elsewhere,  lie  had  said  or  was  accused 
of  saying  anything  against  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  which  he  denied, 
if  yet  by  error  of  the  tongue  it  was  so,  he  repented  and  begged  of 
the  Inquisition  pardon  and  penance  in  the  name  of  God.  When 
taking  pen  in  hand  he  had  always  recommended  himself  to  God 
and,  if  in  liis  MSS.  there  should  be  found  anything  ill-sounding, 
he  desired  it  stricken  out  and,  if  there  were  useful  things,  he  asked 
the  Inquisition  to  permit  their  printing,  as  he  left  no  other  property 
to  his  children,  and  also  that  hi.^  enemies  and  rivals  might  be  con- 
founde<l.  Finally,  a.s  he  was  in  prison,  by  order  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  supplicated  that  he  might  have  honorable  burial,  suitable  to 
his  position,  and  that  the  Univertiity  of  Salamanca  be  ordered  to 
render  hhii  the  customary  honors.^ 

Thus  closed,  in  sorrow  and  humiliation,  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  letters  that  Spain  has  produced.  Under 
the  existing  system  the  Inquisition  etjuld  du  no  otherwise  than  it 
had  done,  and  its  treatment  of  him  had  been  of  unexampled 
forbearance.  That  forbearance,  however,  seems  to  have  ceased 
with  his  death.  The  records  are  imperfect,  and  we  have  no 
koowledge  of  the  course  of  lus  trial  which,  as  usual,  was  prosecuted 
to  the  end,  but  the  outcome  apparently  was  unfavorable.     On 

'December  11th  the  calilicadores  who  examined  his  papers  made 
ao  unexpectedly  moderate  report.    There  was  a  certain  amoxmt 

1  of  minute  and  captious  verbal  criticism,  but  the  summing  up  waa 

Ftliat  he  seemed  somewhat  free  in  bis  expositions  of  Scripture, 
altaching  himself  too  much  to  human  learning  and  departing  too 

^readily  from  received  opinions,  but  he  was  easily  excusable  aa 
icse  were  private  studies  and  mostly  imfinished,  so  tliat  his  final 
opinions  could  not  be  assumed.' 
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Notwithstanding  this,  his  dying  requests  were  not  granted.  The 
interment  was  private  and  without  funeral  honors.  As  regards 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Sdnchez  reported,  on 
December  22d,  that  his  father  had  many  enemies  there,  that  there 
was  much  excitement  and  scandal,  and  it  was  proposed  not  to 
render  him  the  customary  honors,  to  the  great  injury  of  hia  chil- 
dren's honor,  wherefore  he  ijetitioned  for  orders  to  pay  the  honors 
and  also  the  salary  for  the  time  of  liis  detention.  To  this  suppli- 
cation no  attention  was  paid,  and  the  same  indifference  was  shown 
when,  long  afterwards,  on  June  25,  1624,  another  son,  Juan  Sdn- 
chez, a  canon  of  Salamanca,  reiiresented  that  malicious  persons 
asserted  that  his  father  had  died  in  the  secret  prison,  wherefore 
he  petitioned  for  a  certificate  that  his  father  had  not  been  impri- 
soned in  either  the  secret  or  public  prison,  and  that  no  sentence 
had  been  rendered  against  him.  The  influence  of  all  this  on  the 
fortunes  of  his  descendants  can  readily  be  estimated.  As  for  the 
MSS.  which  had  occupied  the  dying  man's  thoughts,  the  final 
judgement  passed  upon  them  left  little  to  be  delivered  to  the 
children.^ 


Another  contemporaneous  case  is  worthy  of  mention  if  only 
because  the  Geroniniite  Joseph  de  Sigiienza  has  customarily  been 
included  among  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  in  place  of  which 
he  sought  its  jurisdiction  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the 
machinations  of  his  brethren.     At  an  early  age  he  had  entered 
the  Order,  where  his  talents  and  varied  learning  gained  him  rapid 
advancement.    When  the  Escorial  was  comph'ted,  Philip  II  sent 
for  him  to  preach  the  first  sermon  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo; 
since  then  he  had  preached  oft-cner  than  any  one  else  and  many  of 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  had  selected  him  as  their  con- 
tfessor.     Philip  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  royal  archives  and  of 
[the  sagrarios  and  reliquaries  of  the  two  libraries,  which  brought 
him  into  frequent  communication  with  the  king,  and  he  had  utilized 
[this  to  cause  appointments  and  dismissals,  and  to  institute  refonna 
[in  the  college  of  Pdrraces.    This  caused  jealousy  and  enmity,  and 
'Diego  de  Yepes,  the  prior  of  his  convent  of  San  Lorenzo,  endeav- 
ored to  procure  his  removal.     Then  he  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  prior  of  the  college,  Crist6bal  de  Zafra,  who  was  a  florid 
preacher.    In  a  sermon  before  the  king  on  the  previous  Nativity 
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of  the  Virgin  (September  8th)  he  had  said  that  the  Minotaur  was 
Christ  and  the  Labyriiilh  wiis  the  Gos[>el  and  Ariadne  was  Our 
Lady  and  the  child  slie  bore  to  Theseus  was  faith,  and  if  any  one 
desired  to  enter  the  Labyrinth  he  must  pray  to  the  Virgin  for  her 
child.  Such  sermons  were  the  fashion,  and  Diego  dc  Yepes 
eclipsed  this,  on  January  1st,  when  he  told  his  audience  that  when 
Delilah  had  exhausted  Samson  she  removed  him  from  her  and 
delivered  him  to  the  Philistines,  so  when  the  Virgin  had  exhausted 
God  she  removed  him  and  placed  him  in  the  manger,  with  other 
equally  filthy  topics.  Fray  Joseph  sought  to  repress  this  style 
of  preaching,  insisting  that  it  shfuild  bo  confined  to  expositions  of 
the  Evangel  and  moral  instruction,  which  gained  him  enemies 
among  those  whose  eccentricities  and  bad  taste  he  reproved. 
I  Another  source  of  enmity  was  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
aelection  of  students  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Hebrew  of  Arias 
Montano,  when  he  came  to  San  Lorenzo,  which  angered  those 
who  were  omitted.  A  fomiidable  cabal  was  formed  for  his  ruin; 
careful  watch  was  kept  on  his  utterances  in  unguarded  moments 
and  in  the  pulpit,  and  it  was  not  diflTtcvUt  to  collect  propositions 
which,  when  exaggerated  or  distorted,  might  furnish  material  for 
prosecution. 

It  was  safer  to  trust  to  a  prejudiced  court  within  the  Order 
than  to  the  Inquisition.  A  visitation  of  the  convent  and  col- 
lege was  ordered,  with  instructions  to  withdraw  the  licence  of 
[any  preacher  or  confessor  found  to  be  insufficient.  The  visitors 
came  on  April  L3,  1592  and  reported  on  the  17th.  The  frailes 
were  examined  separately  and  secretly  and,  of  twenty-two,  all 
but  one  offered  objections  to  opinions  uttered  by  Fray  Joseph. 
From  their  testimony  was  extracted  a  series  of  nineteen  proposi- 
tions, most  of  them  utterly  trivial.  He  wa.s  accused  of  decrying 
scholastic  theology,  of  holding  that  preaching  should  be  based  on 
the  bare  Scriptures,  of  exaggerated  praise  of  Arias  Montano  at  the 
expen.se  of  other  expounders  of  Holy  Writ,  of  advising  a  fraile  to 
tudy  Scripture  in  place  of  books  of  devotion  and  much  else  of 
the  same  nature.  The  frailes  had  learned  the  processes  of  the 
Inqui-sition ;  they  submitted  these  propositions  for  quahfication  to 
Guti<$rrez  Mantilla,  the  chief  professor  of  theology  in  the  college, 
_who  rendered  three  opinions,  varj'ing  in  tone,  but  the  final  one 
leclared  that  some  of  the  propositions  inclined  to  Lutheranism 
and  Wickliffitism  and  others  to  Judaism.  Moreover,  on  May  18th 
he  WTote  to  the  king,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  dangerous 
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heresy  in  the  college  of  San  Lorenzo  which,  if  not  checked  at  thej 
outset,  might  bring  upon  Spain  the  dangers  developed  in  othep 
lands.     It  had  spread  among  tlie  students,  some  of  whom,  by  thej 
vigilance  of  the  prior,  were  already  in  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo, 
and  he  begged  Philip  to  urge  on  the  prior  uurelaxing  efforts  to  | 
avert  the  evil. 

All  this  had  been  done  in  secret,  but  enough  reached  the  ears  of 
Fray  Joseph  to  convince  him  of  the  ruin  impending  at  the  hands  j 
of  his  brethren.     Such  malterK  belonged  exclusively  to  the  juris»! 
diction  of  the  Inquisition  and  they  could  not  prevent  his  appealing 
to  that  tribunal,  in  wliich  he  lost  no  time.     On  AprU  23<1  he  pri^- 
sented  himself  at  Toledo,  with  a  letter  from  his  prior,  Diego  de  | 
Yepes,  stating  that  he  was  learned,  able  and  a  prior  of  the  Order, 
but  that  some  of  his  expressions  in  preaching  and  conversation 
had  created  scandal,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  tried 
by  visitors;  this  trial  Yepes  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  tribimal, 
and  he  asked  that  Fray  Joseph  be  treated  with  its  customary ' 
benignity.     With  tliis  Fray  Joseph  handed  in  a  written  statement, 
containing  what  he  had  been  able  to  gather  aa  to  the  accusationa, 
and  submitting  himself  to  the  judgement  of  the  Inquisition,  both 
in  correcting  what  was  wrong  and  in  accepting  whatever  punish- 
ment might  be  imposed. 

The  triljunal  sent  for  the  papers  of  the  trial  and  assigned  to  him 
the  convent  of  la  Sisla  as  a  prison,  which  he  was  not  Uj  leave  with- 
out permission  under  the  customary  penalties.  This  conlinement, 
however,  was  scarce  more  than  nominal  for,  on  May  14th,  he  repre- 
sented that  the  king  and  court  were  at  San  Lorenzo,  and  his  absence 
would  be  a  great  dishonor  to  liim,  wherefore  he  asked  to  have, 
by  return  of  his  messenger,  permission  to  go  there,  which  was 
immediately  granted.  Subsequently  he  was  allowed  the  unusual 
favor  of  consulting  with  his  counsel  at  the  latter's  house  and,  on 
October  21st,  he  asked  licence  to  return  to  San  Lorenzo  for  a 
month,  because  he  was  suffering  from  fever  and  his  physician 
Stated  that  his  life  was  at  risk  at  la  Sisla — a  request  which  was 
doubtless  granted.  The  contrast  is  marked  between  his  treat- 
ment and  that  of  Luis  de  Leon. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  was  in  progress  with  all  customary  fomiahties. 
The  propositions  were  submitted  to  calificadorcs  and,  on  July  30th, 
the  fiscal  presented  the  accusation,  denouncing  him  as  an  apostate 
heretic  and  excommimicated  perjurer,  demanding  his  relaxation 
and  asking  that  he  be  tortured  as  often  as  necessary.    He  duly 
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went  through  the  examinations  on  the  accusation  and  publication 
of  evidence,  and  presented  eight  witnesses,  who  testified  to  his 
distinguished  reputation  for  learning,  piety  and  orthodoxy,  also 
that  Fray  Cristobal  de  Zafra  was  noted  for  bringing  fables  and 
poetry  into  his  sermons,  and  that  Fray  Justo  de  Soto,  who  had 
accused  him  of  saying  that  Jews  and  Turks  could  be  saved,  was 
an  ignoramus,  knowing  little  of  grammar  and  notlung  of  theology. 
It  was  not  until  October  22d  that  was  held  the  consulta  de  fe, 
which  Vf)ted  unanimously  for  acquittal;  the  Suprema  confirmed 
the  sentence,  on  January  25, 1593,  when  Fray  Joseph  was  jirobably 
absent,  for  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  appeared,  on  February 
19th  to  hear  it  read.  At  his  request  a  copy  of  it  was  given  to  him 
and  thus  ended  a  cage  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  the  protector 
of  innocence  against  fraternal  malignity.' 

The  extent  to  which  Spanish  intellect  wasted  itself  in  inter- 
minable controversies  over  the  infinitely  little,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  all  men  were  exposed  who  exercised  the  slightest  originality, 
are  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Padre  Alonso  Romero,  S.  J.,  lector, 
of  theologj'  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Valladolid.  For  a  proposition 
roncerning  the  intricate  question  whether  a  man  violates  the  law  of 
fasting  by  eating  nothing  on  a  fast-day,  his  fellow-Jesuit,  Fernando 
de  la  Bastida,  with  a  number  of  students,  denounced  him  to  the 
Inquisition,  August  29,  1614.  The  main  proposition,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  on  which  it  was  based,  or  which  were  detluced  from 
it,  were  pronounced  by  the  ealificadores,  or  at  least  by  some  of 
them,  to  be  false,  scandalous,  rash  and  approximating  to  error. 
No  less  than  seventeen  witnesses  were  examined  against  him  and 
when,  on  January  9,  1015,  he  prcisentpd  himself,  he  admitted 
uttering  the  proposition,  t>ut  said  that  he  had  consulted  many 
learned  men  and  the  principal  universities  and   he  offered  in 

fence  the  signatures  of  many  Jesuits  and  of  professors  of  Sala- 
tancji,,  Alcalii  and  Valladolid,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  subject 
to  theological  censure.  The  case  proceeded  to  a  vote  in  discordia, 
October  loth,  when  the  Suprema  ordered  his  confinement  in  a 
Jesuit  hfiu.se,  that  he  should  ceitse  lecturing,  and  that  the  papers 
in  his  cell  should  be  examined.  On  October  29th,  while  he  was 
detained  in  the  audience-chamber,  his  keys  were  taken  and  his 


»  Proeeao  contra  Fray  Joseph  de  Sigilenza  (MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle, 
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papers  were  seized,  although  during  this  audience  he  stated  that, 
when  he  found  that  many  learned  men  condemned  his  proposition, 
he  had  tetracted  it  publicly  and  had  defended  the  opposite,  which 
he  offered  to  do  again.    To  the  ordinary  mind  this  would  appear 

I  to  render  further  proceedings  superfluous,  but  the  assumed  injury 
inflicted  on  the  faith  demanded  reparation,  and  the  case  went  on. 
Thirty-three  propositions,  dependent  on  the  first  one,  were  sub- 
mitted to  caliHcadnres  and  condemned  as  before,  while  nineteen 
others,  extracted  from  his  papers,  were  explained  by  him  and 
dropped.  Drearily  and  slowly  the  proceedings  dragged  along. 
On  March  3,  161G,  the  accusation  was  presented,  but  it  was  not 
until  June  6,  1619,  that  the  publication  of  evidence  was  reached. 
Yet  the  case  seems  still  to  have  been  in  the  preliminary  stage  for 
on  July  10th  the  Suprema  ordered  that  the  propositions,  which 
had  now  grown  to  fifty-seven  in  number,  should  be  submitted 
to  calificadores  and  on  their  report  the  tribunal  should  decide 
whether  to  transfer  him  to  the  secret  prison.     It  waited  more  than 

'"six  months  before  it  reached  a  decision,  February  5,  1620,  to  make 
no  change  but,  when  the  Suprenia  learned  this,  it  ordered  him  to 
the  prison  of  faniiliars,  which  was  done  on  August  12th.  Then, 
on  the  18th,  he  selected  patroncs  to  advise  him  and,  on  September 
25th,  he  presented  the  interrogatories  for  the  witnesses  in  defence. 
On  May  12,  1621,  he  was  informed  that  all  that  he  had  required 
had  been  done  for  him.  On  July  .5th  the  consulta  do  fe  voted 
that  he  should  be  warned  and  required  to  retract  the  proposition 
respecting  fasting  and  those  derived  from  it — which  he  had  already 
done  spontaneously  six  years  lief  ore;  as  for  the  others,  he  was 
acquitted.  The  Suprema  took  nearly  a  year  to  consider  this  and 
did  not  confirm  it  untU  June  2,  1622,  when  the  trial  ended  with 
the  reading  of  the  sentence  on  June  30th.'  All  this  reads  Uke  a 
travesty  and  niight  well  be  the  subject  of  ridicule  were  it  not  for 
the  serious  import  on  a  nation  "s  destiny  of  a  system  under  which 
eight  years  of  a  man's  life  could  be  consumed  on  a  matter  wliich 
the  outcome  showed  to  be  so  frivolous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indefi- 
nite number  of  calificadores  and  oflBcials  whose  energies  were 
wasted  on  this  solemn  trifling. 


Preachers  were  as  liable  as  professors  to  prosecution  for  their 
utterances,  and  Spanish  pulpit  eloquence,  as  we  have  seen  it  illus- 
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trated  in  the  case  of  Fray  Josepli  de  Sigiienza,  afforded  ample 
field  for  censure.  The  auditor  who  took  exception  to  anything 
heard  in  a  sermon  had  only  to  denounce  the  speaker  and,  if  the 
proposition  was  exceptionable,  prosecution  foilowe<l.  Thus,  in 
1580,  Fray  Juan  de  Toledo,  a  Geronimite  of  the  convent  of  Madrid, 
was  denounced  to  the  Toledo  tribunal  for  having,  in  a  sermon 
before  Philip  II,  asserted  that  the  royal  power  was  so  absolute 
that  the  king  could  take  his  vassals'  property  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  use  at  his  pleasure.  Possibly  this  exuberance  of 
loyalty  might  have  escaped  animadversion,  had  not  the  preacher 
called  attention  to  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  bishops,  squan- 
dered on  their  kindred,  and  urged  that  the  king  and  pope  should 
unite  to  reduce  them  to  apostolic  poverty.  On  trial  he  admitted 
his  remarks  in  a  somewhat  less  offensive  form;  he  attempted  to 
disable  the  witnesses  and  presented  evidence  of  good  character 
without  much  success.  The  consuUa  de  fe  voted  in  discordia,  and 
the  Suprema  sentenced  him  to  abjure  de  levi,  to  recant,  in  the 
pulpit  on  a  feast-day,  the  propositions,  in  a  fonnula  drawn  up  for 
him,  to  be  recluded  in  a  convent  for  two  years,  to  be  suspended 
from  preaching  for  five  years,  and  to  perform  certain  spiritual 
penances.' 

The  severity  of  this  sentence  shows  how  little  ceremony  there 

was  in  restraining  the  eccentricities  of  the  Spani.'sh  pulpit,  even 

"■when  it  would  be  difficult  to  discern  where  suspicion  uf  lieresy  came 

in.    The  formula  of  retraction  prescrilx-d  rendered  the  humilia- 

^tion  of  the  ceremony  most  bitter.     There  were  forms  suited  for 

the  different  characters  of  propositions,  but  alt  bore  the  essential 

tfeaiure  that  the  culprit  in  the  pulpit  admitted  having  uttered  the 

condemned  expression;  that  the  inquisitors  had  ordered  him  to 

retract  it;  that  he  recognized  that  it  ought  to  be  retracted  and,  as 

an  obedient  son  of  the  Church  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  command, 

he  declared,  of  his  own  free  will,  that  he  had  uttered  a  proposition 

heretical  and  contrary  to  express  passages  of  Holy  Writ  and,  as 

such,  he  retracted  and  unsaid  it  and  confessed  that  he  did  not 

tmderstand  it  when  he  said  it  nor,  for  lack  of  knowledge,  did  he 

understand  the  evil  contained  in  it,  nor  did  he  believe  it  in  its 

heretical  sense,  nor  understand  that  it  was  heresy  and,  as  he  had 

)ken  evil  and  given  occasion  to  be  justly  suspected  that  he 
it  in  an  heretical  sense,  he  was  grieved  uud  begged  pardon  of 
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God  and  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  begged  pardon  and 
mercy  of  the  Holy  Office.  A  notary  wth  a  copy  followed  lus  words 
and,  if  the  performance  was  correct,  made  an  official  attestation 
of  the  fact.' 

Instances  of  tliis  sharp  censorship  of  jiulpit  eloquence  were  by 
no  means  rare.  Thus  in  the  single  tril>uiial  of  Toledo,  after  Madrid ' 
had  been  separated  from  it,  Fray  Juan  de  Navarrete,  Franciscan 
Guardian  of  Talavera,  was  sentenced,  December  19,  1656,  for 
an  heretical  proposition  in  a  sermon,  to  make  a  retraction.  On 
April  21,  1657,  Fray  Diego  Osorio,  regent  of  studies  in  the  Augusj- 
tinian  convent  of  Toledo,  wjis  required  to  retract,  w^as  susfiended 
for  two  years  from  preaching  and  wsvs  banished  for  the  same  period 
from  Madrid  and  Mascaraque.  On  April  23,  1659,  the  Mercer- 
narian,  Maestro  Lucas  de  Lozoya,  Definidor  General  of  his  Order 
and  synotial  judge  of  the  province,  was  condenmed  to  retract, 
was  suspended  from  preaching  for  two  years  and  was  exiled  from 
Madrid  and  Toledo.  Similar  sentences  were  pronounced  July 
14,  16G0,  on  the  Trinitarian  Jacinto  Jose  Suchet,  and  August  31st 
on  the  Franciscan  Juan  de  Teran.  The  Trinitarian,  Juan  de 
iRojas  Becerro,  December  24,  1660,  was  allowed  to  retract  in  the 
audience-chamber,  but  was  suspended  and  banished  for  one  year. 
Juan  Rodriguez  Coronel,  S,  J.,  on  June  28,  1664,  was  suspended 
and  banished  for  two  years,  but  was  not  refjuired  to  retract.  These 
instances  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  frequency  of  these  prosecutions 
and  the  manner  hi  wliich  such  cases  were  treated.  They  offer  a 
-curious  contrast  to  the  mercy  shown,  January  31, 1665,  to  Sebas- 
fjtian  Bravo  de  Biuza,  a.ssiatant  cura  of  Fresno  la  Fuente,  who 
was  only  reprimanded  and  retimred  to  explain  in  the  pulpit  the 
Lmost  offensive  proposition  tliat  the  Virgin  was  a  sinner  and  died 
lio  ?AU? 

This  last  case  suggests  that  favoritism  sometimes  intervened  to 
I  shield  culprits  and  this  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  leniency 
'  shown,  in  1696,  to  Fray  Francisco  Esquerrer.     He  was  the  leading 
Observantiue  preacher  and  theologian  in  V^alencia  and  teacher  of 
theology  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  in  Jdtiva.     It  was  an 
■episode  in  the  quarrel  between  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  over 
[tlie  Immaculate  Conception,  when,  November  13, 1695,  the  Domin- 
ican Fray  Juan  Gascon  denounced  him  to  the  Valencia  tribunal 


•  Modo  de  Prooeder,  fol.  67  (Bihl.  nacional,  MSS.,  D,  122). 
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for  having  defended  at  Jdtiva,  October  9,  1693,  the  proposition 
that  Christ,  in  the  three  days  of  his  death,  was  sacramented  alive 
in  the  heart  of  the  Virgin;  that  he  who  should  die  in  defence  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  would  die  a  martyr,  for  it  was  a  point  of 
faith  settled  by  Scripture,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  the  Apostolic 
Council  of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  cult  of  the  Church.     Gascon  had 
denounced  this  at  the  time,  but  the  tribunal  had  taken  no  notice 
of  it,  and  he  now  repeated  the  charge,  adding  that  Esquerrer, 
preaching  in  1693  at  Olleria,  had  held  it  to  be  a  point  of  faith  that 
the  adoration  of  latria  was  due  to  St.  Francis;  in  the  same  year  at 
Jdtiva  he  preached  that  (!hript  owed  more  to  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
than  St.  Antony  owed  to  Christ.     Also,  when  preaching  about  an 
image  known  as  the  Virgin  of  Salvation,  ho  said  that  she  was  rather 
the  Mother  of  Salvation  than  the  Mother  of  Clirist.     Then,  on 
August  28,  1695,  preaching  to  the  Augustinians  of  Jativa,  he  proved 
logically  that  the  wisdom  of  St.  Aiigustin  was  greater  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  Logos  and,  on  November  6, 1695,  to  the  Franciscana 
of  Jjitiva,  he  declared  that  the  lmniaculat<>  Conception  had  been 
made  a  point  of  faith  by  Alexander  VII  and  Iimocent  XI.     Then 
the  tribunal  at  \iMii  was  spurred  to  action;  it  gathered  evidence 
and  procured  from  the  califieadores  a  definition  that  some  of  the 
propositions  were  blasphemniiP,  others  heretical  and  others  ill- 
aounding.     Early  in  1696  Esquerrer  was  thrown  into  the  secret 
prison;  he  endeavored  to  explain  away  the  propositions;  the  trial 
proceeded  with  unwonted  celerity  and,  on  September  9th,  the  case 
was  suspended  with  merely  the  usual  reprimand  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  propositions  of  October  9,   1693.*    Apparently  the 
Inquisition  was  content  to  have  the  people  fed  upon  such  doctrines. 
It  was  probably  less  to  favoritism  than  to  indolence  that  we 
may  attribute  the  outcome  of  the  case  of  the  Minim,  Fray  N. 
Serra,  lector  in  the  Barcelona  convent  of  S.  Francesco  de  Paula. 
On  St.  Barbara's  day,  December  4,  1721,  he  preached  a  sermon 
in  which,  among  various  other  ineptitudes,  he  said  that  St,  Barbara 
was  a  virgin  and  yet  pregnant,  and  that  Christ  was  the  fourth 
person  of  the  Trinity.    An  artillery  regiment  in  quarters  had  been 
taken  to  the  church  and,  in  the  evening,  some  of  the  officers,  visit- 
ing Dona  Bemarda  Vueltaflores,  amu.sed  themselves  by  repeating 
his  grotesque  utterances,     A  week  later  she  chanced  to  mention 
the  matter  to  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  and  he,  for  the  dis- 


'  Arohiro  hiat.  aacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  45,  Tol.  13-33. 
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charge  of  his  conscience,  carried  the  tale  to  the  tribunal.     Dona 
Bernarda  was  sent  for,  told  what  she  remembered  and  furnished  i 
the  names  of  the  witnesses.    They  were  summoned  and  gave  their] 
evidence.     The  fiscal  fussed  over  it,  said  that  he  had  only  two] 
concurrent  witnesses,  and  wanted  others  of  the  audience  looked  up] 
and  exammed,  which  was  not  done.     The  registers  were  searched,! 
but  no  former  complaints  agwnst  Fray  Serra  were  found.    Theal 
the  fiscal  asked  that  all  the  other  tribunals  of  Spain  be  wTitten] 
to,  which  was  postponed.     On  April  22,  1722  he  had  the  propofd-j 
tions  submitted  to  calificadores,  five  of  whom  unanimously  pro-J 
nounced  that  the  one  relating  to  Clirist  was  formally  heretical  and] 
the  others  scandalous  and  irreverent,  rendering  the  culprit  vehe-j 
mently  suspect  aiid  of  little  sense.     Then  ensued  a  pause  until 
1726,  when  in  July  replies  were  received  from  all  the  tribunals 
that  they  had  nothing  against  Fray  Serra.    Then  followed  another] 
pause,  until  June  27,  1728,  when  the  inquisitors  resolved  that  the  | 
case  should  be  suspended  after  consulting  the  Suprema,  which  i 
assented  with  the  mild  rebuke  that,  as  the  sumaria  had  been  formed 
in  1721,  it  should  have  been  acted  upon  at  once,  in  place  of  waiting  i 
until  1728.* 


Cognizance  of  the  more  or  less  trivial  utterances  of  individuals  | 
continued  to  the  last  and  formed  an  increasing  portion  of  inquisi- 
torial business  as  Judaism  gradually  disappeared.  How  the  people 
were  still  taught  to  keep  a  watch  over  their  fellows  is  exhibited  in  | 
the  case  of  Manuel  Ribes,  of  Valencia,  in  1798.  He  was  a  boy 
only  nine  years  of  ago,  attending  a  primary  school,  who  was 
denounced  by  a  fellow-pupil  for  an  heretical  expression.  That 
the  case  was  seriously  considered  is  inferable  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  suspended,  not  dismissed,  and  remained  of  record  against  the 
child  in  case  of  future  offences.  How  keen,  moreover,  was  the 
inquisitorial  eye  to  discern  peril  to  the  faith,  is  visible  in  the 
prosecution  at  Murcia,  in  1801,  of  Don  Ramon  Rubin  de  Cells  y 
Noriega,  a  dignitary  of  the  cathedral  of  Cartagena  and  rector  of 
the  conciliar  seminary,  for  a  proposition  concealed  in  his  printed 
plan  for  instruction  in  Latin.' 

Under  such  impulses  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  in  this 
later  period  "  propwsitions"  furnished  half  the  business  of  the 


'  MSS.  of  Am.  Philosophical  Society. 

'  Arehivo  hidt.  nucional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
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tribunals.  In  the  register  compiled  in  Valencia  of  all  the  cases 
tried  in  Spain,  after  1780  until  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1820,  the  aggregate  is  6569  cases,  out  of  which  3026,  or  not  far 
from  one-half,  are  designated  as  for  propositions.  Of  these  latter 
748  are  noted  as  suspended  or  laid  aside  in  Valencia,  leaving  2278 
carried  on  through  trial.  Of  the  3543  eases  for  other  offences, 
1469,  as  we  have  seen,  were  for  solicitation,  leaving  only  2074 
as  the  total  number  for  the  miscellaneous  business  of  the  tribunals. 
Those  accused  for  propositions  represent  every  sphere  of  life, 
but  a  larger  portion  than  of  old  belong  to  the  educated  classes — 
clerics,  professional  men,  officers  of  the  army,  municipal  officials, 
professors  in  colleges  and  the  like.' 

That  this  class  of  business  should  increase  was  natural  in  view 
of  the  infiltration  of  the  irreligious  philosophy  and  liberal  ideas  of 
the  later  eighteenth  century,  which  escaped  the  censoi'ship  and 
watchfulness  at  the  ports.  The  Napoleonic  war  poured  a  Rood  of 
this  upon  the  land,  traversed  in  almost  every  part  by  armies, 
whether  hostile  like  the  French  or  heretic  allies  like  the  English. 
Aft€r  the  Restoration,  the  duty  of  the  Inquisition  was  largely  the 
extirpation  of  these  seeds  of  evil  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  .spiritual 
sense,  and  propositions  antipoHOcas,  as  we  sliall  see,  were  as  freely 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  as  the  irTeligiosas.  The  punishments 
inflicted  were  not  usually  severe,  but  the  trial  itself  was  a  sufficient 
penalty,  for  the  accused  was  thrown  into  the  secret  pri.son  during 
the  dilatory  progress  of  his  ca.se,  his  property  was  embargoed  and 
his  career  was  ruined,  while  in  most  eases  he  was  subsequently 
kept  under  strict  sur\'eillance,  for  which  the  inquisitorial  organi- 
zation furnished  special  facilities. 

As  a  typical  case  it  will  suffice  to  allude  to  that  of  two  merchants 
of  Csidiz,  Julian  Boncgo  and  Miguel  Villavicio.sa,  sentenced  in 
1818  by  the  Seville  tribunal,  for  "propositions  and  blasphemies," 
abjure  de  vehemenii  and  to  ten  years'  exile  from  CAdiz,  Seville 
jtl  Madrid,  including  service  in  a  pre.sidio.  In  consideration,  it 
is  said,  of  the  extraordinarily  long  imprisonment  which  they  had 
endured,  the  service  of  the  fonner  was  only  to  be  four  years  in 
Ceute  and  of  the  latter  six  years  in  Melilla.  As  was  so  frequently 
the  case  at  this  time,  the  Suprema  interposed  in  favor  of  leniency 
and  reduced  the  term  to  presidio  for  both  to  two  years.  They 
were  married  men;  the  trial  and  sentence  virtually  meant  ruin, 


'  Archive  hist.,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
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and  probably  influeDce  was  exerted  in  their  behalf  for,  after  six 
months,  the  Suprema  allowed  them  to  return  to  Spain  to  support 
their  families.* 

What  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  propositions  the  record  does 
not  inform  us,  but,  had  the  offence  been  political,  it  is  improbable 
that  this  mercy  would  have  been  shown.  It  if  were  religious,  it 
may  have  been  the  deliberate  expression  of  erroneous  belief,  or 
a  hasty  ejaculation  called  forth  by  an  ebullition  of  wrath  for,  as 
of  old  the  Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  everything  and,  in  its 
awe-inspiring  fashion,  undertook  to  discipline  the  manners  as  well 
as  the  faith  of  the  people.  In  1819,  the  sentence  of  Bartolom^ 
L6pez  of  C6rdova,  for  propositions,  warns  him  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  unbridled  passion  for  gambling  and  lust,  which  had 
caused  his  offence,  and,  in  another  case,  the  culprit's  inconsid- 
erate utterances  are  ascribed  to  his  quarrels  with  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  is  wged  to  reconcile  himself.' 

Thus  to  the  last  the  Inquisition,  in  small  things  as  in  great,  sought 
to  control  the  thoughts  and  the  speech  of  all  men  and  to  make 
every  Spaniard  feel  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  invisible  power 
which,  at  any  moment,  might  call  him  to  account  and  might  blast 
him  for  life. 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  890;  Lib.  435*. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  890. 
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Man's  effort  to  supplement  tlie  limitations  of  his  powers  by 
the  assistance  of  spiritual  agencies,  and  to  obtain  fore-knowledge 
of  the  future,  dates  from  the  earUest  ages  and  is  characteristic  of 
all  races.  \Mien  this  is  attempted  through  the  foimulas  of  an 
establislied  religion  it  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  piety;  when  through 
the  invocation  of  falleji  gods,  or  of  the  ministers  of  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple, or  through  a  perverted  use  of  sacred  rites,  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  law-giver.  When  it  assumes 
to  use  mysterious  secrete  of  nature,  it  has  at  times  been  regarded 
ae  harmless,  and  at  others  it  has  been  classed  with  sorcery,  and 
the  effort  to  suppress  it  has  been  based,  not  on  its  being  a  deceit, 
but  a  crime. 

Wlien  the  Romaii  domination  in  Spain  was  overtlirown  by  the 
Wisigoths,  the  Barbarians  brought  with  them  their  ancestral 
guperstitions,  to  be  superadded  to  the  ancient  Ligurian  beliefs 
and  the  more  recent  Chri.stianized  paganism.  The  more  current 
objectionable  practices  are  indicated  by  the  repressive  laws  of 
successive  Wisigothic  monarchs,  and  it  illustrates  the  imperishable 
^jiature  of  superstitions  that  under  their  generalizations  can  be 
most  of  the  device's  that  have  endured  the  uicessant  war- 
fare of  the  Church  and  the  legislator  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
Wisigothic  ordinances  were  carried,  with  little  change,  into  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  or  Romance  version  of  the  code,  but  their  modera- 
tion was  displeasing  to  Ramiro  I,  who,  in  943,  prescribed  burning 
for  magicians  and  sorcerers  and  is  said  to  have  inflicted  the  penalty 
in  numerous  instances.'  It  is  not  probable  that  this  severity  was 
permanent  for,  as  a  rule,  medieval  legislation  was  singularly 
lenient  to  these  offences,  although,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Jacobo  de  las  Leyes,  in  a  work  addressed  to 


I  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaila,  Lib.  yi,  n.  75. — Joad  Amador  de  \oa  Rios(Reviata 
de  Eapofia,  X\'II,  3S8). 
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Alfonso  X,  classes  among  the  worst  offenders  those  who  slay 
men  by  enchantment.' 

Alfonso  himself,  in  the  Partidas,  treated  magic  and  divination 
as  arts  not  involving  heresy,  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  as  they ' 
were  used  for  good  or  for  evil.'  In  no  land  were  they  more  widely 
developed  or  more  finnly  implanted  in  popular  belief,  for  Spain 
not  only  preserved  the  older  errors  of  Wisigothic  times  but  had 
superadded  those  brought  by  the  Moors  and  had  acquired  others , 
from  the  large  Jewish  population.  The  fataliism  of  Islam  was  aj 
fruitful  source  of  devices  for  winning  foreknowledge.  The  astrol- 1 
oger  and  the  diviner,  so  far  from  being  objects  of  persecution,  were 
held  in  high  honor  among  the  Moors,  and  tlieir  arts  were  publicly 
taught  as  essential  to  the  general  welfare.  In  the  great  school 
of  Cordova  there  were  two  masters  who  taught  astrolog>',  three  of 
necromancy,  pyromancy  and  geomancy,  and  one  of  the  ars  notoria. 
Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  Arabic  writers  are  enumerated 
on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  as  many  on  goetic  magic, 
while  the  use  of  amulets  a.s  preservatives  from  evil  was  universal.* 
Spain  was  the  classic  land  of  magic  whither,  during  the  middle 
ages,  resorted  for  instruction  fronj  all  Europe  those  who  sought 
knowledge  of  its  mysteries,  and  the  works  on  the  occult  arts,  which 
were  circulated  everywhere,  bore  for  the  most  part,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  the  names  of  Arabic  authors. 

Long  after  these  pursuits  had  fallen  elsewhere  imder  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  the  medieval  spirit  of  toleration  continued  in  Spain. 
Until  the  fourteenth  century  was  drawing  to  an  end,  astrology, 
we  are  told,  was  in  general  vogue  among  the  upper  classes,  while 
the  lower  placed  full  confidence  in  the  wandering  mountebanks 
who  overspread  the  land — mostly  Moorish  or  Jewish  women — 
who  pUed  their  trade  under  the  multifarious  names  of  saludadores, 
ensalmadores,  cantndores,  entendederas,  adivinas  and  ajodadores, 
earning  a  livelihood  by  their  various  arts  of  telling  fortunes,  pre- 
serving harvests  and  cattle,  curing  disease,  protecting  from  the 
evil  eye,  and  exciting  love  or  hatred.*  So  little  blame  attached 
to  these  pursuits  that  Miguel  de  Urrea,  Bishop  of  Tarazona  from 
1309  to  1316,  was  popularly  known  as  el  Nigromdntico,  and  his 


'  Florea  de  Ins  Leyes  (Memorial  hist,  espaflol,  II,  243). 

•  Partidas,  P.  vii,  Tit.  ix,  ky  17;  Tit.  xxiii,  leyes  1,  2,  3. 
»  Amador  de  los  Rios,  op.  cU.,  XVU,  382,  3S4-5. 

•  Ibidem,  XVni,  14. 
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portrait  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Tarazona  had  an  inscription 
describing  him  a.s  a  most  skilful  necromancer,  who  even  deluded 
the  devil  with  his  own  arts.' 

The  Church,  however,  did  not  share  in  this  tolerant  spirit  and 
was  preparing  to  treat  those  practices  with  severity.  There  is 
comparative  mildness,  in  1317,  in  the  definition  of  it«  poUcy  by 
Astesanus,  the  leading  canonist  of  his  time  who,  after  reciting  the 
ferocious  imperial  legislation,  adds  that  the  canons  impose  for 
these  arts  a  penance  of  forty  days;  if  the  ofTendrr  refuses  to  perform 
this  he  should,  if  a  layman,  be  excommunicated  and,  if  a  cleric, 
be  confined  in  a  monastery.  If  he  prrsists  in  his  evil  ways,  he 
should,  if  a  shive  be  scourged  and,  if  a  freeman,  be  imprisoned. 
Bishops  should  expel  from  their  dioceses  all  such  persons  and,  in 
;  some  places,  this  is  laudably  accompanied  with  curtailing  their 
garments  and  their  hair.  Yet  the  uncertainty  still  prevailing  is 
indicated  by  the  differences  among  the  doctors  as  to  whether 
priesta  incurred  irregularity  who  misused  in  nuigic  rites  tlie  Eucha- 
rist, the  chrism  and  holy  water,  or  who  baptized  figurines  to  work 
evil  on  the  parties  represented,  and  in  this  doubt  Astesanus 
counsels  obtaining  a  dispensation  as  the  safest  plan.* 

All  doubts  as  to  such  questions  were  promptly  settled.  Pope 
IJohn  XXII  divided  his  restless  activity  between  persecuting 
the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  warring  with  the  Visconti,  combating 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  and  creating  a  wholesome  horror  of  sorcery  in 
all  its  forms.  Imagining  that  conspirators  were  seeking  his  life 
through  magic  arts,  he  ordered  special  inquisitors  appoii^ted  for 
their  extermination  and  urged  the  regular  appointees  to  active 
persecution.  In  various  bulls,  and  particularly  one  known  as 
Super  ilHus  specula,  i.ssued  about  1326,  he  expressed  his  grief 
at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  demons 
throughout  Christendom,  and  ordered  all  who  availed  themselves 
of  such  services  to  be  publicly  anathematized  as  heretics  and  to 
be  duly  punished,  while  all  books  on  the  eubjcct  were  to  be  burnt. 
The  faithful  were  warned  not  to  enter  into  compacts  witli  hell,  or 
to  confine  demons  in  mirrors  and  rings  so  as  to  foretell  the  future, 
and  all  who  disobeyed  were  threatened  with  the  penalties  of  heresy.* 


»  Flore*,  E8])afia  Sagrada,  XLIX,  188,  604. 

•  Astesani  de  Ast  Summa  de  Casibus  Conscienti.T,  P.  i,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  14. 
»  Baynald.  Anaal,  ann.  1317,  n.  52-4;  ann.  1318,  n.  67;  aim.  1320,  n.  51; 
1327,  n.  43.— Bullar.  Roman.  I,  204.— Ripoll,  Bullar.  Ord.  Pradic  II,  192, 
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Thus  the  Church  asserted  authoritatively  the  truth  of  the  poweral 
claimed  by  sorcerers — the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  utterances 
which  did  more,  perhaps,  than  aught  else  to  stimulate  belief  and 
foster  the  development  of  the  evil.    The  prosperity  of  the  sorcerer  ] 
was  baaed  on  popular  credulity,  and  the  deterrent  influence  of  pros- 
pective punishment  weighed  little  against  the  assurance  that  he ! 
could  in  reality  perform  the  service  for  which  he  was  paid. 

There  was  no  Inquisition  in  Castile,  and  the  repros.«<ion  of  these! 
unhallowed  arts  rested  with  the  secular  power,  which  was  irre-j 
sponsive  to  the  papal  commands.    The  Partidas,  with  their  quasi 
approval  of  magic,  were  formally  confirmed,  by  the  C6rtes  of  1348, 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  remained  the  basis  of  its  jurisprudence.  I 
Yet  the  new  impulse  from  Rome  commenced  soon  afterwards] 
to  make  itself  felt.     About  1370  a  law  of  Enrique  III  declared] 
guilty  of  heresy  and  subject  to  its  penalties  all  who  consulted , 
diviners.^    In  this  the  injection  of  heresy  is  significant  of  Ihoi 
source  of  the  new  policy,  reflected  further  in  a  law  of  Juan  I,  | 
in  1387,  which  asserts  that  all  divTners  and  sorcerers  and  astrol- 
ogers, and  those  who  believe  in  them,  are  heretics  to  be  punished  I 
as  provided  in  the  Partidas,  laymen  by  the  royal  officials  and 
clerics  by  their  prelates.*    That  these  laws  accomplished  little  is 
indicated  by  the  increasing  severity  of  the  pragmdtica  of  April  j 
9,  1414,  whdch  ordered  all  royal  and  local  judges,  under  pain  of  I 
loss  of  office  and  one-third  confiscation,  to  put  to  death  all  sorcerers, , 
while  those  who  harbored  them  were  to  be  banished  and  the  prag- 1 
mdtica  itself  was  to  be  read  monthly  in  the  market-places  so  that 
no  one  could  pretend  ignorance.'    Even  the  Mud6jare8  assimi- 
lated themselves  in  this  to  their  Christian  conqiierors,  threatening] 
the  practice  of  sorcery  with  death,  and  warning  all  to  avoid 
divination  and  augury  and  astrology.    This  accomplished  little, 
however,  and,  after  their  enforced  conversion,  the  Moriscos  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  ma-sters  of  the  black  arts.* 

In  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  the  secular  power  seems  to  have  boea 
negligent,  and  the  duty  reverted  to  the  episcopate,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  indifferent.  It  was  not  wholly  so,  however,  for, 
in  1372,  Pedro  Gaaciuerin,  Archbishop  of  Twragona,  ordered  aa 


'  Ordeuonzas  Reales,  viu,  iv,  2.  •  Ibidem,  vin,  i,  9. 

'  Novis.  Reoop.  Lib.  xn,  Tit.  iv,  ley  2. 

*  Tratadoe  de  Legialacion  MuhamedAzta,  pp.  143,  251  (Mem.  biat.  espaflol, 
Tom,  V).— Bleda,  Cor6aica,  p.  1025. 
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investigation  of  his  province  by  testes  synodales,  and  among  the 
matters  to  be  inquired  into  was  whether  there  were  sorcerers. 
Even  Inquisitor  Eymerich  appears  to  consider  it  as  hi  no  way 
the  business  of  the  Holy  Office,  when  he  seeks  to  impress  upon  all 
bishops  the  duty  of  searcliing  for  such  enemies  of  Christ,  and  of 
punishing  them  with  all  severity,' 

In  Castile,  while  all  the  arts  of  sorcery  were  reckoned  heretical, 
jurisdiction  over  them  remained  secular,  even  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  aUlvough,  among  Isabella's  good 
qualities,  is  enumerated  her  exceeding  abhorrence  of  diviners  and 
eorcerers  and  all  practiticmers  nf  similar  arts.*  There  was  evi- 
dently no  thought  of  diverting  the  Inquisition  from  its  labors 
among  the  New  Christians,  when  a  royal  decree  of  1500  ordered 
all  corregidors  and  justiciaa  to  investigate  as  to  the  existence  in 
their  districts  of  diviners  and  such  persona,  who  were  to  be  arrested 
and  punished  if  laymen,  while  if  clerics  they  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  their  prelates  for  due  castigation.' 

The  question  of  jurisdiction,  in  fact,  was  a  difficult  one,  which 
required  prolonged  debate  to  settle.  It  is  true  that,  in  1511,  a 
ease  in  Saragossa  shows  the  Inquisition  exercising  it,  but  a  discus- 

[aion  to  which  this  gave  rise  indicates  that  as  yet  it  was  a  novelty. 

{-Some  necromancers  were  condemned  by  the  tribunal  and  the 
inqmsitors  asked  whether  confiscation  followed.  Inquisitor-gen- 
eral Enguera  decided  in  the  affirmative,  but  referred  to  Ferdinand 
for  confirmation.  The  king  instructed  the  archbishop  to  assemble 
the  inquisitors  and  some  impartial  lawyers  to  discuss  the  question 
and  report  to  him;  tlieir  conclusion  was  in  favor  of  the  crown  and 
not  till  then  did  he  order  the  receiver  to  sequestrate  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  which  was  considerable.  The  fact  that  it 
had  not  been  sequestrated  indicates  that  there  had  been  no  pre- 
cedent to  guide  the  tribunal.*  Soon  after  this,  in  Catalonia,  there 
came  a  demand  for  the  more  effective  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 

'  Villonueva,  Viage  Literario,  XX,  190.— Eymerici  Director,  p.  202  (Ed.  Venet. 
1607). 

•  Pulgar,  Crcmica,  P.  u,  cap.  iv. 

•  Nueva  Recop.,  Lib.  \nii,  Tit.  iii,  ley  7. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  3,  fol.  156,  158,  170,  186;  Lib.  927,  fol,  446. 
The  partieB  in  this  caae  were  doubtlesa  Garcia  de  QomalaQ  and  Martin  de 

reUxed  in  person,  and  Miguel  SdDchez  de  Romeral  in  effigy,  aa  hireju 
^atrtikgot,  June  16,  1511,  at  Saragossa. — Libro  Verde  (lievista  de  Espaila,  CVI, 
576,  581,  582).     Prior  to  this  several  women  had  been  burnt  as  witches,  aa  we 
aee  hereafter. 
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tion,  in  order  to  repress  sorcery.  When  the  Concordia  of  1512 
was  arranged,  one  of  the  petitions  of  the  Cfirtes  was  that  it  should 
put  into  execution  the  bull  Super  iUius  specula  of  John  XXII, 
and  that  the  king  should  procure  from  the  pope  the  confirmation 
of  the  bull.  There  was  no  objection  to  this,  and  Leo  X  accordingly 
revived  the  bull  and  ordered  its  enforcement  in  Aragon.*  It 
must  have  been  immediately  after  this  that  the  t^dict  of  Faith, 
in  the  Aragonese  kingdoms,  required  the  denunciation  of  sorcery, 
for,  in  the  Sicilian  instructions  of  1515,  issued  to  allay  popular 
discontent,  it  was  provided  that  this  clause  should  only  \:te  operative 
when  the  sorcery  was  heretical.*  Convictions,  however,  were  few, 
at  least  in  Aragon,  for  after  those  of  1511  there  were  no  relaxations 
for  8<ircery  until  Februaiy  28,  1528,  when  Fray  Miguel  Calvo  was 
burnt;  the  next  case  was  that  of  Mossen  Juan  Omella,  March  13, 
1537,  and  no  further  relaxations  occur  in  the  list  which  extends 
to  1574.' 

Castile  followed  the  example  of  Aragon,  and  Archbishop  Man- 

ri(|ue  (1523-1538)  added  to  the  Edict  of  Faith  six  clauses,  giving 

in  full  detail  the  practices  of  magic,  sorcery  and  divination.*     Yet, 

as  late  as  1539,  Ciruelo  seems  to  regard  the  crime  as  subject 

wholly  to  secular  jurisdiction,  for  he  warns  sovereigns  that,  as 

kthey  hold  the  place  of  God  on  earth,  they  should  have  more  zeal 

If  or  the  honor  of  God  than  for  their  own,  and  should  chastise  these 

I  offenders  accordingly,  being  certain  that  they  would  be  held  to 

strict  account  for  their  negligence.* 

The  que.stion,  in  fact,  was  a  somewhat  intricate  one,  admitting 
of  nice  discussion.  In  1257,  not  long  after  the  founding  of  the 
Old  Inquisition,  Alexander  IV  was  asked  whether  it  ought  to 
take  cognizance  of  divination  and  sorcery,  when  he  replied  that  it 
must  not  be  tliverted  from  its  proper  duties  and  must  leave  such 
offenders  to  their  regular  judges,  unless  there  was  manifest  heresy 


'  PragniAticas  y  altrcs   Drets  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  i.  Tit.  viii,  cap.  i,  i  34; 
cap.  2. 
'  Archive  de  Simanoai!,  Inq,,  Lib.  918,  fol,  382. 

*  Libro  Verde  de  Amgon  (Revlsta  de  Espafia,  CVI,  pp.  676,  582). 

*  Llorente,  Hist.  crit.  cap.  xv,  Art.  1,  n.  21. 

*  Reprovacion  de  las  Supcraticiones,  P.  i,  cap.  i,  n.  14. 

Thia  book  is  the  Spanish  classic  on  the  subject.  Maestro  Pedro  Ciruelo  served 
as  inquisitor  in  Saragossa  for  thirty  }'ears  and  was  professor  at  .\lca]&.  His 
work  appeared  in  Salamanca,  iu  1539,  wtiere  it  was  reprinted  in  1540  and  1566 
and  again  in  Barcelona  in  1028,  with  notes  by  the  learned  Doctor  Pedro  Antonio 
cu,  at  the  iuatanoe  of  Miguel  Santos,  Dishop  of  SoLwna. 
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involved,  a  decision  which  was  repeated  more  than  once  and  was 
finally  enilx)dit'd  in  the  canon  law  by  Boniface  VIII.'  There 
was  no  definition,  however,  as  to  wliat  constituted  heresy  in  these 

Ixnatters,  until  the  sweeping  declaration  of  John  XXII  that  all  were 
heretical,  but  in  this  there  was  a  clear  inference  that  his  bulls  were 
directed  solely  to  malignant  magic  working  through  the  invocation 
and  adoration  of  demons.  This,  however,  comprised  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  vast  array  of  superstitious  observances,  on  which 
theological  aubtilty  exhausted  its  dialectics.  Many  of  these  were 
perfectly  harmless,  such  as  the  simple  charms  of  the  wise-women 
for  the  cure  of  di.sease.  Others  were  pseudo-scientific,  like  the 
Cabala,  the  Ars  Notoria  and  the  Ars  Paulina,  by  which  universal 
knowledge  was  attained  through  certain  formulas.     Others  again 

.taught  .spelk,  innocent  in  themselves,  to  protect  harvests  from 

[Insect  plagues  and  cattle  from  murrain.  There  were  infinite 
jradations,  leading  up  to  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  demons, 
besides  the  multiplied  resources  of  the  diviner  in  palmistry, 
hydromancy,  crysttjlomancy  and  the  rest — oneiroscopy,  or  dream- 
expounding,  being  a  special  stumbling-block,  in  view  of  its  scrip- 
tural warrant.  To  define  where  heresy  began  and  ended  in  these, 
to  decide  between  presumable  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  resort  to  evil  spirits,  was  no  easy  matter,  and  by  common 
consent  the  decision  turned  upon  whether  there  was  a  pact,  express 
or  implied,  with  the  demon.  This  only  created  the  necessity  of  a 
new  definition  as  to  what  constituted  pact  and,  in  1.398,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  sought  to  settle  this  by  declaring  that  there  was 
au  implied  pact  in  all  superstitious  observances,  of  which  the 
result  could  not  rea.sonabIy  be  expected  from  God  or  from  nature.' 
This  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  conception  of  heretical 
sorcery,  but  it  still  left  open  the  tjuestion  a.si  to  what  might  or  might 

I  not  be  reasonable  expt^ctation,  and  it  was  merely  an  opinion, 
albeit  of  the  mo.st  authoritative  theological  body  in  Eurojie. 

Discussion  continued  as  lively  as  ever.  In  1492,  Bernardo 
Basin,  a  learned  canon  of  Saragossa,  considered  it  necessary  to 
prove  by  logic  that  all  pact  with  the  demon,  implicit  or  explicit, 
if  not  heresy  was  yet  to  be  treated  as  heresy.*  In  1494,  the 
Reperlorium  Ingnisitorum  in  quoting  the  canon  law,  that  sorcery 


•  Raynald.  Annal.,  ann.  1258,  n.  23.— Pottbast,  Regesta,  n.  17,745,  18,396,— 
Lib.  V  in  Sexto,  Tit.  ii,  c.  8  j  4. 

'  D'Argtntr^,  Collect,  judic.  de  no^'ia  Erroribufl,  I,  n,  164. 
'  Bemardi  Basin  Tract,  de  Artibus  magicia,  Concl.  i-x. 
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mufEt  savor  of  heresy  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  gtill 
admits  that  there  is  uo  little  difficulty  in  defining  what  is  meant 
by  savoring  of  heresy,  while  even  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Pena  tells  us  that  no  question  excited  more  frequent  debate.* 
It  is  true  that,  in  1451,  Nicholas  V  had  conferred  on  Hugues  le 
Noir,  Inquisitor  of  France,  cognizance  of  divination,  even  when 
not  heretical,  but  this  had  been  a  sj^ecial  provision,  long  since 
forgotten.' 

The  tendency,  however,  was  irresistible  to  extend  the  definition 
of  heretical  sorcery,  and  to  bring  everytliing  mider  the  Inquisition. 
In  1552  Bishop  Simancas  argues  that  the  demon  introduces 
himself  into  all  superstitious  practices  and  charms,  even  without 
the  intention  of  the  man ;  he  admits  that  many  jurists  argue  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  divinations  and  sorceries  savor  of  mani- 
fest heresy,  and  therefore  inquisitors  have  not  cognizance  of  them, 
but  the  contrary  is  accepted  by  law,  reason  and  custom,  for  it  is 
a  well-knov\ii  rule  that,  wlien  there  is  a  doubt  whether  a  judge 
has  jurisdiction,  the  jurisdiction  is  his,  and  this  matter  is  not 
^  exceptional ;  inquisitors  can  proceed  against  all  guilty  of  these 
[offences  as  suspect  of  heresy  and  this  is  received  in  practice.'  Yet 
'in  practice  these  conclusions  were  reachcnl  tentatively.  In  1637 
Doctor  CJiron  de  Loaysa,  reporting  the  results  of  a  visitation  uf 
the  Toledo  tribunal,  says  that  he  has  examined  many  processes 
for  sorcery  and  desires  instructions,  for  there  are  a  number  w^hich 
are  more  foul  and  filthy  than  heretical;  and  even  as  late  as  1568 
tlie  Suprema,  in  acting  on  the  Barcelona  visitation  of  de  Soto 
Salazar,  reproves  Inquisitor  Mexia  for  inflicting  a  fine  of  ten  ducats 
and  spiritual  penances  on  Perebona  Nat,  for  having  used  charms 
and  uttered  certain  words  over  a  sick  woman ;  such  cases,  it  says, 
do  not  pertain  to  the  Inquisition,  and  in  future  he  must  leave  all 
such  matters  to  the  Ordinary,  to  whom  they  belong.^ 

The  tribuntds  evidently  were  leas  doubtful  than  the  Suprema 
as  to  their  powers.    Among  the  practitioners  who  speculated  on 


'  Repprtor.  Itiquisit.  «.  v  Supers  haresim  post  v.  HoBretinrcha — Pegwe  Com- 
ment. Lxvit  in  lOyinerici  Director.  P.  n. 

'  Ripoll,  liuUar.  Ord.  Prjctlic,  111,  301.— Cf.  Alph.  de  Castro  de  justa  H»retioor. 
Punilione,  Lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

•  Sinmnca)  de  Cath.  Institt,,  Tit.  xxx,  n.  20,  21;  Tit.  Lxm,  n.  12.— Cf.  .•Uphcma 
de  Caatro,  loc.  cil.,  cap.  14,  15. 

'  Dibl.  ptiblica  de  Toledo,  .S:ila  5,  Estante  II,  Tab.  3. — ArduTO  de  .Simancas, 
Iiiq.,  Visitaa  de  Barcelona,  Leg,  15,  fol.  20. 
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popular  credulity  there  were  some  called  zahories,  who  claimed 
a  special  gift  of  being  able  to  see  beneath  the  surface  when  it  waa 
not  covered  with  blue  cloth,  and  who  were  employed  to  discover 
springs  of  water,  veins  of  metal,  buried  treasure  and  corpses,  as 
well  as  aposthumcs  and  other  internal  diseases.  There  was  no  pre- 
tence of  magic  in  this  but,  in  1567,  Juan  de  Mateba,  a  boy  of  14, 
who  claimed  among  other  gifts  to  be  a  zahori,  was  sentenced  by 
the  Saragossa  tribunal  to  fifty  lashes  in  the  prison,  to  six  years' 
reclusion  in  a  convent  under  instruction,  and  subsequently  to  a 
year's  exile,  together  with  prolnbition,  under  pain  of  two  hundred 
lashes  tlirough  the  streets,  to  cure  by  c^jnjurations,  or  to  claim 
that  he  has  grace  to  effect  cures,  to  divhie  the  future,  or  to  see 
corpses  and  other  things  imder  the  earth. ^ 

Whatever  doubts  existed  rapidly  disappeared.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  see  where  the  heresy  lay  which  earned,  from  the  Sara- 
gossa tribunal,  in  1585,  a  public  scourging  for  Gracia  Melcro, 
because  she  kept  the  finger  of  a  man  who  had  bt^n  hanged,  together 
with  a  piece  of  the  halter,  thinking  that  they  would  bring  her 
good  luck.'  In  fact,  by  this  time  the  omnipresent  demon  was 
held  accountable  for  everything.  A  case  exciting  considerable 
attention  in  1588  was  that  of  Elvira  de  Cespedes,  tried  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  Toledo,  who,  as  a  slave-girl  at  the  age  of  16,  was  married 
to  Crist/jval  Lombardo  of  Jaen  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  still  Uving 
at  Seville.  Subsequently  at  San  Luear  she  fell  in  love  with  her 
mistress  and  seduced  her,  as  well  as  many  other  women.  Run- 
ning away,  she  assumed  male  attire  and,  during  the  rebellion  of 
Granada  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  company  of  Don  Luis  Ponce. 
In  Madrid  she  worked  in  a  hospital,  obtained  a  certificate  as  a 
surgeon  and  practised  the  profession.  At  Yepes  she  offered 
marriage  to  a  girl,  but  the  absence  of  beard  and  her  effeminate 
appearance  caused  her  sex  to  be  questioned;  she  was  medically 
examined,  pronounced  to  be  a  man  and  the  Vicar  of  Madrid 
granted  a  Ucence  under  which  the  marriage  was  solenmized. 
Doubts,  however,  still  continued; she  was  denomiced  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Ocafia,  who  arre.sted  her  and  handed  her  over  to  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  the  course  of  her  trial  she  was  duly  examined  by  physi- 
cians, who  declared  her  to  be  a  woman  and  that  her  career  could 
only  be  explained  by  the  arts  of  the  demon.    This  explanation 


'  Archivo  de  Sinumcas,  Inq.,  Lib.  726. 
»  Bibl.  moional,  MSS.,  PV,  3,  n.  20. 
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satisfied  all  doubts;  she  was  sentenced  to  appear  in  an  auto,  to 
abjure  rfe  levi,  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes  and  to  serve  in  a 
hospital  ten  years  without  pay.  In  this  the  tribunal  was  mer- 
ciful, for  hermaphrodites  customarily  had  a  harsher  measure  of 
justice.' 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  the  definition  of  pact  by  the 
University  of  Paris  came  to  he  so  extended  as  to  cover  every 
possible  act  that  might  be  classed  as  superstitious — all  the  old 
women's  cures  and  all  the  traditional  usages  and  beliefs  that  had 
accumulated  through  credulous  generations  trained  to  place  con- 
fidence in  unintelligible  phrases  and  meaningless  actions — for  any 
result  greater  than  could  naturally  be  produced,  if  not  attributable 
to  God  was  perforce  ascribed  to  pact  with  the  demon.  Torre- 
blanca  thus  assures  us  that,  in  the  cure  of  disease,  pact  is  to  be 
inferred  when  nothing,  either  natural  or  supernatural,  is  employed, 
but  only  words,  secretly  or  openly  uttered,  a  touch,  a  breathing, 
or  a  simple  cloth  which  has  no  virtue  in  itself.  So  it  is  with  prayers 
and  verbal  formulas  approved  by  the  Church,  but  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  for  which  they  were  framed,  or  even 
exorcisms  or  conjurations  against  disease  and  tempests  and  cater- 
pillars and  drought,  employed  without  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  or  by  those  who  have  not  the  Order  of  Exorcists.  There 
is  pact  in  the  use  of  idle  prayers,  as  to  stop  bleeding  with  In  san- 
guine Adas  orta  est  mom,  or  Sanguis  mane  in  te  td  sanguis  Christi 
mansit  in  se;  or  of  false  ones,  as  for  head-ache  Virgo  Maria  Jor- 
danum  transivit  el  tunc  S.  Stephanus  ei  ohviavit;  or  of  absurd  ones 
as  the  old  Danatadarics,  or  the  more  modern  Abrach  Haynum  etc., 
or  that  inscribed  on  bread  Iriimi  Teherioni  etc.;  or  that  against 
the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  Hax,  Pax,  Max.  Suspect  of  pact  are  pious 
and  holy  prayers,  in  which  some  extraneous  or  unltnown  sign  is 
introduced,  written  and  hung  on  the  neck,  or  anything  by  the 
wearing  of  which  protection  is  expected  from  sudden  death  or 
imprisonment  or  the  gallows:  also  the  use  of  natural  objects  which, 
by  their  nature  are  not  fitted  for  the  expected  results,  or  which 
are  inefficient  of  themselves  and  are  supposed  to  derive  virtue 
from  words  employed,  or  are  applied  with  prayers  and  observances 


'  Mas.  of  Library  of  Univ  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. — Catilogo  de  las  causas  segui- 
dos  ante  el  tribunal  de  Toledo,  pp.  84,  326  (Madrid,  1903). 

Mendo  tells  u*  (Epitonw?  Opinionutn  MonUium,  Append,  de  Matrimonio,  n.  4) 
of  similar  ooaes  in  'wiucli  the  unfortunates  were  burnt. 
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not  prescribed  by  the  Church  and,  finally,  all  cures  of  disease 
which  physicians  cannot  explain.'  Moreover,  theologians  decided 
that  in  sorcery  there  was  no  parvitas  materia:,  or  triviality,  which 
redeemed  it  from  being  a  mortal  sin.' 

Thus  all  wise-women  and  charlatans  became  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  no  richer  field  for  the  folk- 
lorist  can  be  found  than  in  their  numerous  trials,  where  all  the 
details  of  their  petty  devices  and  spells  and  charms  are  reported 
at  length.    There  was  the  corresponding  duty  imposed  on  it  to 

,extemunate  nil  popular  superstitions  throughout  the  land,  and 
possibly  it  might  have  had  a  measure  of  success  in  this  if  it  could 
have  treated  these  practitioners  as  impostors.  Unfortunately  its 
jurisdiction  over  them  wjis  based  on  the  reality  of  their  exercising 
demonic  powers,  and  their  persecution  only  tended  to  confirm 
popular  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  their  ministrations,  while  the 
public  reading  of  their  sentences  con  meritos  spread  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  their  powers  and  formulas. 

If  aught  was  lacking  to  strengthen  belief  in  sorcery  and  divina- 
tion it  was  furnished,  in  1585,  by  Sixtus  V,  in  his  solemn  bull 
Cceli  et  TerrcF.  In  this  he  denounced  astrology  and  all  other  species 
of  divination,  all  magic  incantations,  the  invocation  and  consul- 
tation of  demons,  the  abuse  of  the  sacraments,  the  pretended 
imprisonment  of  demons  in  rings,  mirrors  and  vials,  the  obtaining 
of  responses  from  demoniacs  or  lymphatic  or  fanatic  women; 
he  commanded  all  prelates  and  bishops  and  inquisitors  diligently 

rio  prosecute  and  punish  all  who  were  guilty  of  these  illicit  divi- 
nations, sorceries,  superstitions,  magic,  incantations  and  other 
detestable  wickedness,  even  though  hitherto  they  had  no  faculty 
to  do  so,  and  the  rules  of  the  Tridentine  Index,  prohibiting  all 
works  on  divination  and  magic  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.*  The 
Spanish  Inquisition,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  before  exercised 
all  the  faculties  conferred  by  the  bull,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  in  1595,  it  obtained  for  the  first  time,  in  the  commission 

^issued  to  Inquisitor-general  Manrique  de  Lara,  a  clause  covering 
11  who  practised  these  diabolical  arts,  and  all  who  believed  and 


'  Torreblanca,  Epitome  Delictorum  aive  de  Magia,  Lib.  n,  cap.  ix. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Seville,  in  1618.     My  copy  is  of 
Lyons,  1678. 

*  Th.  Sanchez  in  Pnrcepta  Decalogi  Lib.  n,  cap.  xl,  n.  13. 
'  Pegiue  Append,  in  Eymerici  Director.,  p.  142. 
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employed  them— a  clause  retained  in  all  subsequent  commissions.* 
The  Inquisition,  in  fact,  had  not  welcomed  the  bull,  |x)8.sibly  inj 
fear  of  claims  based  on  it  of  cumulative  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
It  did  not  allow  it  to  be  published  in  Spain  until  1612  when,  for 
some  reason,  a  Romance  version  was  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
tribunals  with  orders  for  its  publication  and  enforcement,  leading 
subsequent  writers  to  attribute  to  it  the  cognizance  of  these  mat*] 
ters  by  the  Inquisition.* 

Not  only  had  the  Inquisition,  as  we  have  seen,  exercised  juris-] 
diction  over  sorcery,  but  as  usual  it  claimed  this  to  be  exclusiva  j 
and  warned  off  all  trespassers.     As  a  matter  of  form  it  conceded  i 
that  non-heretical  sorcery  was  mixti  fori — was  subject  to  either 
the  secular  or  spiritual  court  which  first  commenced  action* — but ! 
non-heretical  sorcery  had  become  non-existent,  and  the  Inqui^- 
tion  was  as  resolute  in  maintaining  its  exclusive  claims  in  this  aa  i 
in  all  else.     It  mattered  Uttle  that,  in  1598,  the  Cartes  petitioned 
for  the  total  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  sorcery,  divination,  auguries 
and  enchantments,  and  that  Pliilip  II  responded  by  ordering  the 
revival  and  enforcement  of  the  ferocious  law  of  1414  inflicting 
severe  penalties  on  secular  judges  who  did  not  put  sorcerers  to 
death.'    If  this  produced  any  effect,  wWch  is  doubtful,  it  was  but 
temporary.     Alre^idy,  in  1594,  we  find  the  Toledo  tribunal  com- 
pelling the  corregidor  to  surrender  Isabel  de  Soto,  after  he  had 
pronounced  sentence.     Her  offences  had  been  the  giving  of  love- 
powders,  which  she  asserted  were  holy  and  need  not  be  confessed; 
curing  a  child  with  a  parclunent  inscribed  with  crosses,  and  using 
certain  divinations  to  bring  a  man  from  the  Indies — all  harmless 
enoiigh  frauds,  for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  abjure  de  tew, 


^  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  IV,  fol.  H8, 124, 137;  Lib.  V,  pnasim.— 
Archivo  de  Simancas,  Gracia  y  Juerticia,  Leg.  629. 

The  clause  reads — "  necDon  do  haire«d  scu  apvostasia  de  fide  suspectos,  sortilcgia 
jnanirestain  hirreaim  gapicntla,  divinationes  et  iocantatiouee  aliaquc  diabolica 
inalcficia  ct  prcatigia  comrtiittcntcs,  aiit  mogicaa  ot  nccromanticas  artes  exer> 
oontes,  SUorumque  credentcs,  sequaces,  defensorcs,  fautorcs  et  reoeptatorea. . . . 
par  te  rel  aliuiu  bgu  alios  prout  juris  fuerit  inquirendi,  prooedecdi  et  ezequi 
aeu  inquiri,  proocdi  et  exequi  faciendi," 

'  Torreblanca,  Lib.  ni,  cap.  ix,  Append.;  Defensa,  cap.  ii,  p.  536. — Archivo 
hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  VaJyncia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 

The  bull,  however,  vraa  not  reodvcd  iu  Valencia  until  161G. — Ibidem,  Leg.  6, 
n,  2,  fol  56. 

"  Torreblanca,  cap.  nc,  n.  25-26. 

*  Nueva  liecop..  Lib.  viu,  Tit.  iii,  ley  8. — Novla.  Recop.,  Lib.  in,  Tit.  v,  ley  2, 
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to  hear  mass  in  the  audience-chamber  and  to  undergo  six  years 
of  exile.  This  severity,  however,  was  mercy  itself  in  comparison 
with  the  corregidor's  sentence,  which  had  been  scourging  and  per- 
petual exile.* 

This  assertion  of  exclusive  cognizance  continued.  In  1648, 
Ana  Andres  was  undergoing  prosecution  in  both  the  secular  and 
episcopal  courts,  when  the  \'aUadolid  tiibunal  claimed  her,  took 
her  and  tried  and  sentenced  her.'  In  1659,  Pedro  Martinez  Ruvio, 
Archbishop  of  Palermo,  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  proposed 
to  enforce  a  brief  of  tlrogory  XV,  in  1023,  directed  jigainst  sorcerers. 
The  Suprema  promptly  presented  to  Philip  TV  a  consulta,  repre- 
senting that  simple  supeistitions  were  ju.sticiable  by  bishops  but, 
where  there  wjis  even  light  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  Inquisition  had 
exclusive  cognizance.  It  could  inhibit  liim  with  censures  it  said, 
but  a  royal  oitler  prohibiting  hitn  from  proceeding  with  so  pre- 
judicial an  innovation  wjia  preferable  as  less  demonstrative,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  signed  whatever  letters  the 
Suprema  laid  before  him.' 

When  dealing  with  the  common  run  of  officials,  the  Inquisition 
enforced  its  claims  with  its  customary  peremptory  aggressiveness. 
In  1701,  the  Valencia  tribunal  learned  that  the  paheres,  or  local 
officials  of  Tortosa,  were  trying  for  sorcery  Jusepa  Zorita,  Franeisca 
Caaet  and  a  girl.  On  November  30th  they  were  ordered  to  cease 
proceedings  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  five  hundred 
ducats  for  each  official  concerned,  while  Pedro  Martin  Ay  cart, 
archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  was  commissioned,  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, to  {wst  them  on  the  church  doors  Jis  excommunicated, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  accused  in  the  royal  prison  and  hold 
them  until  further  orders.  There  was  some  dehiy  and,  on  January 
4,  1702,  the  authorities  of  Tortosa  were  served  with  a  denuind, 
under  the  same  penalties,  to  surrender  the  prisoners  and  the 
papers  to  Aycart.,  with  notification  that  prosecution  would  follow 
reftisal.  This  was  effectual;  the  prisoners  were  surrendered  and 
were  duly  tried  by  the  tribunal* 

Perhaps  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Inquisition  is  to  be  seen  in  its  treatment  of  astrology.     All  divi- 

•  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaDe,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
,  •  Archivo  dc  Simanca-s,  Inq.,  Log.  552,  fol.  37. 
Ibidem,  Lib.  52,  fol.  IS. 
I  Ardiivo  hist,  nacioaal,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  3,  t<A.  \V-\1S. 
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nation  which  pretended  to  reveal  the  future  had  long  been  regarded 
as  heretical,  on  acc<(unt  of  its  denial  of  human  frec-viU  and  its 
assertion  of  fate.  This  apphed  especially  to  astrologj',  with  its 
array  of  horoscopes  and  its  a8sum|jtion  that  the  destinies  of  men 
were  ruled  by  the  stars.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Pietro  d  'Abano, 
the  greatest  physician  of  his  time,  was  prosecuted  and  only  escaped 
condemnation  by  opportunely  dying,  in  1316,  in  Padua,  and  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  the  foremost  astrologer  of  the  age,  was  burnt  alive  in 
Florence,  in  1327.  In  spit-e  of  these  examples,  the  j)rofession  of 
astrology  contmucd  to  flourish  unchecked,  and  astrologers  were 
indisi>ensable  oflicials  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  prelates.  Theo- 
logians and  canonists  persevered  in  its  condemnation.  Ciruelo, 
while  admitting  that  the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
weather  and  on  pereons  is  lawful,  like  the  practice  of  medicine, 
holds  that  foretelling  from  them  what  they  cannot  foreshadow  can 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  demon,  and  all  who  practise  this 
should  be  punislied  as  half-necromancers.'  Simancas  classes 
astrolog>'  with  all  other  nietliods  of  divination,  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  the  operation  of  the  demon,  and  those  who  make  every- 
thing depend  upon  the  stars  are  perfected  heretics.'  These  con- 
demnations however  were  purely  academical;  the  old  prohibitions 
had  become  obsolete;  belief  in  the  science  was  almost  universal; 
it  wa.s  not  only  openly  practised  but  openly  taught,  and  there  is 
significance  in  the  fact  tliat,  in  the  Index  of  1559,  while  there  are 
general  prohibitions  of  all  books  on  necromancy  and  divination 
by  lots,  there  is  none  of  those  on  astrology,  which  must  have  been 
numerous,  and  only  two  obscure  works  on  nativities  are  forbidden.' 
Indeed,  one  of  the  petitions  of  the  Cartes  of  1570  represents  that 
in  consequence  of  physicians  not  studying  astrology  many  failed 
in  their  cures,  wherefore  the  king  was  asked  to  order  that  in  the 
universities  no  one  should  be  graduated  as  a  physician  who  was 
not  a  barhiller  in  .astrology,  to  which  the  royal  reply  was  that  the 
Diuncil  would  consult  the  universities  and  determine  what  was 
fitting.* 

It  therefore  manifests  no  Uttle  determination  of  purpose  that, 


•  Reprovacion  rle  las  Supersticiones,  P.  ii,  Cap.  iii. 
'  De  Cath.  Insfitt.  Tit.  xxi,  n.  9;  Tit.  Lxiii,  n.  7. 

■  Reusch,  Die  IndiwB,  pp.  217,  22.'),  227.  2aii,  239.— Tlio  two  prohibited  hooka 
are  Arcandam  de  rvUivUatihus  sen  jaUilia  dies  and  Johanties  Schonerua  de  naiivi- 

♦  C6rtc8  de  Cordova  del  aflo  de  sctcnta,  rcticion  71  (Alcaic,  1575). 
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before  Sixtiis  V,  in  his  bull  of  1585,  had  ordered  the  suppressioi 
of  astrology  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Suprema,  in  1582,  attacked  i 
in  its  stronghold,  the  University  of  Salamanca,  sending  thithq 
in  March  the  Valladolid  inquisitor,  Juan  de  Arrese,  with  an  cdi0 
condemning  all  the  practices  of  the  st»-t;alied  science.  In  a  !ett^ 
of  the  10th,  Arrese  says  that  he  had  been  there  for  eight  daya| 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  publishing  the  edict,  but  h| 
expects  to  do  so  the  next  day.  Then,  on  the  20th,  he  rep<^rts  tha| 
he  is  obtaining  the  first  results  and  is  overwhelmed  with  thent 
there  arc  many  who  teach  judicial  astrology,  both  genethliacal,  i^ 
casting  nativities,  and  in  answering  all  questions  put  to  thenjj 
and  they  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  only  teach  wha| 
is  in  the  books  that  are  permitted.  Those  inculpated  under  th(( 
edict  are  bo  numerous  that  it  would  be  an  infinite  affair  to  punid 
them,  and  to  overlook  them  would  be  worse,  for  they  expect  ti 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Meanwhile  he  has  taken  testimony  as  %( 
some  and  has  suspended  others  till  he  receives  ordere,  to  which  th| 
reply  was  to  go  on  taking  testimony  and  report  the  resuUe.  TheBJ 
on  March  31st  he  writes  that  he  is  still  gathering  evidence  again^j 
the  teachers  of  astrology,  among  whom  are  some  who  treat  (^ 
invocation  of  demons  and  necromancy,  especially  Diego  P<5rej 
de  Messa,  who  had  been  lianishetl  for  other  offences  by  the  maestri 
escnela  and  is  in  hiding,  l)ut  Arrese  had  ordered  his  arrest.  Thei^ 
on  April  24th,  Arrese  forwards  a  declaration  drawn  up  by  Macsti^ 
Munoz,  professor  of  astrology,  for  such  action  as  the  SuprenU 
may  please  to  take.  At  the  same  time  he  says  that  all  those  occU 
pied  in  making  astrological  predictions  excuse  themselves  on  tin 
ground  that,  under  the  statut^rs  of  the  university,  this  is  ordered 
to  be  taught;  he  suggests  that  the  Suprema  shall  prohibit  teachin| 
from  such  books,  and  also  judicial  astrology,  except  as  regardi 
weather,  but  there  are  also  indications  of  magic,  about  which  hi 
promises  further  information.'  The  documents  before  me  faj 
to  state  what  action  the  Suprema  took  with  the  professors  and 
teachers,  but  that  this  was  the  condition  in  the  foremost  Spanisl 
seat  of  learning  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  eradicatiii| 
beliefs  so  widely  spread  and  so  firmly  established.  That  it  fortl^ 
with  suppressed  the  public  teacliing  of  astrology  is  indicated  bj 
the  Prohibitory  Index,  which  appeared  the  following  year,  1583 
This  proscribed  all  books  and  writings  that  treat  of  the  science  n 

I*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1157,  foL  17-20.  I 

voift  IV  18  ^^M 
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predicting  the  future  by  the  stars,  and  it  forbade  all  persons  from 
forming  forecasts  as  to  matters  de{)endeut  on  free-will  or  fortune. 
Yet  it  conceded  the  influence  of  the  stars  by  permitting  the  astrol- 
ogy which  pertained  to  the  weather  and  the  general  events  of  the 
world,  agriculture,  navigation  and  medicine,  and  also  that  which 
indicated  at  birth  the  inclinations  and  bodily  qualities  of  the 
infant/ 

This  half-hearted  condemnation  was  not  calculated  to  overthrow 
the  boliof  of  ages,  and  astrology  maintained  its  hold  on  popular 
credulity.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  birth  of  Philip  IV,  in  1605, 
Pliilip  III  consulted  the  celebrated  Argoli,  muster  of  astrology  in 
Padua,  as  to  his  son's  horoscope,  and  was  told  that  the  stars  threat- 
ened the  child  with  so  many  disasters  that  he  would  certainly 
die  in  misery  if  he  had  not  for  his  inheritance  the  wide  dominions 
of  Spain — a  propliecy  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  event.'  However  this  may  be,  the  Inquisition  maintained 
its  position  and  was  active  in  prosecuting  the  practitioners  of  the 
science  as  a  means  of  divination.  An  experienced  writer,  about 
1640,  states  that,  since  1612,  astrologers  had  been  rigorously 
punished.  Judicial  astrology  was  permitted  only  in  so  far  as  it 
related  to  commerce,  agriculture  and  medicine.  The  casting  of 
horoscopes  to  predict  the  future,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  individuals — a  frequent  practice,  productive  of  much 
evnl — waa  punishable  by  appearance  in  a  public  auto,  abjuration 
de  lei'i,  exile  and  fine  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  delinquent, 
while  even  further  severity  was  due  to  its  employment  for  the 
detection  of  thieves  and  finding  things  lost.'  A  clause  wa«  intro- 
duced, in  the  Edicts  of  Faith,  requiring  the  denunciation  of  all 
engaged  in  such  practices,  with  a  careful  accumulation  of  details 
that  reveals  how  wide  was  the  sphere  of  influence  ascribed  to  the 
stars.* 

The  severity  visited  upon  astrologers  shows  the  detcnnination 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
Ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  seen,  except  when  relaxed,  were  spared 
appearance  in  public  autos  in  order  to  avert  scandal,  but  astrology 
was  made  an  exception  and  the  penalties  were  extrenie.  Thus, 
in  the  Toledo  auto  of  October  7,  1663,  there  appeared  Don  Pedro 

'  ludex  of  Quiroga,  Rule  IX  (Matlriti,  1.VS3,  fol.  4). 

'  Zanctoraato,  Relatione  dpJIa  Corte  di  Spagna,  pp.  6,  7  (Coamopoli,  1678). 

•  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xiv,  {  1. 

« Ibidem,  D,  118,  p.  148. 
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Zacome  PramoseUas,  arch-priest  of  Brimant)  (Cremona)  sentenced 
to  abjure  de  levi  and  perpetual  banishment  from  Spain,  after  three 
years  of  galley-service,  besides  prohibition  to  practice  astrology 
or  to  read  books  on  the  subject.  So,  in  the  Toledo  auto  of  October 
30,  1667,  the  Licentiate  Pedro  L6pez  Camarena  Montesinos,  a 
beneficed  priest  of  San  Lorenzo  of  Valencia,  for  judicial  astrologj' 
and  searching  for  trea-sures,  was  condemned  to  abjure  de  levi,  to 
four  years  in  an  African  presidio,  followed  by  si.x  years'  exile  from 
Madrid  and  Toledo,  suspen.sion  from  Orders  and  deprivation  of 
all  ecclesiastical  revenues.'  This  severity,  doubtless,  did  much 
to  aid  advancing  intelligence  in  outgrowing  the  ancient  beliefs 
but,  as  late  aa  1796,  we  find  Fray  Miguel  Alberola,  a  lay-brother 
of  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  prosecuted  in  Valencia  for  using  the 
"  wheel  of  Beda" — evidently  the  Petoairis,  a  de\ice  by  wliich  the 
motiuns  of  the  moon  were  used  in  i)lace  of  the  multitudinous  and 
complex  details  of  the  stars  and  planets.* 


Procedure  in  cases  of  sorcery  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  in  ordinary  heresy,  except  that,  a.s  a  rule,  torture  was  not 
employed.  One  authority,  indeed,  tells  that,  although  in  Italy 
torture  was  used  in  cases  of  heretical  sorcery,  it  was  never  used  in 
Spain,  but  another  assumes  that  hi  certain  cases  it  was  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal.*  That  this  discretion  was  used  is  seen 
in  the  Mexican  ca.se  of  Isabel  de  Moutoya,  a  wretched  old  woman, 
in  1652,  who  frerly  confessed  to  numerous  devices  for  procuring 
money — cliarma  and  philtres  and  conjurations.  In  addition  to 
this  was  the  evidence  of  her  dupes,  as  to  her  stories  of  her  relations 
with  the  demon,  which  required  elucidation.  She  was  tortured 
without  extracting  further  confe.'«?ions  and  then  was  sentenced  to 
a  hundred  laches,  three  years'  service  in  a  hospital  and  perpetual 
exile  from  Puebla.* 

As  pact  with  the  demon  wa.sMie  l)a.sis  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction 
over  sorcery,  it  was  important  to  obtain  from  the  accused  admission 
of  its  existence.  To  this  end,  in  1655,  the  Suprema  issued  special 
instructions  as  to  examination  in  all  csises  dejx'ndent  on  pact — 
instructions  which  reveal  implicit  !)elief  in  the  reality  of  the  powers 


'  Archive  hist,  nucional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  I^eg.  1. 

*  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100.— Cf.  lieda-  Opera,  Ed.  Migne,  I,  963-66. 
'  Praxis  prooedendi,  cap.  xviii,  n.  3  (.\rchivo  hi.st  iiAcional,  Inq.  de  Valencia). — 

BJbl.  nacioiinl,  Ml^-^..  S.  294,  fol.  116. 

♦  Prooefto  contra  Isabel  de  Montoya  (MS.  penes  me). 
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dbuKii  for  Mneij,  The  jieciaed  «i«  to  be  aeioeii  s  c&ie  {nroo^ 
RflwdM  aad  oCfaer  tUn^  empfefjcd  piodneed 
vImpOy  or  paitiallf,  aod  m  tfaqr  had  not  the  nacozal  tdtcoes  to 
eftMt  tfcdc,  wbat  wiSM  tfaer  eaose  of  the  icsak.  What,  ia  the  pavecs 
or  eoDJantioos,  eertain  demMiB  were  invoked,  was  k  to  mike 
them  apfKar  and  speak  and  m  vhat  mode  or  Conn.  Whether 
the  tDToeatioD  vas  in  riitiie  of  a  pact,  expreas  or  tadt,  with  the 
demon  and,  if  ao,  in  what  vaj  had  it  been  made.  Whether  the 
demon  sMnettmes  appeared  in  eonsequenee  of  the  praTeis  or  coo- 
jtoatiom  and,  if  so,  in  what  figure  or  gmae,  and  what  he  said  or 
did.  \^lth  what  faith  or  belief  they  did  these  thinp  and  framed 
Uie  remetfies,  and  whether  it  was  with  the  intentkm  and  hope  that 
the  demred  effect  should  be  produced,  and  with  the  bdief  that  they 
would  attain  it,  and  irtietber  they  held  this  for  eeituit — ^with  other 
maiu  intemod^atories,  suited  for  particular  case&.* 

Baaed  on  these  instructions  a  cuiioaB  auies  of  formulas  was 
drawn  up,  adapted  to  all  the  different  daases  of  offenders^  .As 
ft  siunple  of  these  we  may  take  the  one  oaed  in  the  etaminatinn 
of  Zabories,  who  assumed  to  have  a  natural  ph  to  see  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  involving  no  heresy,  so  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  Inquisition  only  through  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  their 
work  must  necessarily  require  the  aid  of  the  demon,  in  which  there 
was  no  parritoji  maieria,  and  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  ^nploy 
them.  The  Zahori  is  to  be  asked  whether  it  is  true  that  he  can 
see  clearly  and  distinctly  what  is  hidden  under  the  earth  and  to 
what  distance  his  vision  penetrates,  whether  this  power  is  confined 
to  buried  treasure,  or  extends  to  other  things;  at  what  age  and  on 
what  occainon  he  first  recognized  the  possession  of  this  power; 
wliether  it  is  continuous,  or  stronger  at  times  than  at  others; 
whetlier  he  has  exerted  this  power  and  has  found  it  effective; 
whether  he  has  thus  obtained  treasures  and,  if  so,  of  what  kind 
or  amount;  who  assisted  him  and  wh^her  the  treasures  were 
divided  and  what  then  happened;  whether  to  reach  the  treasure, 
either  in  preparation  or  at  the  time  of  raising  it,  anything  else  was 
done,  such  as  masses,  prayers,  conjurations,  ftmiigations,  invoca- 
tions of  saints  or  of  other  imknown  names,  or  use  was  made  of  holy 
water,  blessed  palms,  lights,  genufiections,  reading  from  a  book 
or  paper  or  other  similar  means;  whether  some  treasures  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  others  and,  if  so,  from  what  cause,  such  as 


'  Pnxia  piooedeadi,  cap.  Tin,  n.  5  (AiciuTo  hiaL  luuaoiMl,  Inq.  de  Valencia). 
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enchantment ;  whether  Zahories  have  any  sign  by  wliich  this  power 
ia  recognized,  and  whether  they  recognize  each  other;  in  what 
principally  does  this  power  consist ;  whether  money  has  been  paid 
to  him  for  pointing  out  a  place  where  treasure  was  hidden  and, 
if  so,  where  he  received  it  and  what  was  the  spot  designated.'  We 
can  readily  see  how  apt  would  l>e  such  an  interrogatory,  followed 
up  by  a  trained  examiner,  to  lead  to  admissions  justifying  implied 
pact,  especially  as  there  was  a  craze  for  finding  buried  trejisure, 
and  a  wide-spread  belief  that  stores  of  it  were  hidden  underground, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  guarded  by  demons,  who 
must  be  placated  or  subdued  l^efore  the  gold  could  be  secured. 

In  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  inquisitor,  if  conscientious,  must 
himself  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  that  all  the  arts 
of  sorcery,  simple  as  many  of  them  were,  were  based  on  demonic 
aid.  Yet  the  occasional  use  of  the  term  embustero  shows  that  it 
was  sometimes  recognized  that  there  was  imposture  as  well  as 
pact.  Thus,  in  the  C6rdova  auto  of  December  21,  1627,  three 
women  appeared.  Ana  de  Jodar,  sentenced  to  two  hundred  lashes 
in  C6rdova  and  one  hundred  in  Villanueva  del  Arzobispo,  ydth 
six  years  of  exile;  Marfa  de  San  I^'on,  to  a  hundred  lashes  and  four 
years  of  exile  and  Francisca  Mendez  to  vergiienza  and  exile.  Now 
all  these  were  declared  to  be  sorceresses,  invokers  of  demons  with 
whom  they  had  pacts,  and  their  feats,  as  detailed  in  the  sentences, 
showed  them  to  be  adepts  and  yet  they  were  all  stigmatized  in 
addition  as  emhusteras?  So,  in  the  Saragossa  auto  of  June  6, 
1723,  Sebastian  Gomez  is  described  as  supersticioso  y  embustero, 
though  his  sentence  of  two  hundred  lashes  and  perpetual  service 
in  a  hospital  with  shackles  on  his  feet  shows  that  his  offence  was 
not  regarded  as  mere  imposture.* 


Severe  as  may  seem  some  of  the  sentences  alluded  to,  there  is 
no  question  that,  in  most  cases,  the  delinquents  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  Inquisition  as  a  judge  rather  than  the  secular  courts, 
which  everywhere  showtnl  them.selves  merciless  where  sorcery  was 
concerned.  We  have  soon  the  demand,  in  1598,  for  the  revival 
of  the  savage  law  of  1414,  and  this  rigor  had  the  sui)[:nrt  not  only 
of  popular  oi)inion  but  uf  the  learned.  Ciruelo  taught  that  all 
vain  superstitions  and  sorcery  were  inventions  of  the  devil,  where- 


*  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Cppcnhag<'n,  21  Sb.  p.  .3S2. 

*  Matute  y  Luquin,  pp.  84-105.  •  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9648. 
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fore  those  who  learned  and  practised  them  were  disciples  of  the 
devil  and  enemies  of  God.  There  was  no  distinction  between 
classes  of  offenders ;  all  were  to  be  persecuted  with  unsparing  rigor. 
Thieves,  he  argued  were  properly  lianged  or  beheaded,  because 
every  thief  is  presumed  to  be  a  homicide,  and  much  more  should 
it  thus  be  with  every  sorcerer,  as  his  efforts  were  directed  rather 
t  against  persons  than  property.'  Torreblanca  tells  us  that  Huss 
and  Wickliffc  and  Luther  and  almost  all  heretics  contend  against 
the  punishment  of  sorcerers,  but  this  is  heretical,  detestable  and 
scandalous,  and  all  orthodox  authorities  teach  that  they  should 
be  unsparingly  put  to  death  and  be  persecuted  by  both  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  swords.'  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  this  con- 
sensus of  opinion  when  considering  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  tribunals  there  was  nothing  to  control  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  save  the  Suprcma,  and  that  discretion  showed  itself  in  a 
leniency  difficult  to  understand,  more  often  than  in  undue  harsh- 
ness, and  even  their  harshness  was  leas  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
mercy  of  the  seeuhir  Law.  The  systematic  writers  lay  down  the 
rule  that,  if  the  culprit  confesses  to  pact  with  the  demon,  he  is 
presumably  an  apostate;  if  he  begs  mercy  he  is  to  be  admitted 
to  reconciliation  in  an  auto,  with  confiscation  and  a  hundred 
lashes  or  vergiienza;  if  he  is  not  an  apostate,  the  reconciliation  is 
modified  to  abjuration  de  levi  and  the  scourging  to  vergiienza.' 
These  rules,  however,  were  not  observed ;  reconciliation  was  exceed- 
ingly rare,  abjuration  de  vehementi  was  unusual,  abjuration  de 
levi  almost  miivcrsal,  and  the  tribimals  exercised  wide  discretion 
in  the  infliction  of  the  most  diverse  penalties. 

A  few  cases  will  illustrate  how  completely  the  temper  of  the  tri- 
bunal influenced  the  sentences.  In  1604,  Valencia  seems  to  have 
had  exceptionally  lenient  inquisitors.  Alonso  Verlango,  desirmg 
to  compromise  a  suit,  hired  a  woman  to  perform  the  conjuration  of 
the  ampoUetas  or  vials,  placing  in  them  wine,  sulphur  and  other 
things,  and  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  with  the  adjuration  that 
as  they  burnt  so  might  the  hearts  of  men  come  to  an  agreement. 
There  was  also  the  conjuration  of  the  oranges,  cutting  nine  of 
them  and  placing  in  them  oil,  soap,  salt  and  other  things,  with 
the  formula  that,  as  oil  gives  flavor,  so  might  it  be  with  the  men; 


'  Reprovacion  de  bw  Supcrstieionos,  P.  i,  cap,  ji;  P.  ii,  cap.  i;  P.  m,  cap.  v. 
'  Epitome  Dclictoruin,  Lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  n.  1-t) 

*  Miguel  Calvo  (Archivo  de  .\lcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544',  Lib.  4). — Elucidatioaes 
S&ucti  Officii,  ii  40,  43  (Ibidem). 
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also  driving  a  nail  into  each  and  saying  that  the  nails  were  driven 
into  their  hearts,  In  both  of  these  conjurations  were  invoked 
Bersabu,  Satanas  and  other  demons,  the  preat  and  the  crippled, 
along  witli  St.  Peter,  St.  I'mil  and  other  saints.  There  was  also  a 
long  conjuration  with  a  virgin  child  l>y  whi<'h  one  could  learn  what- 
ever was  desired.  Verlango  himself,  moreover,  used  conjurations 
to  discover  treasures  and  [assessed  the  Dream-lxjok  of  Sctlomon, 
"  Vaquerio"  and  Carilan  de  Proprielatihus  Rerum.  For  all  this 
he  escaped  with  a  reprimand  and  hearing  mass  in  the  audience 
chamber,  abjuration  de  levi  and  two  years  of  exile.  Another  case 
was  that  of  I'>ay  Miguel  Rexaque,  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  Monteea, 
who  denounci'd  himself  for  going  with  an  Italian  fraile,  a  virgin 
girl  and  some  others,  to  discover  treasure.  They  dug  a  hole; 
the  Itiihan  witli  an  oUve  wand  made  a  circle,  in  which  was  lighted 
a  blessed  candle ;  incense  was  biunt  and  the  angels  were  smnmoned 
to  drive  away  the  demons  guarding  the  treasure  for  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  and  there  was  also  a  response  from  a  demon  obtained 
by  the  gul  looking  i]ito  a  mirror.  When  the  papers  wore  sul> 
mitted  to  tlie  Suprema  it  ordered  Rexaque  to  be  reprimanded  and 
the  case  to  be  suaj>ended,  while  the  girls  who  ofliciated  had  only 
a  year's  exile  and  some  spiritual  penances.  More  serious  was  the 
ease  of  Frangois  Difor,  a  French  priest,  and  Francisco  Juseria,  a 
student,  for  it  involved  sacrilege.  They  sought  the  advice  of  an 
adept,  who  told  them  to  baptize  three  coins  with  certain  names 
and  the  coins  when  paid  out  would  return  to  their  purses.  Difor 
solemnly  baptized  three  pesos;  Juseria  spent  them  for  fritters  and 
pastr}',  but  they  did  not  come  back.  Under  instructions  of  a 
confessor,  they  denounced  themselves;  they  were  duly  tried  and 
sentenced  to  abjure  de  feci,  to  be  severely  reprimanded  and  to 
perform  some  slight  sjnritual  penances.' 

Valladolid  furnishes  similar  examples  of  leniency.  In  1G29, 
Isabel  Garcia,  a  married  woman,  under  trial  confessed  that  to 
regaui  a  lover  she  had  invoked  the  demon,  who  appeared  in  human 
.shape,  when  she  entered  into  explicit  pact  with  him  and  performed 
various  other  sorceries,  yet  she  was  sentenced  only  to  abjure  de 
levi  and  to  four  years'  exile  from  Valladolid  and  Astudilla.  The 
next  year  Gabriel  de  Arroya,  under  pressure  from  a  confessor, 
denounced  himself  and  stated  that,  carried  away  by  the  passion 
of  gambling,  he  had,  during  the  last  seven  years,  gone  five  times 


•  Archivo  hist,  nacionol.,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  7,  fol.  4,  7;  n  10,  fol.  10-13. 
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into  the  open  fields,  and  invoked  the  demon  to  give  him  money 
for  stakes,  promising  in  return  to  devote  his  first  child  to  the 
demon  and  offering  to  sign  with  his  blood  a  pact  to  that  effect. 
It  is  true  that  the  demon  never  appeared,  nor  did  he  get  money 
that  seemed  to  come  from  such  a  source.  In  the  consulta  de  fe, 
some  of  the  members  pronounced  him  to  be  vehemently  suspect, 
others  lightly,  but  it  was  finally  voted  to  suspend  the  case  without 
sentence  and  to  reprimand  him  in  the  audience-chamber.' 

There  is  contrast  lietween  these  and  some  cases,  in  1641,  gathered 
in  by  a  Valladolid  inquisitor  during  a  visitation  in  Astorga.  Eight 
old  men  and  women  curanderos,  whose  oflfences  consisted  in  super- 
stitious cures  of  the  most  hannlcss  character,  were  arrested  and 
brought  to  Valladolid,  where  they  were  confined  for  montlis  in 
the  secret  prison,  to  be  finally  sentenced  to  more  or  less  prolonged 
exile,  their  simple  ministrations  being  characterized  as  implicit 
pact  with  the  demon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Licentiate  Pelayo  de 
Ravanal,  cura  of  Anicio,  who  charged  twenty-three  reales  for 
bleasing  and  inefTectually  sprinkling  with  holy  water  a  herd  of 
sick  cattle,  and  who  failed  in  a  superstitious  cure  of  a  husband  and 
wife,  waa  not  arrested  but  was  privately  summoned  and  repri- 
manded in  the  apartments  of  the  senior  inquisitor.  There  were 
also  two  cases  of  loberos — practitioners  whose  speciality  consisted 
in  preserving  sheep  from  wolves.  One  wjis  Macias  Pt^rez,  a  shep- 
herd of  Medina  del  Campo,  accused  by  ten  witnesses  of  having 
the  wolves  at  his  command,  and  using  them  to  injure  whom  he 
pleased;  five  testified  that  he  had  threatened  tliem  with  the  wolves 
and  that  consequently  many  of  their  sheep  had  been  destroyed. 
The  other,  Juan  Guti»5rrcz  of  Baradilla,  speculated  on  his  neighbors, 
who  gave  him  grain,  kids,  siieop  etc.,  to  preserve  their  flocks.  The 
calificadores  held  this  to  Ixi  implicit  pact  but,  although  both  were 
arrested,  both  escaped  with  reprimands.*  The  same  moderation 
was  exhibited  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  in  a  curious  case,  in  1659. 
Juan  Severiiio  de  San  Pablo,  of  Wilna  in  Lithuania,  was  hving  aa 
a  hermit  in  the  vSierra  Morena.  He  had  a  skull  which  he  had 
laboriously  inhiid  with  silver  images;  this  he  exhibited  and  gave 
certificates  as  cures  for  tertian  fevers.  After  his  trial  had  been 
carried  to  the  accusation,  it  waa  suspended ;  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded and  threatened  with  a  hundred  lashes  for  relapse;  the 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  licg.  552,  fol.  11,  13. 
» Ibidem,  fol.  26.  28,  29. 
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skull  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  but  not  until  the  silver 
had  been  carefully  removed  and  given  to  the  receiver  in  part 
settlement  for  the  culprit's  maintenance  in  prison.' 

There  are  two  colonial  cases  which  illustrate  the  capricious 
character  of  these  judgements.  In  1760,  at  Lima,  a  Guinea  negro 
slave  named  Manuel  Galiano,  aged  70,  was  tried  as  a  curandero. 
Several  cjises  were  in  evidence  in  which  he  had  cured  swellings 
that  had  baffled  the  faculty,  by  making  a  small  incision,  inserting 
a  hollow  cane  and  sucking  out  blood,  which  would  be  accompanied 
with  maggots,  scorpions,  lizards,  snakes  and  the  like,  after  which 
he  would  apply  certain  crushed  herbs.  It  was  decided  that  this 
inferred  pact  with  the  demon ;  he  was  arrested  and  freely  admitted 
the  cures,  explaining  that  he  hid  the  animals  in  the  cane  and 
blew  them  forth  as  though  they  had  been  drawn  from  the  swelling j 
he  had  pronounced  the  patients  to  be  bewitched  and  received  four 
or  five  pesos  for  the  cure ;  he  had  also  pretended  to  give  a  charm 
to  another  slave.  The  case  was  sim|jle  enough  but  the  trial  waa 
prolonged  for  three  years,  during  which  he  lay  in  prison,  to  be 
finally  .sentenced  to  appear  in  an  auto,  with  the  insignia  of  sorcery 
and  a  halter,  to  vergiienza  and  to  five  years  (counted  from  the 
time  of  his  arrest)  of  sei'vice  in  a  hospital.* 

In  wholesome  contrast  to  this  was  a  similar  case  in  Mexico,  in 
1794.  Juana  Martinez  was  an  Indian  aged  40,  married  to  a 
mulatto.  She  made  her  liveliliood  as  a  curandera,  using  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  a  plant  known  as  paio  de  Texer  or  Peyole,  which 
she  gathered  with  invocation  of  the  Trinity  and  three  signs  of  the 
cross — ceremonies  which  she  repeated  when  administering  the 
remedy — and  she  said  that  her  patients  ejected,  from  mouth  and 
nose,  insects,  flies  etc,,  which  was  a  sign  that  they  had  been  be- 
witched. She  also  had  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  she  kept  in 
a  Uttle  reliquary  and  declared  that  it  performed  miracles.  In 
short,  she  was  an  accomplished  emhtistera,  and  .she  richly  earned 
the  de.signation  in  the  accusation  of  a  simulator  of  miracles. 
Mariano  de  la  Piedra  Palacio,  cura  and  ecclesiastical  judge  of 
their  village,  Temasunchale,  arrested  the  pair  and  sequestrated 
their  little  property.  By  active  threats  of  scoui"ging  he  elicited 
a  confession  that  she  had  invoked  the  devil  who  appeared  and 
taught  her  the  art,  and  that  she  operated  by  his  power.     It  w«a 


'  Archive  hist.  nacionaJ,  luq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  2. 
'  MSS.  of  Bibl.  naoioual  de  Lima. 
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a  dear  case  of  sorcery  and  he  handed  them  over  to  the  Inquisition. 
The  long  journey  to  Mexico  was  performed  handcuffed  and  they 
were  consigned  to  the  secret  prison,  July  22.  A  little  skilful 
pressure  brought  Juana  to  admit  that  both  the  miracles  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  insects  voided  by  her  patients  were  imixjstures. 
The  fiscal  chanced  to  be  sdinewhat  of  a  rationalist  and,  on  August 
4th  he  presented  a  report  of  a  character  not  usual  in  the  Inquisition. 
He  pi^inted  out  that  the  consummate  ignorance  of  Cura  Mariano 
had  already  caused  these  poor  creatures  sufficient  suffering  in 
tearing  them  from  their  home,  defaming  them,  arresting  thejn 
obstreperously  and  sending  them  to  the  prison  of  the  tribunal 
without  reason  or  justice.  It  was  he  who  was  to  blame,  for  their 
ignorance  was  attributable  to  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  uistruct 
them.  Assuming  then  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  prosecution 
and  that  their  lies  were  sufficiently  punished  by  wliat  they  had 
endured,  the  fiscal  suggested  their  discharge,  with  orders  to  al:)staiD 
in  future  from  cures  and  miracles,  under  pain  of  rigorous  punish- 
ment, while  the  cura  was  to  be  warned  to  avoid  future  meddUng 
with  what  pertained  to  the  Inqviisition.  He  should  also  be  told 
to  restore  to  them  the  mare  and  colt  which  he  had  milawfuUy 
embargoed,  to  send  at  his  own  cost  proper  persons  to  conduct  the 
prisoners  comfortably  home,  and  moreover  that  he  and  his  vicars 
nuist  see  to  the  profK^r  in.«itructiun  of  his  flock.  Tlie  tribunal  was 
not  prepared  to  ri.se  to  this  height  of  justice,  but  it  discharged  the 
prisoners  and  notified  Mariano  to  return  to  them  the  mare  and 
colt  and  whatever  else  he  had  seized,  without  charging  for  their 
keep,  and  further  to  present  himself  to  the  tribunal  on  lus  first 

'  irisit  to  the  capital." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  sanity  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
this  case,  there  was  no  surrender  of  belief  in  the  reality  of  sorcery 

'  and  of  demonic  influence.    Far  more  effective  for  the  suppression 

I  of  sorcerers  was  the  position  assumed,  in  1774,  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Portugal  under  the  guidance  of  Pombal.  In  its  refonned  regu- 
lations it  takes  the  ground  that  maUgnant  spirits  cannot,  tlu"ough 
pacts  with  sorcerere  and  magicians,  change  the  immutable  laws 

I  of  Nature  established  by  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  world; 

[  that  the  theological  argument  of  cases  in  which  God  permits  such 
spirits  to  torment  men  has  no  application  to  legislature  or  law. 

Those  who  believe  that  there  are  arts  which  teach  how,  by  invo- 


'  MSS.  of  David  Ferguason  Esq. 
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cations  of  demons,  or  imprecations,  or  signs,  to  work  the  wonders 
ascribed  to  sorcerers,  fall  mto  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  the 
demon  attributes  belonging  solely  to  God.  Thus  the  two  pacts, 
implicit  and  explicit,  are  equally  incredible  and  there  is  no  proof 
of  them  in  the  trials  which  for  two  centuries  have  been  conducted 
by  the  LnquLsition,  save  the  unsupported  confessions  of  the  accused. 
Froiii  this  it  is  deduced  that  all  sorceries,  divinations  and  witch- 
craft are  manifest  impostures,  and  the  practical  instructions,  based 
on  these  prenxises,  are  that  offenders  are  not  to  l>e  convicted  of 
heresy  but  t)f  imposture,  deceit  and  8Uf)er9tition,  all  of  which  is 
to  be  pointed  out  in  the  sentence,  without  giving  the  details  as 
fonuerly.  The  penalties  imposed  are  severe — scourging,  the 
galleys  and  presidio,  while  if  any  one  defends  himself  by  asserting 
thiU  these  practice's  are  legitimate,  that  a  pact  can  be  made  with 
the  demon,  and  that  his  operations  are  effective,  he  is  to  be  con- 
fined, without  more  ado,  in  the  Hospital  Realde  Todo  os  Santos — 
the  insane  hof^pital.' 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  too  orthodox  to  accept  so  rational- 
istic a  view  of  sorcery,  and  continued  in  prosecute  it  as  a  reality. 
In  1787,  Madrid  was  excited  by  an  auto  in  which  an  impostor 
named  Coxo  vf&s  sentenced  to  two  hundred  laslies  and  ten  years 
of  presidio.  He  had  thrived  by  selling  philtres  to  provoke  love, 
formed  indecently  of  the  bones  and  skin  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
for  which  he  had  numerous  customers,  including  ladies  of  quality. 
The  affair  abounded  in  lascivious  details,  which,  when  inscribed 
on  the  insignia  hung  in  the  church  caused  no  little  scandal.*  In 
1800,  Diego  Garrigo,  a  boy  of  13,  was  prosecuted  by  the  Seville 
tribunal  for  superstitious  cures  when,  probably  on  account  of  his 
tender  years,  he  escupod  with  a  warning.'  In  1807  thn  trial  in 
Valencia  of  Rosa  Conejos  sliows  how  the  insatiable  credulity  of  the 
vulgar  was  fed  by  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  the  impostor. 
She  had  been  giving  instnictions  an  to  charms  by  which  sufier- 
natural  powers  could  W  gained,  fur  the  character  of  which  a  single 
example  will  suffice.  After  11  o'clock  at  night,  place  on  the  fire 
a  vessel  full  of  oil;  when  it  boils,  throw  in  a  living  cat  and  put  on 
the  lid;  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  remove  it  and  inside  the  skull 
of  the  cat  will  be  found  a  little  bone,  which  will  render  the  person 

'  Regimento  do  Santo  Officio  da  Inquiaiflo  pelo  Caideal  da  Cuaha,  pp.  118-20, 
123-7. 
'  Llorentc,  Anales,  II,  270. 
'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valoacia,  Leg.  100. 
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tarryrag  't.  inyvible  and  enaUe  bim  to  do  viiatever  he  pleases; 
tbe  bone  will  ask  "What  flo  yoa  vant?"  bat  if  earned  across 
nmning  water  it  will  lose  its  virtue.* 

Under  the  Restoration,  eases  beecMne  less  numevoas  than  of  old, 
bat  there  is  no  tiuui^  in  the  attitude  of  the  InqnisititHi.  In  1818, 
for  instance,  the  Suprona  on  F^Huaiy  12th,  trnkred  the  arrest 
and  imfHiscHuneirf;,  by  the  SeriDe  tribanal,  of  Ana  Barfooro,  for 
snpentition,  blasphemy  and  pact  with  the  demim  and,  for  these 
offences,  she  was  sentenced,  Octobo-  15th,  to  abjuration  de  leri, 
8{Mritiial  exerdses,  six  years  of  exile  and  two  hundred  ladies — 
the  latter  being  humanely  commuted  by  the  Suprona  to  eight 
years'  reduson  in  a  reformatory  lor  loose  women.  The  same 
tribunal  ordoed,  June  17th,  Frandsca  Romero  to  be  thrown  in 
the  secret  prison,  with  embaigo  of  im>peity,  as  a  superstitious 
eurandera  and  a  year  later,  June  18,  1819,  we  find  her  sentenced 
to  the  ordinary  penalties  of  exile  and  two  hundred  lashes,  the  latter 
of  idiich  were  mercifully  omitted  by  the  Suprema.'  Bdief  in  the 
virtues  of  the  consecrated  wafer  was  as  livdy  as  ever  and  prose- 
cutions were  frequant  for  retaining  it,  as  that  of  Dona  Antonia  de 
la  Torre,  in  1815,  by  the  Granada  tribunal,  for  taking  repeated 
communions  in  a  day,  retaining  the  forms  and  converting  them  to 
an  evil  use.*  Treasure-seeking  was  not  forgotten.  In  1816  the 
Santiago  tribunal  discovered  a  book  of  conjurations  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  was  promptly  prohibited  by  edict,  all  copies  were  to 
be  seized,  investigation  was  ordered  into  popular  beliefs  and  Fray 
Juan  Cuntin  y  Duran  was  prosecuted  for  using  the  conjurations. 
This  probably  led  to  the  discovery,  in  1817,  at  Tudela  of  a  t^imiUr 
MS.  work  which  the  Suprema  ordered  to  be  suppressed.* 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  prosecution  of  sorcery  consti- 
tuted a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Inquisition, 
at  least  during  the  later  stages  of  its  career.  Cases  were  compara- 
tively few  as  long  as  only  serious  matters  were  held  to  fall  within 
its  jurisdiction  but,  with  the  extended  definition  of  pact,  they 
increased  considerably  and,  as  t^je  business  of  prosecuting  Moriscos 
and  Judaizers  declined,  its  eneigies  were  more  largely  directed  to 
the  wise-women  and  the  sharpers  who  found  a  precarious  liveli- 

*  Prooeso  contra  Rosa  Conejos  (MS.  pena  me). 

*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  890. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.,  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 

*  Arefaivo  de  flim«n«aw,  Inq.,  Lab.  890;  Lib.  559. 
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hood  in  thg-yulgar  superstitions  pervading  the  community.  Thus, 
in  the  TUfid*o  teconl,  from  1575  to  1610,  out  of  a  total  of  1172 
cases,  ther<?  are  onl}'  eighteen  of  sorcery,  or  a  trifle  over  one  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  while,  in  the  same  tribiUiairfroiirit)48  to  1794 


there  arc  a  fiuiidred  out  of  a  total  of  1205,  or  iinout  eight  and  one- 
third  per  cent.*  Occasionally  they  furnish  the  rhirf  part  of  the 
business  of  a  tribunal,  rin  the^atenria  iiiitn  of  July  1,  1725, 
fifteen_of  the  eighteen  penitents  were  sorcerers  and,  in  that  of 
Cordova,  December  5,  1745,  there  were  five  out  of  eight.*  A 
record  of  the  business  of  all  the  tribunals,  from  1780  to  the  suppres- 
sion in  1820,  furnishes  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
cases  of  which  a  hundred  and  sixteen  may  be  classed  as  maleficent 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  as  merely  superstitious.* 

Belief  in  the.  powers  of  sorcery  had  been  too  strongly  inculcated 
to  disappear  with  the  cessatitm  of  persecution.  A  modem  writer 
assures  us  that  all  the  old  superstitions  flourish  as  vigorously  as 
ever — conjurations  and  formulas  to  cure  or  to  kill,  to  foretell  the 
future,  to  create  love  or  hatre<l,  to  render  men  impotent  and  women 
barren,  to  destroy  the  flocks  and  herds  and  harvests,  to  bring 
tempt^ts  and  hail-stonns.  The  wise-woman  is  as  potent  as  of 
yore  in  her  control  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  passions  of  man, 
and  the  profession  is  as  well  filled  and  as  well  paid  as  in  the  six- 
teenth century.*  We  can  readily  beheve  this  when  Padre  Cappa, 
S.  J.,  in  his  defence  of  the  Incjuisition,  gravely  assures  ua  that 
communications  and  compacts  with  the  demon  are  incontestable 
and  are  as  frequent  as  formerly.' 


■ 


We  have  still  to  consider  a  further  development  of  the  belief 
in  the  malignant  power  of  the  demon  working  through  human 
instruments,  in  which  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  rendered  a  service 
of  no  httle  magnitude. 


»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I.— Archive  hist,  aaciooal, 
Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
'  Royal  Librar>'  of  Berlin,  Qt.  0548.— Matutc  y  Luquin,  pp.  27a-92, 

•  Archive  hirt.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  I.<eg.  100. 

•  Amador  de  los  Rios  {Revista  de  Espnfla,  XVIII,  338-40).     See  also  Mentedw 
y  Pelaj'O,  Heterodoxos  Espafiolea,  I,  237. 

•  P.  Ricardo  Cappa,  La  Liquisicion  espaftola,  p.  242  (Madrid,  1888). 
Father  Cappa  only  enunciates  the  belief  still  taught  by  the  Church.     See  S. 

.\lph.  LiKUori,  Theot.  Mnmli^,  Lib.  in.  Dub.  v,  and  Marc,  InMitutionea  MoraUa 
A(ph<mBiarur,  I,  396-7  (RomsD,  1S93), 
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The  culmination  of  sorcery  was  witchcraft  and  yet  it  was  not 
the  same.  In  it  there  is  no  longer  talk  of  pact  with  the  demon, 
express  or  tacit,  to  obtain  certain  results,  with  the  expectation 
of  washing  out  the  sin  in  the  confessional  and  thus  cheating  the 
devil.  The  witch  has  abandoned  Christianity,  has  renounced 
her  bapti.sm,  has  worshipped  Satan  as  her  God,  has  surrendered 
her.self  to  him,  body  and  soul,  and  exists  only  to  be  his  instrument 
in  working  the  evil  to  her  fellow-creatures,  which  he  cannot  accom- 
plish without  a  human  agent.  That  such  a  being  should  excite 
universal  detestation  was  inevitable,  and  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  for  her  extermination  was  the  plainest  duty  of  legislator 
and  juflge.  There  are  no  pages  of  European  history  more  filled 
with  horror  than  those  which  record  the  witch-madness  of  tliree 
centuries,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth.  No  land  was 
more  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  this  insanity  than  Spain  where, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  was  c«nstaiitly  threatening  to 
break  forth.  Tliat  it  was  repressed  and  rendered  comparatively 
harmless  was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  witch-madncgs  was  essentially  a  disease  of  the  imagination, 
created  and  stimulated  by  the  per.secTition  of  witchcraft.  Where- 
ever  the  inquisitor  or  civil  magistrate  went  to  destroy  it  by  fire, 
a  harvest  of  witches  sprang  up  around  his  footsteps.  If  some 
old  crone  repaid  ill-treatment  with  a  curse,  and  the  cow  of  the 
offender  chanced  to  die  or  his  child  to  fall  sick,  she  was  marked 
as  a  witch;  the  judge  had  no  difficulty  in  compelling  such  confes- 
sion as  he  desired  and  ui  obtaining  a  goodly  hst  of  accomplices; 
everyone  who  had  met  witlj  ill4uck  hurried  forward  wth  his  sus- 
picions and  accusations.  Every  prosecution  widened  the  circle, 
until  nearly  the  whole  population  might  become  involve*!,  to  be 
followed  by  executions  numbered,  not  by  the  score  but  by  the 
hundred,  in  blind  obedience  to  the  scriptural  injunction  "Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"    All  destructive  elemental  dis- 
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turbances — droughts  or  flood,  tempests  or  hail-storrus,  famine  or 
pestilence — were  aacribed  to  witchcraft,  and  victims  were  sought, 
as  though  to  offer  propitiatory  holocausts  to  the  infernal  gods  or 
expiatory  sacrifices  to  the  Creator. 

Belief  in  witchcraft  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Malignant  sor- 
cery had  been  known  before,  but  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Sabbat  first  makes  its  appearance  at  this  pcriocl — the  niiflnight 
gathering  to  which  tlie  devotees  of  Satan  were  carried  through  the 
air,  where  they  renouncetl  Christ  and  worshipped  their  master, 
in  the  shape  usually  of  a  goat,  but  sometimes  in  that  of  a  hand- 
some or  liideouB  man;  where  they  feasted  and  danc<'d  and  indulged 
in  promiscuous  intercourse,  accommodating  demons  serving  as 
incubi  or  succubi,  and  were  conveyed  back  home,  where  other 
demons,  assuming  their  shape,  had  protected  their  absence  from 
observation.' 

The  development  of  this  myth  would  seem  ascribable  to  the 
increasing  rigor  of  persecution  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  University  of  Paxis  formu- 
lated the  thei.)ry  that  pact  with  Satan  was  inherent  in  all  magic, 
leading  judges,  in  their  eager  exploration  of  cases  brought  before 
them,  to  connect  this  assumed  pact  with  an  old  belief  of  night- 
riders  through  the  air,  who  swept  along  in  gathering  hosts.  With 
the  methods  in  use,  the  judge  or  the  inquisitor  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  what  he  sought.  When  once  such  a  belief 
was  disseminated  by  trials  and  executions,  the  accused  would 
seek  to  escape  endless  torture  by  framing  confessions  in  accordance 
with  leading  questions  and  thus  a  tolerably  coherent,  though  some- 
times discordant,  formula  was  developed,  to  which  witches  in  every 
land  were  expected  to  conform.  That  this  was  a  new  develop- 
ment is  shown  by  the  demonologists  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
Nider  and  Jaquerius,  Sprenger  and  Bernardo  da  Como — treating 
witches  as  a  new  sect,  unknown  before  that  age,  and  to  this  Inno- 
cent VIII  impliedly  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  in  hia  well- 
known  bull,  Summis  desiderantes,  in  1484.    This  rapidly  growing 


■ 


'  The  earliest,  appcaranot*  of  the  Sabliat  in  inquisitorial  recorde  would  seem  to 
in  some  trials,  between  1330  and  1340  in  Carcassonne  and  Toulouae,  where  it 

nneets  itself  curiously  with  rvmnants  of  the  IXialiara  of  the  Cathari. — Hansen, 
S^ul>urwttlui,  Inquisition  und  Hcxenprozi-iis  im  Mittelaltcr,  p.  315  (Mtiucbeai 
1900). 
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belief  in  the  power  of  wHdicraft  and  the  duty  a£  its  extennmatioa 
were  stiinuUted  by  neariy  every  pope  for  ahnoflt  a  hundred  years — 
by  Eugenius  IV  m  1437  and  1445,  by  Calixlus  HI  in  1457,  by 
Pius  n  in  1459,  and,  after  the  ^)ecial  utterance  of  Innocent  MIL, 
by  Alexander  VI  in  14^,  by  Julius  II,  by  Leo  X  in  1521,  by 
Adrian  VI,  in  1523  and  by  Qeinenk  \TI  in  1524.' 

While,  for  the  most  part,  the  so-called  oonfeaaoios  of  witches 
under  trial  were  the  result  of  the  torture  so  unsparingly  employed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  a  portion  were  truthful 
accounts  of  illusions  really  entertained.  Even  as  the  trances  and 
.visions  of  the  m3rstics,  such  as  Santa  Teresa  and  the  Venerable 
Maria  de  Agreda,  are  attributable  to  auto^ypnotism  and  auto- 
suggestion so,  when  the  d^ails  of  the  Sabbat  were  thoroughly 
established  and  became  as  much  a  part  of  popular  belief  as  the 
glories  seen  in  mystic  ecstasy,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  certain 
temperaments,  seeking  escap>e  from  the  sordid  miseries  of  laborious 
poverty,  might  acquire  the  power  of  inducing  trances  in  which 
the  transport  to  the  meeting-place,  the  devil-worship  and  the 
sensual  delights  that  followed,  were  impressed  upon  the  imagi- 
nation as  realities.  The  demonographers  give  us  ample  accounts 
of  experiments  in  which  the  suspected  witch  was  thro-ft-n  into 
a  trance  by  the  inunction  of  her  ointment  and,  on  awaking, 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  her  attendance  on  the  Sabbat  and  of 
what  she  did  and  saw  there.  This  should  he  borne  in  mind  wheji 
following  the  long  debate  between  those  who  upheld  the  reality 
of  the  Sabbat  and  those  who  argued  that  it  was  generally  or  always 
a  delusion. 

To  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  this 
debate  the  origin  of  the  myth  must  be  imderstood.  The  flying 
by  night  of  female  sorcerers  to  places  of  assemblage  was  an  ancient 
belief,  entertained  by  Hindus,  Jews  and  the  classical  nations.  This 
was  handed  down  through  the  middle  ages,  but  was  regarded  by 
the  Church  as  a  relic  of  paganism  to  be  suppressed.  There  was 
an  utterance,  not  later  than  the  ninth  century,  which  denounced 
as  an  error,  Induced  by  the  devil,  the  jwpular  beUef  that  wicked 
women  ride  through  the  air  at  night  under  the  leadership  of  Diana 
and  Hcrodias,  wherefore  priests  everywhere  were  commanded  to 
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'  Raynald.  Annal.,  ann.  1437,  n.  27;ann.  1457,  n.  90;  ann.  1459,  n.  30.— RipoU, 
BuUar.  Old.  Phcdic.  Ill,  193.— Bullar  Roman.  I,  429.— vScplimi  Decretal.  Lib, 
V,  Tit.  -xii,  cap.  1,  3,  6.— Bart.  Spinai  de  StrigibiiH.  p,  14  (Romx,  1576). 
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disabuse  the  faithful  and  to  teach  that  those  who  professed  to  take 
part  in  these  nocturnal  excursions  were  dehidefi  by  dreams  inspired 
by  the  demon,  so  that  he  who  believed  in  their  reality  entertained 
the  faith  of  the  devil  and  not  that  of  God.  This  utterance  was 
ascribed  to  an  otherivise  unknown  Council  of  Anquira;  it  passed 
through  all  the  collections  of  canons — Rcgino,  Burchard  and  Ivo — 
found  a  place  finally  in  the  authoritative  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
where  it  beetiine  known  to  canonists  as  the  cation  Episcopi} 

When,  therefore,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  formulated 
the  perfected  theory  of  the  witches'  Sabbat,  it  had  to  struggle  for 
existence.  No  theologian  stood  higher  than  St.  Antonino,  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  yet  in  his  instructions  to  confessors,  he  requires 
them  to  ascertain  from  penitents  whether  they  believe  that  women 
can  be  transformed  into  cats,  can  fly  by  night  and  suck  tlie  blood 
of  children,  all  of  which  he  says  is  impossible,  and  to  believe  it  is 
folly.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  this,  for  similar  instructions  are  given 
by  Angelo  da  Chivasso  and  Bartolommeo  fie  Chaimis  in  their 
authoritative  manuals.*  The  new  school  could  only  meet  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  can.  Episcopi  by  aa^erting  that  witchcraft  was  the 
product  of  a  new  sect,  more  pernicious  than  all  former  inventions 
of  the  demon.  This  brought  on  a  warm  discussion  between  law- 
yers like  Ponzinibio  on  the  one  side  and  papal  theologians  on  the 
other,  such  as  Silvester  Prierias,  Ma.ster  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and 
liis  successor  Bartolommeo  Spina,  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  triumphed  over  scepticism. 

Spain,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj',  lay  somewhat  out  of  the  currents 
of  European  thought,  and  tlie  new  doctrine  as  to  the  Sabbat  found 
only  gradual  acceptance  there.  Alfonst}  Tostado,  Bishop  of  Avila, 
the  most  learned  Spanish  theologian  of  the  time,  in  1436,  treats 
the  Sabbat  as  a  delusion  caused  by  the  inunction  of  drugs,  but 
8ub8e<:iuently  he  argues  away  the  can.  lOpiscopi  and  says  that  the 
truth  is  proved  by  imiumerable  cases  and  by  the  judicial  penalties 
inflicted.'  Even  so  bigoted  and  credulous  a  writer  as  Alonso 
dc  Espina  treats  it  as  a  delusion  wrought  by  the  demon  to  whom 


«  Frag.  Capitular,  cap.  13  (Baluae,  II,  365).— Reginon.  de  Ecclea.  Discip.  n, 
364.— Burchard.  Decrct.  xi,  i;  xix,  5.— Ivon.  Decret.,  xi,  30.— Gratian.  Decret! 
II,  XXVI,  V,  12 

•  8.  Antonini  Confcsaionale. — Angeli  de  Clavosio  Sumtna  Angelica,  s.  v.  tnter- 
ropotionc*.— Bart,  de  Chaimis  Intcrrogatorium,  fol.  22  (Venetiis,  1480). 

*  Hansen,  QuoUen  und  Untereuchungen,  zur  Gcschichte  de-s  Hexcnwahna  and 
der  Hexenverfolgung  iua  Mittelaltcr,  pp.  105-9  (Bonn,  1901). 
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dK  miuii  hm  grren  hoadf  aad  s>  docs  Ouifiaal  Tofqnemada,  in 
Ki  Cemmntnj  on  the  Demlmii-*  Maztm  de  Aries,  Cknon  of 
Paameiima,  apeaks  of  the  Arvis  viio  flouriehtd  pcindpaDy  in 
the  Bttsqae  provincesv  nonk  of  tlie  P*  icmmb:  Ute  belief  in  them 
ketnaU  as  a  fabe  opinion  and  qvtcB^  fan.  Epinopi  as  aothori- 
tathneKr  proving  it  to  be  a  detoBon.  At  tbe  sane  time  1»  admits 
UMt  8r>re«rera  can  Bgatuie  manied  folk,  can  injiire  men  and' 
devastate  their  fields  and  hanrests^  vfaidi  are  voiks  of  the  demon 
opcming  through  them.*  Bsnaido  Basin,  of  Saragogaa,  who  had 
stttfied  in  Paris,  tof^L  a  middle  giomid:  the  Cbancil  oi  .^nquira 
is  not  anUioritatiTe,  in  some  cases  there  may  be  iUoaons  sent  by 
the  demmi,  in  others  the  Sabbat  is  a  reafity.*  In  1494,  the  R^)er- 
toriom  Inqmatonnn  recognixes  the  existence  (rf  witriies,  who  were 
popularty  known  as  XorgHtnat:  it  quotes  the  essential  portion 
«f  the  can.  Episco[M  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  they  are 
jMAdabie  by  the  Inquiation,  adding  that  sudi  a  bdief  is  an  illuaon 
WTOO^ii  by  the  demon  but,  though  it  is  foUy,  it  is  infidelity  worse 
than  paganinn,  and  can  be  [unsecuted  as  heresy.*  The  Inquisi- 
ticm  itself  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  powers;  if  the  Sabbat  was 
true,  the  witch  was  an  apostate;  if  a  delusion,  she  was  a  heretic 
and  in  either  case  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

This  reference  to  Xoiguinas  shows  that  witches  were  already 
well  known  in  Spain,  and  we  can  assume  from  subsequent  develop- 
ments that  their  principal  seat  was  in  the  moimtainous  districts 
along  the  Pyrenees,  penetrating  perhaps  from  France  and  favored 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  population,  its  sparseness  and  poverty.* 
TTie  eariiest  case,  however,  that  I  have  met  of  prosecution  by  the 
Inquisition  was  in  1498,  when  Gracia  la  Valle  was  burnt  in  Sara- 
goflsa.    This  was  followed  in  1499  by  the  burning  of  Maifa,  wife 


'  Fortalicium  Fidei,  Lib.  v,  Consid.  x. — Hanaen,  op.  eU.,  pp.  11^-17. 

'  Martini  de  Aries,  Tractatus  de  Superetitiombus,  pp.  362-S,  413-15  (Franoo- 
(urti  ad  Moenam,  1581). 

Hansen  {op.  cil.,  p.  308)  says  that  Martin  of  Aries  is  known  only  through  this 
tract,  of  which  the  first  edition  is  of  1517.  Martin  cites  no  authority  later  than 
John  N'ider,  who  died  in  1438,  and  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Inquisition,  which 
he  could  scarce  have  failed  to  do  had  it  been  in  existence  when  he  wrote.  His 
work  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  IJemardi  Basin.  Tract,  de  Magiqjs  Artibus,  F*rop.  ix. 

*  Kcpert.  Inquiaitor.  s.  v.  Xorguina. 

*  Alonso  de  Spina,  however  {loc.  cU.),  knows  of  no  gatherings  at  the  Sdbbat 
nBMer  than  Daupbiny  and  Gasoony,  and  these  he  learned  from  paintings  of  them 
in  the  Inquisition  at  Toubuse,  which  had  burnt  many  at  those  oonoetned. 
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of  Garcfa  Bicsa  and^  in  January  1500,  by  that  of  three  women, 
Nanavina,  Estefabrita  and  Marieta,  wife  of  Aznar  Pdrez.  There 
was  an  interval  then  until  1512,  when  there  were  two  victims, 
Martina  Gen  and  Maria  de  Arbufs.  There  was  no  other  in  Sara- 
gossa  until  1522,  when  Sancha  de  Arbu6s  suffered,  and  the  last 
one  in  the  record  is  Catalina  de  Joan  Diez,  in  1535/  Persecution 
would  seem  to  be  more  active  in  Biscay,  for  Llorente  quotes  from 
a  contemporary  MS.  a  statement  that  in  1507  there  were  burnt 
there  more  than  thirty  witchefj,  leading  Martin  de  Aries  y  Andosilla 
to  write  a  learnetl  treatise  on  the  subject,  printed  in  Paris  in  1517.' 
It  would  seem  that,  in  1517,  there  was  a  peraecution  on  foot  in 
Catalonia,  for  the  Barcelona  intiuisitors  were  ordered  to  visit  the 
mountainous  districts,  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Urgel,  to  publish 
edicts  against  the  witches  and  to  prosecute  them  with  all  rigor.* 
Doubtless  there  were  other  developments  of  wliich  no  trace  haa 
reached  us,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  Spain  would  be  the 
Beat  of  an  epidemic  of  witchcraft  which,  if  fostered  by  persecution, 
would  rival  the  devastation  commencing  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  time  had  scarce  come  for  a  change  of  policy,  but  there  is 
a  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  very  different 
from  the  unreasoning  ferocity  prevalent  elsewhere.  Arnaldo 
Albertino  tells  that,  in  1521,  at  Saragossji,  by  command  of  Cardinal 
Adrian,  he  was  culled  in  consultation  by  the  Suprema,  over  two 
cases,  when  he  pronounced  the  Sabbat  to  be  a  delusion,*  Possibly 
one  of  these  cases  may  have  bwn  the  woman  who,  we  have  seen, 
was  burnt  at  Saragossa  in  1522,  but  the  effect  of  such  a  discussion 
is  visible,  in  this  same  year  1522,  in  an  Edict  of  Grace  addressed 
to  the  witches  of  Jaca  and  Ribagorza,  granting  them  six  months 
in  which  to  come  forward  and  confess  their  offences.*  Consider- 
ing that,  about  this  time,  Leo  X  and  Adrian  VI  were  vigorously 
prom(jting  the  massacre  by  wholesale  of  witches  in  the  Loml)ardo- 
Venitian  valleys,  and  resenting  any  interference  with  the  operation 
of  the  inquisitors,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Suprema  is  of 
marked  significance. 


•  Libro  Verde  de  Aragon  (Revista  de  Espafla,  CVI,  573-0,  681-3). 
'  Uorente,  Afiales,  I,  340;  Hist,  crit.,  cap.  xxxvn,  art.  ii,  n.  41. 

'  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  72,  P.  i,  fol.  120;  P.  ii,  fol.  60. 
'  Am.  AlbertinJ  de  agnoacendia  Aaaertiouibus,  Q.  xxiv,  a.  13  (Rom®,  1572, 
fol.  114). 

*  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  73,  fol.  216. 
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IX  evklaitly  lA  the  mattn-  lo  be  one  requuing  the  moet  careful 
etmaideration  and,  <m  the  outbreak  of  a  witdi-eraie  in  Navarre, 
stimulated  by  the  secular  authorities,  it  assonbled,  in  1526,  a 
"  oongr^ation"  in  Granada,  laid  the  papers  before  it  and  asked  its 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  which  was  condensed  into  six 
questions,  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter:  1.  Whether  witches 
reaDy  commit  the  crimes  confessed,  or  whether  they  are  deluded. 
2.  Whether,  if  these  crimes  are  really  committed,  the  culprits  are 
to  be  reconciled  and  imprisoned,  or  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular 
arm.  3.  Whether,  if  they  decdve  and  do  not  commit  these  things, 
they  are  to  be  sinularly  punished,  or  otherwise.  4.  Whether  the 
eognisance  dP  these  crimes  pertains  to  the  Inquisition  and  if  so, 
whether  this  is  fitting.  5.  Whether  the  accused  are  to  be  judged 
on  their  confessions  without  further  evidence  and  to  be  condemned 
to  the  ordinary  p\midiment.  &  What  will  be  a  wholesome 
remedy  to  extirpate  the  pest  of  these  witches.^  The  mere  submis- 
flkm  to  rational  discussion  of  such  a  series  of  questions  shows  a 
desire  to  reach  a  just  method  of  treatment,  wholly  at  variance  with 
practice  elsewhere,  when  legislators  and  judges  were  solely  occu- 
ined  with  de\asing  schemes  to  fight  the  devil  with  his  own  weapons 
and  to  convict,  per  fas  et  nefas,  the  unfortunates  who  chanced  to 
incur  suspicion.' 

The  ten  members  of  the  congr^ation  were  all  men  of  conader- 
ation  and  included  the  Licentiate  Vald^,  in  whom  we  may  recog- 
nize the  future  inquisitor-general.  On  the  first  question,  as  to 
reality  or  delusion,  the  vote  stood  six  to  foiu"  in  favor  of  reality, 
Valdds  being  one  of  the  minority  and  explaining  that  he  r^arded 
the  proofs  of  the  accusations  as  insufficient,  and  desired  inquisitors 
to  be  instructed  to  make  greater  efforts  at  verification.  The 
second  question  was  of  the  highest  importance.  For  ordinary 
heresy,  confession  and  repentance  ensured  exemption  from  the 
stake  but,  in  the  eagerness  to  punish  witchcraft,  when  a  witch 
confessed  it  was  customary  to  abandon  her,  either  formally  or 
informally,  to  be  pimiahed  by  the  secular  authorities  for  the  crimes 
assumed  to  be  proved  against  her — usually  sucking  the  blood  of 


>  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch  Seld.  130. 

'  For  the  inhuman  methods  employed  to  secure  oonfesaion  and  conviction,  on 
the  flimsiest  evidence,  see  the  very  instructive  essay  "  The  Fate  of  Dietrich  Flade" 
by  Professor  George  Burr  (New  York,  1891),  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Historical  Association. 
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children  or  encompassing  the  death  of  adults.  Obedience  to  the 
Scriptural  injunction  of  not  suffering  a  witch  to  live  was  general.* 
On  this  point  there  was  wide  variety  of  opinion,  but  the  majority 
decided  that,  when  culprits  were  admitted  to  reconciliation,  they 
were  not  to  be  remitted  to  the  secular  judges,  to  be  punished  for 
homicides,  for  such  homicides  might  be  illusory,  and  there  was  no 
proof  beyond  their  confessions;  after  they  had  completed  the 
penance  assigned  to  them,  if  the  secular  juilgcs  chose  to  try  them 
for  homicide,  the  Inquisition  could  not  interfere.  This  decision 
was  adopted  in  practice  and,  some  years  later,  was  cited  in  justi- 
fication of  protecting  convicted  witches  from  the  secular  courts. 

On  the  third  question,  votes  were  too  much  divided  for  any 
definite  result.  On  the  fourth  there  was  substantial  affirmative 
agreement.  On  the  fifth,  five  voted  that  confession  sufficed,  but 
Vald^s  limited  its  sufficiency  to  the  minor  inflictions  of  exile, 
vergiienza  and  scourging.  With  regard  to  the  final  question,  as 
to  remedial  measures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  only  three  sug- 
gested greater  activity  and  severity  of  the  Inciuisition;  nearly  all 
favored  sending  preachers  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  ignorant 
population;  two  pnipusod  reforming  the  regular  clergj',  antl  one 
the  secular  beneficed  clergy;  several  thought  well  of  building 
churches  or  monasteries  on  the  spots  where  the  Sabbats  were 
held;  one  recommendeti  an  edict  promising  release  from  confisca- 
tion for  those  who  woul«l  cnnie  forward  witliin  a  specified  time,  and 
two  voted  that  the  Inquisition  should  give  material  aid  to  the 
poorer  suspects,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  temptation.  Vald^s 
further  presented  detailed  in.structioTi»  for  int[uisitor8,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  that  the  statements  of  witches  implicating 
other  parties  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
that,  when  accused  to  the  Inquisition,  it  should  be  ascertained 


'  Mtdlei  Malificar.  P.  I,  Q.  xiv;  P.  n,  Q.  i,  C.  3,  16.— Prieriat.  dc  Strigirnagarum 
Lib.  Ill,  cap.  3. 

The  mle  that  the  heretic  or  apostate  who  csinfcssod  and  recanted  w.os  to  be 
admitted  to  reconciliation  was  at  the  iiottom  of  the  anxiety  of  the  secular  magis- 
trnt(!8  to  maintain  their  jurisdiction  over  witchcraft,  and  the  relations  between 
iheni  and  the  Inquir;iti<)n  were  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Am.  .\Jl»crtino  argues 
that  the  Inquisition  can  make  no  distinction  between  witches  who  liave  and  who 
have  not  committed  murdi^r;  they  nui.st  all  be  reconciled,  but  can  again  be  accused 
of  homicide  before  a  competent  judge;  yet  the  inquisitor,  to  escape  irregularity, 
must  not  trausmit  to  the  secular  court  the  confessions  and  evidence,  nor  must  he, 
in  the  aeatences,  mention  these  crimes,  as  that  would  be  setting  the  judge  on  the 
track.— De  agnosc.  Aasertionibus,  Q.  xxiv,  n.  28,  66,  67,  68,  70,  72,  75. 
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whether  they  had  already  been  tortured  by  the  secular  judges.' 
■  Halting  as  these  deliberations  may  seem,  they  manifest  gleams 
ef  wholesome  scepticism  and  an  honest  desire  to  reach  the  truth, 
when   elsewhere  throughout  Christendom  such  questions  were 
^fegarded   as  beyond  discussion.     Yet  for  awhile  the  Suprema 
ras  not  prepared  to  allow  these  opinions  to  influence  action.     In 
1527  there  was  an  outbreak  of  witchcraft  in  Navarre,  the  treatment 
of  which  by  Inquisitor  Avellaneda  he  reports  in  a  letter  written,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  Inigo  de  Velasco,  Constable  of  Castile. 
Witchcraft,  he  declared,  was  the  worst  evil  of  the  time;  he  had 
written  to  the  king  and  twice  to  the  Suprema  urging  a  remedy, 
but  neither  at  court  nor  on  the  spot  was  there  any  one  who  under- 
stood its  cure.     For  six  months  he  had  been  laboring  in  the  moun- 
tains, where,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  had  discovered  many  witches. 
In  a  raid  on  the  valley  of  Salazar  he  had  captured  a  numljer  and 
brought  them  to  Pampeluna  where,  with  the  regent  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Council  and  other  doctors  and  lawyers,  the  whole 
subject  was  discussed ;  it  was  agreed  that  witches  could  be  carried 
through  the  air  to  the  Sabbat,  and  that  they  committed  the  crimes 
ascribed  to  them — principally,  it  would  seem,  on  the  strength  of 
an  experiment  wliich  he  had  tried  with  one  of  his  prisoners,     C)n 
a  Friday  at  midnight  he  allowed  her  to  anoint  herself  with  the 
magic  unguent  which  they  used;  she  opened  a  window  over- 
hanging a  precipice,  where  a  cat  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
invoked  the  demon  who  came  and  deposited  her  safely  on  the 
ground — to  be  recaptured  on  Monday  with  seven  others,  three 
Inftgiies  away.    These  were  all  execute<l,  after  which  he  prosecuted 
his  researches  and  discovered  three  places  of  assemblage — one 
in  the  valley  of  Salazar,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  of 
whom  he  had  captured  sixty,  another  with  eighty  members  in 
another  valley  and  a  third  near  Roncesvalles  with  over  two 
hundred.    Fifty  had  been  executed  and  he  hoped,  with  the  favor 
of  God  to  despatch  twenty  more.     He  had  discovered  that  which, 
if  proper  assistance  were  given  to  hbi,  would  rtnlound  to  the  great 
service  of  God  and  benefit  to  the  Republic  for,  without  God's 
mercy,  the  evil  would  grow  and  the  hfe  of  no  one  would  he  safe. 
To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  constable,  Avellaneda  proceeded  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  wonders  and  wickedness  of  the 
Sabbat  aud  the  evils  wrought  by  witches.    In  spite  of  all  his 


'  MS8.  of  Bodleiaa  Library,  .\rch  Seld.  130. 
78,  fol.  216. 


-.\rcluvo  de  Sinmncas,  Inq.,  Lib. 
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efforts  the  demon  urged  them  on  to  etill  greater  crimes  by  showing 
them  phanton)8  of  those  who  had  been  executed,  pretending  that 
he  had  resuscitated  them  and  would  resuscitate  all  who  might  be 
put  to  death.  Tliis  evil,  ho  concludes,  is  general  throughout  the 
world.  If  the  constable  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
witches  in  his  district,  he  has  only  to  observe  whether  the  grain 
is  withered  while  in  bloom,  or  the  aconis  fail  in  the  mountains,  or 
there  are  children  smothered,  for  wherever  these  things  occur, 
there  are  witches.'  Altogether,  Avellaneda  affords  a  tj^Dical  illus- 
tration of  the  maimer  in  which  witchcraft  was  created  and  spread 
by  the  witch-Hnders. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Avellaneda  was  reproved  for 
the  exuberance  of  his  zeal,  for  his  policy  was  continue<i  in  1628, 
when  the  witch  epidemic  was  e.xtending  to  Biscay,  and  the  civil 
authoritifs  were  arresting  and  trying  offenders.  More  eager  to 
assert  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  than  to  adopt  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  congregation,  on  February  22,  1528,  Inqiiisitflr-general 
Manrique  ordered  Sancho  de  Carranza  de  Miranda,  Inquisitor  of 
CaJahorra,  to  go  thither  with  full  powers  to  investigate,  try  and 
sentence,  even  to  relaxation,  the  witches  who  are  report^xl  to  have 
abandoned  the  faith,  offered  themselves  to  the  devil  and  wrought 
much  evil  in  killing  infants  and  ruining  the  harvests.  He  is  to 
demand  from  the  civil  authorities  all  who  have  been  arrested  and 
the  papers  concerning  their  cases,  for  this  is  a  matter  pertaining  to 
the  Inquisition.  A  thorough  inquest  is  to  be  made  in  all  infected 
places,  and  edicts  are  tu  he  pubhshed  sunmaoning  within  a  given 
time  and  under  such  penalties  as  he  sees  fit,  all  culprits  to  come 
forward  and  all  cognizant  of  such  offences  to  denounce  them.* 

'  Bibl,  nacional,  MS.S.,  11,88.— MS.S.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch  Seld.  130. 

This  document  may  safely  be  assumed  ft.s  the  source  from  which  Prudencio  de 
Sandoval,  himwlf  Biahop  of  Pampoluna  and  historiographer  of  CharleH  \,  drew 
his  account  of  the  persecution  of  1527  (Hist,  di4  Emp.  Carlos  V,  Lib.  xvi,  }  15) 
copied  by  Llorente  (Hist.  cr(t.,  rap.  xv,  art.  1,  n.  6-9). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  70,  fol.  51,  53. 

There  fcema  to  have  been  a  somewhat  earlier  perBCCutton  of  the  witchca  of 
Biscay  by  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  a  nati%'e  of  IXirango.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Charles  V,  who  greatly  admired  him,  he  wa«  sent  there  for  that  purpose  as  com- 
miBsiouer  of  the  Inquisition,  being  specially  qualified  by  liia  knowledge  of  the 
language,  After  dlHcharging  this  duty  with  much  abihty,  Charles,  in  152S,  sent 
hiiu  to  Mexico  as  its  first  bishop.  He  took  with  him  Fray  Andrea  de  Ohuos, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  in  Biscay.  Li  1548,  at  the  age  of  80  he  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity  and  his  dwith  was  miraculously  known  the  same  day  o\'er  all 
Mexico.— Menddeta,  Hist,  ecteg.  Indiana,  pp.  029,  636,  644  (Mexico,  1870) 
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There  is  in  this  no  injunction  of  prudence  and  caution,  no  require- 
ment that  the  cases  are  to  be  submitted  for  confirmation  to  tiie 
Calahorra  tribunal;  Carranza  is  provided  with  a  fiscal  and  a 
notary,  so  that  he  can  execute  speedy  justice  and  the  Edict  of 
Grace  is  replactnl  by  an  Edict  of  Faith. 

It  is  not  until  1530  that  we  find  evidence  that  the  discussion  of 
1626  was  producbig  a  change  in  the  view  taken  of  witchcraft  and 
of  the  methods  of  its  repression.  A  carta  aeordada,  addressed  to 
all  the  tribmials,  enjoined  special  caution  hi  all  witchcraft  cases, 
as  it  was  a  very  delicate  matter  to  handle,  and  this  was  followed 
by  another  manifesting  a  healthy  scepticism  and  desire  to  repress 
popular  superstition,  for  it  stated  that  the  ensalmadorcs,  wJio 
cured  diseases  by  charms,  as.serted  that  all  sickness  was  caused  by 
witches,  wherefore  they  were  to  be  asked  what  they  meant  and 
why  they  said  so.* 

The  practical  position  assumed  by  this  time  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  of  December  11,  1530,  from  the  Suprema  to  the 
Royal  Council  of  Navarre,  when  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  witch- 
craze  had,  as  usual,  brought  dissension  between  the  tribunal  and 
the  secular  courts,  for  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  complained  of  its  delays 
and  the  leniency  of  its  sentences,  in  comparison  with  the  speedy 
and  unsparing  action  demanded  by  popular  clamor.  The  Suprema 
now,  in  re])ly  to  the  complaints  of  the  Royal  Council  against  the 
Calahorra  tribimal,  replied  that  this  matter  of  the  witches  was  not 
new;  on  a  previous  occasion  there  had  been  the  same  altercation; 
some  of  the  cases  wliich  had  caused  the  most  complaint  had  been 
brought  to  the  court  and  had,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  been 
examined  by  learned  men  when,  after  nuich  debate,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  prisoners  should  bo  dehvered  to  the  inquisitors  who,  after 
examining  them,  should  try  those  pertaining  to  their  jurisdiction 
and  surrender  the  others.  There  was  much  doubt  felt  as  to  the 
verification  of  the  crimes  alleged,  and  the  Suprema  deplored  the 
executions  by  the  secular  courts,  for  the  cases  were  not  so  clear 
as  had  been  supposed.  In  view  of  all  this,  inquisitors  were  enjoined 
to  use  caution  and  moderation,  for  there  is  so  much  ambiguity 
in  these  cases  that  it  seems  impossible  for  human  reason  to  reach 
the  truth,  AVTien  the  same  questions  had  arisen  elsewhere,  the 
Suprema  had  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  act  with  the  greatest  cir- 


'  Archivo  de  Sinmnoaa,  Inq.,  Lib,  039,  fol.  108, 
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cumspection,  for  these  matters  were  most  delicate  and  perilous, 
and  some  inexperienced  judj^es  had  been  deceived  in  treating  them. 
The  Suprema  therefore  deprecated  a  com]:>etencia;  it  entreated 
the  Royal  Coimcil  to  hand  all  cases  over  to  the  tribunal,  which 
would  return  those  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  in(|nis- 
itors  would  be  ordered  to  remove  the  censures  and  fines — which 
shows  that  the  quarrel  had  been  pushed  to  extremes.^  There 
was  equal  determination  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the  episcopal 
courts  to  jurisdiction.  In  1531  the  Saragossa  tribunal  contplains 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  Bishop  of  San  Angelo,  who  had  refused  to 
surrender  a  pris<mer  and  had  invitetl  the  tribunal  to  join  him  in 
prosecuting  witches  in  places  mider  his  jurisdictiuu.  To  him  the 
Suprema  accordingly  wrote,  asserting  the  exclusive  cognizance 
of  the  Inquisition  and  recjuiring  him  to  deliver  to  the  tribunal  any 
prisoners  whom  he  had  arrested.' 

The  cautious  and  sceptical  attitude  assumed  by  the  Suprema 
was  all  the  more  creditable  Iiecause  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  period  were  firm  in  their  conviction  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft. 
Arnaldo  Albertino,  himself  an  inquisitor  who,  in  1521,  had  deemed 
the  Sabbat  an  illusion,  writing  about  1535,  says  that  since  then, 
on  mature  consideration,  he  had  reached  the  opposite  opinion; 
he  now  accepts  all  the  horrors  and  crimes  ascribed  to  witches 
and  argues  away  the  can.  Episcopi.  Alfonso  de  Castro,  another 
writer  of  the  highest  distinction  at  this  time,  gives  full  credence 
to  the  most  extravagant  stories  of  the  Sabbat,  and  he  disposes 
of  the  can.  Episcopi  by  asserting  that  it  referred  to  an  entirely 
different  sect.* 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Suprema  pursued  its  course  in 
restraining  the  cruel  zeal  of  the  tribunals.  The  craze  was  spreading 
in  Cittalonia,  where  it  n^juircd  the  Barcelona  tribunal  to  submit 
to  it  for  confirmation  all  sentences  in  these  cases.  In  1537,  it 
returned,  July  11th,  a  number  of  sentences,  with  its  decisions  as  to 
each,  and  instructions  as  to  the  future.  The  tribunal  was  chafing 
under  the  unaccustomed  restriction,  and  the  fiscal  was  scandalized 
at  the  solicitude  displayed  for  the  friendless  wretches  who,  every- 
where but  in  Spain,  were  deprived  of  the  most  ordinary  safeguards 
against  injustice,  but  the  imperturbable  Suprema  maintained  its 

*  Archivo  de  Sinmncas,  Inq.,  Lib.  76,  fol.  369. 
'  Ibidem,  fol.  388. 

•  Arn.  .\lbertini  de  agnosc.  Assertionjbus,  Q.  xxrv, — ^Alph.  de  Caatro  de  juata 
hsereticor.  Punitione,  Lib.  i,  cap.  xvi. 
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temperate  wisdom.  The  utmost  care,  it  eaid,  was  to  be  exercised 
to  verify  all  testimony  and  to  avoid  conviction  when  this  was 
insufficient.  Arrests  had  been  made  on  the  mere  reputation  of 
being  mtches,  for  which  the  inquisitors  were  reproved  and  told 
that  they  must  arrest  no  one  on  sueh  grounds,  nor  on  the  testimony 
of  accomplices,  nor  must  those  who  denied  their  guilt  be  condenmed 
as  nefiativos.  When  any  one  confessed  to  being  present  at  the 
killing  of  childivn  or  damage  to  harvests,  verification  niu.st  be 
sought  as  to  the  death  of  the  children  at  that  time,  and  of  what 
disease,  and  whether  the  cro}:)s  had  been  injured.  When  such 
verification  was  made,  arrests  could  follow  and,  if  the  character 
'•of  the  case  and  of  the  accused  required  it,  torture  could  be 
employed.'  It  will  be  noted  how  much  more  scrupulous  was  the 
care  enjoined  in  these  cases  than  in  those  of  Moriscos  and  Judaizers, 
and  the  limitation  on  tlie  ilkp  of  torture  is  esjiecially  obsei'vahle, 
as  that  was  the  universal  resort-  in  witchcraft  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  difficult  to  enforce  these  niles  in  Barcelona.  The  result 
of  the  visitation  of  Francisco  Vaca  was  a  long  series  of  rebukes, 
in  1550,  largely  concerning  the  procedure  in  witch  cases  and  event- 
uidly  leading  to  the  dLsmi.s.sal  of  Inquisitor  Sarmiento,  although 
his  offences  were  sini[)ly  what  was  regarded,  everywhere  but  in 
Spain,  as  the  plain  duty  of  those  engaged  in  a  direct  contest  with 
Batan,  represented  by  his  instrument  the  witch.  Sarmiento  is 
told  that  he  made  arrests  without  sufficient  proofs  and  accepted 
the  evidence  taken  by  secular  ofHcials  without  verifying  it,  as 
required  by  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition,  and,  whereas  the 
Suprema  ordered  certain  precautions  taken  before  concluding  cases, 
he  concluded  them  without  doing  so,  and  subjected  parties  to  rec- 
onciliation and  scourghig  that  were  not  included  in  the  sentence. 
Although  the  Suprema  had  ordered  all  sentences  of  relaxation  to 
be  submitted  to  it,  he  had  relaxed  seven  persons  as  witches,  in 
disregard  of  this,  and  when  repeatedly  commanded  to  present 
himself,  he  had  never  done  so.  Then  the  fiscal  was  taken  to  task 
because  he  had  been  present  at  the  examination  of  witches,  con- 
ducting the  interrogation  himself,  putting  leading  questions,  teUing 
them  what  to  confess  and  assuring  them  that  this  was  not  like  a 
secular  court,  where  those  who  confessed  were  executed.  In  the 
case  of  Juana,  daughter  of  Benedita  de  Burgosera,  he  told  her  that 
she  was  a  witch,  that  her  mother  had  made  her  a  witch  and  bad 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  78,  fol.  144. 
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taken  her  to  the  Bach  de  Viterna,  and  he  detailed  to  her  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  her  mother.  In  witch  cases  he  caused  arrest^s 
without  presenting  clamosas  or  submitting  evidence,  but  when  he 
le^amed  that  a  visitor  was  coming  he  fabricated  and  inserted  them 
in  tliH  papers.  In  this  the  notary  del  sccrcto  wjis  his  accomplice 
besidc!^  taking  part  in  the  examinatifins,  bullying  the  accused  and 
making  thetn  confojjs  what  was  wanted  by  threats  and  suggestions. 
The  alcaide  of  the  prison  liad  allowed  one  of  the  prisoners,  who 
endeavored  to  save  himself  by  accusing  othcre,  to  enter  the  cells 
and  persuade  the  prisoners  to  confess  and  not  to  revoke;  the  alcaide 
had  also  urged  the  women  to  confess,  tolling  them  that  they  were 
guilty  and  promising  them  release  if  they  would  confess  and, 
when  taking  back  to  his  cell  a  man  who  had  revoked  his  confes- 
sion, he  so  threatened  the  ywor  wretch  that  he  returned  and  with- 
drew his  revocation.'  Elsewhere  tlian  in  Spain  such  metliods  of 
securing  confession  were  the  veriest  commonplaces  in  witch  trials. 
Meanwhile  the  chronic  witchcraft  troubles  in  Navarre  had  called 
forth,  in  1538,  a  .series  of  enlightened  instructions  to  Inquisitor 
Valdeolitas,  who  was  sent  with  a  special  commbsion.  He  was 
told  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  popular  demand  that  all  witches 
should  he  burnt,  but  to  exercise  the  utmost  discretion,  for  it  was 
a  most  delicate  matter,  in  which  deception  was  easy.  He  was  not 
to  confiscate  but  could  impose  fines  to  pay  salaries.  He  was  to 
explain  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  people  that  the  destruction 
of  harvests  was  due  to  the  weather  or  to  a  visitation  of  God,  for 
it  happened  where  there  were  no  witches,  while  the  accasations 
of  homicide  required  the  most  careful  verification.  The  Malleus 
Maleficarum — that  Bible  of  the  witch-finder — was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved in  everything,  for  the  writer  was  liable  to  be  deceived  like 
every  one  else.  The  demands  of  the  corregidores  for  the  surrender 
of  penitents,  to  be  subsequently  punished  for  their  crimes,  were 
not  to  be  granted,  under  the  decision  of  the  congregfition  of  1526. 
Then,  a  year  later,  October  27,  1539,  the  Calahorra  tribunal  was 
notified  that  the  Royal  Council  of  Navarre  had  agreed  to  surrender 
thirty-four  prisoners ;  one  of  the  inquisitors  was  to  go  to  Pampeluna 
to  examine  the  cases;  those  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition  were  to 
be  tried  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instructions  and  the  rest  were 
to  be  left  with  the  civil  uuthorities.' 


'  Archive  de  Simancvi,  Inq.,  Huiu  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  101-5. 
'  Ibidem.  Lib.  78,  fol.  215-17,  226.  258. 
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In  the  instructions  to  \'^aldeolitas  there  is  a  phrase  of  peculiar 
interest,  prescribing  special  caution  with  regard  to  the  dreams  of 
the  witches  wiien  they  sally  forth  to  the  Sabbat,  as  these  are  very 
deceitful.  This,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  the  earliest  official 
admission  of  the  view  taken  in  the  can.  Episcopi  that  the  midnight 
flights  were  illusions.  We  have  seen  how  this  was  denied  by 
Albertino  and  de  Castro.  Ciruelo  admits  that  there  are  two  wajrs 
in  which  the  Xorguina  attends  the  Sabbat,  one  by  personally 
flying,  and  the  other  by  anointing  herself  and  falhng  into  a  stupor, 
when  she  is  spiritually  conveyed,  but  both  are  the  work  of  the 
demon  and  he  admits  of  no  distinction  in  the  puni.shment.*  Bishop 
Simancas,  also  an  inquisitor,  has  no  doubt  jis  to  the  bodily  trans- 
portation of  the  witch  to  the  Sabbat;  he  admits  that  most  jurists 
hold  to  the  theory  of  illusion,  as  expressed  in  tlie  can.  Episcopi, 
but  theologians,  he  says,  are  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  reality; 
he  argues  tliat  the  can.  Episcopi  does  not  refer  to  witches,  and 
that  stupor  with  illusions  is  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  truth  of  the  Sabbat.' 

With  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Sabbat,  or 
^Aquelarre  as  it  came  to  be  called  (from  a  Biscayan  word  signifying 
'  "field  of  the  goat")  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Suprema  advanced 
slowly  in  designating  it  as  an  illusion,  although  practically  its 
instructions  assunied  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
multitudinous  testimony  of  its  existence,  of  the  foul  horrors  enacted 
there  and  of  the  presence  there  of  other  votaries  of  Satan.  A 
curious  case,  occurring  at  a  somewhat  later  i^eriod,  may  be  alluded 
to  here  as  showing  the  conclu.sion  reached  on  the  subject,  and  as 
throwing  light  on  the  auto-suggestion  and  hjT^notic  state  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sabbat,  although  its  connection  is  merely 
with  the  carnal  indulgence  that  formed  a  j^rominent  feature  of  the 
nocturnal  assemblies.  In  1584  Anastasia  Soriana,  aged  28,  wife 
of  a  peasant,  denounced  herself  to  the  Murcia  tribunal  for  having 
long  maintained  carnal  relations  with  a  demon.     The  tribunal 

'  Reprovacion  dc  las  Siipersticionea,  P.  i,  cap.  ii,  n.  6;  P.  ii,  cap.  i,  n.  5-7. 

»  De  Cath.  Institt.,  Tit.  xxxvii.  u.  6-12. 

On  the  other  hand  Azpilcuctji  adheres  to  the  theory  of  illusion  and  asscrta  it 
to  be  a  mortal  sin  to  believe  that  witches  are  tran^iorted  to  the  Sabbat. — Manuale 
Confe8sarion\m,  cap.  xi,  n.  3S. 

Cardinal  Tolelus  asserts  the  bodily  transport  of  witches  and  aU  the  horrors 
of  the  Sabbat,  btit  adds  that  9onii?liines  it  is  ima^nary.  Demons  have  power 
to  introduce  witches  into  houses  through  closed  doors,  where  they  slay  infants. — • 
Bummie  Casuum  Conscicntio?,  Lib.  it,  cap.  xv. 
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wisely  regarded  the  matter  as  an  illusion  and  dismissed  the  case 
without  action.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1596,  she  presented  herself 
to  the  tribiina!  of  Toledo,  with  the  same  self-accusation  and  a^ain, 
after  due  delilieration,  she  was  discharged,  although  in  any  other 
land  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  her.' 

Meanwhile  the  Suprema  continued  the  good  work  of  protecting 
so-called  witches  from  the  cruelty  of  tlie  secular  courts  and  of 
restraining  the  intemperate  zeal  of  its  own  tribunals.  The  craze, 
in  1551,  had  extended  to  Galicia,  where  at  the  time  there  was  no 
Inquisition.  Many  arrests  had  been  made  and  trials  were  in 
progress  by  the  magistrates,  when  a  C(5dula  of  August  27th,  evi- 
dently drawn  up  by  tlie  Suprema  for  tlie  signature  of  Prince 
Philip,  addressed  to  all  officials,  informed  them  that  the  matter  of 
witchcraft  was  a  very  delicate  one  in  which  majiy  judges  had  been 
deceived,  wherefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  inquisitor-general,  he 
ordered  that  all  the  tt^stimony  should  lie  sent  to  the  Suprema  for 
its  action,  pending  which  the  accused  were  to  be  kept  under  guard 
without  proceeding  further  witli  their  cases  or  with  othere  of  the 
same  nature.*  Tlien,  in  September,  1555,  the  Suprema  forwarded 
to  the  Logrofio  tribunal  two  memorials  frnm  some  towns  in  Guipiiz- 
coa,  with  an  expression  of  its  sorrow  tliat  so  many  pftrsons  should 


'  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I, — Thi.s  ca.so  is  not  unexampled. 
lu  tt>86,  Sor  Teresa  Gabriel  de  Vargas,  a  Uemardiiie  Recollect,  cliarged  hers^'lf 
with  the  same  criute  before  the  Madrid  tribiiti&l,  but,  as  she  added  the  denial  uf 
the  power  of  God,  she  was  reconciled  for  the  heresy. — Archive  de  Siniancaii, 
Inq..  Lib.  1024,  fol.  31. 

E\'en  more  significant  is  the  case  of  Sor  Rosa  de  San  Joseph  Barrios,  a  Clare 
of  the  convent  of  San  Diego,  Garachico,  Canaries,  a  woman  of  25  who,  in  July 
1773,  in  Bacramental  confession  to  Fray  Nicolas  Peraza,  related  how,  through 
desire  to  gratify  her  lust,  she  had  given  herself  to  Satan,  in  a  WTiting  which  di»- 
appeiired  from  her  hand,  »nd  at  his  command  had  renounced  God  and  the  Virgin 
and  had  treated  the  consecrat<?d  host  and  a  (Tucifix  with  the  foulesrt  indignities. 
In  reward  for  this  during  four  years  he  luid  served  her  us  an  incubus,  coming  at 
her  call  about  twice  a  month.  Fray  Pemxa  applied  to  the  tribunal  for  a  com- 
miamon  to  abaolve  her  which  was  granted  and,  on  August  15th,  he  repwrted  having 
done  BO,  with  fuller  details  as  to  her  apostasy.  The  tribunal  then  decided  that 
he  had  exceeded  his  powers;  it  evidently  did  not  regard  the  case  as  hallucination 
for  it  required  her  to  be  fommUy  reconciled  and  prescribed  a  course  of  life-long 
spiritual  penance,  which  she  gratefully  accepted.  An  incident  not  readily  ex- 
plicable is  that  the  bishop  deprived  F'ray  Peraza  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  con- 
fessions.— Birch,  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Canary  Islands,  I, 
p.  21 ;  II,  pp.  922-30. 

'  Archivo  dc  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  927,  fol.  462. 
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have  been  so  suddenly  arrested,  for,  from  tlie  testimony  at  hand 
and  former  experience,  it  thought  that  there  was  little  basis  for 
such  action,  and  that  vsTong  might  be  inflicted  on  many  innocent 
persons.  The  evidence  must  be  rigidly  exiimined  and,  if  it  proved 
false,  the  prisoners  must  be  discharged  and  the  witnesses  punished; 
if  there  was  ground  for  prosecution,  the  trials  might  proceed,  but 
the  sentences  must  be  submitted  for  confirmation  and  no  more 
arrests  be  made  without  fonvarding  the  testimony  and  awaiting 
orders.  Six  months  Inter,  in  March,  1556,  the  Suprema  concluded 
that  the  cases  had  not  been  substantiated ;  more  careful  preliminary 
investigations  were  essential  for,  in  so  doubtful  a  matter,  greater 
caution  was  needed  than  in  other  cases.' 

The  secular  authorities  were  restive  under  the  deprivation  of 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  witches;  they 
continued  to  assert  their  claims,  and  the  question  came  up  for 
formal  decision  in  1575.  The  high  court  of  Navarre  had  caused 
the  arrest  of  a  number  of  women  and  was  trying  them,  when  the 
Logrono  tribunal,  in  the  customary  dictatorial  fashion  with  threats 
of  penalties,  issued  a  summons  to  deliver  all  the  prisoners  and 

rpapers.     This  was  duly  read,  November  24th,  to  the  alcaldes, 

^Vhile  sitting  m  court,  to  which  they  replied  that  the  parties  had 
been  arrested  under  information  that  they  had  killed  children  and 
infants,  that  the  women  had  had  canial  intercourse  with  goats, 
and  hiui  killed  cattle  and  injured  harvests  and  vineyards  with 
poisons  and  powders,  and  had  carried  off  many  children  at  night 
from  their  beds,  while  stupefying  the  adults  with  powders,  of  all 
of  which  as  alcaldes  they  were  the  lawful  judges.  Therefore  they 
appealed  to  the  inquisitor-general  against  the  penalties  threatened 
and  promised  that,  if  the  prisoners  had  committed  heresy,  they 
would  be  remitted  to  the  inquisitors  after  undergoing  punishment 

'according  to  law.     Finally  they  complained  of  the  disrespect 

[shown  them  and  asked  for  a  comi>etencia. 

Tlie  alcaldes  further  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  setting  forth 
their  claims  to  jurisdiction  for  crimes  other  than  heresy,  protesting 
against  the  assumption  of  the  inquisitors  to  be  sole  judges  of  what 

'pertained  to  then;,  to  inhibit  proceedings  in  the  interim,  and  to 

[.interfere  with  the  death-penalty  which  the  alcaldes  might  decree. 

'  The  royal  court  also  petitioned  the  king  in  the  same  sense,  adding 
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•  Archivo  de  .'^imancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  79,  fol.  226;  Inq.  cle  Losrofio,  Procesos  de  fe, 
Leg.  1,  n.  8;  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  221. 
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that  the  prisoners  spoke  a  dialect  unintelligible  to  the  inquisitors 
and  that,  if  the  cases  were  transferred,  the  king  would  lose  the 
confiscations,  which  promised  to  be  large.  All  this  proved  vain. 
A  letter  of  the  Suprerna  to  the  tribunal,  in  1576,  informs  it  that 
the  alcaldes  had  been  ordered  to  surrender  all  the  prisoners  and 
the  papers  in  the  cases.'  While  this  matter  was  in  progress,  a 
similar  controversy  arose  about  numerous  witches  in  Santander, 
for  a  letter  of  January  ]0,  1576,  instructs  the  Logrono  tribunal 
that  it  can  prc>ceed  against  them  for  anjlhuig  savoring  of  heresy, 
requiring  the  secular  judges  meanwhile  to  suspend  proceedings; 
the  facts  are  to  be  carefully  verified  and  everj'thing  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Suprerna.' 

The  use  mafle  by  the  tribunals  of  the  jurisdiction  thus  secured 
for  them,  under  the  cautions  so  sedulously  inculcated,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  case  in  the  Toledo  tribunal,  in  1591,  which  further 
shows  that  witchcraft  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  east  and  north.  The  vicar  of  Alcalil  had  arrested 
three  women  of  Cazar,  Catalina  Mathco,  Joana  Izquierda,  and 
Olalla  Sobrina.  During  the  previous  four  years  there  had  been 
four  or  five  deaths  of  children;  among  the  villagers,  the  three 
women  had  the  reputation  of  witches,  and  sixteen  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  that  effect.  The  vicar  tortured  them  and  obtained  from 
Catalina  a  confession  that,  some  four  fir  five  years  before,  Olalla 
asked  her  whether  she  would  like  to  become  a  witch  and  have 
carnal  intercourse  with  the  demon.  Then  Joana  one  night  invited 
her  to  her  house  where  she  found  Olalhv;  the  demon  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat,  they  danced  together  and  after  some  details  un- 
neceesary  to  repeat,  Olalla  anointed  the  joints  of  her  fingers  and 
toes,  they  stripped  themselves  and  flew  through  the  air  to  a  house 
which  they  entered  by  a  window;  placing  sfimniferous  herbs 
under  the  pillows  of  the  parents,  they  choked  to  death  a  female 
infant,  burning  its  back  atid  breaking  its  arms.  The  noise  aroused 
the  parent*  and  they  flew  with  the  goat  back  to  Olalla 's  house.  All 
this  she  ratified  after  due  interval  and  repeated  when  confronted 
with  Olalla,  who  had  been  tortured  without  confessing  and  who 
denied  Cutalina's  story.  As  for  Joana,  she  had  likewise  overcome 
the  torture,  but  she  had  told  the  wife  of  the  gaoler  that  oue  oii 
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'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Patroiiato  Real,  Leg.  dnioo,  fol.  86,  87;  Inq.,  Lib.  83, 
fol.  7, 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  S3,  fol.  1. 
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some  fifteen  witches,  male  and  female,  had  forcibly  anointed  her 
and  carried  her  to  a  field  where  they  danced,  Catalina  being  one 
of  the  leaders  and  Olalla  a  follower.  This  she  repeated  to  the 
vicar,  adding  stories  of  being  present  when  the  children  were 
killed,  but  taking  no  part  in  it,  after  which  she  duly  ratified  the 
whole.  At  this  stage  the  vicar  tran.sfprred  his  prisoners  to  the 
tribunal.  Catalina,  at  her  first  audience,  begged  mercy  for  the 
false  witness  which,  through  torture,  she  had  borne  again.st  herself 
and  the  others.  Sixteen  witnesses  testified  to  the  deaths  of  the 
children,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  torture,  when,  before  being 
stripped,  her  resolution  gave  way  and  she  repeated  and  ratified 
the  confession  made  to  the  vicar.  Joana  asserted  that  her  con- 
fession to  the  vicar  had  been  made  through  fear  of  torture  and  she 
overcame  torture  without  confessing,  a.s  likewi.se  did  Olalla.  The 
outcome  wiis  that  Catalina  was  sentenced  to  appear  in  an  auto 
with  the  insignia  of  a  witch,  to  abjure  de  levi,  to  be  scourged  with 
two  hundred  lashes,  and  to  be  recluded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
tribunal.  The  other  two  were  merely  to  appear  in  the  auto  and 
to  abjure  de  levi,  without  further  penance.  This  was  not  strictly 
logical,  but  anywhere  else  than  in  Spain,  all  three  would  have 
been  tortured  until  they  satisfied  their  judges,  and  would  then  have 
been  burnt  after  denouncing  numerous  accomplices  and  starting 
a  witchcraft  panic.  As  it  was,  the  Toledo  tribunal  had  no  more 
witchcraft  eases  up  to  the  end  of  the  record  in  1610.^ 

The  tribunal  of  Barcelona  was  more  rational  in  1597.  In  a 
rep<irt  to  the  Suprema  of  a  visitation  made  by  Inquisitor  Diego 
Ferntlndez  de  Heredia,  there  occur  the  entries  of  Ana  Ferrera, 
widow  and  Gilaberta,  widow,  both  of  Villafranca,  accused  by 
many  witnesses  of  being  reputed  as  witches  and  of  killing  many 
animals  and  infants,  in  revenge  for  little  annoyance."*.  Also, 
Francisco  Cicar,  of  Bellney,  near  MUafranca,  numerously  accused 
as  a  wizard  u.sing  incantations,  telling  where  lost  animals  could 
be  found,  enchanting  them  so  that  wolves  could  not  harm  them, 
and  killing  the  cattle  of  those  who  offended  him.  Here  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  whole  aquelarre  for  Villafranca,  but  all  these  cases  are 
marked  on  the  margin  of  the  report  as  suspended,  and  nothing 
caine  of  them.*    The  Logroiio  tribunal  also  showed  its  good  sense, 
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MSS.  of  Librar>'  of  University  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I.— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS., 
D,  111,  fol.  127.— Sw  Appendix. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Visitas  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  5. 
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in  1602,  when  a  young  woman  of  25,  named  Francisca  Buytran, 
of  Alegria,  accused  herself  in  mueh  detail,  lieforc  Don  Juan 
Ramirez,  of  witchcraft,  including  attendance  at  the  aquclarre. 
She  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  which  dropped  the  whole 
matter  as  being  destitute  of  truth;  again  the  magistrates  sent  it 
back,  asking  that  it  he  revived  and  prosecuted  and,  when  this 
was  refused,  they  scourged  her  in  Alegria  as  an  impostor  who 
defamed  her  neighljors.^ 

Yet  it  was  reserved  for  this  same  tribunal  to  give  occasion  to 
an  agitation  resulting  in  a  clearer  understanding  than  had  hitherto 
been  reached  of  the  nature  of  the  witch-craze,  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  future  that  Spain  should  be  disgraced  by  the 
judicial  murders,  or  rather  massacres,  which  elsewhere  blacken 
the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  customary 
panics  arose  in  Navarre.  The  secular  autliorities  were  prompt 
and  zealous;  they  niade  many  arrests,  they  extorted  confessions 
and  hastily  executed  their  victims,  apparently  to  forestall  the 
Inquisition.  The  tribunal  reported  to  the  Suprema,  which  ordered 
one  of  the  inquisitors  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  infected  district. 
Juan  Valle  de  Atvarado  accordingly  spent  several  months  in 
Cigarranmndi  and  its  vicinity,  where  he  gathered  evidence  incul- 
pating n)ore  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons  of  having 
apostatized  to  the  demon,  besides  multitudes  of  children,  who  were 
becoming  witches,  but  who  were  yet  too  young  for  prosecution. 
The  leaders  and  those  who  had  wrought  the  most  evil,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  were  seized  and  brought  before  the  tribunal. 
By  June  8,  1610,  it  was  ready  to  hold  the  consulta  dc  fe,  consisting 
of  the  three  inc|uisitors,  Alonso  Beeerra,  Juan  Valle  de  Alvarado 
and  Alonso  de  Salazar  Frias,  with  the  episcopal  Ofdinarj-  and 
four  consultors.  In  his  vote,  Salazar  analyzetl  the  testimony  and 
showed  its  flimsy  and  inconclusive  character;  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  scruples  as  to  tlie  reality  of  witchcraft,  but  he  desired 
more  competent  proof,  while  his  colleagues  apparently  had  no 
misgivings.' 

This  was  not  the  only  retrograde  step.  For  seventy-five  years 
the  Suprema  had  consistently  repressed  the  ardor  of  persecution 
and  had  favored,  without  absolutely  asserting,  the  theory  of  illu- 
Bion,  but  its  membership  was  constantly  changing  and  it  now 


'  Archive  tic  SLrnancas,  Inq.  dc  Lojjrofio,  Iy>p.  1,  Procesos  de  fe,  n.  8. 
*  Ibidem,  I^g.  1,  Proceaos  de  fe,  ii.  8;  Lib.  10,  fol.  85. 
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seems  to  have  had  a  majority  of  blind  believers.  On  August  3d 
it  presented  to  Philip  III  a  eonsulta  relating,  with  profound  grief, 
the  conditions  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre  and  the  steps  already 
taken.  Since  then  further  reports  showed  that  the  demon  was 
busier  than  ever  in  misleading  these  poor  ignorant  folk,  and  the 
evil  had  increased  so  that  tliere  now  were  more  than  twenty 
aquelarrcs  to  which  they  gather,  and  the  evil  was  still  spreading; 
the  peoi>le  were  greatly  afHicUMi  with  the  damages  endured,  and 
parents  who  saw  their  children  misled  were  so  desperate  that 
they  wanted  to  put  them  to  death.  An  VA\vt  of  Grace  was  pub- 
lished, but  the  demon  so  blinded  thorn  that  few  took  advantage  of 
it,  and  these  S])eedily  rela])sc<l.  The  progress  of  the  infection  was 
I  such  that  the  powerful  hand  of  the  king  was  absolutely  required 
for  its  rigorous  repression,  and  the  popular  ignorance  was  so 
dense  that  orders  should  be  issued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Burgos 
'and  the  Bishops  of  Calahorra,  Pampcluna  and  Tarazona,  whose 
^dioceses  were  concerned,  and  to  the  Provincials  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  to  send  pious  and  learned  men  to  instruct  the  people, 
while  the  vigilance  would  not  be  lacking  of  the  inquisitors,  who 
would  shrink  from  no  labor.'  The  Suprema  evidently  regarded 
the  emergency  as  most  serious,  calling  for  united  effort  to  withstand 
the  victorious  onslaught  of  the  demon.  It  had  wholly  forgotten 
the  wholesome  caution  which  it  had  inculcated  so  sedulously  since 
'1530  and  there  wfis  iimiiinont  danger  that  Spain  would  be  swept 
into  the  European  current  of  witch-extermination. 

Whether  the  pleasure-loving  king  organized  the  projected  preach- 
ing crusade  we  do  not  know,  but  he  was  sufficiently  impressed  to 
promise  that  he  would  honor  with  his  }^resence  the  coming  auto 
de  fc,  which  was  fixed  for  November  7th.  Something  distracted 
his  attention  and,  at  the  last  moment,  it  was  announced  that  im- 
portant affairs  would  prevent  his  attendence.  The  disappointed 
inquisitors,  on  November  1st,  wrote  to  the  Suprema  expressing 
their  regret  and  reporting  that  there  would  be  thirty-one  persons 
in  the  auto,  besides  a  large  number  of  prisoners  whose  trials  were 
under  way. 

Thus  far  twenty-two  aquelarres  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  accused  were  so  numerous  that  the  special  favor  of  heaven 
would  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  evil.  Accompanying  this 
was  a  letter  to  the  king,  enclosing  two  of  the  sentences  con  m&rilos, 
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to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  ravages  of  the  devil  among  his  subjects. 
Tliis  st?et  of  witches,  they  said,  was  of  old  dnte  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  of  late  spread  over  the  whole  region ;  the  inquisitors  were 
devoting  their  lives  to  its  suppression;  they  were  fighting  the  devil 
at  close  quarter!^,  and  they  hoped  to  excite  the  royal  zeal  to  lend 
the  Inquisition  efficient  supjiort.  These  letters  bore  the  signature 
of  Salazar  as  well  as  those  of  his  colleagues/ 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  render  the  auto  impres- 
sive. Crowds  a.sacmbled  from  a  distance,  and  it  Wiis  reckoned 
that  in  the  processions  there  were  a  thousand  familiars  and  officials. 
Two  days  were  rctiuired  for  the  solemnities  and  on  the  second 
day,  to  finish  the  work  between  dawn  and  sunset,  many  of  the 
Bentences  had  to  be  curtailed  for,  as  usual,  they  were  con  meritos, 
with  full  details  of  the  abominations  of  the  aquelarres  and  the 
crimes  of  the  culprits.  All  the  grotesque  obscenities,  which  the 
foul  imaginations  of  the  accused  could  invent  to  satisfy  their  prose- 
cutors, were  given  at  length,  and  doubtless  impressed  the  gaping 
multitudes  with  the  honor  and  detestation  desired.  One  novelty 
in  the  sensual  delights  of  the  aquelarre  was  that  the  feast  was 
usually  composed  of  decaying  corpses,  which  the  witches  dug  up 
and  conveyed  there — esjjecially  those  of  their  kindred,  so  that 
the  father  sometimes  ate  the  son  and  the  son  the  father — and  it 
was  stated  that  male  flesh  had  a  higher  flavor  than  female.  There 
were  also  the  usual  stories  of  the  destruction  of  harvests  by  meana 
of  powders,  of  sucking  the  blood  of  infants,  of  bringing  sickness 
and  death  by  poisons  so  subtile  that  a  single  touch,  in  a  j»retended 
caress,  would  work  its  end.  When  tlic  demon  reproached  them 
with  slacknc;ss  in  evil-doing,  two  sisters,  Maria  Presona  and  Marfa 
Joanto,  agreed  to  kill  the  son  and  the  daughter  of  the  other,  aged 
8  and  9,  and  they  did  so  with  the  powdejs.  It  was  natural  that 
a  population,  placing  full  credence  in  the  existence  of  malignity 
armed  with  these  powers,  should  be  mereiless  in  the  resolve  for 
its  extermination.  Yet  the  auto,  in  its  absolute  outcome,  could 
lecarce  be  classed  with  the  nmrderous  exhibitions  to  which  the 
Spaniard  had  grown  accustomed.  In  all  there  were  fifty-three 
culprits,  of  whom  but  twenty-nine  were  witches  of  either  sex.  Of 
these  there  were  eleven  relaxed — five,  who  had  died  in  prison,  in 
effig\'  with  their  bones,  and  five  negatiros  who  had  not  been  induced 
to  confess.    There  was  but  one  relaxation  of  a  biien  confitenie, 
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Maria  Zozaya,  whose  terrible  confession  overshot  the  mark,  as  it 
showed  her  to  be  a  dogniatizer.  Even  under  this  excitement  the 
Inquisition  maintained  its  rule  not  to  execute  those  who  confessed 
and  repented;  under  any  other  jurisdiction  the  eighteen  who  were 
reconciled  would  have  been  burnt,  and  of  these  apparently  only 
five  were  scourged.' 

Merciful  as  was  this,  the  effect  of  the  auto  was  to  cause  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  among  the  more  intelligent.  ^Tien  the  local  magis- 
trates were  proceeding  as  usual  to  arrest  suspects,  the  alcaldes  of 
the  Royal  Court  of  Navarre,  early  in  1611,  interposed  by  arresting 
them  in  turn  for  exceeding  their  powers  and  prosecuted  them  to 
punishment.  This  incensed  the  I-rOgrono  tribunal  which,  on  May 
17th,  addressed  an  energetic  protest  to  the  viceroy;  the  action  of 
the  local  autliorities  had  been  of  the  utmost  service,  not  only  in 
sending  culprits  to  the  Inquiisition,  but  in  leading  tn  many  sponta- 
neous self -accusations;  this  hatl  now  all  cea.sed,  and  those  who  had 
confessed  were  beginning  to  retract;  the  tribunal  had  relied  upon 
the  court  for  aid  in  exterminating  this  accursed  race  and  now  it 
was  protecting  them.  Po.ssibly  the  tribunal  may  also  have  in- 
voked the  authority  of  the  Suprema  but,  if  so,  it  can  have  found 
no  sympathy,  for  there  also  had  there  been  a  change  of  heart  and 
a  return  to  the  old  policy.  On  March  26th  it  had  ordered  the 
publication  of  an  Edict  of  Grace,  which  Salazar  was  deputed  to 
carry  with  him  on  a  visitation  to  the  infected  districts  and,  after 
some  delay,  he  started  with  it,  May  22d,  on  a  mission  destined  to 
open  his  eyes  and  put  a  permanent  end  to  the  danger  of  witchcraft 
epidemics  in  Spain.* 

'  A  D&rrative,  not  an  official  report,  of  this  auto  was  printed  in  Logrofio  in  1011, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Ribl.  nacional,  D,  118,  p.  271.  It  was  reprinted  in 
C&dxz  in  1812  and  again  in  Madrid,  in  1820,  with  notes  by  Moratin  el  bijo  under 
the  paeudonjTH  of  the  Bachiller  Gines  de  Po.sadilla  (Mcn^ndez  y  Pelayo,  lit,  281). 
There  is  another  abstract  of  the  auto,  compiled  from  various  relations  by  Pedro 
of  Valencia,  in  the  MSS.  of  the  B<idleian  Library,  Arch  Seld.  A,  Subt.  10. 

Pierre  de  Lancre  of  Bordeaux,  in  his  contempKirary  book  on  witclioraft,  assumes 
that  the  outbreak  in  Navarre  was  caused  by  tlie  flight  of  witches  from  the  Pays 
de  Labour,  which  he  and  his  colleague  liad  purified  with  inerciless  severity. 
He  commcnta  on  the  diflference  shown,  in  the  auto  of  Logroflo,  Ixitween  inquisi- 
torial practice  in  8p.ain.  where  the  offence  was  treated  as  spiritual  and  those  who 
c»nfe8sed  and  professed  repentance  were  admitted  to  reconciliation,  and  that 
of  France  where  it  was  a  crime  and  those  who  oonfeaaed  were  burnt  by  tlio  secular 
authorities. — Pierre  de  Lancre,  Tableau  de  I'lnoonstance  des  mauvais  Angela 
et  Demons,  pp.  391,  561-2  (Paris,  1613). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.  de  Logrofio,  I>!g,  I,  Procesos  de  fo,  n.  8. 
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To  this  a  contribution  of  some  weight,  though  by  no  means  so 
influential  as  has  been  reckoned,  was  made  by  Pedro  de  Valencia, 
a  disciple  of  Arias  Montano,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  At  the  request  of  Inquisitor-general  Sandoval  y  Rojas, 
he  composed  an  elaborate  "discnurse"  on  witchcraft,  addressed 
to  Sandoval  under  date  of  April  20th.  In  this,  after  premising 
the  great  grief  and  compassion  with  which  he  had  read  the  relations 
of  the  auto  of  the  previous  November,  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
three  hypotheses.  The  first  is  rationalistic;  there  is  no  demon, 
the  aquelarres  are  assemblages  for  sensual  indulgence,  to  which 
the  members  go  on  foot,  and  the  presiding  demon  is  a  man  dis- 
guisetl.  The  second  is  illusion,  produced  by  a  j>act  with  the  demon, 
who  gives  to  the  witch  an  ointment  throwing  her  into  a  stupor 
during  which  she  imagines  all  that  is  related  of  the  atjuelarres, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  evidence  of  the  witch  ius  to  those  whom 
she  has  seen  there  is  not  to  be  accepted.  The  destruction  of  cattle 
and  harvests  is  the  work  of  the  demon,  or  may  be  accomplished 
by  poisons.  The  third  suppositirm,  believed  by  the  vulgar,  in 
conformity  with  the  evidence  and  confessions,  is  the  moat  prodig- 
ious and  hnrrilile  of  all,  and  agiiinst  this  he  brings  his  strongest 
arguments  in  full  detiiil.  Pedro  does  not  express  any  positive 
conclusion  of  his  own,  but  his  re?isoning  all  tends  to  support  the 
second  hypothesis — of  stupor  and  illusion  produced  by  the  demonic 
ointment,  and  from  this  lie  deduces  the  result  that  witches  are  by 
no  means  innocent.  They  deliglit  in  the  crimes  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  commit,  and  desire  to  persevere  in  their  apostasy 
from  God  and  their  servitude  to  the  devil.  Men  sometimes 
become  heretics  through  ignorance  and  mistaken  zeal,  but  these 
seek  the  devil  in  all  his  hideoasness  fnr  the  purpose  of  {mrtaking 
in  foul  and  unliallowed  pleasures.  They  merit  any  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  such  rotten  limbs  should  be 
lopped  ofT,  and  the  cancer  be  extirpated  witii  fire  and  blood.  Their 
conspiracies  to  kill  and  the  crimes  which  they  commit  and  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  their  neighbors,  before  and  after  these  dreams 
deserve  all  this  and  greater  rigor. 

This  virtual  equalization  of  criminality  in  illusive  and  actual 
witchcraft  was  not  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  so-called  witches, 
but  there  was  wisdom  in  the  caution  which  Pedro  urged  on  judges, 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  reality  of  alleged  crimes  and  not, 
through  preconceived  views,  to  so  direct  their  interrogatories  as 
to  lead  ignorant,  foolish,  crazy  or  demoniac  persons,  like  the 
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witnesses  and  the  accused  in  these  cases,  to  testify  or  to  confess 
to  extravagances,  because  they  see  that  it  is  expected  and  ho)>e  to 
gain  the  favor  of  those  holding  the  power  of  life  or  death.  Similar 
gtories  were  told  of  the  early  Christians  and,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  the  utter  legal  insufficiency  of  the  wtnesses,  the  whole  tissue 
of  evidence  and  confessions  vanishes  into  smoke.  Amid  all  these 
deceits,  the  prudence  of  the  judge  should  seek  the  true  and  the 
prohahle,  rather  than  monstrous  fictions  for,  if  he  desires  to  find 
the  lattiM",  he  will  ho  fully  satisfied  by  the  miserable  lying  women 
before  him — disciples,  by  their  own  confession,  of  the  father  of 
lies.^ 

The  inconsistencies  in  this  discourse  suggest  that  probably 
Pedro  had  stronger  convictions  than  he  deemed  it  wise  to  express. 
It  is  possible  that  Inquisitor  Salazar  may  have  read  the  paper 
and  have  Ixsen  somewhat  influenced  by  it,  when  he  started  in 
tMay  on  the  visitation  which  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  Spanish  witchcraft,  but  we  have  seen  that,  in  the 
Consulta  de  fe  of  the  previous  June  10th,  his  attention  had  already 
been  aroused  by  the  contradictions  and  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  tribunal  was  accu.stomed  to  act  and, 
when  once  his  mind  was  directe<i  to  investigating  the  problems 
thus  suggested,  the  close  acquaintance  with  facts  afforded  by  the 
visitation  enabled  him  to  reach  conclusions  vastly  more  definite 
than  any  which  his  predecessors  ventured  to  fonn. 

He  started,  as  we  have  seen,  on  May  22,  1611,  with  the  Edict 
of  Grace;  his  work  was  thoroughly  conscientious  and  he  did  not 
return  until  January  10,  1612,  after  which  he  employed  himself, 
until  March  24th,  in  drawing  up  his  report  to  the  Suprema,  which 
was  accompanied  with  the  original  papers,  amounting  to  more 
[than  five  thousand  folios.     It  will  Iw  remembered  that  an  Edict 
)f  Grace  was  pul)lished  in  1610  with  little  or  no  result.     In  con- 
brast  with  this,  showing  the  effect  of  a  different  spirit  in  its  adminis- 
tration, Salazar  received  eighteen  hundred  ami  two  appHcants, 
[of  whom  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  children  of  from 
[twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and,  besides  tliese,  there  were 
[eighty-one  who  revoked  confessions  previously  made.     All  appli- 
[cants  for  reconciliation  made  full  confessions  of  misdeeds,  after 
kindly  warning  of  the  obligation  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  danger 

•  Tliia  discourse  was  not  printed  but  was  circiilnlcd  in  MS.    Nicholaa  Antonio 
\\l  two  copins  (Bib.  nova,  II,  24-I").     Tl)en;  in  out!  in  the  Sim.anca8  archives, 
Lib.  939,  fol.  60S,  and  another  in  the  Bodleian  Librarj-,  Arch  6eld.  A,  3ubt.  10. 
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of  committini?  perjurj',  and  were  promised  secrecy  to  relieve  them 
of  fear.  The  enornious  mass  of  evidence  thus  collected  Salaznr 
carefully  analyzed  and  presented  under  four  heads — I,  the  maimer 
in  which  witches  go  to  the  aquelarre,  remain  and  return;  II,  the 
things  they  do  and  endure;  III,  the  external  proofs  of  these  things; 
IV,  the  evidence  resulting  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  The 
first  two  of  these  present  a  curious  medley  of  marvels,  such  as 
holding  aquelarres  in  the  sea  without  being  wet,  and  the  testimony 
of  three  women  that,  after  intercourse  with  the  demon,  in  a  few 
hpura  they  gave  birth  to  large  toads;  but  we  need  not  dwell  on 
these  feats  of  imaginative  invention.  The  importance  of  the  report 
lies  in  the  last  two  sections. 

Many  instances  are  given  to  prove  the  illusory  character  of 
cases  in  which  Hie  penitent  truthfully  believed  wiiat  she  confessed. 
Marfa  de  I'^chaverria,  aged  80,  one  of  the  relapsed,  made  copious 
confessions,  with  abundant  tears  and  heart-felt  grief,  seeking  to 
save  her  soul  through  the  Inquisition.  Without  her  consent,  siie 
said,  she  was  eveiy  night — even  the  preceding  one — carried  to 
the  aquelarre,  awaking  during  the  transit  and  returning  awake. 
No  one  saw  her  in  going  and  coming,  even  her  daughter,  a  witch 
of  the  same  aquelarre,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  Ail  the  frailes 
present  at  her  confession  had  a  long  discussion  with  her  and  the 
conviction  was  unanimous  that  what  this  good  woman  said  of  her 
witchcraft  was  a  dream.  Catalina  de  Sastrearena  declared  that, 
while  she  was  waiting  to  be  reconciled,  she  was  suddenly  carried 
to  the  aiiucliirre,  but  her  companions  said  that  they  were  talking 
to  her  during  tlie  time  when  she  clairne^d  to  be  absent.  The  motlier 
of  Maria  de  Tamborin  testified  to  the  girl  teUing  her  of  going  to 
the  aquelarre,  .so  she  maintained  close  watch  on  her  and  kept  a 
hand  on  her  Init  wa.s  unaware  of  her  absence.  Physical  exami- 
nation, in  several  instances,  showed  that  girls  were  virgins  who 
had  confes.sed  to  intercourse  with  demons.  Many  boys  testified 
that,  when  Salazar  went  to  San  Esteban,  there  was  a  great  aque- 
larre held,  but  his  two  secretaries  happened  that  night  to  be  on 
the  spot  indicated  and  they  saw  nothing.  Thirty-six  persons  were 
examined  as  to  the  localities  of  nine  aquelarres,  but  some  said 
they  did  not  know  and  others  contradicted  what  they  had  con- 
fessed, so  that  none  of  the  nine  could  be  identified.  As  for  the 
broths  and  unguents  and  powders  so  often  described  as  used  for 
flying  to  the  aquelnrrcs  and  ivorking  evil,  nothing  whatever  could 
be  learned.     Twenty  uUoh  had  been  brought  forward  during  the 
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visitation,  but  investigation  showed  them  all  to  be  frauds,  for 
physicians  and  apothet-aries  used  the  materials  on  animals  without 
producing  the  slightest  injury.  From  all  this  Salazar  concludes 
that  the  matters  confessed  were  delusions  of  the  demon,  and  the 
accusations  against  accomplices  were  likewise  induced  by  the 
demon.  No  testimony  could  be  had  from  those  not  accomplices 
and  he  holds  it  a  great  marvel  that,  in  a  thing  reputed  to  be  of  so 
wide  an  extent,  th(>rp  shcmld  he  no  external  evidence  accessible.^ 

Equally  destructive  to  credibility,  he  says,  were  the  threats  and 
violence  employed  to  extort  confessions.  One  stated  that  he  wfs 
burned  with  blazing  coals  and  it  inspires  horror  even  to  imagine 
how  they  wore  tlms  forced  to  pervert  the  trutli.  Sometimes  the 
father  or  husband  or  brother  would  combine  with  the  magistrate 
or  the  conmiissioiipr  of  the  Inquisition.  ThuH  all  were  forced  to 
confess  and  to  bear  witness  against  their  neiglibors,  so  that  it 
seems  marvellous  that  any  one  escaped.  The  groundlessness  of 
the  whole  was  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  many  who 
api»lied  importunately  to  be  admitted  as  witches  to  reconciliation 
were  unable  to  confess  an3H;hing  requiring  it.  The  belief  was 
general  that  no  one  was  safe  who  did  not  come  forward  and  take 
the  benefit  of  the  edict,  so  that  some  invented  confessions,  while 
others  admitted  that  they  had  nothing  to  confess,  but  all  wanted 
certificates,  for  one  of  the  violences  committed  had  been  to  deny 
the  sacraments  to  all  reputed  to  be  witches  or  testified  against,  and 
when  they  applied  to  Salazar  their  greatest  anxiety  was  to  obtain 
certificates  entitling  them  to  the  sacraments. 

As  for  tiie  eighty-<->ne  who  revoked  their  confessions,  Salazar 
is  sure  that  they  did  so  to  relieve  their  consciences.  At  first  he 
refused  to  receive  their  revocations  in  compliance  with  the  views 
of  his  colleagues,  but  he  had  subsequently  orders  from  the  Suprema 
to  admit  them.  There  would  have  been  many  more  had  it  been 
generally  understood  that  they  could  do  so  with  safety;  it  was 
individual  action  on  the  part  of  each,  for  every  care  was  taken 
not  to  let  it  be  known  who  revoked,  and  some  of  them  said  that 
they  must  revoke  if  they  bad  to  burn  for  it,  as  they  had  wrong- 


'  The  most  prolific  source  of  evidence  against  individuals  was  that  obtained  by 
requiring  those  who  confeascd  to  enumerate  the  persons  whom  they  had  seen  in 
the  aquelarres.  This  explains  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  accused  during 
epidemics  of  the  witchcraft  craze.  The  value  of  such  evidence  was  a  disputed 
question,  as  it  was  argfued  that  the  demon  frequently  caused  deception  by 
making  spectres  appear  in  the  guise  of  absent  persona. 
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fully  accused  others.  One  especially  distressing  case  was  that 
of  Marquita  de  Juurri,  an  old  vvonuin  who  had  been  reconciled 
at  Logrono.  She  returned  home  with  her  conscience  heavily 
burthened  about  thttse  whom  she  hiul  unjustly  inculpated  and, 
at  her  daughter's  instance,  she  a]jj5li«l  to  her  confessor.  He 
ordered  her  to  revoke  her  confession  before  Phelipe  Dfaz,  the 
commissioner  of  Maeztu,  but  he  rejected  her  with  insult,  telling 
her  that  she  would  have  to  be  burnt  for  maliciously  revoking 
what  she  had  truthfully  confessed,  whereupon  in  a  few  days 
she  drowned  herself.  It  will  be  remembered  (Vol.  II,  p.  582) 
that  revocation  of  confession  was  held  to  prove  impenitence, 
punishable  by  relaxation. 

Salazar  adds  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  was  still  further 
diminished  by  the  command  of  the  demon  to  accuse  the  innocent 
and  exonerate  the  guilty,  and  by  the  fact  that  bribes  were  given 
in  order  to  have  enemies  prosecuted.  In  Vera,  each  of  several 
boys  accused  about  two  hundred  acccjiiiplices  and,  in  Fuenterrabia 
a  beggar  boy  of  12  accused  a  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Besides 
those  who  revoked  there  were  many  who  asked  to  have  stricken 
out  the  names  of  those  whoiii  they  had  falsely  accused  so  that,  in 
all,  there  were  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  known 
as  having  had  false  witness  borne  against  them,  so  that,  when 
there  were  this  nuiny  acknowledged  perjuries,  there  could  be  little 
faith  placed  in  the  other  accusations.  The  cause  of  the  wide- 
extended  and  profound  popular  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
he  ascribes  solely  to  the  auto  de  fe  of  Logrono,  the  Ktlict  of  Faith 
and  the  sending  of  an  inquisitor  through  the  district,  which  had 
caused  such  apprehension  that  there  was  no  fainting-fit,  no  death 
and  no  accident  that  was  not  attributed  to  witchcraft.  P'ray 
Domingo  de  Velasco  of  vSan  Sebastian,  after  preaching  the  Edict, 
told  Salazar  that  for  four  months  there  had  not  been  a  natural 
tempest  or  hailstorm,  but  all  had  been  the  work  of  witches,  yet 
when  questioned  he  had  no  evidence  save  the  gossip  of  the  streets. 
Sailors  exaggerated  these  reports  and  they  were  fomented  by  the 
knaves  known  as  santigueadorcs,  who  professed  to  know  the 
witches  and  sold  charms  and  spells  to  counteract  them. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  experience  Salazar  declares 
that  "Considering  the  above  with  all  the  Christian  attention  in 
my  power,  I  have  not  found  even  indications  from  which  to  infer 
that  a  single  act  of  witchcraft  has  really  occurred,  whether  as  to 
going  to  aquelarres,  being  present  at  them,  inflicting  injuries, 
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or  other  of  the  aeaerted  facts.  This  enlightenment  has  greatly 
strengthened  my  former  suspicions  that  the  evidence  of  accom- 
plices, without  external  proof  from  other  parties,  is  insu£Bcient  to 
justify  even  arrest.  Moreover,  my  experience  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that,  of  those  availing  themselves  of  the  Edict  of  Grace, 
three-quarters  and  more  have  accused  themselves  and  their 
accomplices  falsely.  I  further  believe  that  they  would  freely 
come  to  the  Inquisition  to  revoke  their  confessions,  if  they  thought 
that  they  would  be  received  kindly  without  punishment,  for  I 
fear  that  my  efforts  to  induce  this  have  not  been  properly  made 
known,  and  I  f urtlior  fear  that,  in  my  al.wence,  the  commissioners 
whom,  by  your  command,  I  have  onk^red  to  do  the  same,  do  not 
act  with  due  fidelity,  but,  with  increasing  zeal  are  discovering 
every  hour  more  witches  and  aquelarres,  in  the  same  way  as 
before. 

"I  also  feel  certain  that,  under  present  conditions,  there  is  no 
need  of  fresh  edict.?  or  the  prolungation  of  those  existing,  but  rather 
that,  in  the  diseased  state  of  the  public  mmd,  every  agitation  of 
the  matter  is  harmful  and  increases  the  evil.  I  deduce  the  impor- 
tance of  silence  and  reserve  from  the  experience  that  there  were 
neither  witches  nor  bewitched  mitil  they  were  talked  and  written 
about.  This  impressed  me  recently  at  Olague,  near  Pampeluna, 
where  those  who  confessed  stated  that  the  matter  started  there 
after  Fray  Doiuingo  de  Sardo  came  there  to  preach  about  these 
things.  So,  when  I  went  to  Valderro,  near  Ronccsvalles,  to  recon- 
cile some  who  liwi  confessed,  when  about  to  return  the  alcaldes 
begged  me  to  go  to  the  Valle  de  Ahescoa,  two  leagues  distant,  not 
that  any  witchcraft  had  been  discovered  there,  but  only  that  it 
might  be  honored  equally  with  the  other.  I  only  sent  there  the 
Edict  of  Grace  antl,  eight  «lays  after  its  ])ubUcation,  1  lefirned  that 
already  there  were  boya  confessing.  After  receiving  the  report  of 
a  commissioner  wl»om  I  deputed,  I  sent  from  Azpoitia  to  the 
Prior  of  San  Sebastian  of  Urdax  to  absolve  them  with  Secretary 
Peralta.  This  quieted  them  but,  smce  my  return  to  Logrono 
the  tribunal  has  been  asked  to  remedy  the  affliction  of  new  evils 
and  witchcrafts,  all  originating  from  the  above." 

Salazar's  colleagues  did  not  agree  with  him  and  attempted  to 
answer  his  reasoning,  but  the  Suprema  was  convinced.  It  followed 
bis  advice  in  imposing  silence  on  the  past,  while  the  Court  of 
Navarre  continued  to  prosecute  and  punish  the  local  officials  whose 
superserviceable  zeal  had  occasioned  so  much  misery.    A  second 
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visitation  was  made  in  1613  and  we  find  Salazar  urging  a  third 
one  to  cover  the  remaining  portion  of  the  infected  region,  and 
pointing  out  the  peace  which  reigned  in  the  district  that  he  had 
visited.  His  next  step  was  to  draw  up  a  series  of  suggestions 
covering  the  policy  of  the  Inquisition  with  regard  to  witchcraft, 
covering  both  amends  for  the  iiast  and  future  action.  It  would 
scarce  seem  that  he  would  venture  to  do  this  without  orders,  but 
the  paper  purports  to  be  volunteered  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  suggestions  were  the  basis 
of  an  elabor*ate  instruction,  issued  by  the  Suprema  August  31, 
1614,  which  remained  the  permanent  jwlicy  of  the  Inquisition. 
It  adopted  nearly  every  suggestion  of  Salazar's,  often  in  his  very 
words,  and  is  an  enthiring  monument  to  his  calm  good  sense, 
which  saved  his  country  from  the  devastation  of  the  witch-mad- 
ness then  ravaging  the  rest  of  Europe. 

These  instructions  consi.st  of  thirty-two  articles  and  commence 
by  stating  that  the  Suprema,  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  documents,  fully  recognized  the  grave  wrong  committed  in 
obscuring  the  trath  in  a  matter  so  difficult  of  proof,  and  it  sent  the 
following  articles,  both  for  the  verification  of  future  cases  and  in 
reparation  of  the  past. 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  regulations  pointing  out  in  detail 
the  external  evidence  which  must  be  sought  in  ever}'  case,  both 
as  to  attendance  on  the  aquelarres  and  the  murdoT  of  children,  the 
killing  of  cattle,  and  the  damage  of  harvests,  and  no  one  was  to 
be  arrested  without  .•strict  obsei-viince  of  the.se  precautions.  There 
19  careful  abstention  from  denial  of  the  powers  attributed  to  witches, 
but  the  whole  tenor  is  that  of  scepticism,  and  preachers  were 
ordered  to  make  the  people  understand  that  the  destruction  of 
harvests  is  sent  for  our  sins,  or  is  caused  by  the  weather,  and  that 
it  is  a  grievous  error  to  imagine  that  such  tilings  and  sickness, 
which  are  customary  throughout  the  world,  are  caused  by  witches. 
Tlie  powers  of  commissioners  were  strictly  limited  to  taking  depo- 
sitions and  ascertaining  whether  these  could  be  verified  by  external 
evidence.  When  witnesses  or  accused  came  to  make  revoca- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  sentence,  they  were  to  be  kindly 
received  and  permitted  to  discharge  their  consciences,  free  from 
the  fear  so  commonly  entertained,  that  they  would  l>e  punished 
for  revoking  [as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  other  crimes],  and 
this  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  to 
forward  all  revocations  received.     Those  who  Sjxjntaneously  de- 
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nounced  themselves  were  to  be  asked  whether,  in  the  day-time, 
they  had  persevered  in  the  renunciation  of  God  and  adoration  of 
the  demon;  if  they  admitted  liaving  done  so,  they  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled but,  in  view  of  the  doubt  and  deceit  surrounding  the  matter, 
this  reconciliation  was  not  to  entail  confiscation  or  liability  to 
the  penalties  of  relapse,  tlie  latter  being  discretional  with  the  tribu- 
nal after  consulting  the  Suprema,  and  further  the  Suprema  was  to 
be  consulted  before  action  taken  against  those  confessing  to  relapse. 
Those  who  denied  perseverance  in  apostasy  were  to  be  absolved 
ad  cautelam  and  reconciled  by  conmiissioners,  in  the  same  way 
as  foreign  heretics  applying  for  conversion.  In  view  of  the  doubts 
and  difficuUies  concerning  witchcraft,  no  action  was  to  be  taken 
save  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  inquisitors,  followed  by  con- 
sultation with  the  Suprema.  All  {xniding  cases  were  to  be  sus- 
pended, witliout  disqualification  for  office.  On  all  evidence,  the 
violence  or  torture  used  in  procuring  it  was  to  be  noted,  so  that  its 
credibility  could  lie  estimated;  when  a  vote  was  taken,  unle.ss  it 
was  for  suspension,  the  case  wa.s  to  be  submitted  to  the  Suprema. 
All  cases  were  to  be  dropped  of  those  dying  during  their  pendency, 
without  disaljility  of  their  descendants.  As  regarded  the  auto  de 
fe  of  1610,  the  sanhcnitos  of  those  relaxed  or  reconciled  were  never 
to  be  hung  in  the  churches,  their  property  was  not  to  be  confiscated ; 
an  itemized  statement  of  it  and  f»f  tlie  fines  levied,  with  an  account 
of  the  expenses,  was  to  be  suljmitted  to  the  Suprema,  and  this 
was  to  be  noted  in  the  records  of  their  cases,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  liable  in  case  of  relapse,  nor  should  their  descendants  be 
disabled  for  office,  nor  should  those  be  disqualified  who  had  since 
then  been  penanced  with  abjuration. 

Having  thus  provitU^d  reparation  for  the  past  and  caution  for 
the  future,  the  Suprema  sought  to  protect  reputed  witches  from 
the  inordinate  zeal  of  the  local  authorities  and  to  vindicate  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  sununoned, 
one  by  one,  and  made  to  understand  the  grief  and  just  resentment 
of  the  Holy  Office  at  the  violence  of  the  alcakles  and  others  towards 
those  reported  to  be  witches.  They  were  to  pulilish  this  and  let 
it  be  known  that,  as  the  High  Court  of  Navarre  had  undertaken 
to  puni.sh  these  intermeddlers,  it  would  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but 
that  in  future  the  Inquisition  would  ado|)t  rigorous  measures  to 
chastise  all  who  intruded  on  its  jurisdii-tion,  as  perturljers  and 
impeders  of  the  Holy  Office.  Confessors  were  instructed  to  require 
all  who  were  guilty  of  defaming  others  to  denounce  themselves 
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to  the  tribunal,  for  the  discharge  nf  their  conscience  and  the  resto- 
ration to  honor  of  the  injured,  and  priests  were  notified  not  to  refuse 
the  sacraments  to  those  reputed  as  witches,  while  commissioners 
were  warned  to  confine  themselves  to  their  instructions  and  to 
act  with  all  moderation.' 

In  this  admirable  paper  we  cannot  helj)  applauding  especially 
the  moral  courage  evinced  in  making  reparation  for  the  Logrono 
auto,  which  must  have  had  the  sanction  of  tlie  Suprema.  The 
whole  witch  epidemic  of  Navarre  and  the  Provinces  of  Biscay 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  delusion  but,  in  view  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  for  the  la.st  two  centuries,  this  could  not  be  openly 
proclaimed  and  the  wisest  course  was  adopted  to  re]>ress,  as  far 
as  poasible,  popular  fanaticism,  and  to  pr<^vtect  its  victims  for  the 
future.  The  atiperstition  was  too  inveterate  to  be  easily  eradicated, 
but  the  effort  to  protect  its  victims  was  not  abandoned.  There 
ia  tlic  formula  of  an  edict,  dated  162-  (the  year  left  blank  to  be 
filled  in)  issued  by  Salazar,  now  senior  inquisitor,  and  his  col- 
leagues, reciting  that  the  prosecutions  for  many  years  had  given 
them  ample  experience  of  the  grave  evils  and  obscuration  of  the 
truth,  resulting  from  the  threats  and  violence  offered  to  those  who 
confessed  or  were  suspected  of  witclicrtift,  as  many  persons,  under 
pretext  of  kinship  to  the  suspect,  or  to  the  persons  said  to  be 
injured,  endeavor  to  force  them  to  confess  publicly  as  to  them- 
selves and  others,  wherefore  all  persons  were  ordered  to  abstain 
from  threats  or  inducements,  so  that  every  one  might  have  free 
access  to  the  tribunal  and  its  commissioners,  under  penalty  of 
rigorous  punishment  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offence.* 
It  is  inferable  from  this,  that  the  people,  distrusting  the  leniency 
of  the  Inquisition,  discouraged  a|)[)lic!itinn  to  it,  and  sought  rather 
to  obtain  satisfaction  extra-judicially. 

The  virtual  supervision  assumed  by  the  Suprema  over  all  cases 
of  witchcraft  was  exercised  with  a  moderation  which  must  have 


'  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.  do  Logrofio,  Leg.  1,  Prooesos  de  fe,  n.  8. 

In  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen  (MS.  2\&>,  p.  379)  there  is  a  printed 
four-page  set  of  iusftructionB  to  commissioners  on  receiving  confession  imd  testi- 
mony as  to  witchcraft.  It  is  in  conformity  with  tlie  above,  but  goes  into  much 
detail  as  to  the  interrogatoriee  to  be  put,  after  carefully  writing  down  the  con- 
fession or  deposition — a  kind  of  cross-i'xaininiition  evidently  faiggestive  of  com- 
plete incredulity.  It  is  without  date,  but  the  typograpliy  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century-. 

•  Archive  de  SimancM,  Inq,,  Lib.  30,  fol.  1. 
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been  greatly  discouraging  to  believers.  Under  this  impulsion, 
the  tribunals  became  exceedingly  lenient,  frequently  exercising 
the  power  left  to  them  of  suspending  cases.  One  that  is  exceed- 
ingly signiflcant  occurred  at  Valladolid,  in  1622.  At  the  instance 
of  her  confessor,  Casilda  de  Pabanes,  a  girl  of  19,  from  Villaniiel, 
near  Burgos,  presented  herself  and  confessed  that,  at  Chri.stmas 
1615  (when  she  was  12  or  13  ye^irs  old)  she  was  sick  in  bed  with 
a  fever,  and  her  jjarents  had  gone  to  mass,  leaving  the  house  locked 
up.  Suddenly  a  neighbor,  a  widow  named  Marina  Vela,  appeared 
at  her  bed-side  and,  with  threats  of  kilUng  her,  forced  her  to  rise 
and  dross  and  accompany  her  to  a  hermitage  in  the  vicinage, 
where  they  found  a  tall,  naked  man,  dark  and  with  horns  like  a 
bull,  who  welcomed  them  and  made  them  strip  to  their  sliifts, 
with  an  exchange  of  indecent  kisses.  Then  they  dresvsed  and 
returned;  although  the  house  doors  were  locked  tliey  entered,  and 
she  was  again  in  bed  before  her  parents  came  back.  Then  followed 
long  details  of  other  similar  adventures,  in  which  the  presiding 
demon  usually  wore  the  form  of  a  goat.  He  made  her  renounce 
God  and  wrote  with  her  blood  her  name  on  a  paper;  she  was  pro- 
vided with  an  incubus  demon  whom  she  could  smmiion  by  break- 
ing a  stick ;  with  Marina  she  entered  houses  at  night,  killing  children 
with  powders  or  by  sucking  then-  fingers.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  the  atjuelarre,  but  all  other  features  of  witchcraft  arc  n\inutely 
detailed.  By  \h\rina's  advice,  she  pretended  to  be  possessed,  and 
was  taken  to  San  Toribio  de  Liebara  to  be  exorcised  by  Fray 
Gonzalo  de  San  Millan,  to  whom  she  confessed.  The  inquisitors 
exaniined  and  cross-examined  her  clos(4y,  without  her  varying 
in  her  story;  they  sought,  without  succo&s,  for  evidence  of  illusion 
or  fantasy,  but,  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  she  was  really 
sick  of  a  fever  at  Christmas,  1615,  and  that  8ubse(|ucntly  .she 
seemed  to  tremble  and  be  as  one  possessed.  Confirmatory  state- 
ments were  procured  from  the  frailes,  and  evidently  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions,  all  means  were  exhausted  of  testing  her 
confession.  In  any  other  land  this  victim  of  hysteric  auto-sug- 
gestion would  have  been,  if  not  burnt,  at  least  made  an  exhibition 
that  would  have  spread  the  craze,  Ijut  the  tribunal,  after  carrying 
the  case  through  the  preliminar}'  stages,  voted  to  suspend  it  without 
rendering  sentence  and  to  reconcile  and  absolve  her  in  the  audience 
cliamber  without  confiscation.*    The  same  policy  was  followed  in 


'  Arohivo  de  Simancafi,  Inq.,  I.«g.  552,  fol  1, 
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the  few  otlier  cases  brought  before  the  tribunal.  Mada  de  Melgar 
of  Osonio,  who  tlicd  during  trial,  was  given  Christian  burial  in 
1637;  in  IGIO,  it  suspended  the  case  of  Maria  Sanz  of  Trigueros, 
against  whom  there  was  testimony  of  witchcraft  and,  in  1641,  it 
disrharped  with  a  reprimand  Maria  Alfonsa  de  la  Torre,  accused 
of  killing  cattle,  although  a  witness  swore  to  seeing  her  at  midnight 
riding  on  a  stick  over  a  rye-field,  with  a  noise  aa  though  accom- 
panied by  a  nuiltitudo  of  demons.' 

When  we  compare  these  cases  with  the  penalties  inflicted  at 
the  period  on  vidgai*  sorccresaes  and  poor  old  curanderas,  for 
implied  pact,  it  is  evident  that  the  Inquisition  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  witchcraft  was  virtually  a  delusion,  or  that 
incriminating  testimony  was  perjurcfi.  This  could  not  be  openly 
published;  the  belief  was  of  too  long  standing  and  too  firmly 
assertcrd  by  the  Church  to  bo  {imnounced  false;  witchcraft  waa 
still  a  crime  to  be  punished  when  proved  but,  under  the  reg:ulation8, 
proof  was  becoming  impossible  and  confessions  were  regarded 
as  illusions. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  conservatives  to  abandon  their  cherished 
beliefs,  and  the  can.  Kpiscopi  remained  a  bone  of  contention. 
Torreblanca  has  no  inkliixgs  of  doubt;  to  him  the  aquelarre  and 
all  its  obscene  horrors  are  a  reality;  the  witch  is  to  be  burnt,  not 
for  illusions  but  for  acts,  as  the  Church  has  decreed  in  so  many 
constitution.s.'  His  book  was  duly  licensed  by  the  Council  of 
Castile  in  1613,  but  some  censor  presented  a  learned  criticism  of 
it,  calling  especial  attention  to  this  point,  citing  the  can.  Episcnpi 
and  the  experience  of  the  Inquisition,  and  arguing  that  the  feats 
attributed  to  witches  transcended  the  powers  of  the  demon.  This 
was  so  effective  that  the  licence  was  withdrawn.  Then  Torre- 
blanca produced  a  verbose  and  discursive  "Defensa,**  in  which 
he  argued  that  tlie  can.  Epiacopi  was  apocryphal;  he  shower* 
that  the  Church  had  always  punished  such  malefactors  with  death, 
so  that  either  his  critic  or  the  Church  must  err,  and  the  Church 
cannot,  for  it  i.s  illuminated  by  God.'  This  was  successful,  his 
licence  was  restored  in  1615  and  his  work  saw  the  light  in  1618. 
Jofreu  in  his  notes  on  Ciruelo's  "  Reprovacion,"  defends  the 
can.  Episcopi,  but  finds  in  it  three  kinds  of  witches — those  who 


'  Archive  de  Simanca.«i,  Inq.,  Leg.  552,  fol.  26,  28. 

*  Epitome  Delictorum.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  xxviji,  xxxix,  xl;  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  xiii. 

*  Ibidem,  Dcfcusa,  p.  S17;  cap.  ii,  n.  4,  7. 
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renounce  God  and  seek  the  aid  of  the  devil,  those  who  are  super- 
stitious and  know  that  their  illusions  are  the  work  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and  those  who  are  deceived  by  them — and  the  witches  of 
today  are  the  same,  whence  he  argues  in  favor  of  caution  and 
a  policy  of  clemency/  Alherghini,  about  1640,  admits  that  the 
aquelarre  is  a  phantasm,  but  he  holds  that  none  the  less  are  witclies 
apostates  from  God  and  devil-worshippers,  and  he  seems  to  think 
it  still  an  open  question  whether  those  who  kill  by  sorcery  are  to 
be  relaxed,  even  if  they  truly  repent  and  arc  converted.'  About 
the  same  time,  all  that  an  old  inquisitor  will  grant  is  that,  even  if 
there  is  illusion  in  the  aquelarre,  the  witch  ratifies  all  that  is  done 
there,  when  awake,  dwelUng  on  it  with  pleasure  and  anointing 
herself  for  the  purpose,  but  he  concedes  that  the  deceits  of  the 
devil  render  necessary  stronger  evidence  than  in  other  crimes 
and  that,  as  he  represents  in  tlie  aquelarre  phantoms  of  innocent 
persons,  the  testimony  of  accomplices  must  be  fortified  with  other 
proofs.'  Nearly  the  same  ground  was  taken,  in  1650,  by  Padre 
Diego  Telle,  S.  J.,  as  calificador  in  the  case  of  an  unlucky  mono- 
maniac on  trial  by  the  Granada  tribunal,  whom  he  sought  to  prove 
responsible  by  showing  that  the  witches  who  fly  with  Diana  and 
Herodias,  as  in  the  can,  Eplscopi,  had  free-will,  rendering  them 
culpable  for  their  commerce  with  the  demon.*  Even  as  late  as 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  systematic  writer 
holds  it  as  certain  that  witches  renounce  the  faith,  adore  the 
demon  and  enter  into  a  pact  with  him  and,  if  this  can  be  proved 
by  confession  or  witnesses,  they  are  to  be  punished  as  heretics 
with  the  regular  penalties.* 

Yet  the  Inciuisition  imperturbably  pursued  its  way.  It  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  or  modify  the  penalties  of  the 
crime  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  practically  rendered  proof  impossi- 
ble, thus  discouraging  formal  accusations,  while  its  prohibition  of 
preliminary  proceedings  by  its  commissioners  and  by  the  local 
officials,  secular  and  eccle.siasticul,  was  effectual  in  preventing 
the  outbreak  of  witchcraft  epidemics.  So  far  as  the  records  before 
me  show,  cases  became  very  few  after  the  Logrono  experience  of 
1610.    Scattering  ones  occur  occasionally,  such  as  those  alluded 


'  Reprovacion  de  laa  Siipersticion^s,  pp.  261-63  (Ed.  1628), 

*  Manuale  Qualificatonim,  cap.  xviii,  Sect  3,  §  9. 
»  Bibl.  nacional,  Mti-S.,  V,  377,  cap.  siii,  §$  1,  2. 

•  .MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaJlo.  Yc,  17. 

»  ElucidatJones  S.  Officii.  §  42  (Archivo  de  AlcaU.  Hacienda,  Leg.  544*,  Lib.  4). 
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to  above  but,  in  the  Valladotid  record  from  which  they  are  derived, 
embracing  in  all  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cases  between  1622 
and  1662,  there  are  but  five  of  witchcraft,  of  which  tlie  latest  is  in 
164L'  In  Toledo,  from  1648  to  1794,  there  is  not  a  single  one, 
nor  is  there  one  among  tlie  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases  in 
the  sixty-four  autos  celebrated  by  all  the  tribunals  of  Spain  between 
1721  and  1727.'  It  was  not  that  popular  belief  was  eradicated,  for 
this  is  ineradicable  and  still  exists  amonR  all  nations,  but  its  deadly 
effects  were  prevented.  Some  fragmentary  papers  show  that, 
from  1728  ta  1735,  there  was  a  tolerably  active  investigation,  in 
Valencia  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  into  ca.ses  of  mingled  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  There  was  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  ointments 
by  which  jiersons  could  trsmsport  themselves  through  the  air  and 
pa.ss  through  walls,  and  as  to  peojilc  being  bewitched  and  rendered 
sick,  showing  that  the  sujwrstition  had  as  firm  a  hold  as  ever  on 
the  lower  classes.*  In  1765,  at  Callosa  de  Ensarria  (Alicante) 
when  some  young  children  disappeared,  it  was  attributed  to  Angela 
Piera  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  witcli,  able  to  fly  to  Tortosa  and 
back,  and  who  was  suitposed  to  have  killed  them  for  her  incan- 
tations.* These  scattering  cases  become  rarer  with  time.  In  a 
record  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  tribunals,  from  1780 
to  1820,  there  are  but  four.  In  1781,  Isabel  Cascar  of  Malpica 
was  accused  as  a  wtch  to  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa.  In  1791, 
at  Barcelona,  Marfa  Vidal  y  Decard6  of  Tamarit,  a  widow  aged  45, 
accused  herself  of  express  pact  with  the  demon,  of  carnal  inter- 
course with  him,  of  presence  four  times  a  week  at  the  arpielarres, 
where  she  adored  him  as  a  God,  and  of  having  trampled  on  a 
consecrated  host  and  flung  it  on  a  dung-hill — a  case  which  forcibly 
recalls  that  of  Casilda  de  Pabanos,  in  1G22,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  hypnotic  illusions  which  aided  so  greatly  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  belief.  The  late.st  cases  arc  two,  occurring  in  1815,  of  which 
details  are  lacking  except  that  they  were  not  brought  to  trial.* 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  652. 

'  Archivo  hist,  naoional,  Iiiq.  do  Toledo,  Leg.  1. — Royal  Library  of  Berlin, 
Qt.  954S. 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacioiial,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  390. 

*  Ibidem,  Log.  305,  n.  -1.5,  fol.  34. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  100. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writer.s  that  a  woman  was  burnt  aa  a  witch  at  Seville 
in  1780,  but  this  is  ati  erroneous  reference  to  Marfa  de  Dolores,  relaxed  there  in 
1780  for  Moliaism  {Kuprn,  p.  89). 
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Thus  the  belief,  so  persistently  affirmed  by  the  Church,  con- 
tinued to  exist  among  theologians.  Even  one  so  learned  as  Fray 
Maestro  Alvarado,  in  1813,  when  defending  the  Inquisition  against 
the  C6rtcs  of  Cildiz,  told  the  deputies  that  Cervantes  was  better 
authority  in  favor  of  the  belief  than  they  were  against  it,  and  he 
instanced  a  recent  case  in  Llercna,  where  two  women  in  a  church, 
and  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  were  carried  through  the  air  by 
demons.^  Still,  so  long  as  the  belief  was  academical  and  did  not 
lead  to  the  stake,  it  was  comparatively  harmless,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion  deserves  full  credit  for  depriving  it  of  its  power  for  evil. 

In  this,  there  is  a  remarkable  coinoidoncft  between  the  Holy 
Offices  of  Spain  and  of  Rome,  although  the  latter  was  somewhat 
tardy  in  the  good  work.  After  the  organization  of  the  Congre- 
gation, in  1542,  by  Paul  HI.,  there  was  a  considerable  interval 
before  it  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  witchcraft.  It  is 
true  that,  in  1582,  in  the  papal  city  of  Avignon,  it  relaxed  to  the 
secular  arm  eighteen  witches  in  a  single  sentence,*  but  the  next 
year,  1583,  when  Ihe  people  of  the  Val  Mesolcina  found  themselves 
ruined  by  the  numerous  witches  among  them,  they  applied  for 
relief  not  to  tlie  Inquisition  but  to  their  archbishop,  San  Carlo 
Borromco.  After  a  preliminary  investigation  he  came  with  a 
group  of  learned  theologians  and  so  worked  on  the  consciences  of 
the  cidprits  that  he  won  nearly  all  to  repentance— more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  are  said  to  have  confessed  and  abjured  at  one 
time.  There  were,  however,  twelve  pertinacious  ones,  including 
the  Provost  of  Roveredo;  he  was  degraded  from  Orders  and  all 
were  duly  burnt — they  of  course  being  negalivos  who  refused  to 
admit  their  guilt.*  The  Inquisition,  in  fact,  was  willing  to  share 
its  jurisdiction  with  the  bishops,  but  not  with  the  secular  courts, 
with  which,  in  15S8  and  1589  we  find  it  in  controversy.  It  con- 
tended that,  as  witchcraft  infers  apostasy,  its  cognizance  is  eccle- 
siastical, residing  either  in  the  bishop  or  the  Inquisition,  and  further 
that,  when  a  civil  court  has  commenced  a  prosecution,  the  inquisi- 
tor has  the  right  to  inspect  the  proceedings  and  decide  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  case  belongs  to  him.  Various  decisions  and  instructions 
from  this  time  until  1603  indicate  the  line  of  action.  Tlie  juris- 
diction is  only  spiritual,  for  the  heresy  and  apostasy,  and  takes  no 


*  Cartas  del  FiI6Bofo  rancio,  II,  493. 

*  The  uentenoe  is  printe<l  by  Frtre  Michaelis,  at  the  end  of  his  Pneiimatoloffie 
(Paris.  \fA'n. 

'  K&gguaglio  su  la  Sentenza  di  Mort«  in  Salesburgn,  p.  173  (Veneeia,  1751). 
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count  of  alleged  murclers  or  other  crimes,  the  penalty  is  therefore 
merely  penance,  usually  scourging,  and  inquisitors  are  told  not 
to  exile  witches  to  places  where  they  were  not  known,  but  to  settle 
them  where  they  coiild  be  kept  under  watch.  That  this  leniency 
did  not  satisfy  the  people  wafl  shown  at  Gubbio,  in  1633,  where  a 
woman  undergoing  the  scourge  was  set  upon  by  the  populace  and 
stoned  to  death.  Nor  was  the  Inquisition  itself  always  consistent 
for,  in  1641,  the  tribunal  of  Milan  relaxed  Anna  Maria  Pamolea 
to  the  secular  arm  for  witchcraft  and  homicide.' 

When  murders  were  charged,  the  rule  was  that,  if  a  secular 
court  had  coninienced  prost^cution,  the  culprit  was  returned  to  it 
for  due  punishment,  after  the  spiritual  offence  had  been  penanced 
but,  if  the  Inquisition  bad  been  the  first  to  act,  it  was  not  to 
abandon  its  penitent  to  the  secular  arm,  except  in  case  of  relapse. 
Thf  practical  working  of  this  is  seen  in  a  case  at  Padua,  in  1629, 
where  three  witches,  imprisoned  in  the  public  gaol,  were  handed 
over  to  the  tribunal,  which  made  thuni  abjure  formally,  and  then 
returned  them,  when  the  magistrates  burnt  them.  That  there 
was  considerable  scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Sabbat  may  be 
assumed  from  the  rule  that  the  evidence  of  witches  about  persona 
Been  in  these  assemblies  was  not  to  be  received  to  the  prejudice 
of  such  persons,  as  it  is  all  held  to  be  an  illusion.* 

This  scepticism  increajM^d  and  there  was  a  desire  to  train  the 
people  to  disbelief,  as  appears  from  a  highly  creditable  act  in  1631. 
The  Inquisitor  of  Novara  reported  that  his  vicar  in  "  Vallis  Vigelli" 
had  commenced  proceedings  for  witchcraft  against  a  woman,  when 
she  hanged  herself  in  prison,  and  he  asked  instructions  whether 
to  continue  the  prosecution  against  the  corpse  or  whether  she  had 
been  strangled  by  the  demon  or  other  witches;  also  whether  he 


'  Collect.  Decret.  8.  Congr.  St<  Inquiait.,  p.  333  (MS.  penea  mo).— Decret.  S. 
Congr.  S.  Inquisit.  pp.  385-88  (Bibl.  del  R.  Archivio  di  Stalo  in  Roma,  Fondo 
fCamerftle,  Congr.  del  S,  Officio,  Vol.  3). 

The  inquisitor  of  Milan  took  no  purt  in  the  trials  of  tlionc  accused  of  causing 
and  spreading  the  terrible  pegtilenoe  of  163U,  by  th«  uac  of  uugueuts  and  powders 
fumiHhed  by  the  demon.  His  only  act  won  to  return  a  negiitive  answer  to  the 
question  whether  it  waa  licit  to  employ  diabolic  arts  to  nave  the  city.  The 
RflklMfl  prosecutions  and  savagn  punishments  were  wholly  the  work  of  the  civil 
laagiBtney. — Proocsao  originale  degli  l^ntori  (Milano,  1839). 

The  pe^ilence  did  not  e.xtend  to  Spain,  but  the  panic  did,  leading  to  the  most 
extravagant  precautions  against  all  foreigners. — MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arob 
Seld.  A,  Subt.  II. 

'  Decret.  S.  Congr.  S.  Inquis.,  uhi  sup. 
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should  proceed  against  a  girl  and  her  accomplices  who  had  con- 
fessed extra-judicially  to  have  been  at  tlie  Sabbat.  In  reply  the 
Congregation  ordered  him  to  send  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  suicide  and  also  the  deposition  of  the  girl;  meanwhile  he  was 
to  remove  the  vicar  and  replace  him  with  a  proper  person  and 
take  pains  liimself,  by  means  of  the  parish  priests,  to  instruct 
the  people  as  to  the  fallacies  of  witchcraft.  The  same  spirit  was 
manifested,  in  1641,  when  an  affirmative  answer  was  given  to 
the  Inquisitor  of  Mantua,  who  asked  whether  he  should  prosecute 
those  who  beat  and  insulted  witches  on  the  pretext  of  their  being 
witches.*  The  Congregation,  however,  did  not  place  on  the  Index 
the  Com'pendium  Maleficaruni  of  Fray  Francesco  Marfa  Guaccio 
(2**  Edition,  Milan,  1626)  which  taught  all  the  beliefs  concerning 
witches  and  wjis  adorned  with  wood  cuts  representing  them  as 
riding  on  demons  through  the  air  and  worshipping  Satan  in  the 
Sabbat. 

What  renders  the  leniency  of  the  Congregation  especially  remark- 
able is  that  it  was  in  contravention  of  a  decree  of  Gregory  XV,  in 
1623,  sharpening  the  penalties  of  those  entering  into  compacts 
with  the  demon;  if  they  caused  death  by  stjrcery  they  were  to  be. 
relaxed  to  the  secular  arm,  even  for  a  first  offence,  while,  for  causing ' 
impotence,  or  infirmity,  or  injury  to  harvests  or  cattle,  they  were 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life.*  Without,  of  course,  venturing  formally 
to  mitigate  the  harslmess  of  these  penalties,  the  Congregjition 
could  at  least  elude  them  practically,  by  interposing  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  conviction,  and  this  it  did,  in  1667,  in  a  series  of 
instructions  to  inquisitors.  Full  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
was  assumed,  but  there  was  a  hideous  enumeration  of  the  abuses 


'  Decret.  S.  Congr.  S.  Inquia.,  -uln  rtip. 

»  Gregor.  PP.  XV,  Const.  Omnipolcntit  Dfi,  20  Mart.  1623  (Bullar.  Roman., 
Ill,  498). 

Urhaii  VIII  was  equally  savage  in  1631,  in  ordering  relaxation  (or  any  one  who 
riiould  consult  diviners  or  astrologers  about  the  stale  of  the  Christian  Republic, 
or  the  life  of  the  pope  or  of  any  of  his  kindred  to  the  third  degree  ( Bullar.  IV,  184). 

It  was  probably  under  this  that  the  Inquisition,  in  1034,  relaxed  Giaciiito 
Centini  and  two  of  his  accomplioeR  and  condemned  four  others  to  the  galleys. 
He  waa  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  of  .\scoli,  and  procured  from  a  diviner  a  forecast 
that  Urban  would  die  in  a  few  years  and  would  be  succeeded  by  his  uncle.  To 
hasten  accomplishment,  figurines  of  wax  were  made  representing  Urban  and  were 
melted.  Centini,  as  a  noble,  was  beheaded  and  his  two  most  guilty  aocomplioea 
were  hanged,  before  being  burnt. —  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  Cod.  Ital.  29,  foL 
104-18, 
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through  which  so  many  innocent  women  were  condemned.  The 
mode  of  procedurp  prescribed  was  based  largely  on  the  Spanish 
instructions  of  1614,  and  special  stress  was  laid  upon  moderation 
in  the  use  of  torture,  which  was  never  to  be  employed  until  all 
the  papers  in  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  the  Congregation 
and  it.s  assent  had  been  obtained,  while  common  fame  was  not  to 
be  considered  an  indication  justifying  arrest.  The  injunction 
of  1593,  whicli  prohibited  arcejjting  testimony  as  to  those  seen  in 
the  Sabbat,  was  renowcd  for  the  reason  that  these  assemblages  were 
mostly  an  illusion  and  justice  did  not  demand  prosecution  of 
those  rerrjgnizrd  through  illusion.' 

While  thus  there  was  no  concession  in  principle,  in  practice  the 
persecution  of  witchcraft  became  much  less  deadly.  A  manual, 
dating  about  1700,  states  that  in  these  cases  the  Inquisition  is 
accustomed  to  move  slowly  and  with  the  greatest  circumspection, 
for  the  indications  are  generally  indirect  and  the  corpus  delicti 
most  difficult  to  prove.  If  the  evidence  is  strong,  torture  is  em- 
ployed both  for  tlie  fact  and  the  intention;  if  apostasy  is  confessed, 
formal  abjuration  is  required;  if  it  or  evil  belief  is  denied,  the 
abjuration  is  de  vehemenii;  the  accomplices  are  prosecuted,  but 
not  those  named  as  seen  in  the  Sabbat,  on  account  of  the  illusions 
of  the  demon.  Relaxation  is  the  penalty  for  heretical  sorcery 
causing  death,  but  the  difficulty  of  proving  this  is  very  great.* 

Thus  gradually  the  worst  features  of  witch  persecution  dis- 
appeared in  Italy,  while  yet  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was 
untouched.  As  late  as  1743,  Benedict  XIV  manifests  complete 
acceptance  of  it,  when  discussing  the  nice  question  whether  a  witch, 
terrified  by  threats  and  blows,  commits  a  fresh  sin  by  transferring 
to  an  ox  the  deadly  spell  which  she  has  cast  upon  the  son  of  the 
man  who  beat  her.  He  concludes  that  she  is  guilty  of  a  fresh  sin, 
while  the  father  is  excusable,  for  he  presumably  does  not  know 
that  she  has  to  have  recourse  to  the  demon  to  effect  the  transfer, 
and  his  only  object  is  to  siive  his  son.  Moreover  nenedict,  in  his 
great  work  on  canonization,  not  only  admits  the  common  opinion 


•  Instnictio  pro  fnnnandiB  procesfflbwa  in  causis  Strygum,  cum  C&rense  Annota- 
tiOTiibus  (Capetiffi  Tract,  de  Off.  SS.  Iiiquisit.,  Liigduni,  1669,  pp.  487  sqq). 
Corpiia's  comniprils  sh^iw  how  differently  theae  casus  were  treated  in  Italy  from 
the  practice  beyond  the  .\lps. 

See  also  Masini'a  nili-  forbidding  action  on  the  denunciation  of  thoae  accn  in 
the  Sabbat.— Sucre  Arscnalp,  EVcinia  I'arto,  n.  141. 

'  Ristretto  circa  li  Dclitti  piii  frequcnti  nel  IS.  Oflkio,  pp.  57-9  (MS.  penca  me), 
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as  to  incubi  and  succubi,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  in  some  way 
such  unions  may  result  in  offspring.'  In  fact,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  modem  Catholic  Church,  St.  Alphonso  Liguori, 
repeats  without  disapproval  the  common  opinion  of  the  doctors, 
that  witches  are  transported  through  the  air  and  that  the  theory 
of  illusion  is  very  pernicious  to  the  Church,  aa  it  relieves  them 
from  the  punishment  prescribed  for  them.* 


Thus  the  two  lands  in  Christendom,  in  which  the  Inquisition 
was  thoroughly  organized,  escaped  the  worst  horrors  of  the  witch- 
craze.  The  service  rendered,  especially  by  the  Spanish  Holy 
Office,  in  arresting  the  development  of  the  epidemics  so  constantly 
reappearing,  can  only  be  estimated  by  considering  the  ravages  in 
other  lands  where  Protestants,  who  had  not  the  excuse  of  obedience 
to  papal  authority,  were  as  ruthless  as  Catholics  in  the  deadly 
work.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
development  and  decline  of  the  madness  throughout  Europe,  but 
it  must  suffice  to  allude  to  Nicholas  Remy,  a  witch-judge  in  Lor- 
raine, who  boa.sts  that  his  work  on  the  subject  is  based  on  about 
nine  hundred  cases  executed  within  fifteen  years,'  and  to  the  esti- 
mate that  the  total  number  in  Germany,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  hundred  thousand.*  In  these,  burning  alive  was 
often  considered  an  insufficient  penalty,  and  the  victims  were 
torn  with  hot  pincers  or  roasted  over  slow  fires.  France  was  less 
a  prey  to  the  delusion  than  Germany,  but,  in  1609,  Henry  IV 
sent  a  commission  to  cleanse  the  Pays  de  Labour  of  witches,  which, 
in  the  hurried  work  of  four  months,  biu-nt  nearly  a  hundred, 
including  several  priests,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  its  task  uncom- 
pleted, for  the  land  was  full  of  them;  two  thou.sand  children 
were  transported  to  the  aquellares  almost  every  night  and  the 
assemblages  consi-sted  of  a  himdred  thousand,  though  some  of 
these  were  phantoms.*     For  Great  Britain  the  total  estimate 


'  Casus  ConscientiJD  Benedict!  XIV,  Dec.  1743,  Caa.  lii  (Ferrariae,  17M,  p.  15S). 
— De  S«'rvoruin  Dei  Beatificatione,  Lib.  iv,  P.  i,  cap.  3,  n.  3. 

*  S,  Alphonsi  Liguori  TheoL  MoraliB,  Lib.  m,  n.  26. 

•  Nic.  Kemigii  Dcmonolatrein;  Libri  Tres.  L'olon.  Agrip.  1596. 

•  Q.  PL'tt  Henke  in  R«»alencyclop&die,  VI,  97. 

*  Pierre  de  Lancre,  Tableau  de  I'lnconstance  dea  mauvaia  Anges,  pp.  114,  119 
(Paris,  IR13), 

De  Lancre  w.as  a  learned  conaeiller  of  the  Parlement  of  nf>rdrftu.x  and  his  col- 
league on  the  commission  was  the  President  d'  Espaig^net.     It  is  instructive  to 
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of  victims  is  thirty  thousand,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  may  be 
credited  to  Scothind.'  When,  in  1775,  Sir  William  Blackstone 
could  deliberately  write  "To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual 
existence,  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict 

the  revealed  word  of  God and  the  thinR  itself  is  a  truth  to 

which  every  nation  in  the  world  hath  in  its  turn  borne  testimony,"' 
we  cannot  judge  the  Inquisition  harshly  for  maintaining  to  the 
last  its  existence  in  theory,  while  refusing  to  reduce  that  theory  to 
practice. 

observe  that  while  he  was  drawing  up  his  terrific  relation  of  the  manner  fa  which 
they  had  intensified  the  witchcraft  craze,  until  the  churches  tit  night  would  be 
filletl  with  children  brought  there  by  their  mothers  to  prewnt  their  being  carried 
off  to  the  aquL'llares  (p.  193),  Inquisitor  Salazar,  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Pyrenees,  was  extinguishing  it  by  simple  rational  treatment. 

>  Rogers,  Scotlanrl.  Social  and  Domestic,  p.  302.  (London,  1869). 

»  Commentaries,  IV,  60  (Oxford,  1775). 

Note. — Since  this  chapter  was  in  type,  the  indefatigable  Eton  Manuel  Serrano 
y  Souz  hu3  printed  in  the  Revista  de  Archivoa  (Nov. -Die.  de  1906)  the  second 
discouriie  by  Pedro  de  Valencia  on  the  Auto  de  fe  of  Logrofio.  In  this  he  states 
that  in  the  previous  one  he  had  only  had  oppwrtunity  for  a  cursor)'  glance  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  auto,  and  had  taken  into  considertition  e.vceptionni  cases 
which  God  may  have  permitted  of  old.  Now  that  he  had  thoroughly  examined 
the  confessions  of  the  culprits  he  proceeds  to  give  in  much  detail  the  monstrosi- 
ties which  they  relate  and  concludes  with  a  brief  expression  of  the  convictions 
resulting  therefrom.  This  is  that  the  aquelarre  has  nothing  supernatural  about 
it,  such  as  flying  through  tlip  air  and  the  presidency  of  the  demon  in  the  shape 
of  a  goat.  It  is  merely  a  nocturnal  assemblage  on  foot  of  men  and  women  to 
gratify  disorderly  appetites,  inflamed  perhaps  by  the  in.stigntion  of  the  devil, 
and  that  their  confessions  are  fictions  invented  to  cover  their  wickedness.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  they  should  be  held  not  as  confessing  but  as  denying — 
which,  under  the  inqui.sitorial  code,  would  expose  them  to  the  fiery  death  of 
the  nrgativo  impcniUnte.  He  is  careful,  moreover,  not  to  discredit  the  poisonings 
and  the  inunctions  to  cause  sleep  and  dreams.  Unfortunately  the  paper  is 
not  dated;  it  may  have  been  seen  by  Salaznr  Frias,  but  if  no  it  e.xeroised  no 
influence  on  him,  as  appears  from  the  different  conclusion  reached  in  his  report. 

Scflor  Serrano  y  San«  states  that  in  1900  he  printed  the  first  discourse  of 
Pedro  de  Valencia  in  the  ReviMtt  de  Exiremadum, 
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Joseph  de  Maistre,  in  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, started  the  theory  that  it  was  a  mere  political  agency.' 
Apologists,  like  Hefele,  Gams,  Hergenrother  and  others,  have 
eagerly  elaborated  tliia  idea  in  order  to  relieve  the  Church  from 
responsibility  for  its  misdeeds,  wholly  overlooking  the  deeper  dis- 
grace involved  in  the  assumption  that  for  three  centuries  the 
Holy  See  assented  to  such  misuse  of  delegated  papal  authority, 
and  stimulated  it  with  appropriations  from  ecclesiastical  revenues.* 
They  base  their  arguments  on  the  difference  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Inquisition — the  former  consisting  of  inquisitors  selected 
by  Douiiiiican  or  Franciscan  Provincials,  and  the  latter  organized 
with  its  inquisitor-general  and  supreme  council,  appointed  by  or 
with  consent  of  the  sovereign,  so  that  its  whole  corps  wtis  virtually 
composed  of  state  officials'— forgetting  that  their  authority  con- 
sisted of  apostolical  faculties,  delegated  by  the  popes  and  exer- 
cised without  restraint  through  their  recognition  by  the  State. 
Ranke  falls  into  the  same  error  and  so  do  Maurenbrecher  and 
some  other  Protestant  historians,  apparently  in  an  overstrained 


'  Lettres  k  un  Gentilhommc  Russe,  Let.  i. — "L'lnquisition  est  un  in-strument 
purement  royal;  it  est  tout  entier  en  la  main  tlu  roi,  et  jamais  il  ne  peut  nuire  que 
par  la  faute  des  ministres  du  prince." 

'  "Sie  ist  ki'in  kirchlicbes,  sondem  ein  Btaata  institut,  theilweisc  mit  kirch- 
lichen  Fonrien."  (Gams,  Die  Kirchengoschicht*  von  Spanicn,  Buch  xiti,  Kap.  1, 
J  3  )  "Das  neue  Herrscherpaar.  . ,  .geslaltete  die  Inquintion  zu  eiiieni  wicbti- 
gen  Staatsinstitut."  {Hergenrother,  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  II,  765. 
Freiburg,  1885). 

'  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  Ximcnes,  xviii,  p.  265  (Tiibingen,  1851), 

The  most  recent  apologi.st,  who  assures  us  that  the  Church  never  used  other 
than  moral  force,  displays  his  accuracy  by  telling  us  that,  in  1521,  Leo  X  excom- 
municated Torquemada  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  agaitiist  the  protests  of  Charles 
V,  and  also  that  in  England  Heury  A'lII  executed  70,000  victims  and  Queeu 
Elizabeth  43,000. — G.  Romain,  L'liiquisition,  son  r6le  religieux,  pohtique  et 
Bocial,  pp.  10,  11,  2«  Edition,  Paris,  1900. 
(248) 
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effort  at  impartiality  and  without  investigation  of  the  facts.'  In 
the  Catholic  reaction  since  the  time  of  Hefele,  tho  most  advanced 
writers  of  that  faith  no  longer  seek  to  apologize  for  the  Inquisition, 
and  to  put  forward  royal  predominance  to  relieve  it  from  respon- 
sibility. They  rightly  represent  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribimal 
which  discharged  the  duty  of  preserving  the  religious  purity  for 
which  it  was  created.' 

The  synchronism  of  the  development  of  the  Inquisition  and  of 
absolutism  in  Spain  renders  setluctive  the  theory  that  the  one  was 
the  product  of  the  other,  but  this  is  wholly  fallacious.  Nowhere 
in  the  transformation  of  the  State  does  the  Inquisition  appear  as 
a  factor.  Isabella,  as  we  have  seen,  laid  the  foundations  of  mon- 
archLsm  when  she  subdued  the  anarchy  p(!rvading  Castile  by 
the  vigorous  assertion  and  extension  f>f  the  royal  jurisdiction. 
Ferdinand  eliminated  s(ime  of  the  most  troublesome  elements 
of  feudal  power  when  he  incorporated  in  the  crown  the  masterships 
of  the  great  Military  Orders.  The  re.stiveness  of  the  nobles  under 
the  unaccusti>nied  restraint  manifested  itself  when,  in  1506,  they 
flocked  to  FhiU]>  and  Juana,  had  the  Inquisition  been  a  political 
force,  Ferdinand  would  have  used  it,  for  Inciuisitor-general  Deza 
was  devoted  to  him,  in  place  of  which  he  suspended  it.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  I,  during  the  retirement  of  Juana  and  the 
absence  of  Ferdinand,  the  nobles  attempted  to  reassert  themselves 
but,  when  he  returned,  the  severe  punishment  of  the  Marquis  of 
Priego,  the  great  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Pedro  Giron  and 
others,  was  a  severe  blow  to  feudalism,  redoubled,  after  Ferdi- 
nand's death,  when  Xinienes  as  governor  raised  a  standing  army 
and  crushed  the  rebellion  of  the  Girons  and  their  allies,  punishing 
them  with  the  destruction  of  tlie  town  of  Villadefrades.  What 
remained  of  feudalism  disappeared  under  the  steady  policy  of 
Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  in  kec'i)ing  the  great  nobles  aloof  from 
the  higher  offices  of  state,  and  employing  them  in  military  service 
abroad  or  in  vice-royalties,  until  they  became  mere  courtiers, 
wasting  their  sub.stance  in  addling  to  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Inquisition,  nor  is  there  in  the 


'  Ranke,  Die  Oamanen  und  die  Spanische  Monarchic,  pp.  195-8  (Leipzig, 
1877). — Maurenbrecher,  Geschichte  dor  Ivatholischen  Reformation,  I,  45  (NOrd- 
lingen,  1880). 

«  Rodrigo,  Historia  verdadera,  I,  264;  II,  87;  III,  363.— Ort(  y  La^^  La  Inqui- 
Ricion,  p.  2  (Madrid,  1S77). — Capiw,  S.  J.,  La  Inquisicion  espafiola,  p.  28  (Madrid, 
1888).— Pastor,  Geschichte  der  Pipate,  II,  584. 
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rise  and  suppression  of  the  Comunidatles,  which  destroyed  the 
privileges  of  the  communes,  and  left  the  crown  supreme.  The 
corauneros  had  no  grievance  against  the  Inquisition,  nor  had  it 
any  share  in  their  defeat  and  punishment,  although  Charles  V 
applied  to  Leo  X  for  special  briefs  empowering  it  to  act  and  one 
was  granted,  commissioning  Cardinal  Adrian  to  try  and  punish 
ecclesiastics  concerned  in  the  movement/  Even  when  Acuna, 
Bishop  of  Zamora,  was  prosecuted,  as  we  haA'^e  seen,  the  Inqui- 
sition was  nut  charged  with  the  work,  as  Ranke  mistakenly  asserts. 
The  revolt  arose  from  the  coercive  measures  applied  by  Charles 
to  the  C-Artes  of  1518  and  1520,  by  which  he  reduced  to  impotence 
the  only  representative  and  deliberative  body  of  the  nation.  Thus 
the  last  obstacle  to  autocracy  was  swept  away,  and  thenceforth 
royalty  was  supreme.  The  process  was  a  normal  development, 
such  as  accompanied  the  downfall  of  feudalism  throughout  Europe 
and,  from  first  to  last,  it  accomplished  itself  without  aid  or  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Inquisition. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  saying  attributed  to  Philip  II,  that 
he  kept  his  dominions  in  peace  with  four  old  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  Suprema  was  fond  of  referring  to  this,  when  putting  forth 
claims  for  its  services,  but  it  meant  nothing  except  that  the  Inqui- 
sition maintained  religious  \mity,  which,  in  that  age  and  in  view 
of  the  troubles  in  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded  as  the  sole  guarantee  of  internal  quiet — in 
fact,  the  Suprema,  when  quoting  the  remark,  in  1704,  says  ex- 
pressly that  Philip  uttered  it  in  reference  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
Huguenots.*  That  Philip  himself  did  not  regard  the  Inquisition 
as  a  political  instrument  sufficiently  appears  in  his  private  and 
confidential  instructions  of  May  7,  1595,  to  Ger6nimo  Manrique 
de  Lara,  when  appointing  him  inquisitor-general;  his  anxiety 
is  solely  for  the  faith  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
political  service  would  be  expected.* 


«  Llorente,  Anales,   II,  209,  229.— Domier,  Afioles  de  Aragon,  Lib.  I,  cap.  27 

*  .Afchivo  de  Siinanciw,  Iiu].,  Lib.  43,  foL  297. — Criticoa  Documentoa  que 
sirven  corao  de  segiinda  Parte  al  Proceso  de  Fr.  Froilan  Diajs,  pp.  7-S  (Madrid, 
1788). 

*  .\rcluvo  dc  Simancafi,  Inq.,  Lib.  938,  fol.  270. 

At  the  same  time  tht-re  is  no  doubt  that  oint-emporarj-  slateamen,  dispoaed 
to  regard  with  cj'nioal  incredulity  the  fen'or  of  Philip's  fanaticism,  wcnc  apt  to 
look  upon  the  Inquisition  as  an  artful  iiistniinentality  to  kncp  the  people  in  sub- 
jection.    Sec  the  remarks  of  Giovanni  Soraii2o  in  Vol,  I,  p.  442. 
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Yet  the  average  statesman  has  few  scruples  ba  employing  any 
agency  at  hand  to  effect  his  purposes,  and  to  this  the  Spanish 
monarchs  were  no  exception.  When  it  suited  them  to  use  the 
Inquisition  they  did  so  but,  in  view  of  their  control  over  it,  their 
employment  of  it  was  singularly  infrequent,  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  the  Old  Inquisition,  with  which 
writers  like  Hefele  endeavor  to  establish  a  contrast  in  this 
matter,  Philip  the  Fair  used  it  to  destroy  the  Templars,  the 
Regent  Bedford  to  burn  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Alexander  VI  to  rid 
himself  of  Savonarola— three  cases  to  which  no  parallels  exist  in 
the  annals  of  the  Spanish  Holy  OfTice.  The  nearest  approach  to 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  trials  of  Carranza,  Antonio  Perez  and 
Villanueva.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
inquisitors-general  instituted  action  for  their  own  purposes  and  the 
monarchs  were  brought  in  to  their  support.  The  case  of  Antonio 
Perez  will  be  discussed  presently  and  need  not  be  further  referred 
to  here. 

Still,  a  tribunal,  whose  undefined  powers  and  secrecy  of  action 
fitted  it  so  perfectly  for  use  as  a  political  agent,  could  scarce  exist 
for  centuries  without  occasionally  being  called  upon,  and  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  surprise  is  that  it  was  so  rarely  employed 
and  that  the  objects  for  its  intervention  were  usually  so  trivial. 
Ferdinand  occasionally  found  it  a  convenience  in  settling  cjuestions 
outside  of  its  regular  functions,  as  when  Marco  Pellegrin  appealed 
to  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  of  his  city  and  Ferdinand 
wrote,  August  31,  1501,  to  the  inquisitor  of  the  place,  charging 
him  to  examine  the  question  and  do  justice,  for  which  he  gave  him 
full  royal  power.  So  when,  in  1500,  complaints  reached  him  from 
Valencia  of  injustice  in  the  assessments  for  a  servicio,  he  ordered 
the  papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  inquisitor  who  was  to  report  to 
him,  and,  in  1501,  he  called  for  a  report  from  the  inquisitor  of 
Ldrida  as  to  the  necessity  of  certain  repairs  to  the  castle.'  When, 
in  1498,  he  was  endeavoring  to  carry  out  in  Aragon  the  reform  of 
the  Conventual  Franciscans,  which  Ximenes  had  undertaken  in 
Castile,  and  they  had  obtained  papal  briefs  restraining  him,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  to  revoke  the  letters  and  meanwhile  obtained 
others  from  the  nuncio,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  tribunal  of 
Saragossa  with  instructions  to  act  promptly.  The  inquisitors 
carried  on  the  reforai  much  to  his  satisfaction  and,  when  the  frailes 


.Vrchivo  de  Stmancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  1. 
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got  the  public  authorities  to  protect  them,  he  instructed  the  inquisi- 
tors to  represent  that  they  were  acting  under  apostolic  authority, 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoni,  that 
they  were  salaried  by  the  king,  not  only  for  the  Inquisition  but 
for  whatever  duties  he  might  assign  to  them ;  they  were  therefore 
public  officers  and,  if  the  Saragussa  authorities  should  endeavor 
to  create  scandal,  they  would  be  duly  punished.  This  distinction 
between  inquisitorial  and  non-inquisitorial  functions,  however 
did  not  prevent  him,  when  occasion  required,  from  enforcing 
outside  operations  \\ith  incjuisitorial  authority.  In  1502,  when 
])rosecutiiig,  in  the  same  way,  the  Franciscan  reform  in  Sardinia 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ocafrn,  in  virtue  of  a  surreptitious  papal  letter, 
released  from  tlie  castle  of  Fasar  the  Franciscan  vicar,  Ferdinand 
wrote  with  much  indignation  to  him  and  to  the  governor  of  Cabo 
de  TiUgador;  it  was  great  audacity  to  intervene,  in  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  Inquisition,  without  consulting  him  or  the  inquisitor- 
general;  the  prisoner  must  be  recajjtured  forthwith  and  be  held 
until  the  inquisitor  and  tefnrmador  apostolico  comes.' 

This  indicates  the  dangerous  tendency  to  extend  inquisitorial 
activity  beyond  its  original  limits,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
monarch  entertaining  these  conceptions  and  engaged  in  the  struggle 
with  feudalism  should  not  have  fretiuently  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Office.  The  only  definite  case  that  I  have  met  with 
of  its  political  u-se  occurred  in  1507,  when  Caesar  Borgia  escaped 
from  the  castle  of  Medina  del  Campo  to  Navarre,  and  was  made 
commander  of  his  army  by  Jean  d'Albret,  whose  sister  Charlotte 
he  had  married.  Ferdinand  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  his 
surrender  and  then  caused  a  prosecution  to  be  brought  against 
him  in  the  Imiuisition  for  heretical  bla.sphemy  and  suspicion  of 
atheism  and  materialism.  As  Caesar  came  to  his  death,  March  12, 
1507,  while  besieging  the  castle  of  Viana,  which  held  out  for  Luis 
de  Beaumont,  and  the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  we  can  only 
conjecture  what  the  outcome  might  have  been.'  Navarre  was  also 
the  scene  of  a  trivial  political  use  of  the  Inquisition  in  1516,  when, 
as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  p.  227)  it  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  those  friendly  to  Jean  d'Albret. 

There  was  evidently  a  purpose  to  use  the  Inciuisition  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Germanfa  of  Valencia,  when  a  brief  of  October  11, 


•  Archive  dc  Simancafl,  Inq.,  Lib.  1 ;  Libi  2,  fol.  4. 
'  Llorente,  Hist,  crft.,  cap.  xxvii,  art.  iii. 
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1520,  was  obtained  from  Leo  X,  granting  to  Cardinal  Adrian 
faculties  to  proceed  against  all  persons  conspiring  against  public 
peace.  No  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this,  but  the  Valencia 
tribunal  had  an  opportunity  of  making  itself  felt  towards  the  end 
of  the  disturbances.  After  Vicente  Peris,  the  leader  of  the  Ager- 
manados  was  killed  in  a  tumult,  March  3,  1522,  a  mysterious 
individual,  known  as  el  Encuhierio,  and  variously  described  as 
a  hermit  from  Castile  and  as  a  Jew  from  Gibraltar,  presented  him- 
self as  the  avenger  of  Peris  and  became  the  spiritual  chief  of  those 
who  kept  up  the  revolt  in  Jsitiva  and  Alcira.  He  assumed  to  be 
a  prophet  and  the  envoy  of  God,  which  brought  him  under  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  it  made  record  of 
the  heresies  uttered  by  him  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Jdtiva, 
March  23d.  He  organized  a  cons])iracy  in  Valencia,  but  one  of 
the  accomplices,  named  Juan  Martin,  was  betrayed  and  was  seized, 
by  the  Inquisition.  El  Encubierto  was  assassinated,  May  18th, 
at  Burjasot,  and  his  head  was  cut  off;  the  corpse  was  brought  to 
Valencia,  where  the  inquisitors  had  it  dragged  through  the  streets 
on  the  way  to  the  tribunal.  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  the 
headless  body  was  relaxed  and  burnt  and  the  head  was  set  over 
one  of  the  gateways.'  The  action  of  the  Inquisition  had  no 
influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  but  it  manifests  the  readiness  of 
the  tribunal  to  assert  itself  as  a  political  force. 

The  fable  that  the  Intjuisition  wtis  invoked  to  accomplish 
the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  in  1568,  has  been  sufficiently  disproved 
to  call  for  no  attention  here.  There  is  probably,  however,  more 
truth  in  the  statement  that,  about  the  same  time,  Philip  11,  in 
promotion  of  his  designs  on  the  remnants  of  Navarre,  caused 
Inquisitor-general  Espinosa  to  collect  testimony  a,s  to  the  notorious 
heresy  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  her  children,  and  formed  with  the 
Guises  a  plot  to  abduct  and  deliver  her  to  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa, 
but  the  secret  was  not  kept  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned,' 
Perhaps,  also,  we  may  class  with  political  service  the  utilization 
by  Philip  of  the  Inquisition  to  supply  him  with  galley-slaves. 

The  most  prominent  instance  of  the  employment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  a  matter  of  State  was  in  the  case  of  Antonio  P^rez.  Its 
dramatic  character  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe;  the 
mystery  underlying  it  has  never  been  completely  dispelled,  and 


'  Danvilii  y  Collado,  \a  Gemiiuifa  de  Valencia,  pp.  178,  492, 
'  Llorente,  Hist,  crit.,  cup.  xxvii,  art.  iv,  n.  6-10. 
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its  resultant  effect  upon  the  institutions  of  Aragon  invests  it  with 
an  importance  justifj-ing  examination  in  some  detail. 

Antonio  Perez  was  the  brilliant  and  able  favorite  i»f  Philip  II, 
who  in  1571  succeeded  his  patron,  Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of  EboU, 
in  acquiring  his  master's  fullest  confidence  and  becoming  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  Spain.  In  1573,  the  Venitian  envoy 
Badoero  describes  him  as  a  most  accomplished  man,  whose 
coiutesy  and  attractive  manners  soothed  the  sensibilities  of  those 
provoked  by  the  delays  and  jM^nuriouaness  of  the  king,  wliile  his 
dexterity  and  ability  promised  soon  to  make  Iirrn  the  principal 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  daily  life  was  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men.* He  found  his  fate  in  the  widow  of  his  patron,  the  Princess 
of  Eboli.  Sprung  from  the  noble  house  of  Meiidoza,  she  was 
proud,  vindictive  and  passionate,  unflinching  in  the  gratihcation 
of  her  desires  and  reckless  as  to  the  means.  Whether  Philip  II 
had  been  her  lover,  and  if  so  whether  he  was  favored  or  rejected, 
is  a  disputed  question,  which  we  need  not  discuss;  it  suffices  that 
I  P^rcz,  who  had  a  devoted  wife  in  Juana  Coello,  became  enamoured 
of  her  mature  charms  and  a  slave  to  her  imperious  will. 

Don  Jolm  of  Austria  had  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  on  the 
desperate  task  of  pacifying  them,  and  had  been  left  without 
resources.  Mucli  to  the  king's  displeasure,  he  sent,  in  July,  1577, 
his  secretary,  Juan  de  Escobedo,  to  Madrid  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  supplying  funds.  Escobedo  was  thoroughly  honest,  but  rug- 
ged and  uncourtly,  and  the  vigor  of  liia  representations  increased 
the  royal  ilMiumor.  P^rez  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  fan- 
ning the  king's  suspicions  of  his  half-brother's  designs,  even  to  the 
point,  it  is  said,  of  mistranslating  cypher  despatches.  He  repre- 
sented Escobedo  as  an  emissarj'  sent  to  perfect  Don  Juan's  plans, 
including  a  descent  upon  Santander  and  raising  Ca.stile  in  revolt. 
Convinced  that  Escobedo  must  be  put  out  of  the  way,  Philip 
ordered  POrez  to  procure  his  death.  If  P6rez  felt  any  scruple  as 
to  this,  it  was  rejnovt'd  by  the  fact  that  Escobedo,  who  was  a 
retainer  of  the  house  of  Mendoza,  discovered  the  relations  between 
the  princess  and  the  favorite;  he  remonstrated  with  freedom  and 
tlireatened  to  inff)rni  the  king.  His  doom  was  sealed  and,  after 
two  ineiTectual  attempts  at  poison,  bravos  were  hired  who  assaasi- 
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nated  him  in  the  street  on  the  night  of  March  31,  1578,  and  were 
rewarded  with  commissions  in  the  army  of  Italy, 

Suspicion  fell  on  PiSrez,  whose  fpllow-secretan'  and  bitter  enemy, 
Mateo  Vazquez,  reported  the  rumors  to  the  king.  The  princess 
in  her  \sTath  threatened  that  Vdzquez  should  share  the  fate  of 
Escohedo;  the  court  was  divided  into  factions  which  Philip  vainly 
sought  to  pacify.  He  was  bound  in  honor  to  protect  his  instru- 
ment, and  repeatedly  assured  him  that  ho  was  in  no  danger,  but, 
whether  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that  he  had  been  unpardonably 
deceived,  or  was  i)roni]>ted  by  jealousy  of  the  relations  between 
Pdrez  and  the  princess,  he  at  length  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
secretary  as  an  escape  from  a  situation  that  was  becoming  impos- 
sible. Some  one  to  replace  him  wm  required;  Cardinal  (Jranvelle, 
then  living  in  retirement  in  Rome,  was  sent  for;  he  arrived  at  the 
Escorial,  July  29,  1579,  and,  on  the  preceding  night  Perez  and  the 
princess  were  arrested  in  Madrid.  She  was  carrie<i  to  the  castle 
of  Pinto  and  was  kept  in  strict  confinement  until  Februaiy  15.S1, 
when  she  was  allowed  to  return  to  her  palace  at  Pastrana,  when  her 
extravagant  freaks  caused  her  affairs  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
commission,  leading  to  her  virtual  imprisonment  until  her  death, 
February  2,  1592. 

P^rez,  meanwhile,  had  undergone  various  vicissitudes  of  im- 
prisonment, more  or  less  harsh.  In  May,  1582,  Philip  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  different  branches  of  administration,  directed 
principally  against  P<'Tez.  This  resulted  in  showing  that  he  had 
habitually  sold  the  royal  favor  and,  in  January,  1685,  he  was 
condemned  to  two  j'ears'  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Turruegano, 
to  ten  years'  exile  from  the  court,  and  to  refund  12,224,739  mara- 
vedfs,  of  which  7,371,098  went  tn  the  fisc  and  the  balance  to  the 
heirs  of  Ruy  G6mez,  in  restitution  of  presents  given  to  him  by 
the  princess.  The  family  of  the  murdered  Escobedo  had  been 
vainly  clamoring  for  justice.  Philip  had  shrunk  from  being  com- 
promised in  the  affair,  but  now  that  P^rez  was  thoroughly  dis- 
graced, if  the  documents  proving  his  own  complicity  could  be 
secured,  P6rez  could  safely  be  sacrificed  to  justice.  His  wife, 
Juana  Coelloj  was  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  starvation 
unless  she  would  surremler  his  papers;  she  resisted  heroically 
until  a  note  from  P^rez,  which  he  says  was  written  with  his  bloo<l, 
permitted  her  to  do  so,  but  he  had,  with  his  usual  foresight, 
abstracted  from  them  in  advance  and  placed  in  safety  what  he 
deemed  necessary  for  his  justification. 
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In  the  summer  of  1585,  Philip  permitted  the  Escobedo  kindred 
to  commence  the  prosecution.  Antonio  Enrfquez,  the  page  of 
P(5rez,  who  had  arranged  the  assassination,  gave  full  testimony, 
but  the  contcde,  or  corroboration  by  another  witness  was  lacking. 
The  affair  ilragged  on,  until,  September  28,  1589,  Pedro  Escobedo, 
son  of  the  victim,  abandoned  it  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
ducats  and  pardoned  his  father's  murderers.  Philip's  rancor,  how- 
ever, had  deepened  with  time,  and  the  prosecution  was  continued. 
Perez  was  tortured,  Februarj'  22,  1590,  when,  at  tlie  eighth  turn 
of  the  cordelea,  his  resolution  gave  way ;  he  confesc„d  the  crime  at 
the  royal  command  and  stated  the  reasons  which  had  moved  the 
king  to  order  the  murder.  vSoou  after  this  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
was  reported  to  be.  dangerously  sick;  his  wife,  early  in  April,  was 
admitted  to  attend  him  and,  on  the  20t.h,  liy  a  side-door,  of  which 
he  had  procured  a  false  key  and  from  which  the  bolts  had  been 
removed,  he  escaped  at  night.  Friends  with  horses  were  in 
waiting  and  he  took  the  road  to  Arjigon.  He  was  of  Aragonese 
descent,  so  that  he  could  claim  the  fueros  and  the  court  of  the 
Justicia,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  sat  in  judgement  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects. 

Aragon,  at  the  moment,  was  especially  excited  in  defence  of  its 
privileges,  among  which  was  the  claim  that  none  but  an  Aragonese 
could  .ser\'C  as  viceroy.  Philip  was  contesting  this  and  had  sent 
the  Count  of  Almenara  to  conduct  a  suit  on  the  question  before  the 
court  of  the  Justicia.  Almenara  earned  general  ill-will  by  assum- 
jing  superiority  over  all  the  local  oflicials;  the  Coimt  of  Stlstago, 
then  viceroy,  resisted  his  pretensions  and  was  removed  and 
replaced  by  Andr<5s  Ximeno,  Bishop  of  Teruel,  a  timid  and  irreso- 
lute man;  so  great  became  Almenara's  unpopularity  that  a  nearly 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  burn  at  night  the  house  which  he 
occupied;  there  was  a  spirit  of  turbulence  abroad,  peculiarly 
favorable  to  Pi'tcz,  who  came  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  fueros 
as  a  faithful  servant,  whom  his  king  was  endeavoring  to  destroy, 
in  reward  of  his  fidelity. 

Philip's  wrath  was  boundless.  His  first  impulse  was  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  helpless  wife  and  children,  who  were  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  lay  for  nine  years  until  after  their  persecutor 
had  gone  to  his  last  account.  Orders  were  at  once  despatched  to 
seize  the  fugitive,  dead  or  alive,  before  he  should  cross  the  Ebro, 
and  so  swift  were  the  pursuers  that  they  reached  Calatayud,  where 
he  made  his  first  halt,  only  ten  hours  after  him.     He  threw  him- 
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self  into  the  Dominican  convent  for  asylum,  while  his  faithful 
friend,  Gil  de  Mesa,  who  had  accompanied  him,  hurried  forward 
to  Saragossa  and  claimed  for  him  the  mamjesiacion  which  secured 
for  him  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justicia.  Alonso  Celdran,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  governor,  rushed  to  Calatayud  and,  after  stmie  diffi- 
culty, forcibly  removed  Perez  from  the  convent,  but  the  vegiiero 
of  the  Justicia  came  with  letters  of  manifestacion  and  obliged  him 
to  surrender  his  prey.  Nobles  and  gentlemen  flocked  to  Calatayud, 
and  P^rez  was  conducted  to  Saragossa  in  a  veritable  triumphal 
procession,  where  he  was  received  by  the  populace  as  though  he 
were  a  king  and  was  safely  lodged  in  the  cdTcel  de  los  manijestados. 
Then  commenced  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  duel  to  the  death 
between  the  disgraced  fugitive  and  the  whole  power  of  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Christendom,  giving  us  an  enlarged  respect  for  the 
fueros  of  Aragon  to  see  that  the  monarch  was  helpless  until  he 
invoked  the  overriding  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  under  the  pret^'xt 
that  his  thirst  for  vengeance  was  a  matter  of  faitli. 

Had  the  political  utility  of  the  Inquisition  been  the  customary 
expedient  that  has  been  asserted,  recourse  would  have  been  had  to 
it  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  flight  of  Perez  became  known,  a  special 
junta  had  been  formed  in  Madrid  to  manage  the  affair,  and  ttierc 
Juan  de  Gurrea,  Governor  of  Aragon,  familiar  with  the  institu- 
tions of  his  native  land,  advised  that  the  Inquisition  be  at  once 
invoked,  but  there  was  repugnance  to  do  tliis  an<l  it  was  resolved 
to  rely  on  the  regular  process  of  law.  Philip  presented  a  formal 
accusation  to  the  court  of  the  Ju.st!cia  alleging  that  Perez  had  had 
Escobedo  killed,  falsely  using  the  king's  name;  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  king  by  divulging  state  secrets  and  altering  despatches,  and  that 
he  had  fled.  The  documents  were  sent  to  Alnienara,  who  pushed 
the  prosecution,  while  P^rez  endeavored  to  convince  the  king  that 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop  and  permit  him  to 
live  in  obscurity  rather  than  to  bring  the  comprondsing  dooumenta 
to  light,  as  there  was  no  secrecy  in  Aragonese  procedure.  He 
wrote  in  this  sense  to  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  the  royal  confessor, 
and  he  sent,  by  the  Prior  of  Gotor,  copies  of  the  papers  to  Philip, 
who  gave  the  prior  two  or  three  audiences,  read  the  papeis  and 
then,  on  July  1st,  published  a  sentence  condenming  Pdrez  to  be 
hanged  and  beheaded,  with  confiscation.  At  the  same  time 
instructions  were  sent  to  Almenara  to  push  the  prosecution  and  to 
find  some  means  to  seize  Perez  and  convey  him  to  Castile. 

P6rez  had  already  drawn  up  a  memorial  replying  to  the  charges, 
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in  which  he  observed  considerable  reticence.  Now  he  threw  off 
all  reserve  and  prepared  another,  fortifir-d  with  documents  expos- 
ing Philip's  share  in  the  tragedy,  and  representing  himself  as 
undergoing  ten  years  of  persecution  in  reward  for  faithful  service. 
Philij)  asked  Batista  de  Lanuza,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Justicia,  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  memorial  with  hia  opinion  aa  to  the  result. 
Lanuza  in  reply  said  he  expected  an  acquittal,  whereupon  Philip 
withdrew  the  prosecution  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  reveal 
matters  not  proper  for  publication,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  P<5rez  had  committed  crimes  as  great  as  any  subject  could  and 
he  reserved  the  right  to  prosecute  him  elsewhere.  The  Justicia, 
however,  continued  the  cuse  wliich  resulteil  in  acquittal.  Then 
an  accusation  was  brought  that  P(§rez  had  poisoned  his  astrologer, 
Pedro  de  la  Hera,  and  his  8c>rvant  Rodrigo  de  Morgado,  but  these 
charges  were  easily  refuted  and  again  he  was  acquitted.  Then 
an  attempt  was  made  under  an  Aragonese  law  permitting  inqui- 
silio  or  inquest,  in  accusations  of  officials  by  the  king,  and  he  was 
prosecuted  for  misfeasance  in  office,  but  he  proved  that  he  had 
served  Philip  as  King  of  Castile,  not  of  Aragon,  and  that  he  had 
already  been  tried  and  punished  for  the  alleged  offences,  so  this 
also  failed.  The  principal  object  of  these  successive  actions  was 
to  prevent  his  discharge  from  prison,  but  they  had  the  effect  of 
heightening  the  popular  enthusiasm  fur  Perez,  whose  cause  became 
identiiied  with  the  preservation  of  the  fueros. 

As  a  last  resort,  when  all  legal  processes  were  exhausted,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Inquisition.  For  this  some  charge  involving  the 
faitli  was  necessary  and  the  first  suggestion  was  an  assumed 
attempted  flight  to  the  heretics  of  B6am.  A  safer  base  of  opera- 
tions, however,  was  devised  by  Almcnara,  who  won  over  by 
bribery  an  old  servant,  Diego  Bustamente  and  a  teacher  named 
Juan  de  Basante  in  whom  V6roz  had  the  fullest  confidence.  In 
explosions  of  desjxdring  wrath,  they  said,  he  had  uttered  expres- 
sions indicating  disbelief  in  Go<l  and  bliisphemous  rebellion  against 
His  will.  We  have  seen  how  nnich  of  inquisitorial  activity  was 
directed  against  more  or  less  trivial  ejaculations  of  the  kind,  and  it 
was  strictly  in  rule  to  act  upon  such  denunciations.  It  mattered 
little  on  what  grounds  the  Holy  Office  might  obtain  possession  of 
him;  once  in  its  hands,  he  would  be  conveyed,  openly  or  secretly, 
to  Castile,  where  his  fate  was  certain  and,  before  the  dreaded 
words  "a  matter  of  faith"  all  barriers  were  vain. 

Inquisitor  Medrano  put  the  testimony  in  proper  shape  and  for- 
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warded  it  to  the  Suprema.  Philip  ordered  that  Fray  Diego  de 
Chaves  should  be  the  sole  caHfioador  and  he,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  pronounced  the  expressions  to  be  heretical.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  Inquisitor-general  Quiroga  and  the  Suprema, 
on  May  21,  1591,  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  P^rez  and  his 
confinement  in  the  secret  prison  for  trial. 

This  was  hurried  to  Saragossa,  where  it  was  received  on  the 
23d,  and  on  the  24th,  the  three  inquisitors,  Medrano,  Mendoza 
and  Morejon,  issued  a  warrant  of  arrest,  which  was  presented  at 
the  prison  of  Manife,«;taeion  and  was  refused  obedience.  The  tri- 
bunal theji  sent,  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  to  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Justif'ia  a  mandute,  under  thn  customary  penaltirs,  requiring  the 
surrender  in  spite  of  the  pretended  right  of  manifestaeion,  which 
was  abolished  in  inattrrs  of  faith.  This  eould  not  be  evaded  and 
the  officials  of  the  Justieia  were  sent  to  the  prison  with  orders  to 
deliver  P^rez  to  the  alguazil  of  the  tribunal.  He  was  put  in  a 
coach  and  driven  to  the  Aljaferia,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
gates,  where  the  Inquisition  had  its  seat. 

Two  servants  of  Yi^vez  carried  the  news  to  Diego  de  Heredia  and 
Gil  de  Mesa,  who  assembled  their  friends  and  sallied  into  the  streets, 
with  the  cry,  Contrafuero!  Viva  la  libertad  yajftida  a  la  libertad! — 
the  cry  which,  under  the  law,  could  only  be  raised  by  onler  of 
the  Justicia  and  which,  iis  we  have  seen,  summoned  every  citizen 
to  come  in  arms  and  defend  the  liberty  of  the  land.  The  tocsin 
of  the  cathedral  was  tolled  and  the  city  rose.  Under  the  leadership 
of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  a  part  of  the  mob  rushed  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  hated  Almenara.  The  Jasticia,  Juan  de  Lanuza,  with  his 
two  sons  and  his  officials,  endeavored  to  protect  hint,  but  the  door 
was  battered  in;  he  refuf?ed  to  fly,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
ducted to  prison,  on  the  promise  of  the  mob  to  spare  his  life,  but 
he  was  attacked  on  the  way  and,  when  the  prison  was  reached,  it 
was  with  injuries  of  which  he  died  within  a  fortnight. 

The  otlier  section  of  the  ptjpuluee  hastened  to  the  Aljaferfa 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of  P^rez  and  of  his  friend  Francisco 
Majoriui,  who  had  been  included  in  the  prosecution  ami  surrender. 
Don  Pf'dro  de  Ses(^  is  said  to  have  brought  four  hundred  loads  of 
wood  with  wliich  to  bum  the  castle  in  case  of  refusal,  and  the 
situation  was  menacing  in  the  extreme.  The  Viceroy  Bishop  of 
Teruel  came  and  urgetl  tlie  inquisitors  to  compUance.  The  Arch- 
bishop Bobadilla  wrote  three  notes,  in  increasing  desperation — 
his  palace  and  that  of  the  Justicia  would  be  l>umt  that  night  if 
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P6rez  were  not  given  up.  For  five  hours  the  inquisitors  resisted 
this  pressure,  but  finally  they  yielded,  though  even  then  they 
safeguarded  their  authority  with  an  order  that  Perez's  place  of 
confinement  should  be  changed  from  the  secret  priscjn  to  that  of 
the  nianifestados.  At  5  p.m.  the  i>risoners  were  delivered  to  the 
Counts  of  Aranda  and  Morata,  with  a  protest  that  the  trial  would 
be  continued.  Perez  was  conveyed  liack  in  a  coach  to  his  former 
prison;  the  p)eople  could  not  see  him  and  were  not  satisfied  until 
the  viceroy  made  him  stand  up  and  show  himself,  when  they 
shouted  that  he  must  appear  at  a  window  thrice  daily  to  prove 
that  no  wrong  was  done  him  in  violation  of  their  liberties  and 
fueros. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  Queen  Isabella  had  once  expressed 
a  wish  that  Aragon  would  revolt,  so  that  an  end  could  be  put  to 
the  fueros  which  limited  the  royal  power.  Such  an  opportunity 
had  now  come  and  Philip  was  not  a  sovereign  to  neglect  it. 
Cabrera  relates  that,  when  he  lay  sick  at  Ateca  and  the  Count  of 
Chinchon  brought  him  the  news,  he  rose  at  once  from  bed,  had 
himself  dressed  and  commenced  sending  despatches  in  all  direc- 
tions, ordering  the  levy  of  troops.  He  also  wrote  to  the  towns  of 
Aragon  and  to  the  nobles,  protesting  that  he  meant  no  violation 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  answers  encouraged  him  greatly,  for 
they  condenmed  the  troubles  at  Saragossa  and  proffered  their 
services.  The  Inquisition,  moreover  had  opened  to  it  an  en- 
larged field  of  operations,  for  which  it  had  abundant  justification. 
Already,  on  June  4th,  the  Council  \A  Aragon  presented  a  consulta, 
calling  attention  to  the  impeding  of  its  action,  in  the  threatening 
of  the  inquisitors  and  the  killing  of  a  servant  of  one  of  them; 
they  should  therefore  commence  tf)  take  testimony  and  arrest  the 
culprits,  one  by  one,  who  should  be  relaxed;  in  such  a  matter  of 
faith  the  nobles  could  not  plead  privilege  and  there  could  be  no 
manifestacionps  and  finnas. 

Work  to  this  end  was  commenced  at  once  in  Madrid.  Anton  de 
Almunia,  who  had  testified  against  Perez,  had  fled  thither  with  a 
tale  of  the  threats  uttered  against  him  to  force  him  to  revoke  his 
evidence.  This  was  a  crime  against  the  Inquisition  and  Pedro 
Pacheco,  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  was  deputed  to  take  his  deposi- 
tion ;  the  investigation  widened :  all  the  refugees  from  Aragon  and 
enemies  of  Pj^-rez  were  heard  and  it  was  shown  that  the  instigators 
of  the  troubles  aimed  at  transferring  Aragon  to  France  or  to  found 
a  republic,  and  in  this  were  implicated  the  Diputados  of  the  king- 
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dom,  the  jurados  of  Saragossa  and  the  gentlemen  who  favored 
Perez,  including  the  Duke  of  Villahermosa,  who  was  the  head  of 
Aragonese  nobility  and  the  Count  of  Aranda,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  noble.  Even  Inquisitor  Morejon,  who  had  not  been  as 
zealous  as  his  colleagues,  was  laid  under  suspicion.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  impending  struggle,  the  Saragossa  tribunal,  under 
orders  from  Madrid,  published,  on  June  29th,  in  all  the  churches, 
an  edict  embodying  the  savage  bull  Si  de  Profegcndis  of  Pius  V, 
concerning  impeders  of  the  Inquisition,  in  virtue  of  which  all  per- 
sons were  called  upon  to  aid  it,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  P<5rez 
but  of  all  others.  This  created  intense  excitement ;  an  armed  mob 
assembled  in  the  plaza  of  the  cathedral  and  discussed  whether  they 
were  included  in  the  papal  censures  and  if  so  what  remedies  should 
be  tried  to  preserve  their  liberties,  while  nuiltiludes  sought  their 
confessors  and  asked  to  be  absolved  fnjm  the  ipso  /ado  excom- 
munication incurred.  The  Diputados  complained  to  the  king  and 
to  Quiroga  of  this  stirring  up  of  trouble,  when  every  effort  was 
required  to  maintain  quiet,  but  they  only  received  from  the  king 
a  reply  thanking  them  for  their  zeal  for  peace. 

Perez  and  his  friends  meanwhile  were  busy  in  provoking  excite- 
ment by  addresses  and  pasquinades  in  prose  and  verse,  stigmatiz- 
ing their  opponents  and  urging  vigilance  in  defence  of  the  fueros. 
He  also  petitioned  the  Zalmedina  to  iiivesligat-e  the  methods  by 
which  Almenara  and  Me<lrauo  had  gathered  evidence  against  him, 
and  the  testimony  thus  obtained  as  to  bribes,  promises  and  threats 
had  large  influence  on  public  opinion.  When  the  results,  however, 
were  sent  to  Philip  by  the  I)i[)utados,  he  merely  replied  that  he 
had  not  read  them,  for  the  whole  was  invalid  because  witnesses 
before  the  Inquisition  could  only  be  impugned  in  it;  P<?rcz  must 
be  returned  to  the  tribunal  before  anything  else  coulil  have  atten- 
tion. The  papers  however  were  carefully  preserved,  for  the  mere 
investigation  was  a  grave  offence  against  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  subsequently  charged  against  its  authors.  The  Inquisition 
judged  all  men  and  was  to  be  judged  by  none  and,  in  the  .sacrednesa 
wluch  shielded  it,  any  attenipt  to  examine  its  methods  was  a  crime. 

As  the  sunmier  drew  to  a  close,  the  cooler-headed  citizens 
became  anxious  for  an  accommodation.  Conferences  were  held 
with  jurists  and  it  was  recognized  that  the  position  was  untenable, 
that  P(?rez  must  be  surrendered  and  an  understanding  was  reached 
with  the  inquisitors  as  to  certMin  unimportant  conditions  which 
avoided  the  appearance  of  complete  abandonment.     The  aspect 
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of  the  populace,  however,  was  threatening,  and  the  nobles  brought 
their  retainers  to  the  city  to  enforce  order.  Philip  had  no  objection 
to  the  delays  which  enabled  him  to  collect  his  forces  at  Agreda, 
on  the  Castilian  border,  and  September  24th  was  named  for  the 
delivery  of  Perez  as  a  solemn  public  act.  He  was  fully  alive  to 
the  danger  and  resolved  on  escape ;  a  tile  was  furnished  t<->  him  with 
which  during  three  nightvS  he  worked  at  his  window  bars.  A  few 
hours  more  would  have  set  him  free  when  he  was  betrayed  by 
his  false  friend  Juan  Basante,  who  still  retained  his  confidence 
and  was  to  share  his  flight.  He  was  transferred  to  a  stronger 
cell,  where  he  was  kept  incoinunicado,  with  a  guard  of  thirty  arqiie- 
busiers,  watching  him  day  and  night. 

On  September  22d  died  the  Juslicia,  Juan  de  Lanuza,  an  old 
and  experienced  man,  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  but  27  yeare  of  age,  universally  beloved  on  account  of 
his  many  good  qualities,  but  untried  and  lacking  in  influence. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  surrender  on  the  24th.  The 
gates  were  closed,  troops  wore  posted,  the  streets  from  the  prison 
to  the  Aljafcrla  were  patrolled  by  cavalry,  and  death  was  threat- 
ened for  the  slightest  flislurbance.  Complicated  formalities  were 
observed  when  the  mandate  ff)r  the  delivery  of  Perez  and  Majorini 
was  presented  to  the  court  of  the  Justicia  by  Lanceman  de  Sola, 
secretary  of  the  tribunal.  Under  guard  of  arquebusiers  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  officials  and  dignitaries,  who  on  reaching  the 
market-place  bestowed  themselves  in  the  overlooking  windows. 
The  prison  was  entered,  P^rez  and  Majorini  were  produced, 
shackles  were  placed  on  them  and  they  were  formally  surren- 

I  dered  to  Lanceman  de  Sola.  The  coaches  to  convey  them  were 
brought  up  and  they  were  descending  the  stairs  when  the  roar  of 
a  multitude  outside  brought  a  pause. 

The  friends  of  Perez  had  not  been  idle.  The  gentlemen  who 
still  aiihered  to  him  had  brought  their  retainers  to  the  city;  prop- 
agandisni  had  been  active  and  a  majority  of  the  arquebusiers 
declared  themselves  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  the  fueros.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  clamorous  crowds;  already  during  the 

'  mart^h  of  the  procession,  stones  had  been  thrown  and  now,  under 
the  leadership  of  Diego  de  Heredia  and  Gil  de  Mesa,  the  market- 
place was  attacked  on  several  sides.    Some  of  the  guards  were 

^sJain,  others  fled  and  others  joined  the  assailants.  The  plaza  was 
strewn  with  some  thirty  dead  and  numerous  wounded :  the  gover- 
nor's horse  was  shot  and  he  escaped  to  a  house  which  was  promptly 
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set  on  fire;  thp  notables  at  the  windows  broke  out  a  way  to  escape 
by  the  rear  and  hurried  off  amid  the  insults  of  thp  people.  Inside 
the  prison  the  officials  saved  themselves  by  fli^lit  over  the  roof, 
except  a  lieutenant  of  the  Justicia  who  nuuic  Perez  slmw  himself 
at  a  window  to  ealii)  the  niob,  which  sent  up  shouts  of  joy  and 
commenced  to  break  in  the  doors,  when  lie  was  delivered  to  them 
through  a  postern.  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  house  of 
Diego  de  Ileredia  and  then  Majorini  was  remembered.  He  was 
sent  for;  the  prison  was  found  abandoned  and  he  was  set  free. 

Pt^rcz  mounted  a  horse  and,  accompanied  by  Gil  de  Mesa  and 
Francisco  de  Ay(>rbe,  with  a  couple  of  servitors,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, reaching  Alagon  that  night  and  Tauste  the  next  day,  where 
he  rested  live  days  in  the  house  of  Francisco  de  Ayerbe.  The 
agents  of  tlie  Inquisition  tracked  him  and  came  near  seizing  liim; 
when,  finding  escape  to  France  blocked,  he  returned  secretly  to 
Saragossa,  by  the  advice  of  Martin  de  Lanuza,  in  whose  house 
he  was  secreted,  while  directing  the  course  of  affairs.  The  city 
had  been  in  a  state  of  chaos,  the  magistrates  not  daring  to  show 
themselves,  but  through  his  counsels  comparative  tranquility  was 
restored  under  Diego  de  Hcrcdia.  He  set  to  work  to  organize 
Aragon,  Catalonia  and  \'alencia  in  opposition  to  Castile,  with  a 
view  of  forming  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  France,  but  his 
efforts  met  with  no  practical  response. 

Aragon  itself  was  lukewarm.  The  a.sscmbling  of  an  army  at 
Agreda  under  Alonso  Vargas,  a  distinguished  captain,  with  the 
pretext  of  an  expedition  to  France,  gave  warning  that  revolt  would 
be  crushed  with  a  heavy  hand  and  both  sides  sought  the  support 
of  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  Saragossa  the  fuero  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  wa.s  invoked,  and  the  new  .Justicia, 
Juan  de  Lanuza,  was  summoned  by  the  Diputados  to  call  the  king- 
dom to  arms  to  resist  the  contrafuero.  He  did  so  with  a  procla- 
mation, October  31st,  ordering  the  towns  and  nobles  to  sinid  their 
quotas  to  Saragossa  on  November  5th,  but  the  course  of  affairs 
at  Saragossa  had  been  watched  with  disfavor.  Jaca  responded 
with  protestations  and  not  with  men;  Daroca  sent  thirty  muske- 
teers; Bielsa,  Puertolas  and  Gistain  furnished  two  hundred  men 
who  turned  back  after  reaching  Barbastro.  There  were  dis- 
turbances at  Teruel  which  only  resulted  in  the  punishment  sub- 
sequently inflicted  on  the  leaders.  The  other  towns  united  in  a 
letter  to  the  Justicia,  declaring  Philip  to  be  the  defender  of  the 
fueroB  and  those  who  resisted  him  to  be  the  violators,  and  the  name 
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ground  was  taken  by  the  nobles  and  gentry  outsdde  of  Saragossa. 
Villahermosa  and  Aranda  had  remained  in  the  city  by  Philip's 
orders,  and  were  forced  to  serve  on  the  council  of  war  which  was 
formed,  but  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion  and  were  insulted 
and  menaced. 

This  practical  abandonment  produced  profound  discourage- 
ment and  the  gates  were  locked  to  prevent  desertions,  but  all  who 
could  left  the  city.  The  leaders,  however  were  too  deeply  com- 
promised to  withdraw  and,  in  their  irritation,  they  provoked 
quarrels  and  discord.  To  give  an  air  of  legality  to  resistance  the 
leadership  of  the  Justicia  was  essential,  and  they  summoned  Juan 
de  Lanuza  to  take  the  field  with  the  municipal  forces.  He  and 
the  Diputado  Juan  de  Luna  established  relations  with  Villaher- 
mosa and  Aranda  and  all  four  agreed  to  escape  on  the  occasion  of 
a  review  to  be  held  on  November  7th,  but  when  Lanuza  ordered 
a  gate  to  be  opened  and  the  review  to  be  held  outside  the  walls, 
there  was  a  cry  of  treason.  Villahermosa  and  Aranda  succeeded 
in  escaping  and  took  refuge  in  Epila,  a  fortified  town  belonging  to 
Aranda,  but  Lanuza  and  Luna  were  pulled  from  their  horses  and 
were  with  difficulty  rescued  alive. 

Bruised  as  he  was,  however,  Lanuza  was  forced,  the  next  day, 
to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  the  rest  of  the 
forces  following  the  next  day,  and  with  a  so-called  army  of  two 
thousand  he  advanced  to  Utebo,  to  contest  the  advance  of  Vargas, 
who  had  crossed  the  border  November  7th  with  a  well-equipped 
force  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  supported 
by  sufficient  artillery.  A  messenger  from  Vargas  offering  terms 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escape  and,  accompanied  by  Luna, 
he  sought  the  refuge  of  Epila.  When  the  news  of  this  spread 
through  the  camp  the  little  army  disbanded  and  Vargas,  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  presented  himself  before  the  Aljaferfa,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inquisitors.  The  viceroy  and  officials  came  forth  to  welcome 
him,  and  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  The  plaza  of 
the  cathedral  was  made  a  -place  d'armes,  heavy  guards  were  posted, 
cannon  commanded  the  streets  and  the  soldiers  were  billeted  on 
the  citizens.  The  working  classes  had  abandoned  the  town  and 
there  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred  vacant  houses. 

P^rez  had  been  watching  the  wreck  of  his  schemes  of  vengeance, 
and,  not  caring  to  share  in  the  ruin  that  he  had  wrought,  he  sought 
to  save  himself.  Martin  de  Lanuza  escorted  him  to  a  gate  and 
had  it  opened  for  him  and,  on  the  10th,  two  days  before  the  arrival 
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of  Vargas,  he  took  the  road  to  Salient,  on  the  French  frontier. 
The  next  day  Don  Martin  offered  to  the  Diputados  to  die  for  the 
city  if  they  proposed  to  defend  it,  but,  as  they  thd  not,  he  suggfstod 
that  the  gates  be  opened  and  that  all  who  desired  be  allowed  to 
depart.  This  was  done  and,  in  the  exodus  that  followed,  he  betook 
hinisolf  to  the  mountains  in  order  to  save  P^rez. 

Resistance  had  ceased,  but  there  was  still  some  appreheusion 
as  to  what  was  known  as  the  Junta  of  Epila,  where  Lanuza  had 
invited  a  conference  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  fueros.  Such  fears  were  superfluous.  Villahermosa  and 
Aranda,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Vargas,  returned  to  Saragosea; 
Luna  went  into  hiding  and  Lanuza  retired  to  his  lands  ut  Hadallur, 
subsequently  coming  to  Saragossa  and  resuming  his  functions 
as  Justicia.  Vargas  conducted  himself  with  great  adroitness, 
receiving  most  graciously  deputations  from  the  towns,  inviting 
absentees  to  return  and  assurhig  every  one  that  the  fueros  would 
be  respected.  Then,  on  November  28th  came  the  Marquis  of 
Lombay,  as  sjjecial  royal  commissioner,  with  letters  assuring  the 
preservation  of  the  fueros  and  clemency  for  culprits.  He  was 
received  with  great  distinction  and  was  hailed  as  an  Angel  de  Paz; 
all  was  thought  to  be  settled  peacefully  and  the  refugees  returned. 
Vargas  and  Lombay  urged  Philip  to  issue  a  general  pardon  with 
specified  exceptions,  to  limit  the  Inquisition  to  matters  absolutely 
its  own,  to  assemble  the  Cortes  under  his  owti  presidency  and  they 
even  suggested  Aranda  as  the  new  viceroy. 

Suddenly  this  dream  of  pacification  was  dispelled.  Without 
communicating  his  resolve  to  any  one,  Philip  sent,  by  a  secret 
messenger,  an  order  written  in  his  owti  hand  and  not  countersigned, 
to  arrest  the  Justicia  at  once  "and  let  me  know  of  his  death  as  soon 
as  of  Ills  arrest."  He  was  to  be  beheaded,  his  estates  confiscated 
and  his  castles  and  houses  razed  to  the  ground.  Villahermosa 
and  Aranda  were  likewise  to  be  arrested  and  to  be  sent  to  Castile. 

Vargas  felt  acutely  his  position  in  being  thus  forced  to  belie  his 
promises  of  clemency,  but  he  was  a  soldier,  trained  to  obey  orders. 
Lombay  was  indignant  at  the  use  made  of  him  and  asked  to  be 
relieved,  a  request  promptly  granted  for  the  court  had  no  further 
need  of  him.  Vargas  lost  no  time  in  executing  the  royal  com- 
mands. The  next  morning,  December  19th,  at  11  o'clock,  Lanuza 
was  arrested  as  he  and  liis  lieutenant  were  on  their  way  to  ntass, 
prior  to  opening  their  court.  Villahermosa  and  Aranda  were 
enticed  to  Vargas's  quarters  on  a  pretext;  he  detained  them  in 
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friendly  conversation  until  word  was  brought  of  Lanuza's  arrest, 
when  he  dismissed  thcin  and  they  were  arrested  as  they  left  hini. 
In  three  hours  they  were  placed  in  coaches,  each  with  two  captains 
charged  not  to  lose  sight  of  them.  Four  companies  of  horse  and 
a  thousand  infantry  guarded  them  to  tfie  border,  after  which  two 
companies  of  foot  conducted  them,  \'illahennosa  to  the  castle  of 
Burgos  and  Aranda  to  the  Mota  of  Medina  del  Campo.  Both 
died  in  prison. 

The  early  light  of  the  next  dawn  showed  a  black  scaffold  erected 
in  the  market-place;  the  troops  were  under  arms  and  cannon 
guarded  the  approaches.  The  citizens  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  and  there  were  none  present  hut  the  soldiery  who,  we  are 
told,  although  Castilians,  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  Lanuza, 
whose  brief  three  months  of  office  had  brought  him  to  such  end. 
The  executioner  struck  off  his  head  while  he  was  reciting  a  hymn 
to  the  Virgin  and  he  was  honorably  buried,  in  the  tomb  of  hia 
ancestors  in  the  churcli  of  San  Felipe,  the  bier  being  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  high  oflicers  of  the  Castilian  army. 

This  unexpected  blow  aroused  indescribable  terror  throughout 
Aragon,  and  the  impression  caused  by  the  revelation  of  the  hidden 
purposes  of  the  king  was  intensified  by  his  granting  to  the  Governor 
a  commission  authorizing  him  to  punish  the  notoriously  guilty 
without  regard  to  the  fueros.  Under  this  there  followed  arrests 
and  executions  of  those  compromised  in  the  troubles,  especially 
of  those  concerned  in  the  death  of  Almenara,  including  many  men 
of  rank,  who  were  generally  regarded  as  innocent,  or  at  most  as 
lightly  culpable.  No  one  felt  liimself  safe,  and  the  sense  of  insecu- 
rity was  heightened  by  the  razing  of  the  houses  of  the  victims — the 
palace  of  the  Lanuzas,  one  of  the  mo.st  conspicuous  in  Sarjigossa, 
and  those  of  Diego  de  Heredia,  Martin  de  Lanuza,  Pedro  de  Bolea, 
Manuel  Don  Lope  and  others — the  ruins  made  in  the  principal 
streets  symbolizing  to  the  people  the  destruction  of  their  liberties. 
Nor  was  the  Inquisition  remiss  in  vindicating  its  in.sulted  dignity. 
The  inquisittjrs  had  been  changed  and  the  tribunal  now  consisted 
of  Pedro  Zamora,  Velarde  de  la  Concha  and  Juan  Moriz  de  Sala-j 
zar,  who  fully  realized  the  work  expected  of  them.  They  filled 
the  prisons  of  the  Aljaferfa  with  men  of  all  classes,  who  had  taken 
part  in  obstructing  the  action  of  the  Holy  Office,  though  they  sub- 
sequently, under  orders  from  Philip,  delivered  to  Vargas  certain 
of  their  prisoners  who  were  marked  for  execution  for  o£fenc 
outside  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction. 
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Satisfied  with  the  impression  thus  made,  Philip  now  took 
measures  to  calm  the  agitation.  He  withdrew  the  special  com- 
mission of  the  Governor  of  Aragon  and  promised  to  the  accused 
a  regular  trial  by  an  impartial  Aragonese  judge.  Then,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1592,  there  was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Saragossa  a 
general  pardon,  in  which  the  king  dwelt  on  his  love  for  Aragon 
[ftnd  on  his  clemency,  but  alsij  on  his  duty  to  enforce  justice  and 
{ uphold  the  IiKjui.sition.  Tlicre  were  certain  classes  excepted  from 
the  benoJit  of  the  amnesty,  which,  when  subsequently  applied  to 
individuals,  amounted  to  196,  whom  every  one  was  ordered  by 
.proclamation  to  ca[>ture  wherever  found.  The  promised  impartial 
■Judge  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Doctor  Miguel  Lanz,  whose 
ignorance  and  cruelty  were  the  cause  of  bitter  complaints. 

It  was  part  of  Philip's  tranquilizing  policy  that  tlie  Inquisition 
should  issue  simultaneously  an  edict  of  pardon,  with  exceptions 
Uke  his  own.  The  two  classes  of  culprits  were  lar^gely  distinct, 
and  the  tension  of  the  public  mind  could  not  be  reUeved  until  the 
extent  of  both  slumld  be  known.  With  this  view,  when  drawing 
up  his  own  proclamation,  he  ordered  the  Suprema  to  do  the  same, 
but  he  encountered  resistance.  The  Inquisition  was  playing  for 
its  own  hand.  It  had  not  only  to  avenge  insiUts  endured  but  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  break  down 
the  obstinate  re.sistance  in  Aragon  to  its  arbitrary  proceedings. 
The  Suprema  was  therefore  indisposed  t<3  accede  to  Philip's 
wishes  and,  in  a  consulta  of  January  2d,  it  asked  for  delay.  To 
this  Pliilip  replied,  in  his  own  handwriting,  that  the  postjionement 
would  prevent  the  desired  restoration  of  confidence  and,  where 
there  were  so  many  involved,  it  sufficed  to  punish  those  most 
guilty.  He  was  about  to  publish  his  own  pardon  and  ho  charged 
the  Suprema  to  do  the  siiine  on  its  part  with  all  despatch. 

Considerations  such  as  these  had  no  weight  with  the  Suprema, 
which  cahnly  disregarded  the  king's  wishes.  The  silence  of  the 
Inquisition  kept  alive  popular  anxiety  and,  on  March  3d,  Philip 
renewed  his  urgency.  The  pardon  should  be  .such  as  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  people,  relieving  from  infamy  those  comprehended 
in  it  who  should  come  and  confess  spontaneously.  Proceeduigs 
could  Ije  taken  against  those  arrested  and  fugitives,  who  could 
be  summoned  by  edicts,  and  the  pardon  could  be  general,  excepting 
the  pri8(5ners  and  those  cited  and  to  be  cited  in  contumacy,  without 
giving  names,  but  all  this  lie  left  to  the  Suprema  to  do  what  ib 
deemed  best  for  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Office. 
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Philip  evidently  shrank  from  too  positive  insistence,  and  the 
Suprema  on  various  pretexts  continued  to  postpone  the  pardon. 
In  answer  to  renewed  urgency,  it  presented  a  consulta,  April  29th, 
reporting  its  operations,  according  to  which  the  tribunal  of  Sara- 
gossa  had  recently  voted  the  arrest  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  persons;  it  had  already  seventy-four  in  its  prisons,  and  it  con- 
templated the  prosecution  of  three  hundred — which  explains  the 
reluctance  to  issue  a  general  pardon.  This  was  so  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  king  that  he  replied  by  suggesting  the  liberation  on 
bail  of  those  whose  offences  admitted  of  it,  and  suspending  arrest 
in  cases  that  might  reasonably  be  condoned.  He  made  no  allu- 
sion, this  time,  to  a  general  pardon  and  the  Inquisition  carried 
its  point.  Without  issuing  a  pardon,  on  October  20th  it  celebrated 
an  auto  de  fe  with  more  than  eighty  culprits,  of  whom  all  were 
irapeders  of  its  free  action,  except  a  few  Moriscos  and  a  bigamist. 
Six  were  relaxed,  ostensibly  as  guilty  of  homicide  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  September  24,  1591,  and  the  rest  were  penanced,  mostly 
by  exile  from  Aragon,  altliougli  some  were  sent  to  the  galleys, 
among  whom  was  Manuel  Don  Lope.  The  procession  at  the  auto 
was  closed  with  the  effigy  of  Perez,  condemned  to  the  flames  in 
a  sentence  which,  we  are  told,  recited  a  million  of  arrogant  and 
ill-sounding  propositions  against  God  and  the  king,  his  affection 
for  Vandoma  (Henry  IV),  treasons  committed  in  his  office  of 
Secretary,  strong  indications  of  sodomy,  his  flight  to  France,  his 
listening  to  preachers  and  taking  communion  with  Huguenots, 
sufficient  to  prove  him  a  Huguenot,  with  presumption  that  all 
his  actions  had  been  directed  to  that  end  and  to  destroy  the  Inqxii- 
sition,  as  he  was  a  descendant  of  Jews  and  great-grandson  of  Aubon 
P^rez,  a  Jew  who  relapsed  after  conversion,  was  burnt  and  his 
sanbenito  was  hanging  in  the  church  of  Calatayud.  The  sentence 
was  relaxation,  with  disabilities  of  descendants. 

On  the  day  of  the  auto  Philip  was  at  Rioja,  on  his  way  to  Tara- 
2ona,  where  the  Cortes  which  had  been  called  had  been  sitting  and 
I  had  nearly  finished  its  labors.  As  the  In<nii8ition  had  still  with- 
held its  general  [jardon,  he  again  insisted  that  it  be  put  into  shape 
and  sent  to  him,  in  order  that  everything  might  be  concluded 
before  he  reached  Tarazona.  Still  unsatiated  and  j)rocrasti- 
nating,  the  Suprema  replied  with  the  names  of  eleven  persons, 
whom  it  characterized  as  principal  leaders  of  the  tumults  and 
asked  him  to  give  such  instructions  as  he  pleasetl.  He  responded 
that  he  would  delay  answering  till  he  reached  Tarazona  and  could 
survey  the  aspect  of  matters  there.    Some  days  later  he  wrote 
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asking  that  the  propriety  of  issuing  the  pardon  should  be  dis- 
cussed, as  also  the  form  which  it  shoidd  have.  Thereupon  the 
Supreiim  sent  him  a  funiij  with  a  letter  to  the  inquisitors  which  he 
could  forward,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  tlicre  were  oiyjections. 
The  royal  [lardon  was  unconditional  and  took  effect  of  itself,  but 
the  Inquisitiun  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  and  required  that  all 
who  availed  themselves  of  its  mercy  slujuld  make  personal  appli- 
cation and  submission.  The  ijapal  decree  »S'i  de  protegendis 
inflicted  an  ipso  facta  anathema  on  all  who  obstructed  in  any  way 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,  and  this  censure  had  to  be  removed, 
wherefore  the  proposed  formula  required  that  all  applicants  for 
pardon  should  seek  relief  from  the  censures,  those  present  within 
two  months,  and  the  absent  within  four,  but  the  Suprema  added 
that  publication  should  be  preceded  by  edicts  against  seven  speci- 
fied persons  and  others  notoriously'  guilty  who  could  not  be  nanted 
without  violating  the  secrecy  of  the  Inciuisition.  Even  this  the 
Suprema  felt  to  be  too  great  a  concession,  and  t!ie  next  day  it 
forwarded  another  consulta,  saying  that  it  had  received  from  the 
Saragossa  tribunal  the  names  of  some  parties  notoriously  and 
deeply  inculpated;  there  was  evitleiice  of  tlicir  guilt  in  the  tribunal 
and  it  had  conmienced  action  against  them  with  edicts.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  king  so  that  he  could  order  the  inquisitors 
to  commence  before  pu!)lis!iing  the  pardon,  in  order  that  the 
parties  might  be  excepted.  Pliilip  disregarded  this  la«t  etTort  of 
the  Inquisition  to  maintain  its  hold  on  tliose  who  had  offended 
it.  Without  further  correspondence  he  sent  the  pardon  to  Sara- 
gossa witli  orders  for  its  publication,  which  was  done  with  great 
solemnity,  November  23d,  when  more  than  five  hundred  penitents 
presented  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  C6rtes  had  been  employed  in  modifying  the 
institutions  of  Aragon  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  king.  While 
resolved  thus  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  such  a  settlement  to  be  enduring  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  fueros.  While  his  army  still  overawed 
the  land  he  therefore  convoked  the  Cortes,  which  met  at  Tarazona, 
June  15,  1592.  According  to  rule,  he  should  have  presided  over 
it,  but  he  desired  not  to  enter  Aragon  until  the  trials  and  exe- 
cutions under  Dr.  Miguel  Lanz  should  be  cftmpleted,  and,  though 
he  left  Madrid  May  30th,  he  took  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of 
Valladolid,  and  his  leisurely  journey  was  int-emipted  by  attacks 
of  gout.  After  some  difficulty,  the  Cortes  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Archbishop  Bobadilla,  and  modified  the  immemorial  rule  rei\uir- 
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ing  unanimity  in  each  of  the  four  hrazos  or  chambers.  The  way 
being  thus  cleared,  and  still  further  smoothed  by  a  lavish  distri- 
bution of  "graces,"  it  was  merely  a  work  of  time  to  obtain  the 
adoption  of  a  carefully  devised  series  of  fueros  which,  without 
changing  the  form  of  Aragonese  institutions,  renioved  the  liimta- 
tions  on  the  royal  power  which  had  so  long  been  the  peculiar  boast'' 
of  the  kingdom.  The  changes  were  too  numerous  for  recai'>itu- 
lation  here  in  full;  some  of  them  were  beneficial  in  facilitating  the 
punishment  of  crime,  but  the  most  important  from  the  monarch's 
stand-point  were  those  which  established  his  right  to  appoint 
viceroys  who  were  not  Aragonese;  which  placed  in  his  hands  the 
nomination  and  dismissal  of  tlie  Justicia  and  the  nomination  of 
hia  lieutenants,  with  preponderance  in  the  machinery  for  hearing 
complaints  against  the  latter ;  which  took  from  the  Diputados  the 
powerof  eonvokingthe  cities  and  citizens,  which  limited  the  amount 

[  that  they  could  spend,  and  which  transferred  from  them  to  the 
crown  control  over  the  rural  police;  which  prohibited  raising  the 
cry  of  "libertad"  under  penalties  extending  even  to  death;  which 
provided  punishment  for  offences  against  royal  officials;  which 
established  extradition  for  crime  between  Castile  and  Aragon; 
which  required  the  royal  licence  for  the  printing  of  books,  and 
which  deprived  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
of  the  right  of  asylum  for  criminals.  Thus  the  Justicia  and  his 
court.,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  tlie  land,  became  in  fact,  if  not 

I  in  name  a  royal  court ;  the  Diputados,  who  had  been  the  executive 
of  the  popular  will,  were  deprived  of  all  dangerous  exercise  of 
authority,  the  barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power  were  removed,  and  all  this  had  been  accom|)lishe<l  through 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  ajiparently  of  their  own  volition. 
When,  early  in  December,  Philip  at  Tarazona  held  the  solio  in 

[  which  he  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  C6rtes,  he  followed  it  with  a 

I  general  pardon,  liberating  all  those  prosecuted  by  Dr.  Lanz,  except 
the  jurists  and  lieutenants  of  the  Justicia,  who  had  counselled 
resistance  and  who  were  punished  with  exile.  Cosme  Pariente, 
an  unlucky  poet,  was  sent  to  the  galleys  as  the  author  of  the  pas- 
quinades which  had  stimulated  revolt,  and  there  was  another 

I  significant  exception.  Pliilip's  inextinguishable  hatred  of  his 
favorite  still  kept  in  prison  Juana  Coello  and  her  seven  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  bom  in  captivity.  Thus  they  lan- 
guished for  nine  years  until  their  gaoler  had  passed  away.  Philip 
III  signalized  the  first  year  of  his  reign  with  pardoning  those 

excepted  in  his  father's  edicts  and,  in  April  1599,  Juana  was  set 
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free.  She  hesitated  to  leave  her  children,  the  eldest  of  \vhom  was  in 
her  twentieth  year,  but  she  finally  did  so  to  labor  for  thtlr  release, 
which  she  accnmjilished  in  the  following  August.  The  friends  of 
Perez  sought  to  have  him  included  in  the  royal  mercy,  but  were  told 
that  his  offence  was  a  matter  of  the  Inquisition  with  which  the 
king  could  not  interfere. 

Before  relieving  Aragon  of  his  army,  Philip  caused  the  Aljaferfa 
to  be  fortified  and  lodged  there  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  to 
keep  the  turbulent  city  in  check.  To  this  the  inquisitoPK  objected 
strongly,  and  asked  to  be  trani^feiTcd  to  some  other  habitation, 
but  he  refused,  as  their  protection  served  as  an  excuse  for  the 
garrison.  They  never  grew  reconciled  to  their  unwelcome  guests 
and,  in  1617  and  again  in  161S,  we  find  them  complaining  that 
the  soldiers  exercised  control  over  the  castle  and  that  their  auda- 
cious pretensions  diminished  greatly  the  popular  respect  due  to 
the  Holy  OfRce.^  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded  until,  in 
1626,  Philifj  IV,  as  a  special  favor  transferred  the  garrison  to  Jaca. 

Perez  and  his  friends  had  succeeded  in  reaching  B(''arn,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  tlte  governess,  Catherine,  sister  of  Henry 
IV.  Imagining  that  a  small  force  woukl  raise  tlic  Aragonese  in 
defence  of  their  Uberties,  they  persuaded  Henry  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, to  be  followed,  in  case  of  success,  by  an  army  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men,  to  wrench  from  Spain  Aragou,  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  and  form  a  rejiiiblic  under  French  jirotection.  In 
February,  1592,  therefore,  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
B6amese,  under  the  leadership  of  Martin  Lanuza,  Gil  de  Mesa, 
Manuel  Don  Lope,  and  Diego  de  Hcredia  attempted  an  invasion, 
but  the  Aragonese  rose  again.st  them.  Embarrassed  by  the  deep 
snows  in  the  mountains,  they  attempted  to  retreat  but  were 
vigorously  attacked  and  most  of  them  were  taken  prisoners, 
including  Dionisio  P^rez,  Francisco  de  Ayerbe  and  Diego  de 
Heredia.  V^argas  liberated  the  Bdarnese,  but  the  refugees  were 
sent  to  Saragossa,  where  they  expiated  their  treason  on  the 
scaffold. 

In  spite  of  this  misadventure,  P6rez  was  wamdy  welcomed  and 
was  pensioned  by  Henry  IV,  as  a  personage  of  importance,  a  states- 
man versed  in  all  the  arts  of  Spanish  diplomacy.  The  peace  of 
Vervins,  however,  in  1598  reduced  Jiim  to  insignificance.  Age 
and  infimiitiea  overtook  him  and  his  adventurous  existence  ter- 
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minated  in  misery,  November  3,  1611,  when  he  manifested  eveiy 
sign  of  fervent  Catholicism.  After  his  death,  Juana  Codk)  and 
his  children  undertook  the  vindication  of  his  memory  and  solicited 
to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  It  was  not,  however,  witil  January  22, 
1613  that  the  Suprema  presented  to  Philip  III  a  consulta  recom- 
mending that  the  widow  and  children  should  be  heard  l^  the 
Saragossa  tribunal.  Sentences  rendered  in  absentia,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  never  r^arded  as  conclusive,  but  the  tribunal  was 
xmforgiving.  It  interposed  delays  and  then,  on  March  16,  1615, 
it  rendered  an  adverse  judgement.  This  the  Suprema  reused  to 
confirm  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  tribunal,  on  June 
19th  was  forced  to  utter  a  sentence  absolving  the  memory  and 
fame  of  Antonio  P^rez,  declaring  the  limpieza  of  his  blood  and 
pronouncing  that  his  descendants  were  imder  no  disabilities 
Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  removing  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  probably  because  this  had  been  decreed  both  by 
the  secular  sentence  of  July  17,  1590  and  by  the  inquisitorial  one 
of  October  20,  1592.' 


'  Few  epioodes  in  Spanish  histoty  h&ve  been  more  exhaustively  iiimiiliftilril 
than  the  career  of  Antonio  P^rez  and  its  oonsequenoes.  Ample  n»«»^>i«i«  for 
its  elucidation  exist  in  the  Spanish  archives,  in  the  Llorente  collections  preaerved . 
in  the  Bibliothdque  nationale  of  France,  at  The  Hague  and  in  the  British  Moseoin, 
and  these  have  been  industriously  utilized  by  modem  writers.  The  ocmtemponiy 
sources  are — 

Las  Obras  y  Relaciones  de  Antonio  P^rez,  Paris,  1654. 

P'rooeso  criminal  que  se  fulmin6  contra  Antonio  P<5rez,  Madrid,  1788. 

Argensola,  Informacion  de  los  sucesos  del  Reino  de  Aragon  en  los  alios  de  1580 
y  1591.    Madrid,  1808. 

Coleccion  de  Documentos  in^ditos.  Vols.  XII,  XV,  LVI. 

Giambattista  Confalonicri,  in  Spicilcgio  Vaticano,  Vol.  I,  P.  ii,  pp.  226  sqq. 

Tommaso  Contarini,  in  Relazioni  Venetc,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  401. 

Cabrera,  Historia  de  Felipe  II,  T.  II,  pp.  448,  540;  T.  Ill,  pp.  529  sqq  (Ed. 
187e-77). 

Lanuza,  Historias  eclesiasticas  y  seculares  dc  .\ragon,  T.  II,  Lib.  n,  in.  (Zara- 
goza,  1622). 

The  principal  modem  authorities  are — 

Llorente,  Historia  crftica,  cap.  xxxv,  xxx\a. 

Mignet,  Antonio  P^rez  et  Philippe  II,  Paris,  1854. 

Pidal,  Historia  de  las  Alteraciones  de  Aragon  en  el  Reinado  de  Felipe  II, 
3  vols,  iladrid,  1862-3. 

Muro,  Vida  de  la  Princesa  de  Eboli,  Madrid,  1877. 

Philippeon  (Ein  Ministcrium  unter  Philipp  II,  Berlin,  1895)  and  VAfot  Hmne 
(Espafioles  €  Ingleses,  Madrid,  1903)  give  interesting  details  as  to  the  earlier 
events. 
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Thus  in  tliis,  the  most  prominent  instance  of  inquisitorial  politi- 
cal intervention,  the  Holy  Office  was  invokwl  only  as  a  last  resort, 
when  all  other  methods  had  failed,  and,  when  it  was  ciUled  in,  so 
far  from  being  the  obsequious  instrument  of  the  royal  will,  it  reso- 
lutely sought  to  advance  its  own  interests  with  little  regard  for 
the  policy  of  the  monarch. 

Yet  the  impression  made  at  the  time  is  reflected  in  the  report 
of  the  Venetian  envoy,  Apostino  Nano,  in  1598,  when  he  flaye  that 
the  king  can  be  termed  tlie  head  of  the  Inquisition,  for  he  appoints 
the  inquisitors  and  oflicials.  He  uses  it  to  hold  in  cheek  his  sub- 
jects and  to  punish  th(;m  with  the  secrecy  and  severity  of  its  pro- 
cedure, when  he  cannot  do  so  with  the  ordinary  secular  authority 
of  the  Royal  Comicil.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Royal  Council 
mutually  help  each  other  in  matters  of  state  for  the  king's  service.* 
This  was  a  not  unnatural  conclusion  to  draw  from  a  case  of  this 
nature,  but  the  royal  power,  by  this  time,  was  too  securely  in- 
trenched to  require  such  aid.  It  was  only  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Aragoncse  fueros  that  called  for  the  invention  uf  a  charge  of 
heresy  in  a  political  matter.  The  Inquisition,  as  a  rule,  considered 
it  no  part  of  its  duties  to  uphnld  the  royal  power  for,  in  1G04,  we 
find  it  sentencing  liartolonu'  Perez  to  a  severe  reprimand,  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  maravedis  and  a  year's  exile  for  saying  that  obe- 
dience to  the  king  came  before  that  due  to  the  pope  and  to  the 
Church.'  Thus  the  mere  denial  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual 
power  over  the  temporal  wa-s  a  crime. 

Sporadic  cases  occurred  in  which  special  considerations  called 
for  the  aid  of  the  Iiujuisition,  but  they  were  not  numerous  and 
were  apt  to  be  directed  against  ecclesiastics,  whose  privilege 
exempted  them  from  the  secular  couits.  Such  was  that  of  the 
Jesuit,  Juan  de  Mariana,  distinguished  in  many  ways,  but  es- 
pecially by  his  classical  History  of  Spain.  He  had  served  the 
Inquisition  well  as  a  censor  of  books,  but  in  his  Tractatus  septem, 
published  anonymously  at  Cologne,  in  1609,  in  an  essay  on  the 
debased  Spanish  coinage,  the  freedom  with  which  he  reprobated 
its  evils  and  spoke  of  the  malfeasance  of  officials  gave  great  offence 
to  the  royal  favorite  Lerma  and  his  creatures.    Had  Mariana  been 


'  Relaziooi  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p,  4So. 

The  assertion  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Royal  Council, 
which  were  liabitually  antagonistic,  shows  how  little  the  envoy  knew  of  the  inner 
working  of  Spaniiili  adininisfJ'ation. 

»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  L 
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a  layman  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  in  punishing  him 
severely,  but  to  reach  the  Jesuit  Philip  invoked  the  papal  nuncio 
Caraffa  and  the  Toledo  tribunal  took  a  hand.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  irregular  and  the  pope  was  asked  to  render  sentence, 
but,  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  Mariana  was  liberated,  without 
an  imputation  on  his  character,  and  he  died,  in  1624,  full  of  years 
and  honor,  at  the  age  of  87.' 

It  is  true  that,  when  the  Barcelona  tribunal  was  battling  to 
maintain  its  pretensions  against  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia,  it  repre- 
sented, in  1632,  in  a  memorial  of  Philip  IV,  among  its  other  claims 
to  consideration,  the  secret  services  often  rendered  in  obtaining 
information  and  in  the  arrest  of  powerful  persons,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  well  accomplished.  Its  thorough  organization, 
no  doubt,  occasionally  enabled  it  to  be  of  use  in  this  manner,  and 
there  was  no  scruple  in  calling  upon  it  for  such  work,  as  in  1666, 
when  Don  Pedro  de  Sossa,  the  farmer  of  the  tax  of  miUones,  in 
Seville,  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  was  undei"stood 
to  be  making  his  way  to  France,  the  Suprema  ^Tote  to  Barcelona 
and  doubtless  to  other  tribunals  at  the  ports  and  frontier  districts, 
with  a  description  of  his  person  and  an  order  to  arrest  him  and 
^embargo  his  property.' 

The  prosecutions  of  the  two  fallen  favorites,  Rodrigo  Calderon, 
J  in  1621  and  Olivares,  in  1645,  were  not  state  affairs  but  intrigues, 

prevent  their  return  to  favor  and  were  rendered  unnecessary, 

the  one  case  by  the  decapitation  of  Calderon  and  in  the  other  by 
le  death  of  Olivares.*  The  secrecy  of  the  Inquisition  and  its 
'methods  of  procedure  rendered  it  a  peculiarly  favorable  instru- 
mentality for  such  manceuvres,  as  was  seen  in  the  Villanueva  case, 
as  well  as  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice,  and  it  was 
doubtless  fretjuently  so  abused,  but  this  has  no  bearing  on  its 
use  as  a  political  agency. 


'  Vida  y  Elseritos  del  P.  Juan  de  Marittna,  pp.  bdr-lxxviij  (Historia  de  E^spafia, 
ValenciB,  1783,  T.  I),— Alegambe,  Soriptl.  Soc.  Jesu,  p.  258.— De  Backer,  V, 
[filS. 

The  "  Tmtado  y  Diacurso  sobre  la  Moneda  de  VelJon"  of  course  waa  suppresaed 
'And  became  scarce.     My  copy  is  in  MS.,  transcribed  in  1799. 

Mariana  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  danger  to  be  incurred.  In  his  addren 
to  the  Reader  he  says — "  Bien  vco  que  algunos  me  tcndrian  por  at^e^^do,  otroa 
por  inconsdderado,  pucs  no  advicrto  cl  rieago  que  corro." 

*  .^rchi\'o  de  Sininncaa,  Inq.  de  Barcelona.  Cartes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  9. — Libro  XHI 
dc  C-artas,  fol.  195  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society). 

'  Lloreutc,  Hist,  critica,  cap.  xxx\an,  n.  17,  19. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  there  was  a  change. 
In  the  governmental  theory  of  Louis  XIV  the  Church  was  part  of 
the  State  and  stihject  to  the  dietation  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
desperate  strugp;lp  of  the  War  of  Succession,  the  advisers  of  the 
young  Philip  V  had  no  hesitation  in  employing  all  the  resources 
within  reach  and  the  Inquisition  was  expected  tu  play  its  part. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  conflict,  tlie  Supreniu  sent  orders  to  the 
tribunals  to  enjoin  earnestly,  on  all  their  oflicials,  fidelity  to  the 
king,  who  tlius  had  tlie  benefit  of  a  well-distrihuted  army  of  mis- 
sionaries in  every  quarter  of  the  land.'  It  was  easy,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  inquisitorial  logic  to  stretch  the  ela.stic  definition  of  heresy 
in  any  desired  direction,  and  lack  of  loyalty  to  Philif)  was  made  to 
come  within  its  boundaries.  In  an  edict  of  October  9,  ITOfi,  the 
Suprema  pointed  out  that  Clement  XI  had  threatened  punishment 
for  all  [iriests  who  faltered  in  their  devotion  to  the  king,  yet  not- 
withstanding this  there  were  some  who  in  the  confessional  urged 
penitents  to  disobedience  and  relieved  them  from  the  obligation  of 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  This  was  a  manifest  abuse  of  the  sacra- 
ment and,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Inquisition  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  faith  and  prevent  the  evil  resulting  from  a  doctrine  so 
pernicious,  all  penitents  so  solicited  were  ordered,  within  nine 
days,  to  denounce  their  confessors,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion and  other  discretional  penalties.' 

The  Inquisition,  during  the  war,  was  especially  serviceable  in 
dealing  with  ecclesiastics,  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  secular 
and  military  courts,  and  this  in  cases  where  there  was  no  pretence 
of  heresy.  The  events  of  1706 — the  capture  and  hiss  of  Madrid 
by  the  Allies  and  the  revolutions  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia — 
occasioned  a  number  of  trials  for  high  treason.  The  Suprema 
was  still  in  Burgos  when  Philip  V  informed  Inquisitor-general 
Vidal  Marin  that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  Juan  Fernando 
Frias,  a  cleric,  who  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Inquisition  at  Bur- 
gos, to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  with  all  speed.  The  Sujirema 
replied,  August  13th,  that  it  had  placed  Frias  in  safe  custody, 
incomunicadn;  the  inquisitor-general  had  commissioned  the  Prior 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Palacio  of  Logrono  to  ser\'e  on  the  tribunal, 
and  there  should  be  the  least  possible  delay  in  the  verification  and 
punishment  of  the  offence.    It  assured  the  king  that  be  could 


'  Archivo  hist,  oaoional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  153. 
'  Bibl.  nacional,  M8S.,  H,  177,  fol.  261. 
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rely  on  the  promptest  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  and  of  the  vindicla 
publica,  for  the  Apostolic  jurisdiction  of  the  Suprema  extended  toj 
the  infliction  of  the  death-penalty.'  In  its  loyal  zeal  it  took  no  ■ 
thought  of  irregularity.  Indeed,  the  Suprema  seems  to  have 
issued  commissions  to  tribunals  to  act  in  such  cases.  In  1707, 
Isidro  do  Balmaseda,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  signs  himself  as 
"Inquisidor  y  Juez  Apostfilico  contra  los  eclesiasticos  difidentes,'* 
in  the  case  of  I'^ay  Pert^f^rin  Gueralt,  lay-brother  of  the  .Sen'ite 
convent  of  Quarto,  whom  the  testimony  siiowed  to  be  an  adherent 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  industriously  carrying  intelligence  to 
the  Allies  and,  on  his  return,  s|)reading  false  reports,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  men's  minds,  In  this  trial  the  furuiahty  of  a  clamosa 
by  the  fiscal  was  omitted;  the  incpiisitors  had  the  testimony  taken 
and  on  receiving  it  ordered  the  arrest  of  Gueralt  without  submitting 
it  to  calificadores.* 

From  this  time  forward  the  Inquisition  was  at  the  service  of  the 
State  whenever  it  was  required  to  suppress  opinions  that  were 
regarded  as  dangerous  tliough,  when  its  interests  claslied  with 
those  of  the  crown,  the  cases  of  Macanaz  and  Belaiido  show  that 
it  could  still  assert  its  aggressive  indejiendence.  As  the  century 
wore  on,  however,  it  became  more  and  more  subservient.  A 
writer  about  1750,  while  regretting  that  it  did  not  repress  the 
Probabilism  of  the  fashionable  Moral  Theology,  gives  it  hearty 
praise  for  its  political  utility;  it  is  not  only,  he  says,  engaged  in 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith,  but,  in  an  ingenious  way,  it 
maintains  the  i>eace  of  the  State  and  the  subordination  due  to 
the  king  and  the  magistracy.  In  his  ware  Philip  V  made  use 
occasionally  of  its  tribunals  in  difficult  conjunctures  with  happy 
results  and  therefore  he  honored  and  distinguished  it  throughout 
his  reign,* 

Thus,  as  its  original  functions  declined,  a  new  career  was  opened. 
We  have  seen  how  its  censorship  was  utilized  to  prevent  tlie  in- 
cursion of  modern  liberalism,  and  its  procedure  was  similarly 
employed  against  individuals.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  its  vigilance  was  directed  especially  against  the  prop- 
agation of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  and  any 
expression  of  sympathy  with  events  beyond  the  Pyrenees  was 
sufficient   to   justify   prosecution.     As   early   as    1790,   Jacques 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq,,  Lib.  56,  fol,  605. 
'  Archive  hiat  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  383. 
•  Bibl.  nacional,  MS.S.,  Mm,  130. 
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Jorda,  a  Frenchman,  waa  tried  by  the  Barcelona  tribunal  for 
propositions  antagonistic  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities, 
and  prosecutions  for  such  offences  continued  to  be  frequent.  In 
1794,  during  the  war  with  the  French  Republic,  even  so  inipoitant 
a  personage  as  Don  Antonio  liicanio,  gencral-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Roussillon,  was  on  trial  by  the  tribunal  of  Madrid  for  utter- 
ances in  sympathy  with  occurrences  in  France  and,  at  the  same 
time,  hi.s  secretary^  Don  Josef  del  Rorque,  was  undergoing  a  simi- 
lar exjicrionce  in  the  Logronu  tribunal.'  War  carried  on  in  such 
fashion  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous. 

This  prostitution  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  t<>mporal  pur- 
poses was  one  of  the  reas«.ins  given  by  the  Cortes  of  Ciidiz  for  its 
abolition.  Even  its  chief  defender,  Fray  Maestro  Alvarado,  could 
not  deny  the  accusation,  but,  he  tunied  the  tables  by  ascribing 
the  fault  to  the  Jansenists,  to  whom  the  orthodox  attributed  all 
the  evils  of  the  time.  It  was  they,  he  argued  who  mingled  religion 
and  politics,  and  set  the  State  above  the  Church.'  He  did  not  live 
to  see  tiie  refutation  of  liis  dialectics,  when  I'ltramontanism 
triumphed  in  the  Restoration,  and  the  politicaJ  functions  of  the 
Inquisition  became  still  more  prominent.  In  1S14,  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  of  July  30th  with  Louis  XVIII  was  sent  to  the  tribunals 
in  order  that  they  might  enforce  the  clauses  appertaining  to  them, 
and  when,  in  1S15,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  KIba  was 
received,  King  Fernando,  by  an  order  of  April  Sth,  included  the 
tribimals  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  military 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  keep  watch  on  the  frontier  against 
surprises,  and  to  guard  in  the  interior  against  the  artifices  and 
seductions  of  the  disaffected.*  In  fact,  we  may  say,  the  chief 
work  expected  of  the  Inquisition  was  that  of  the  haute  police,  for 
which  its  organization  rendered  it  especially  fitted.  April  8,  1817 
we  find  it  notified  that  the  refugees,  General  Renovales  and  Colonel 
Peon,  accomplices  in  the  attempted  rising  of  Juan  Diaz  Porlicr  in 
Galicia,  were  hovering  on  the  Portuguese  border.  The  tribunal 
of  Santiago  (C.alicia)  was  therefore  to  put  itself  in  communication 
with  that  of  Coimbra,  it  was  to  devise  means  for  their  capture  and, 
through  its  conmiissioners  and  familiars,  find  out  wliat  was  on 
foot,  for  the  security  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar  required  of  the 


'  Arohivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq,  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
'  Cartas  tlfl  Fil6aofo  niticio,  II,  496. 
*  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559, 
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Holy  Office  extreme  vigilance  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
inquisitor-general  forwarded  this  to  Galicia  with  orders  to  execute 
it  "at  once,  at  once,  at  once"  and,  not  content  with  this,  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  tribunals  of  Murcia,  Cordova,  Saragossa  and 
Barcelona,  all  of  which  responded  with  promises  of  the  utmost 
activity  and  of  watchfulness  over  reactionaries.*  So,  in  1818  the 
Logrono  tribunal  reported  that  its  conmiissioner  at  Hemani 
(Giiipuzcoa)  reported  that  he  had  heard  a  person  utter  the  prop- 
ositinn  ''La  nacion  es  soberana."  To  this  the  Suprcnm  replied 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  l»igh  iini>ortance  and  might  lead  to  great 
results.  Llano  must  make  a  formal  denunciation  witli  all  details; 
also  he  must  declare  why  he  suspected  Don  Joseph  Joaquin  de 
Mariategui,  and  how  he  knows  of  his  journey  to  P'rance  and  Eng- 
land and  his  relations  with  the  refugees  there — all  of  which  must 
be  done  with  the  utmost  caution  and  speed  and  the  results  be 
reported.' 

It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  multiply  trivial  details  like  these  to 
indicate  how  efficient  a  political  agency  the  Infjui.sttion  had  become 
under  the  Restoration,  Its  activity  in  this  direction  continued 
until  the  end  and  when,  in  the  Revolution  of  1820  at  Seville,  on 
March  10th,  the  doors  of  the  secret  prison  were  thrown  open,  the 
three  prisoners  liberated  were  poUtical.' 


Besides  these  direct  pohtical  services,  the  Inquisition  was  some- 
times called  upon  by  the  State  to  aid  in  enforcing  secular  laws, 
when  the  civil  organization  found  itself  imequal  to  the  duty.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  somewhat 
incongruous  matter  of  preventing  the  export  of  horses. 

From  a  very  early  period  this  was  regarded  with  great  jealousy. 
From  the  twelfth  century  onward,  the  Cortes  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
in  their  petitions,  con.stantly  asked  that  tlie  prohibition  should 
be  enforced  and,  at  those  of  Burgos  in  1338,  Alfonso  XI  decreed 
death  and  confiscation  for  it,  even  if  the  offenders  were  hidalgos, 
a  ferocious  provision  which  was  renewed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella in  1499/  Aragon,  which  lay  between  Castile  and  France, 
suffered  from  this  embargo.  The  C6rt«s  of  Monzon,  in  1528, 
petitioned  Charles  V  for  the  pardon  of  certain  citizens  who  had 


'  MS.  penes  me.  '  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559. 

'  Relocion  hisf'rica  dr  la  Juderia  dp  SeviUa,  p.  49  (Sevilla,  18-19). 

'Cdrtes  de  Leon  y  dc  Castilla,  I,  450. — Nueva  Recop. ,  Lib,  vi.  Tit.  iviii,  ley  12. 
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drawn  horses  from  Castile  and  were  condemned  to  death  and 
other  penalties,  to  wliich  Charles  replied  that  he  would  not  pardon 
those  who  had  carried  horses  to  France;  as  for  those  who  had 
merely  taken  them  to  Aragon,  if  they  could  be  pouited  out,  he 
would  grant  them  pardon.  Another  complaint  of  the  C6rtes 
indicates  the  rijpd  methods  adopted  to  prevent  evasions.  If  an 
Aragoneae  went  to  Castile  on  business,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
ninety  days;  if  he  exceeded  the  limit,  on  his  return  his  horse  was 
seized  at  the  frontier,  even  though  at  the  same  place  by  which 
he  had  entered,'  Severe  as  were  those  measures,  they  were 
ineffective.  Contraband  trade  of  all  kinds  flourishecl  in  the  wild 
moimtain  districts  along  the  French  frnntier,  and  the  prohibition 
respecting  a  beast  of  burden,  which  transported  itself,  was  notori- 
ously difficult  of  enforcement. 

In  1552,  we  find  the  Suprema  ordering  the  Saragossa  tribunal 
to  prosecute  and  punish  one  of  its  commissioners  in  the  mountains 
of  Jaca,  accused  of  passing  horses  to  France,  but  this  was  evidently 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  offender  was  entitled  to  tlie  fuero  of  the 
Inquisition.'  There  was  as  yet  no  ingenious  attribution  of  sus- 
picion of  heresy  to  this  contraband  trade  anil,  when  in  1564,  the 
C6rtes  of  Monzon  ]>rohibited  the  exportation  of  horses  and  mares 
from  Aragon,  the  only  reason  alleged  was  their  scarcity  in  the 
kingdom.'  The  third  Lateran  Council,  however,  in  1179,  had 
denounced  excommunication  and  severe  penalties  on  all  who 
furnished  the  infidel  with  warlike  material,  and  this  had  been 
carried  into  the  Corpus  Juris;  Nicholas  IV  had  specifically  included 
horses  and  had  sharpened  the  penalties;  Boniface  VTII,  in  1299, 
had  placed  the  offence  under  the  juristliction  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  had  ordered  all  inquisitors  to  make  vigilant  inquest  in  their 
districts,  and  the  prohibition  was  repeated  in  tlie  annual  bulls  In 
cana  Domini.*  The  south  of  France,  and  especially  the  con- 
tiguous territory  of  Beam,  had  become  interpenetrated  with 
heresy  and  a  colorable  pretext  was  afforded  of  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  Inquisition  to  suppress  the  contraband  traffic. 

This  was  first  confided,  in  1573,  to  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa, 


I  Dormer,  Afiales  de  Aragon,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  xlL 

'  Archivo  de  fcjimaacaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  79,  foL  75. 

'  Fueros  y  Ob8er\-anciits  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  fol.  215.  Cf.  fol.  194  (Zara- 
gosa,  1624). 

•  Lib.  V  in  Sexto,  Tit.  vi,  cap.  6. — Digard,  Registres  de  Boniface  VIII,  n. 
a3M.<-Bullar.  Roman.  I,  S07,  718;  n,  49Q. 
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by  a  commission  empowering  it  to  act  in  the  premises.  It  accord- 
ingly inserted  in  the  F^liet  of  Fuitli  a  clause  requiring  the  denun- 
ciation of  all  who  Sold  arras  or  jiorses  to  infidels,  heretics,  or 
Lutherans,  or  who  passed,  or  ji&sisted  to  pass,  them  to  Lutheran 
lands.  This  brought  in  nuiiu-rous  denunciations  Init,  as  there 
were  no  means  of  knowing  what  became  of  tlie  horses  after  they 
passed  the  border,  the  tribunal  was  i)owerless  to  prosecute  and 
sc)  rept)fted  to  the  Suprenia.  It  replietl,  August  25,  1573,  that 
further  provision  was  necessary;  assimiing  that  Bdarn  was  inliab- 
ited  by  heretics  under  heretic  rulers,  the  tribunal  could  proceed 
against  and  punish,  as  fautors  of  heretics,  those  who  bought  or 
Bold  or  passed  horses  to  B6arn,  even  when  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  had  been  sold  to  heretics,  and  it  was  urged  to  be  active  in  the 
matter.  The  edict  was  therefore  modified  to  include,  as  fautors 
of  heretics,  all  concerned  in  passing  horses  to  Beam;  it  was  sent, 
with  a  secretary,  to  all  the  principal  fairs  where  horses  were  sold, 
to  be  published  in  the  church,  with  notice  that  the  commissioner 
would  receive  any  one  who  desired  to  unburden  his  conscience. 
Exportation  was  forbidden,  unless  the  owner  was  known  and 
would  give  security  that  the  horses  were  not  to  be  taken  to  B(5am, 
or  else  would  present  himself  with  his  horses  before  the  inquisi- 
tors within  a  designated  time,  so  that  note  could  be  taken  of  the 
animals  and  an  account  be  required  as  to  their  destination. 
Another  device,  which  proved  effective,  was  to  register  all  the 
horses  at  the  fairs,  with  descriptions  and  the  names  of  the  owners, 
who  were  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  sales  and  purchasers. 
This  however,  applied  only  to  natives;  as  for  Frenchmen  and 
B^arnais,  any  horses  that  they  had  were  seized  without  ceremony; 
if  the  owner  was  a  Frenchman,  the  horses  would  be  kept,  awaiting 
instructions  from  the  Suprema;  if  a  BeaniaLs,  he  was  seized  with 
his  horses  and  prosecuted,  as  being  included  in  the  Edict.  Span- 
iards found  with  horses  going  towards  France  or  B^am,  were 
treated  like  Frenchmen — the  horses  were  sold  to  pay  expenses  and, 
if  any  balance  was  left,  it  was  handed  to  the  receiver.  Pains, 
moreover  were  taken  to  find  who  made  a  trade  of  passing  horses 
to  France;  they  were  arrested  on  some  pretext  and  thrown  into 
prison;  if  evidence  were  found  against  them,  they  were  prose- 
cuted ;  if  not,  after  detention  they  were  released  under  bail,  because, 
as  the  inquisitors  said,  there  was  no  penalty  expressed  in  the 
Edict  or  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  view  of  the  risk  that  the 
parties  might  ^pply  for  a  firma  or  manifestacion,  the  Suprema 
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was  asked  for  further  instructions,  when  it  repliedj  July  1,  1574, 
that  the  prosecutions  were  to  be  conducted  as  in  cases  of  lieresy, 
the  accused  be  required  to  give  their  genealogies  and  then,  if 
recourse  was  had  to  manifestacion,  it  was  to  be  mc!t  with  an  assor- 
tion  that  the  case  was  a  matter  of  faith.  Yet  the  fraudulent 
character  of  this  assumption  is  revealed  in  the  admission  that  the 
secular  magistrates  couid  prosecute  for  tlie  offence/ 

Thus  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Intpiisition,  working  through 
its  disregard  of  all  laws,  and  its  methods  of  procedure,  virtually 
placed  under  its  control  the  whole  trade  of  tlie  kingdom  in  horse- 
flesh. Encouraged  by  this,  the  Saragossa  triliunal  sought  a  still 
further  extension  of  jurisdiction  and,  in  1576,  it  reported  to  the 
Suprema  great  activity  in  the  exportation  to  France,  B^arn  and 
Gascony  of  anjucbuses,  powder,  sheet  iron  for  cuirasses  and  other 
warlike  material,  and  it  suggested  an  edict  concerning  that  trade 
similar  to  that  respecting  horses.  To  this  the  Suprema  asspiited, 
with  the  caution  that  it  must  he  understood  that  these  arms  and 
munitions  were  intended  fur  heretics.^  The  difficulty  inherent 
in  this  probably  prevented  action,  for  I  have  met  with  no  case 
of  its  enforcement. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Saragossa  tribunal  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  jx*nxJty  defined  by  law  for  the  offence.  This  omis.sion 
was  rectified  in  the  C6rtes  of  Tarazona,  in  1592,  which  depriveil 
of  what  was  known  as  the  via  jrriviktjiata  a  long  list  of  crimes, 
including  that  of  passing  horses  and  munitions  of  war  to  BfT-arn 
and  France,  with  the  addition  that  it  could  be  punished  with  the 
death-penalty.* 

A  decision  of  the  Suprema,  rendered  to  the  Barcelona  tribunal 
in  1582,  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  horses  wore  taken  to  France,  it 
must  be  ascertained  whether  they  were  for  heretics  in  order  to 
justify  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition,  but,  if  to  B<?am,  that  alone 
sufficed.*  In  time  this  nice  distinction  was  abandnned,  although 
the  fiction  was  maintained  that  it  was  a  matter  of  faith.  About 
1640,  an  inquisitor  informs  us  that  it  was  customary  to  pimish 
those  who  exported  horses  or  warlike  material  to  France,  even 
though  there  were  no  evidence  that  they  were  for  heretics,  for  the 


'  Archivo  hiat..  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  16,  fol.  272. — Archivo  de 
SimancaB,  Inq.,  Lib.  82,  fol.  130:  Lib.  939,  fol.  U.'i. 
'  Archivo  de  Siniancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  83,  fol.  26. 

•  Argensola,  o-p.  cil.,  p.  199. 

*  Archivo  de  Simjincaa,  Inq.,  Viaitos  de  Baroe^oixo.,  Ijej.  \&,  ItA..  %- 
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act  was  very  prejudicial.  The  accused  was  generally  confined 
in  the  secret  prison,  tlie  trial  was  conducted  as  one  of  faith,  and 
was  voted  upon  in  a  regular  consulta  de  fe,  including  the  episcopal 
Ordinary.  Unless  the  case  was  light,  the  culprit  appeared  in  a 
public  auto.  If  he  belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  he  was  sometimes 
scourged ;  if  of  higher  estate,  he  suffered  exile  and  a  fine,  together 
with  forfeiture  of  the  horse  or,  if  it  had  been  passed  successfully, 
he  paid  double  its  value.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  Benedictine  abbot,  who 
had  passed  one  or  two  horses  to  France,  the  Suproma  fined  him  in 
six  hundred  ducats  and  suspended  him  from  his  functions  for  a 
year.  Sometimea  the  sentence  included  disability  for  public 
office  for  both  the  culprit  and  his  descendants.' 

Odilly  enough,  in  the  case  of  Antonio  P(5rez  this  matter  emerges 
for  a  moment  in  a  manner  significant  of  the  uses  to  which  it  could 
be  put.  In  the  Spring  of  1591,  when  it  was  de.sirable  to  suppress 
Diego  de  Heredia,  Inquisitor-general  Quiroga  wrote,  March  20th 
to  the  Saragossji  tribunal,  that  he  was  su.spected  of  passing  horses 
to  France.  By  April  4th,  the  tribunal  was  taking  testimony  to 
show  that,  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had  sold  two  horses  to  a  French- 
man for  three  hundred  and  sixty  hbras  and  that  they  were  to  be 
taken  to  France.  There  had  been  no  secrecy  in  the  transaction 
and  further  evidence  waa  obtained  that  Heredia  brought  horses 
from  Castile  to  Saragossa,  whence  they  were  taken  to  the  mountains 
and  were  seen  no  more.'  The  events  of  May  24th,  however, 
rendered  fuither  researches  in  this  direction  superfluous. 

When  tliis  peculiar  inquisitorial  function  was  abandoned,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  In  1007  the  Barcelona  tribunal  prosecuted 
Eudaldo  Penstevan  Bonguero  for  exporting  horses  to  France. 
Already  it  would  seem  that  the  cognizance  of  the  ofTence  had 
become  obsolete  for,  in  1664  the  Suproma  had  called  in  question 
the  competence  of  the  tribunal  to  deal  with  it,  when  it  replied, 
July  23d,  that  it  held  a  papal  brief  conferring  the  faculty.  The 
'Suprema  asked  for  an  authentic  copy  of  tliis  or  of  the  instructions 
emix)wcring  it  to  act,  but  neither  was  forthcoming  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1667,  the  Suprema  again  asked  for  them  in  order  to  decide 
the  case  of  Bonguero.*  We  should  probably  not  err  in  considering 
this  to  mark  the  last  attempt  to  enforce  a  jurisdiction  so  foreign 

Office. 
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•  Bibl.  naciona],  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  x.xv,  xxvi. 

'  Bibl.  naf  i<iiialc  tli-  KninW,  fonds  tspagnol,  T.  85,  fol.  7, 

'  Libro  XIII  de  Cartas  (MSS.  o[  Am.  Pbikm.  Hociety). 
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A  still  more  eccentric  invocation  of  the  terror  felt  for  the  Inqui- 
sition, when  the  secular  machinerj'  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
occurred  when  tlie  debasement  of  the  coinage  threw  Spanish 
finance  into  inextricalile  confusion.  The  miserable  vellon  tokens 
were  forced  into  circulation  at  rates  enomiously  beyond  their 
intruisic  value,  and  statesmen  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  devising 
clumsy  expedients  to  arrest  their  inevitable  depreciation — punish- 
ments of  all  kinds  to  keep  down  the  premium  on  silver,  and  laws 
of  maximum  to  regulate  prices,  from  shirts  to  house-rent.  The 
rude  coinage,  mostly  battered  and  worn,  was  easily  counterfeited, 
and  there  was  large  profit  in  manufacturing  it  abroad  and  flooding 
Spain  with  it  at  its  fictitious  valuation.  Sanguinary  laws  were 
enacted  to  counteract  this  tcniptation,  and  the  offence  was  punish- 
able, hke  heresy,  with  bummg,  confiscation  and  the  disabilities 
of  descendants.  To  render  this  more  effective,  it  was  declared 
to  be  a  case  for  the  Inquisition  and,  like  the  exportation  of  horses, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  disguise  it  as  a  matter  of  faith.  A  carta 
acordada  of  February  6,  1627,  informed  the  tribunals  that  it  fell 
within  their  jurisdiction  if  any  heretic  or  fautor  of  heretics  imported 
vellon  money  for  the  purpose  of  exjxjrting  gold  or  silver  or  olln-r 
munitions  of  war,  thus  weukeuing  tiie  forces  of  the  king,  and  all 
auch  offences  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Inquisition.  But  wht  n 
this  was  done  Ijy  Catliohcs,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  the  jurisdiction 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  king  and  as  such  he  granted  it  cumu- 
latively to  the  Inquisition,  with  the  caution  tliat,  in  eompetencias, 
censures  were  not  to  be  employed.  A  papal  brief  confirming 
this  was  expected  and  meanwhile  such  prosecutions  were  to  be 
conducted  aa  matters  of  faith.  It  is  not  likely  that  Urban  VIII 
condescended  to  authorize  such  misuse  of  the  power  delegated  to 
the  Inquisition  for,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  PhiHp  IV  revoked 
this  action  and  confined  the  cognizance  of  the  offence  to  the  secular 
courts.' 


If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  was  not  a  poUtical  machijie 
of  the  importance  that  has  been  imagined,  this  was  not  through 
any  lack  of  wihingncss  on  its  part  to  be  so  employed.  When  its 
services  were  wanted,  they  were  at  the  command  of  the  State  and 
if  this  rarely  occurred  under  the  Hapsburg  princes,  it  was  because 
they  were  not  needed. 

'  Mas.  of  tljc  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218J>,  p.  259.— Novla.  RfiQQv>, 
Ldb.  K,  Tit.  xii,  ley  11. 
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Jansenism  is  a  convenient  term  wherewith  to  stigmatize  as 
heresy  whatever  is  displeasing  to  Ultramontanisirij  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  and  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Inquisition,  after  the  older  aberrations  were  exter- 
minated. As  a  concrete  heresy,  however,  it  defies  accurate  theo- 
logical definition.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  interminable  disputes 
over  the  insoluble  questions  of  predestination,  grace  and  free 
will,  as  settletJ  by  St.  Augustin  and  the  Second  Council  of  Orange, 
and  accepted  by  the  Church,  till  the  use  made  of  predestination 
by  Calvin  forced  a  modification  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
daring  Jesuit,  Luis  de  Molina,  revived  the  problem.  Then  the 
discussion  became  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  rising  Company 
of  Jesus  and  its  elder  rivals,  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans, 
when  Clement  VIII  vainly  imposed  silence  on  the  disputants. 
Comelis  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Yprcs,  sought  to  vindicate  St.  Augustin 
in  his  work  entitled  "Augustinus,"  around  which  the  controversy 
raged,  until  the  Jesuits  won  a  victory,  in  1653,  by  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  the  famous  Five  Propositions,  drawTi  from  the 
work — a  condenmation  to  which  the  followers  of  Jansen  assented, 
while  denying  that  he  had  taught  them.' 

Another  contest,  of  which  we  shall  see  the  results,  was  waged 
over  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Henry  Noris,  in  which  the  Jesuits 
suffered  defeat.  He  was  also  an  Augustinian  and  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Pisa,  who  busied  himself  in  vindicating 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustin.  Two  of  his  works,  the  Historia 
Pelagiana  and  the  Dissertatio  de  Quinta  Synodo  CEcumenica,  were 
accused,  before  publication,  of  Baianisni  and  Jansenism;  the  MSS. 


•  Urbani  PP.  VIII  Bull.  In  cminenti,  6  Mflrt.  1641.— Innocent  PF  X.  Bull 
Cum  occaitione,  31  Mali,  1653  (Bullar.  V,  369,  486). 

A  precursor  of  Jansen  was  .Michel  de  Bay  or  Baius,  a  theologian  of  Lou\iun, 
whose  seventy-nine  propositions  were  condemned  by  Piua  V  and  Gregory  XIII 
and  were  publicly  abjured  by  him  before  the  University,  May  24,  1580.  Hia 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Spanish  Indexes  before  tliat  of  1632,  (p.  761)  where 
be  Is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  high  reputation  who  abandoned  his  errors. 
(284) 
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were  ordered  to  Rome  and  were  carefully  examined  by  revisers, 
who  pronounced  them  orthodox  and  licence  to  print  was  granted. 
When  published,  interpolations  in  the  press  were  charged  and 
disproved.  Noris  was  called  to  Rome  as  chief  of  the  Vatican 
Library  by  Iimocent  XI  and,  as  this  was  regarded  as  a  step  to  the 
cardinalate,  fresh  accusations  of  Jansenism  were  brought  against 
him.  His  promotion  was  deferred;  eight  theologiaJis  wore  set 
to  work  upon  his  books;  their  favorable  report  was  confirmed 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Incjuisition,  and  Innocent  ap}X)inted 
him  one  of  its  consultors.  Attacks  on  him  continued,  which  he 
aJiswered  in  five  di&sertations,  printed  hi  1685,  when  Innocent 
gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat  and  made  him  nxcnibcr  of  several  im- 
portant congregations,  including  that  of  tiie  Inquisition,  in  which 
he  served  with  distinction,  until  his  death  in  1704,' 

France,  however,  was  the  pruicipal  seat  of  Jansenism,  where 
the  impalpable  doctrinal  points  involved,  after  the  decision  of 
1653,  were  obscured  by  more  living  issues.  The  Janscnists 
represented  the  more  austere  and  puritanical  portion  of  the  clergy, 
as  opposed  to  the  supjwrters  of  the  relaxed  morality  of  Probabil- 
ism,  of  which  the  Jesuits  were  the  foremost  advocates — an  aspect 
of  the  controversy  which  has  been  immortalized  by  Pascal. 
Besides,  as  Rome  had  decided  against  Jansen,  those  who  had 
defended  him  were  naturally  led  to  minimize  tlie  authority  of 
the  Holy  See,  to  disregard  its  condemnatory  utterances  as  sub- 
reptitious,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  general  councils,  and  to 
exalt  the  independence  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
which,  since  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  m  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
steadily  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy.  There  was  a 
reinfusion  of  theology  in  the  quarrel,  when  the  Jesuits  procured 
the  condemnation,  in  the  Bull  Unigeniius,  of  Quesnel's  views  on 
suflRcing  contrition  and  inchoate  charity,  but  this  was  only  another 
incident  in  the  struggle  between  rigorism  and  la.xism. 

While  Jansenism  thus  was  denounced  as  a  heresy,  it  really 
was  concerned  much  less  with  faith  than  with  discipline  and 
morals,  and  every  one  hostile  to  Probabilism,  Jesuitism  and 
Ultramontanism  was  stigmatized  as  a  Jansenist.  Louis  XI\' 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  persecuted  the  original 
Jansenists,  were  of  the  sect,  because  of  their  enforcement  of  the 
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'  Letter  of  Benedict  XIV  to  InquiBitor-general  Prado  y  Cueat&  (Semanino 
enldito,  XXX,  63), 
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royal  prerogative;  Bosauet  was  suspected  of  Jansenism  for  his 
defence  of  the  Declaration  of  the  GaUican  clerg>-,  in  1682,  against 
the  Ultramontane  doctrines  of  the  papal  power;  Cardinal  Agiiirre 
was  a  Janscnist,  because  he  opposed  tho  laxity  of  Probabilism, 
and  so  was  even  the  Jesuit  General,  Tirso  Gonzalez,  because  he 
wrote  a  Ixjok  to  prove  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  all  laxists.  When, 
imder  the  protection  of  Leopold,  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Bishop 
Scipione  de'Ricci,  in  his  Council  of  Pistoja,  in  1786,  sought, 
without  papal  authority,  to  effect  an  internal  reformation  of  his 
Church,  he  was  a  Jansenist  and,  after  his  protector  had  bc-en 
transferred  to  the  imperial  throne,  Pius  VI,  in  1794,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  condemning,  in  the  bull  Auctorem  fidei,  no  less  than 
eighty-five  errors  of  the  Council,  mostly  Jansenistic.  In  France 
the  clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  attached  to  Gallicanism  and 
were  largely  rigorist,  so  practically  Jansenism  flourished  and  made 
itself  felt  in  such  measures  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
ex-Jesuit  Bolgeni  t(3ok  Ids  revenge  by  writing  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  Jacobinism  of  the  Revolution  was  merely  Jansenism  in 
action.  In  fact,  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  of  1790  was 
clearly  Janseni.stic  because,  wthout  meddling  with  dognm,  it 
embodied  the  democratic  development  of  Gallicanism. 

Spain  paid  little  attention  to  the  theologiciU  controversy  over 
Jansen,  though  his  works  and  those  of  his  followers  were  duly 
condenmed  by  the  Inquisition.'  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this 
indifference  that  when  the  great  bibliographer,  Nicolas  Antonio, 
in  defending  Pruilentius  against  the  attack  of  Hincmar  of  Reims, 
pronounced  as  good  Catholic  doctrine  tho  assertion  of  Prudentius 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  only  for  believers  and  not  for 
unbelievers,  this,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  fifth  of  the 
condemne<l  proixj.'^itions  of  Jansen,  escaped  attention.  The  book 
was  printed  in  Rome  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Aguirre;  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  took  no  note  of  it  in  the  Indexes  of  1707  and 
1747  and  the  passage  is  retained  m  the  edition  of  17SS,  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  Carlos  III.'  Yet  Spain  could  not  keep 
wholly  out  of  the  quarrel,  for  its  Flemish  provinces  were  a  hot-bod 
of  Jansenism  which  could  not  be  eradicated  from  the  University 
of  Louvain.  In  1649  Doctor  Rescht,  as  the  representative  of 
the  University  and  of   its  great  protector  Engelbert  Dubois, 


i 


•  Indice  de  1707,  I,  19,  28,  231-2.  478. 

*  Sic.  Anton.  Biblioth.  Vet.  \.ib.  v\,  cap.  xi,  n.  268. 
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Archbishop  of  Malines,  came  to  Madrid,  where  he  printed  and 
circulated  a  memorial  against  the  bull  of  Urban  VIII  and  the 
Archduke  LeopK)ld  so  insulting  to  both  that  the  In(|uisition  sup- 
pressed it,  by  a  decree  of  September  13,  1650.'  This  did  not  cool 
the  ardor  of  the  Flemish  followers  of  Janscn  and,  in  16f)6,  Alex- 
ander VII  felt  obliged  to  address  Don  John  of  Austria,  then 
Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  urgent  exhortation  to 
suppress  the  propagation  of  the  condemned  errors.' 

The  struggle  continued  and,  soon  after  1690,  Carlos  II  was 
induced  to  issue  an  order  that  all  Jansenists  and  Rigorists  and 
other  innovators  should  be  dismissed  and  excluded  from  all  offices 
and  preferment,  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Under  this  decree 
some  of  the  prominent  Jansenists  were  deprived  and  exiled,  among 
them  five  doctors  of  Louvain — Gummare  Huygens,  E.  van  Geet, 
G.  Baerts,  R.  Backz  and  Willem  van  den  Enden.  The  persecuted 
sect  appealed  to  Rome  and  procured  from  Innocent  XII  a  brief 
of  February  6,  1694,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  forbidding  that 
any  one  should  be  defametl  for  Jansenism  on  vague  charges,  or  be 
excluded  from  any  spiritual  function  or  office  unless  convicted, 
in  the  regular  order  of  justice,  of  having  merited  a  punishment 
so  severe.  This  tranmielled  episcopal  action,  for  it  was  represented 
that  the  bishops  could  not  be  expected  to  undergo  the  expense 
and  the  labor  of  regular  trials  requiring  absolute  proof  and  sub- 
ject to  legal  cavils,  but  it  did  not  afffct  (lie  secular  arm  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  then  Governor  of  Flanders,  reiterated  in 
October  and  November  1605,  to  the  Cnuncils  of  the  Pro\'inces 
and  the  University,  the  repeated  royal  orders  to  exclude  from  all 

*  Memorial  espagnol  pre8(uit<^>  iS  ea  MajesU^  CatUoliquo  contre  les  pretcndua 
Jansenistcs  du  Pays-Bas,  p.  4d  (  s.  1.  1690). 

This  is  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  Juan  do  Palazol,  S.  J.,  in  t.hc  name  and  by- 
order  of  Tirso  Gon2&lcz,  the  Jesuit  General.  To  it  I  am  bdcbtcd  for  the  details 
that  follow. 

In  January  1601  a  congregation  of  the  Flemish  bishnpe  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Inquisition  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  in  their  struggle  with  the  Jansenists, 
whose  mussionary  and  controveraial  efforta  were  incessant  and  suceesafid.  It 
illustrates  the  elusory  character  of  the  theological  subtilties  involved  thtit  the 
bishops  sent,  as  a  specially  successful  exposure  of  Jandenist  devices,  a  little  book 
under  the  name  of  Coruelis  vau  Cranebergh,  but  Rome  thought  differently  of 
it  and  condemned  it  by  decree  of  Jfarch  19,  1692.  Its  real  author  was  the  Jesuit 
Jacques  do  la  Fontaine,  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  against 
Jansenism, — CoUectio  Synodomni  Archicp.  Mechliniensis,  I,  575. — Reusch,  Der 
Index.  IJ,  645.— De  Backer,  TV,  230. 

'  Le  TeUier,  Recueil  des  Dulles  et  Constitutions  etc.  p.  \%  ^J^^ccob,  \^fyri. 
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ecclesiastical  dignities  and  secular  employment  those  suspected 
of  Jansenism  and  Rigorism.  Then,  on  March  1,  1696,  Carlos 
modified  his  decrees  in  a  manner  to  embolden  the  schismatics, 
who  seem  to  have  had  abundant  popular  and  official  support. 
We  hear  of  a  writing  in  defence  of  the  CathoUc  party  being  publicly 
burnt  by  the  executioner  in  Brussels,  in  front  of  the  palace  and, 
on  January  29,  1698,  the  people  of  Brussels  went  tumultuously 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  Ferdinand  de  Berlo  de  Brus, 
demanding  that  he  should  withdraw  his  opposition  to  N.  van 
Eesbeke,  who  had  been  ajiiwinted  by  the  chapter  of  the  church  of 
Sainte  Gudule  as  their  parish  priest.  This  condition  of  affairs 
led  the  Jesuit  General  Gonzalez  to  addrejjs  a  memorial  to  Carlos 
warning  hira  that  this  spirit  imless  suppressed  would  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  religion  and  the  destruction  of  his  dominions,  and  suppli- 
cating, in  terms  much  less  respectful  than  Sjianish  custom  required, 
that  he  shoiJd  represent  to  the  pope  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  the  papal  brief,  that  he  should  punish  those  who  procured  it  as 
well  as  the  authors  of  a  memorial  presented  to  Carlos  in  1696  and 
that  he  should  order  the  Fleniish  bishops  to  disregard  the  pretexts 
put  forward  as  to  vague  accusations.  The  Jesuits  overshot  the 
mark  in  this  insolent  interference,  and  the  memorial  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  in  a  decree  of  September  28, 
1698,  as  insulting  to  the  authorities,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
of  Flanders.' 

Spain,  though  with  less  success  than  France,  had  long  been 
struggling  to  emancipate  itself  from  papal  control,  and  it  is 
a  curious  paradox  that  its  most  resolute  assertion  of  political 
Jansenism  arose  from  an  attempt  to  discredit  doctrinal  Jansenism. 
Jesuit  influence  had  gradually  dominated  the  Inquisition  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  Cardinal  Noris  was  the  special  object  of  Jesuit 
hatred.  When,  in  1721,  the  Augustinian  Manso  published  at 
Valladolid  his  "S.  Augustinus  de  Virtutibus  Infidelium,"  the  work 
was  condemned  and  suppressed  in  1723,  while  virulent  attacks 
on  him  by  Jesuits,  in  both  Latin  and  the  vernacular,  were  allowed 
free  circulation.'    The  culmination  came  when  the  Jesuit  Padre 

'  Tlicse  details  are  nol  without  interest  aa  indicating  the  cmuscs  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  still  existing  schismatic  sec  of  Utrecht. 

'  Suplemento  i  el  Indioe,  1739,  p.  36. — Manuel  F.  Migu<^lez,  Janseniamo 
Regalismo  en  Espafla,  pp.  98  Bqq.  (Valladolid,   1895).     Fray  Migu(?lei  ia 
Augustiaian,  seeking  to  vindicate  St.  .\iiguRtin  and  his  Order  from  Jesuit  att 
Hia  work  is  baaed  on  iueditcd  documcntAiy  TOa.\«nfA. 
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Ribago,  confessor  of  Fernando  VI,  controlled  the  weak  and  irreso- 
lute inquisitor-general  P^rez  de  Pratio  y  Cuesta,  bringing  about 
an  anomalous  condition  in  which  the  Inquisition  defied  the  Holy 
See,  the  so-called  Jansenists  became  the  warmest  defenders  of 
papal  authority,  and  the  Jesuits  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the 
regalias. 

When  Prado  y  Cuesta  assumed  his  office,  in  September,  1747,  it 
was  announcetl  that  the  Suprtniia  had  a  new  Index  Expiirgatorius 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation  by  the  Jesuits  Casani  and 
Carrasco.  The  printing  was  nearly  finished,  when  the  1744 
edition  of  the  Bibliothh(}ue  Janaetrnte  of  the  Jesuit  Dominique 
de  Colonia  reached  Madrid.  This  was  substantially  a  polemical 
work,  a  catalogue  of  writers  and  books  opposed  to  Jesuitism, 
and  the  Jesuits  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  printing  it  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Index,  and  thus  supprcssmg  at  one  blow  all 
antagonistic  literature.  Some  trifling  omissions  were  made  but, 
when  the  Index  apj)oared,  it  contained  Noris's  Historia  Pelagiana 
and  Dissertalio.  There  were  many  other  equally  orthodox  books, 
but  these  became  the  storm-centre  as  they  had  been  repeatedly 
and  formally  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  after  special  examination. 
Appeal  was  made  to  Benedict  XIV,  who  addressed,  July  31,  1748, 
to  Prado  y  Cuesta  a  brief  in  which  he  recited  the  investigations 
into  Noris's  books  and  pointed  out  that  all  questions  concerning 
them  had  been  finally  st^ttkxl  by  the  solemn  judgement  of  Rome, 
80  that  it  was  not  lau-ful  for  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  reopen  the 
question,  and  nmch  less  to  condemn  the  books.  He  could  not 
patiently  endure  the  injury  thus  without  reason  inflicted  on  Noris 
and  he  admonished  Pnulo  y  Cuesta  to  find  means  to  avert  discord 
between  Spain  and  Rome.* 

The  inquisitcjr-general  adopted  the  favorite  inquisitorial  device 
of  evasion.  He  replied  that  he  had  found  the  Index  nearly  printed 
when  he  assumed  office;  he  had  endeavored  to  have  it  issued  with- 
out his  name,  but  this  was  impossible;  he  had  not  known  that 
Noris's  name  was  in  it  until  the  Augustinians  comjjlained,  and  he 
dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of  making  a  change,  e^jjecially  in  view  of 
the  grave  reasons  for  which  the  books  had  been  included.  This 
correspondence  was  strictly  secret,  but  the  brief  had  been  shown 
in  Rome  to  the  Augustinian  procuratlor-general,  who  sent  a  copy 
to  Madrid,  where  it  was  busily  transcribed  and  circulated  through- 


'  Migii6lez,  op.  cil.,  pp.  90-5. — Scmaiiirio  enidiio,  ^CX^,  T>&. 
vol..  IV  19 
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out  the  land,  creating  a  tremendous  sensation,  Prado  y  Cuesta, 
addressed,  September  16,  1748,  a  Ijitter  complaint  to  Benedict, 
dwelling  on  the  indiscretion  of  allowing  such  matters  to  be  gossiped 
on  the  streets,  and  of  affording  such  comfort  to  the  heretics.  The 
Jesuit  party  openly  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  m  such  matters,  and  assorted  that  its  honor  was  at 
stake.  Padre  Rabago  undeitook  to  manage  the  khig  and  induced 
him  to  inform  the  pojje  that  he  would  not  permit  any  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  affau-  dragged  on.    Portocarrero,  the  ambassador  to  Rome, 
hurried  to  Spain  and  came  to  a  compromise  with  Prado  y  Cuesta, 
but  Riibago,  who  would  agree  to  nothing  but  the  submission  of 
the  Holy  See,  ])ersuade.d  Fernando  to  hold  firm  and  the  affair 
became  a  stniggle  between  the  regalfas  and  the  papal  supremacy, 
in  which  Noris  was  merely  an  incident.     Fernando  wrote,  July  1, 
1749,  to  Benedict,  stating  plainly  that  he  would  not  permit  his 
rights  and  those  of  the  Inquisition  to  be  impaired.     It  was  of 
no  importajice  whether  the  faitliful  in  Spain  could  or  could  not 
read  the  works  of  Noris,  but  it  was  of  supreme  importance  to  him 
to  remove  the  discord  excited  among  his  subjects.    Benedict 
replied  moderately  and  the  king  relented  in  so  far  as  to  offer  a 
compromise,  which  would  have  closed  the  matter  had  it  not  be- 
come doubly  embroiled  by  a  puind  decree  of  September  24th 
condemning  Colonia's  Biblwlh^qtte  Jaiisenisle,  thus  putting  on  the 
Roman  Index  a  considerable  section  of  the  Spanish.     In  a  letter 
to  the  Spanish  agent  ui  Home,  Rabiigo  threatened  in  retaliation 
that  the  king  would  not  only  prohibit  the  works  of  Noris  but  the 
Roman  Index  itself.    Still  more  audacious  were  the  instructions 
which  he  sent  to  Ptntoearrero.     Of  these  there  were  two  sets, 
one  long  and  argumentative,  the  other  briefer,  to  be  used  only  in 
ease  of  necessity.     It  insolently  asserted  that  the  papal  eagerness 
in  defence  of  Noris  was  a  new  argument  against  infallibility; 
that  Popes  Liberius  and  Honorius,  for  suspicions  no  graver,  had 
been  anathematized  by  a  synod,  and  it  would  lie  humiliating  to 
his  Holiness  if  the  same  should  happen  to  him.    Portocarrero 
was  a  trained  diplomatist  but,  in  an  audience  of  November  26, 
1749,  he  handed  to  Benedict  a  copy  of  this  portentous  document, 
translated  into  choice  Italian, and  the  next  day  he  wTote  cheerfully 
to  Rabago  that  he  thought  it  would  end  the  affair;  the  pope  waa 
displea-st'd  but,  knowing  his  character,  this  nee<i  cause  no  alarm. 
Benedict  seems  to  have  passed  over  in  dignified  silence  this 
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indecent  threat  that  he  might  be  anathematized  for  heresy,  but 
the  breach  was  wider  than  ever.  In  the  Spring  of  1750  the  affair 
was  taken  out  of  the  liands  of  Portocarrero  and  was  confided  to 
Manuel  \'entura  Figueroa,  an  auditor  of  the  Rota,  who  skilfully 
induced  Benedict  to  drop  the  matter,  while  with  efpia!  skill  and 
unlimited  bribery  he  negotiated  the  Concordat  of  175^^,  which 
virtually  gave  to  the  crown  the  patronage  of  the  S])ani.sh  Church. 
Then,  in  1755,  came  the  dismissal  of  Rdbago,  for  hia  share  in 
exciting  the  resistance  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  to  the  treaty  of 
1760  transferring  that  colony  to  Port.uga].  lie  was  succeeded  as 
confessor  by  Manuel  Quiiitano  Bonifaz  who,  in  that  same  year, 
had  become  inquisitor-general  on  the  death  of  Prado  y  Cuesta. 
Benedict  had  never  ceased  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  an  ofTer  once 
made  by  Fernando  to  remove  Noris's  name  from  the  Index  and, 
in  1757  he  urged  the  king  to  afl'ord  him  that  satisfaction,  before 
his  death,  in  return  for  the  many  favors  bestowed. 

Jesuit  influence  was  no  longer  supreme,  and  Fernando  ordered 
an  investigation.  The  documents  were  collected  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  Bonifaz  who,  in  December,  presented  a  consulta,  dwel- 
ling upon  the  care  habitually  bestowed  by  the  Inquisition  l:)efore 
condenming  the  most  insignificant  book  while,  in  this  case,  Casani 
and  Carrasco  had  included  in  the  Index  the  works  of  Noris,  without 
any  preliniinar>'  examination  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
inquisitor-general,  which  was  a  foul  abuse  of  the  confidents  re- 
posed in  them.  Noris's  book  had  been  printed  in  Spain  in  1698, 
dedicated  to  Inquisitor-general  Rocaberti,  and  had  undisputed 
circulation  imtil  the.se  two  padres  discovered  in  it  traces  of  Jansen- 
ism. Bonifaz  therefore  concluded  that  the  pope  had  just  cause 
of  complaint  and  that  the  royal  promise  should  .be  fulfilled. 
Accordhigly,  on  January  28,  1758,  an  edict  was  issued,  reciting 
the  prohibition  and  ending  with  "But,  having  smoe  considered 
the  matter  with  the  mature  and  serious  rellecfion  befitting  its 
importance,  we  order  the  removal  of  the  said  work  from  the  Index, 
and  declare  that  l)oth  it  and  its  most  eminent  author  remain  in  the 
same  repute  and  honor  as  before."  For  this  the  good  old  pope 
expres-sed  his  gratification  in  warm  terms  to  Fernando.' 

'  Miguflei,  op.  cU. — In  oonnection  with  Padre  R&bago  it  may  be  mentioned 
tliat,  in  1747,  when  already  roya.1  confessor,  he  was  duaouuccd  to  tlie  Sautiagu 
tnbunal  for  solicitation,  but  escaped  triiU  under  the  rule  requiriug  two  denun- 
ciations.    Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  233,  n.  108,  foL  GO. 

The  Indicc  Lltimo  of  1790  (p.  192)  records  the  reraovoi  ol  Hotv^  a\>cx3*ta  mv\ 
prohibits  all  writings  on  iotb  sides  of  the  aCair. 
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Tliis  may  be  assumed  as  the  last  struggle  over  what  were  con- 
ceived to  be  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Jansenism,  and  subsequent 
persecution  was  directtd  against  it  as  the  opponent  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  and  Jesuitism,  luid  as  the  supportfir  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. There  had  been,  under  Thilip  II,  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
Spanish  Church  to  the  Galhcanisni  which  became  known  sa^^ 
Jansenism,  In  1598  Agostuio  Zani,  the  Venetian  envoy,  8ay8i^| 
that  the  Spanish  clergj'  depend  on  the  king  first  mid  then  on  the 
pope;  there  was  talk  of  separation  from  the  Holy  See  and  forming 
under  Toledo  a  national  Church  in  imitation  of  the  Gallican.* 
Tlie  Concordat  of  1753,  which  CDUcentrated  patronage  in  the  crown, 
could  only  strengthen  this  dependence  of  the  clergy,  while  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  an  ominous  tendency 
throughout  Europe  to  throw  off  suljjection  to  Rome.  The  cele- 
brated work  of  "  Febronius,"'  in  1763,  boldly  attacked  the  papal 
autocracy,  and  encouraged  the  assertion  of  the  regalfas;  the  claims 
of  the  Holy  See,  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  were 
called  in  question  with  a  freedom  unknown  since  the  great  councila 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  reforans  of  Joseph  II  and  of  hia 
brother  Leopold  of  Tuscany  and  the  "  Punctation"  of  the  Congress 
of  Ems  were  disquietnig  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  revolt. 
It  was  convenient  to  stignuitize  this  spirit  as  heresy  under  the 
name  of  Jansenism,  which  thenceforth  Ijecame  the  object  of  the 
bitterest  papal  animadversion. 

Fray  Miguelez  informs  us  that  Bonifaz,  for  his  share  in  the 
vindication  of  Noris,  was  reproached  with  Jansenism,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  Inquisition  became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  court  bitterly  hostile  to  Rome ;  that  instead  of  being  a  terrible 
repressor  of  heresy,  it  was  the  defender  of  the  regalfas  and  perse- 
cutor of  Ultramontanism — in  other  words,  that  it  was  Jansenist — 
and  that  it  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  in  Spain 
of  a  schismatic  Church  like  that  of  Utrecht.'  This  was  not  the 
case,  but  as  Jansenisn^  was  now  merely  a  doctrinal  misnonjer 
for  a  principle,  partly  political  and  partly  disciplinary,  the  Inqui- 
sition had  a  narrow  and  difficult  path  to  tread.  Carlos  III  was 
convinced  of  the  extent  of  the  regalias:  he  was  involved  in 


fully 


'  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  484. 

'  Jo.  Xic.  von  Bonthcim,  De  Statu  EcclcsiiB  et  legitima  Potestate  Romani 
Pontificis.     Bullioni,  17G3. 
'Miguilez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  274,  364,  366,  380. 
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constant  struggles  with  the  Roman  court,  and  had  little  hesitation 
,  in  dictating  to  the  Inijuisition.  It  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with 
the  royal  prerogatives  but,  in  so  far  as  it  could,  it  favored  Ultra- 
montanism  by  ]X!rsecuting  those  agamst  whom  it  could  formulate 
charges  under  the  guise  of  Jansenism. 

The  ministers  of  Carlos  III,  who  survived  into  the  earlier  years 
of  Carlos  IV,  were  animated  with  this  spirit  nf  revolt  and  there 
I  was  an  active  propaganda.  The  hook  of  Febronius  was  secretly 
printed  in  Madrid  and  was  largely  circulated  for,  although  con- 
demned, the  Inquisition  was  compelled  piiidently  to  close  its 
Bye^.'     The  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  were  tnmslated  into 

Spanish  and  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  licence  for 

their  publication,  until  Pius  VI  intervened  with  a  letter  to  the 

.king  and  frustrated  the  attempt.'     When  the  hull  Avcloreiv.  fidei, 

condcnming,  in  1794,  the  errors  of  the  synod,  reached  Spain  the 

Council  of  Castile  reported  against  its  admission.'    The  Univer- 

jBity  of  Salamanca  was  regarded  as  a  Jansenist  hot-bed.     Jove- 

'llanos  tells  us  that  all  who  were  trained  there  were  Port-Royalists 

of  the  Pistoja  sect;  the  works  of  Opstraet,  Zuola  and  Tamburini 

^were  in   everybody's  hands;    more  than  three  thousand   copies 

irere  in  circulation  before  the  edict  of  prohibition  appeared,  and 
then  only  a  single  volume  was  surrendered.*  We  hear  of  the 
Marquis  of  Roda,  one  of  the  most  influential  ministers  of  Carlos 
III,  uttering  warm  praises  of  Port-Royal  and  of  the  great  men 
connected  with  it.*  Naturally  episcopal  vacancies  were  filled 
with  bishops  of  the  same  persuasion  and  one  of  them,  Joseph 
Clfraent  of  Barcelona,  had  trouble  with  the  Inquisition  for  lauding 
the  schismatic  Church  of  Utrecht.  In  1792,  Agustin  Abad  y  la 
Sierra,  Bishop  of  Barbastro,  was  denounced  to  the  Saragossa 


'  Rafael  de  V^-le*.  Apologia  ilol  .\ltar  y  del  Trouo,  I.  442  (Madrid,  1825).— G^- 
ment,  Journal  de  Correspondancea  ct  de  Voyages  pour  la  Paix  de  rEglise,  II,  31 
(Paris,  1802). 

CI6ment,  then  canon  and  treasurer  of  Auxerre,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of 
Versailles,  was  a  self-appointed  negotiator  in  1768  to  prevent  the  schism,  which 
he  thought  was  impending,  and  to  unit*;  aU  the  courts  in  opposition  to  ITtra- 
montanism.  His  candid  self-coniplacr^ncy  and  belief  in  his  own  importance 
give  a  certain  life  tohi8  0(lierwi!«e  formless  account  of  his  mission,  while  his  dread 
lest  the  Inquisition  should  obtain  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing  ahowa  bow 
thoroughly  it  was  on  the  ntramontane  side. 

'  Cartas  del  FilAsofo  rancio,  II,  32. 

•  Muriel.  Ilisloria  de  Carlos  IV  (Mem.  hi«t.  cspafiol,  XXXIV,  119). 

•  Men6ndcz  y  Pelayo,  III,  245.  *  Q^mtui,  \i, \^. 
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tribunal  as  a  Jansenist  who  favored  the  French  Revolution,  but 
soon  afterwards  his  brother  Manuel  was  appointed  inquisitor- 
general  and  the  prosecution  was  suspended,  but,  when  the  latter, 
in  1794,  was  ordered  by  Carlos  IV  to  resign,  he  was  immediately 
denounced  in  his  turn.' 

The  Inquisition,  in  fact,  could  not  but  be  opposed  to  Jansenism, 
for  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Janscnistic  movement  was  the  restora- 
tion of  episcopal  rights  and  privileges,  so  seriously  curtailed  by 
the  Holy  Office,  and  the  remodelling  of  its  organization  was 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  overthrow  of  Ultramontanisra.'  The 
Jesuits  were  therefore  inevitably  the  allies  of  the  Inquisition; 
they  had  conceived  a  strong  hostility  to  Carlos  III  who,  since  his 
accession  in  1759,  had  diminished  their  inifiuence  by  dismissing 
from  office  those  who  were  devoted  to  them.  Their  disaffection 
culminated  in  the  tumults  and  disturbances  of  April  17G6,  which 
spreatl  through  the  kingdom  from  Guipuzcoa  to  Andalusia,  and 
humiliated  Carlos  to  the  last  degree.  These  were  evidently  the 
result  of  concerted  action,  intelligently  directed  and  supported  by 
ample  funds,  working  on  popular  discontent  caused  by  scarcity 
and  high  prices.  Prolonged  investigation  convinced  the  king 
that  the  Company  of  Jesus  was  responsible  for  the  troubles,  thus 
explaining  the  rigor  with  which  the  expulsion  was  executed  in 
1767,  and  the  implacable  determination  of  Carlos  m  demanding 
of  Clement  XIII  and  Clement  XIV  the  suppression  of  the  Order.* 

The  elimination  of  the  Jesuits  was  a  triumph  for  so-called  Jan- 
senism. It  left  the  educational  system  of  Spain  in  confusion,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  reconstruct  it  on  lines  which  should 
train  the  rising  generation  in  Gallican  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  and  should  replace  medievalism  by  modem 


'  Llorente,  Hist,  crft.,  cap.  xxix,  art.  iii,  n.  1,  2;  cap.  aju,  art.  iii,  n.  1. 
»  Clement,  op.  cil.,  11,  44,  83-.5,  25)6-7. 
•  Ferrer  del  Rio,  Historfa  dc  CaxloB  III,  Lib.  U,  cap.  ii,  iv. 
The  trial  of  Dr.  Benito  Navarro,  a  Jesuit  Tertian,-,  was  printed  at  the  time  and 
indicat«a  the  participulion  of  tlie  Je-suits  in  the  troubles,  with  the  object  of  forcing 
I  the  restoration  to  power  nf  the  ^^arquis  of  la  Enseiiada.    Incidentally  the  e\'idenoe 
^  ihows  the  enormous  influence  wielded  by  tlie  Jesuits  through  Imving  their  creatures 
in  Kovemmcntal  positions,  where  they  could  mislead  and  betray  their  superiors. 
To  statesmen  like  Aranda,  Canipon-uuies,  Koda  and  Floridablaaca,  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  was  a  ninnifest  impossibility. 

The  documents  connected  with  the  e\pulsion  are  printed  by  Miraflopes  in  his 
" Doeumenlos  A  los  qu<^  se  hace  referencia  on  los  apuntee  historico-critiooe  sobre 
la  Revolucioa  de  Espnfia,"  II,  38-71  (Londrca,  1834). 
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Bcience.'  Yet  the  Inquisition  continued  the  struggle,  and  its 
jealous  watchfulness  is  indicatftd  when,  in  1773,  some  chance 
expressions  of  a  student  led  to  the  denunciation,  to  the  Barcelona 
tribunal,  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  Catalan  University  of  Cervera, 
as  infected  with  Baianism  and  Jansenism,  in  conformity  to  the 
TMologie  de  Lyon,  a  book  crmdemned  in  Rome  for  its  Galilean 
principles — a  denunciation  which  was  duly  followed  by  the  prose- 
cution of  une  of  the  professors,  a  Dominican  named  Pier.* 

A  reaction  in  the  policy  of  the  court  came  with  the  rise  to  power 
of  the  infamous  royal  favorite  Godoy,  By  a  decree  of  October  19, 
1797,  Carlos  IV  permitted  the  repatriation  of  the  survivors  among 
the  Jesuits  expelled  in  17G7.  The  occupation  of  the  papal  states 
by  Napoleon  had  deprived  them  of  their  Bolognese  refuge,  and 
they  found  themselves  ill  at  ease  in  the  Ligurian  He])iiblic  to 
which  they  had  gone.  They  were  therefore  compassionately 
allowed  to  return,  under  precautions  that  should  scatter  them  where 
they  should  not  trouble  the  public  peace,  hut  they  speedily  made 
their  influence  felt,  and  were  busy  in  denouncing  to  the  Inquisition 
as  Jansenists  all  who  did  not  share  their  blind  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See.'  Still  more  tlu-eatening  was  the  reception,  in  ISOO, 
of  the  bull  Auciorcvi  fidci,  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
Godoy,  and  enforced  by  a  royal  decree  of  December  10th,  charging 
the  bishops  to  punish  all  opinions  contrary  to  the  definitions  of 
the  bull,  while  the  Inquisition  was  ordered  to  suppress  all  writings 
in  support  of  the  condemned  propositions,  and  the  king  promised 
to  employ  all  the  power  given  to  him  by  God  to  enforce  these 
commands.  The  triumph  of  UltrHmontanism  was  complete,  and 
Godoy  richly  earned  the  grote3<:}uely  uicongruous  title  bestowed 
on  liim,  by  Piua  VI,  of  Pillar  of  the  Faith.* 

'  Novls.  Recop.,  Lib.  vrn,  Tit.  i-ii.— Carta  de  Josef  Clfment,  Obispo  de  Bar- 
oelnna,  26  de  Junio.  1767. 
'  M.S9  of  Am.  PhQos.  Sociflty. 

•  .Art  de  VC'rifkr  Im  Dates  depuia  I'annte  1770,  ITT,  358.  A  subsequent  decree 
of  March  11,  1798,  permitted  the  ex-Jesuits  to  live  with  their  kiadred  or  in 
convents,  provided  that  this  was  not  in  any  roya]  residence  (Original  peiifs  me). 

*  Sfuriel,  Hist,  de  Carlos  TV,  loc.  ctt.— Cartas  del  FilAsofo  rancio,  II,  34.— V^lez, 
Apologia,  I,  44-6. 

Yet  the  Acta  ft  Darrtta  Synodi  Diacesana  Pistorientia  anni  1730,  against  which 
the  bull  Auctorem  fldei  was  directed,  were  not  prohibited  until  March  18,  1801. — 
Supletnento  al  Indice  Expurgatorio,  p.  1  (Madrid,  1805). 

On  May  18,  1801 ,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canan,'  tribunal  at  Orotava  report 
to  it  that  the  edict  has  been  duly  read  and  affixed  lo  the  doors  o(  the  \».T>sick 
churches. — Birch,  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Inq,  \ti  VV*  C^bsmji^  \fikasi.^,'NX, 
lOOS. 
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The  charge  was  one  easy  to  bring,  and  the  intelligent  classes  in 
Spain  were  kept  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  apprehension.  An  illus- 
trative case  was  that  of  two  brothers,  Geronimo  and  Antonio  de 
la  Cuesta,  one  penitentiarj'  and  the  other  archdeacon  in  the  church 
of  Avila.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of  tlieir  bishop,  Rafael  de 
Muzquiz,  confessor  of  Queen  Maria  Luisa  de  Parma:  he  organized 
a  formidable  conspiracy  against  them  and  they  were  denounced 
as  Jansenists,  in  ISOI,  to  the  tribunal  of  Valladolid.  Muzquiz 
was  promoted  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Conipostela,  but  there 
was  no  slackening  in  the  energy  of  the  prosecution.  Antfjnio 
escaped  to  Paris  but  Ger6nimo  was  thrown  into  the  secret  prison, 
where  he  lay  for  five  years.  In  spite  of  the  mass  of  testimony 
accumulated  against  him,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  tribunal,  but 
the  Suprenia  refused  to  accept  the  decisitm  and  removed  the  inqiu- 
sitors.  The  brothers  had  powerful  friends  at  court,  who  prevailed 
on  Carlos  to  intervene,  when  he  had  all  the  papers  submitted  to 
him  and  decided  the  case  himself— an  assumption  of  royal  juris- 
diction for  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  precedent.  By 
royal  decrees  of  May  7, 1800,  he  ordered  that  the  Valladolid  inqui- 
sitors should  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  by  their  remuval  but  shoidd 
be  capable  of  promotion.  Geronimo  was  restored  to  his  dignity 
in  the  church  of  Avila,  with  ceremonies  galling  to  his  adversaries; 
he  was  to  receive  all  the  arrears  of  liis  prebend;  his  trial  and 
impris<jnment  were  not  to  inflict  any  disability  on  him  or  his 
kindred,  and  his  name  was  to  be  erased  from  the  record  so  that 
no  trace  of  it  should  renuiin.  The  papers  in  the  case  against 
the  fugitive  brother  Antonio  were  to  be  sealed  up  and  delivered 
to  the  Secretaria  de  Gracia  y  Justicia.  Heairy  fines  moreover 
were  levied  on  all  concerned  in  the  prosecution,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  trial,  and  any  excess  was  to  be  paid  to  Geron- 
imo. They  amounted  in  all  to  11,455  ducats,  assessed  upon 
twenty-one  persons,  all  clerics  except  one  or  two  officials  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  were  nine  regulars — Carmelites,  Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans  and  Donmiicans — who  were  banished  for  thirty 
leagues  around  Madrid  and  royal  residences.  Two  of  them  were 
calificadores  and  one  a  notary  of  a  commissioner,  who  were 
incapacitated  for  their  functions.' 

Archbishop  Muzquiz  did  not  wholly  escape.  Ger6nimo'8  de- 
fence placed  him  in  the  position  of  a  calumniator  and,  in  his 


•  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  17,  n.  3,  fol.  16. 
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efforts  at  extrication,  he  accused  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid  and 
the  Inquisitor-general  Arce  y  Reynoso  of  partiality.  This  exposed 
him  to  prosecution  under  the  bull  Si  de  prolcgcndu:  his  episcopal 
dignity  protected  him  from  arrest,  but  he  was  fined  in  eight  thous- 
and ducats  and  the  Bisliop  of  Valladolid  who,  when  canon  of 
Avila,  had  jouied  in  the  conspiracy,  was  fined  in  four  thousand. 
They  would  not  have  escaped  so  easily  but  for  the  influence  with 
Godoy  of  a  lady  who  wa-s  popularly  reputed  to  have  received  a 
million  of  reales  for  her  services.' 


As  we  have  seen,  in  Jansenism  the  doctrinal  points  involved 
were  of  interest  only  to  the  suijliniated  theologian  and  they  were 
virtually  lost  to  view  at  an  early  period.  Being  thus  incapable 
of  precise  theological  definition,  it  was  a  favorite  weapon  for  the 
gratification  of  enmity,  as  it  could  be  charged  against  all  opponents 
of  whatever  character.  Even  as  the  French  Jacobins  were  stig- 
matized as  Jansenists,  so  those  Spaniards  who  submitted  to  the 
"intrusive"  government  of  Joseph  Bonapart  were  classed  as  Jan- 
senists,  and  so  were  their  most  active  antagonists,  the  liberal 
members  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.'  The  fact  is  that  the  French 
Revolution,  which  orthodox  writers  represent  as  the  triumph  of 
Jansenism,  was,  in  reality,  its  death-blow,  for  in  that  cataclysm 
disappeared  the  powerful  and  well-organized  hienircliy  which 
alone  could  struggle  within  the  Church  against  the  advance  of 
Ultramontanism  and  its  attendant  Probabilism. 

Wc  hear  little  of  Jansenism  under  the  Ttostoration,  though  it  is 
sometimes  included  subordinately  in  the  charges  of  anti- political 
opinions.  The  bitterness  still  felt  towards  it,  however,  is  well 
expressed  by  Velez,  Archliishop  of  Santiago,  as  late  as  1825,  when 
he  ignorantly  declares  that  Jausen  caused  the  rebellion  of  the 
Low  Countries  agauist  Spain  in  the  Assembly  of  1633,  while  his 
disciples,  uniting  in  Bourg-Fontnine  and  Portugal,  conspired 
against  the  lives  of  all  princes.  Jansen  supporttni  the  doctrines 
of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  against  the  faith  and  his  fol- 
lowers promulgat^ed  the  greatest  errors  against  the  Church  and 
its  discipline.*         

'  Llorente,  Hist,  crit.,  cap.  xxv,  n,  33,  34;  cap.  xxde,  art.  iii,  n.  5;  cap.  XLin, 
art.  iii,  n.  5. 

'  Se  vi6  &  tod08  lo8  iansenistas,  impios  y  hombrea  desmoralizados  ponerae  del 
lado  de  loa  invasorcs. — Vic.  de  la  Fuente,  Hist,  ecleaastica.  III,  463. — Cf.  Cartas 
del  Fil68ofo  rancio,  passim. 

» V61ei,  Apologfu  del  Altar  y  del  Trono,  I,  391-2. 
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Few  subjects  have  been  so  fertile  aa  Free-Masonry  in  the  growth 
of  legend  and  myth.  If  we  may  believe  some  of  its  over-entliu- 
siastic  members,  the  Archangel  Michael  was  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  earliest  Masonic  lodge;  the  buildtirs  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
were  wicked  Masons  and  those  who  held  aloof  from  the  impious 
work  were  Free-Masons.  Others  trace  its  origin  to  Lamech  and 
others  again  tell  us  that  the  first  Grand  Lodge  in  England  was 
founded  by  St.  Alban  in  287.  Its  adversaries  are  equally  extrava- 
gant; if  we  may  trust  them  it  is  the  precursor  of  Antichrist  and  a 
survival  of  Manicheism;  it  is  supreme  in  Euru|)ean  calumets  and 
directs  the  policy  of  the  civilized  world  in  opposition  to  the  Church. 
Every  pope  in  the  nineteenth  centur>-  fulminated  his  anathema 
against  it.  The  Abb^  Davin  assiu-es  us  that  Jansenism  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  powers  of  evil  and  that  it  has  bec(jme,  in  the 
form  of  Masonry,  the  most  formidable  of  secret  societies,  organized 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Monarchy.'  There  are  zealous 
Spanish  Masons  who  assure  us  that  the  Comunidades  of  Castile 
and  the  Germanfa  of  V^alencia  were  the  work  of  Masons;  that 
Agustin  and  Pedro  Cazalla  and  the  other  victims  of  the  auto  of 
May  21,  1.559  were  Masons,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos 
was  a  victim  to  Masonry.* 

Descending  to  the  sobriety  of  fact,  Masonry  emerges  into  the 
light  of  history  in  1717,  when  Dr.  Desaguliers,  Anthony  Saver,  ^ 
George  Payne  and  a  few  others  formed,  in  London,  an  organiza- 
tion based  on  toleration,  benevolence  acd  good-fellowship.    Its 


■  G.  de  Castro,  II  Moade  Segreto,  IV,  59  (Milano,  1864). — Pr^oia  hiatohque 
de  rOrdre  de  ia  Franc- Maponnerie,  par  J.  C.  B.  .  .  .  (Paris,  1820), — Luigi 
Parascandalo,  La  Franunassoneria  figlia  e  erode  del  Manicheismo,  4  vols,  8vo 
(Napoli,  1865).— Ch.  Van  Duscn,  8.  J.,  Rome  et  la  Franc-Mayonni^rie  (1896).— 
L'.A.bb6  V.  Uavin,  Les  Jans^aistes  politiqueaet  la  Frano-Mafonnerie,  p.  fi  (Paris, 
•.d.). 

'  Mariano  Timdo  y  Rojas,  La  Maunerfa  en  Espafia,  I,  241-3,  252,  255-0 
fMsdrid,  1*193), 
(298) 
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growth  was  slow  and  its  first  appearance  in  Spain  was  in  1726, 
when  the  London  lodge  granted  a  charter  for  one  in  Gibraltar. 
Lord  Wharton  is  said  to  have  founded  one  in  Madrid,  in  1727, 
and  Boon  afterwards  another  was  organized  in  C;idiz.  These 
were  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  English  residents,  although  doubt- 
less natives  were  eligible  to  membership.  As  yet  it  was  not 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  its  introduction  in  Tuscany  led 
the  Grand-dukc  Gian  Gastone  to  prohibit  it.  His  speedy  death 
(July  9,  1737),  caused  liis  edict  to  be  neglected;  the  clergy  repre- 
eentcHJ  the  matter  to  Clement  XII,  who  sent  to  Florence  an  iiuiuisi- 
tor;  he  made  a  number  of  arrests,  but  the  parties  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  new  Grand-duke,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  declared  him- 
self the  patron  of  the  Order  and  participated  in  the  organization 
of  several  lodges.*  Clement  sustamcd  his  inquisitor  ai\d  issued, 
April  28,  1738,  his  bull  In  eminenti,  caUing  attention  to  the  oath- 
bound  secrecy  of  the  lodges,  which  was  just  cause  for  suspicion, 
as  their  object  would  not  be  concealed  if  it  were  not  evil,  lea<ling 
to  their  prohibition  in  many  states.  Wherefore,  in  view  of  the 
grave  conseriuencea  threatened  to  public  tranquility  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  he  forbade  the  faithful  to  favor  them  or  to  join 
them  under  pain  of  ipso  facto  excommunication,  removable  only 
by  the  Holy  See.  Prelates,  sui>eriors,  Ordinaries  and  inquisitors 
were  ordered  to  inrjuire  against  and  prosecute  all  tr.onsgressors 
and  to  punish  them  cdmlignly  as  vehemently  sus]:>cft  of  heresy, 
for  all  of  which  he  granted  fuU  powers.'  Thus  the  only  aixuaation 
brought  against  Masonry  was  its  secrecy,  but  this  sutliced  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  heresy,  furnishing  to  the  Inquisition  a  fresh 
subject  for  its  activity. 

The  nature  of  the  condign  punishment  thus  threatenetl  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  tribunals,  but  a  standard  was  furnished 
by  an  edict  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  January  14,  1739, 
pronoimcing  irremissible  pain  of  death,  not  only  on  all  members 
lt)Ut  on  all  who  should  tempt  others  to  join  the  Order,  or  should 
rent  a  house  to  it  or  favor  it  in  any  other  way.  The  only  victim 
of  this  savage  decree  is  said  to  have  been  a  Frenchman  who 
wrote  a  book  on  Masonry;  it  is  true  that,  in  this  same  year,  1739, 
the  Inquisition  in  Florence  tortured  a  Mason  named  Crudeli, 
and  kept  him  in  prison  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  deatb- 


•  [Thor>]  Ada  Latomorum,  I,  35  (Paris,  1815). 
»  Builar.  Iloman.,  XV,  184. 
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penalty  was  a  matter  for  the  seciilar  authorities  and  in  Florence 
these  were  not  under  control.  Indeed,  when  the  Inquisition  offered 
pardon  for  self -denunciation,  and  a  hundred  crowns  for  infor- 
mation, and  made  several  arrests,  the  Grand-duke  interposed  and 
liberated  the  pris<jner8.'  Even  when  the  arch-impostor  Caghostro, 
b  1789,  ventured  to  found  a  lodge  in  Rome  and  was  tried  by 
the  Inquisition,  the  sentence,  rendered  April  7, 1791,  recited  that, 
although  he  had  incurred  the  death-penalty,  it  was  mercifully 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.*  He  was  accordingly  impris- 
oned in  the  castle  of  San  Leone  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  1795. 

The  Parlcment  of  Paris  refused  to  roister  the  bull  of  1738  and 
when,  in  1750,  the  jubilee  attracted  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Rome, 
so  many  had  to  seek  relief  from  the  excommunication  incurred 
under  it  that  Benedict  XIV  was  led  to  revive  it.  May  18,  1751, 
in  his  constitution  Providas,  pointing  out  moreover  the  injury  to 
the  purity  of  the  faith  arising  from  the  association  of  men  of 
different  beliefs,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  all  Catholic  princes  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See.*  When  thus,  without  provo- 
cation, Rome  declared  war  to  the  knife  against  the  new  organi- 
zation, it  naturally  became  hostile  to  Rome,  and  when  its  member- 
ship was  forbidden  to  the  faithful,  it  was  necessarily  confined  to 
those  who  were  either  indifferent  or  antagonistic  to  the  Roman 
faith. 

While  the  papal  commands  were  ignored  in  France,  they  had 
been  eagerly  welcomed  in  Spain.  The  bull  In  eminenti  received 
the  royal  exequatur  and  the  Inquisitor-general  Orbe  y  Larreategui 
published  it  in  an  edict,  October  11,  1738,  pointing  out  that  the 
Inquisition  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  tho  matter.  He  promised 
to  prosecute  with  the  utmost  severity  all  disobedience  to  the  bull, 
and  called  for  denunciations,  within  six  days,  of  all  infractions, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  and  of  two  hundred  ducats.  The 
edict  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  and  to  be  affixed  to  their 


'  Acta  Latflmorum,  I,  43-44. 

'  Compendio  dctla  \'ita  di  Giuseppe  Balnamo,  denominato  il  Conte  Cagliofltro, 
ehe  Bi  h  estratto  dal  Prooeaao  contra  dl  iui  fonnato  in  Roma  I'aimo  1790  (Ronut, 
1791). 

The  impwrtanoe  attached  to  the  case  is  indicntj-d  by  the  formal  removal  of 
the  seal  of  secrecy  and  tho  w.'mi-official  publication  of  the  volume.  The  edict 
imposiiiK  the  death-ptmalty  is  quoted  on  p.  80. 

'  BuJJar.  Bencd.  PP.  XIV,  111,  167  (Romas,  1761). 
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portals,  thus  giving  an  effective  advertisement  to  the  new  institu- 
tion by  conveying  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  to  a  population  thus 
far  happily  ignorant,' 

The  Inquisition,  however,  was  not  allowed  long  to  enjoy  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed,  for  Philip  V,  in  1740,  issued  an 
edict  under  whicli,  we  are  told,  a  number  of  Masons  were  sent  to 
the  galleys,  while  the  Inquisition  vmdicated  its  rights  by  breaking 
up  a  lodge  in  Madrid  and  punishing  its  members.'  There  was 
thus  established  a  cumulative  jurisdiction  which  continued,  for 
State  autocracy  and  Church  autocracy  were  alike  jealous  of  a 
aecret  organization  of  unknown  strength  which,  in  troublous 
times,  might  become  dangerous.  Fernando  VI  manifested  this 
by  a  pragmdtica  of  July  2,  1751,  *m  which  he  forbade  the  for- 
mation of  lodges  under  pain  of  the  royal  indignation  and  punish- 
ment at  the  royal  discretion;  all  judges  were  recjuired  to  report 
delinquents,  and  all  conunanders  of  armies  and  fleets  to  dismiss 
with  dishonor  any  culprits  discovered  in  the  st>rvice.  That,  in 
spite  of  these  repressive  measures,  Free-Masonry  was  spreading, 
may  be  assumed  from  the  pubUcation,  about  this  time,  of  two 
editions  of  a  little  book  against  it,  in  which  this  decree  is  embodied.* 
Padre  Feyjoo  assisted  in  advertising  the  Order  by  devoting  to  it 
a  letter  in  which,  with  gentle  satire,  he  treated  it  as  a  hobgoblin, 
imposuig  on  public  credulity  with  false  pretences,  although  there 
might  be  evil  spirits  among  tlie  harmless  ones.* 

The  Inqui-sition  meanwhile  was  not  idle,  though  it  did  not 
imitate  the  sf^verity  of  the  papal  government  or  of  the  royal  edicts. 
In  1744  the  iladrid  tribunal  sentenced,  to  abjiuation  de  levi  and 
banishment  from  Spain,  Don  Francisco  Aurion  de  Roscobel, 
rCanon  of  Quintanar,  for  Free-Masonry;  in  175G  the  same  tribunal 
prescribed  reconciliation  for  Domingo  de  Otas  and,  in  1757,  a 
Frenchman  named  Toumon  escaped  with  a  year's  detention  and 
banishment  from  Spain,  although,  by  endeavoring  to  induce  his 


'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  V,  fol.  280. 

•  Acta  Lutomorum,  I,  47. 

•  Fray  Joseph  Tomibia,  Centinela  contra  Francs  MaaBones,  Scgunda  Edioion, 
Madrid,  17.54.  From  the  dates  of  the  approbatioos  it  would  appear  that  the  first 
edition  was  issued  in  1751  or  1752. 

•  Feyjoo,  Cartas,  T.  IV,  Cart.  r\i.  This  letter  must  have  been  written  between 
1751  and  1754,  as  it  alludes  to  tlio  Centinelr.,  while  the  second  edition  of  the  latter 
alludes  to  the  letter.  Feyjoo  refers  to  another  recent  book  on  the  enibject  by 
Frav  Juan  de  la  Madre  de  Dios,  which  I  have  not  seeu. 
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employees  to  join  the  Order,  he  was  reckoned  as  a  dogmatizer.' 
Another  case  about  the  same  time  reveals  a  strange  iiidiflerence, 
possibly  attributable  to  hesitation  in  attacking  a  dependent  of 
a  powerful  minister.  A  priest  named  Joachin  Pareja  presented 
himself,  April  19,  1746,  to  the  ToItNio  tribunjJ  and  related  that 
when,  in  1742,  he  accompanied  the  Infante  PheUpe  to  Italy,  he 
lay  for  some  months  in  Antibes,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Antonio  de  Rosellon,  gentleman  of  tlie  elmmber  to  the  Marquis 
of  la  Enscnada,  who  talked  freely  to  him  about  Free-Masonry,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  had  but  recently  learned  that  Free- 
Masons  were  an  infernal  sect,  condemned  by  a  papal  bull,  and  he 
hatl  made  haste  to  denounce  Rosellon.  No  action  was  taken  for 
eighteen  months  when,  on  October  13,  1747,  the  tribunal  asked 
the  Madrid  inciuisitora  to  examine  Rosellon,  after  consulting  the 
Suprema.  The  Suprema  promptly  scolded  it  for  its  remissness 
and  ordered  it  to  make  inquiry  of  other  tribunals;  the  custonmry 
interrogations  were  sent  around  with  negative  results  and,  on 
January  8,  1748,  the  fiscal  reported  accorduigly;  there  was  but 
one  witness  and  therefore  he  recommended  suspension,  wliich 
was  duly  voted.  Some  twenty  months  passed  away  when  sud- 
denly, September  7,  1751,  the  Suprema  recuiTed  to  the  matter  and 
wrote  to  Toledo  demanding  a  report.  Toledo  waited  for  more 
than  a  month  and  then,  on  October  lOlh,  re|jlied  that  it  referred 
the  whole  affair  to  the  Madrid  tribunal  as  Pareja  and  Rosellon 
were  both  in  that  city.*    Tliis  probably  ended  the  case. 

Free-Masonry  was  growing  and  extending  itself  th'-oughout 
'infiueutial  circles.  In  1760  the  Gran  Logia  ecpanola  was  organized 
and  independence  of  London  was  established;  in  1780  this  was 
changed  to  a  Grand  Orient,  symbolical  Masonry  being  subordi- 
nated to  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  this  we  ai'e  told  that  such  men  as 
Aranda,  Camponianes,  Rodriguez,  Nava  del  Rio,  Salazar  y  Valle, 
Joveilanos,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Marquis  of  ValdeUrias,  the 
Count  of  Montijo  and  others  were  active;  that  the  ndnisters  of 


'  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inq„  Lib.  879,  fol.  301  B;  Lib.  1024,  fol  10.— Llorente, 
Hist,  crft.,  cap.  XLt,  art  ii,  n.  10-16. 
*  Archive  hist,  nacionol,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  108,  n.  1. 

The  Port uguesw^  Inquisition  was  as  prompt  as  the  Spanish.     See  "The  Suffer- 

ags  of  John  Coustos  for  Free-ma8onr>',"  London,  17-10,  and  it  continued  after 

the  reforms  of  Pombal,  aa  appears  from  "A  Narrative  of  the  Peraecutiun  of 

Hippolrto  Joseph  da  Costa  Pcrcira  Furtado  de  Mendoza. ..  .for  the  pretended 

cn'roB  of  Free-nmaoarv,"  2  vols.,  London,  1811. 
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rlos  III  were  mostly  Masons  and  that  to  them  was  attributable 

[the  energetic  action  jigainst  Jesuitism  aud  Ultramontanism.'     To 

^•what  extent  this  is  true,  it  would  be  inipossible  to  spealc  positively, 
)ut  unquestionably  Masonry  afforded  a  refuge  for  the  modern 
spirit  in  which  to  develop  itself  against  the  oppreasive  Obscu- 
rantism of  the  Inquisition. 

A  disturbing  element  was  furnished  by  Cagliostro  who,  in  his 
two  visits  to  Spain,  founded  the  lodge  Espafia,  in  competition  with 
the  Grand  Orient.  This  attracted  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
and  grew  to  be  revolutionary  in  character.    It  waa  the  centre  of 

i^e  foolish  republican  conspiracy  of  1790,  known  as  the  conspiracy 
of  San  Bias,  from  tlic  day  si'l(?ctt'd  fur  the  outlireuk.  Arms  were 
collected  in  the  lodge,  but  the  plot  was  betrayed  to  the  police; 

.three  of  the  leaders  were  condemned  to  death  but,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  French  ambassador,  the  sentence  was  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life.    The  chiefs  were  deported  to  La^jtiayra 

.where  they  captured  the  sympathies  of  their  guards  and  were 
enabled  to  escape.  In  1797  they  organized  a  frcah  conspiracy  in 
Caraccaa,  but  it  was  discovered  and  six  of  those  implicated  were 
executed.' 

In  the  troubled  times  that  followed,  the  revolutionary  section 

[of  Masonry  naturally  developed,  at  the  expense  of  the  conserva- 

Itive.  There  i.s  probably  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  French 
occupation  waa  assisted  by  the  organization  of  the  independent 
lodges  under  Miguel  de  Aaanza,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Carlos  IV, 
who  was  grand  master.     The  ensuing  war  was  favorable  to  the 

'  growth  of  the  Order.  The  French  armies  s<juglit  to  establish  lodges 
in  order  to  popularize  the  "intrusive"  government,  while  the 
English  forces  on  their  side  did  the  same,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
were  honeycombed  with  the  trincheras,  or  intrenchmeuts,  as  these 
military  lodges  were  called. 

With  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  liberation  of  the  papacy, 
Pius  Vn  made  haste  to  repeat  the  denunciation  of  Masonry.  He 
issued,  August  16,  1814,  a  decree  against  its  infernal  conventicles, 
subversive  of  thrones  and  religion.     He  lamented  that,  in  the  dis- 

[turl.>ances  of  recent  years,  the  salutary  edicts  of  lus  predecessors 
jad  been  forgotten  and  that  Masonry  had  spread  everywhere. 
To  their  spiritual  penalties  he  added  temporal  punishments — 

^«harp  corporal  affliction,  with  heavy  fines  and  confiscation,  and 


•  Tirado  y  Rojas,  I,  269-73,  354. 


»  Ibidem,  \,  Yl^-*,  -aV-^,^^- 
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he  oflFered  rewards  for  informers.  This  decree  was  approved  by 
Fernando  VII  and  was  embodied  in  an  edict  of  the  Inquisition, 
January  2,  1815,  offering  a  Term  of  Grace  of  fifteen  days,  during 
which  penitents  woiild  be  received  and  after  which  the  full  rigor 
of  the  laws,  secular  and  canonical,  would  be  enforced.  Appar- 
ently the  result  was  inconsiderable  for,  on  February  10th,  the  term 
was  extended  until  Pentecost  (May  14th)  and  inviolable  secrecy 
was  promised.'  Fernando  had  not  waited  for  this  but  had  already 
prohibited  Masonry  under  the  penalties  attaching  to  crimes  of 
the  first  order  against  the  State  and,  in  pursuance  of  this,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1814,  twenty-five  arrests  had  been  made  for  suspicion 
of  membership.' 

Thus,  as  before,  there  was  cumulative  jurisdiction  over  Masonry. 
The  time  hud  pji-ssed  for  competencias  between  the  Inquisition 
and  the  royal  courts;  it  was  too  closely  identified  with  the  State 
to  indulge  in  quarrels,  but  still  there  was  jealous  susceptibility  and 
self-aissertion.  As  early  as  1815  this  showed  itself  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Diego  Dilicado,  pari.sh  priest  of  Stui  Jorje  in  Corufia, 
because  he  had  report,ed  the  existence  there  of  a  lodge  to  the  public 
authorities  and  not  to  the  Inquisition.'  Several  cases,  in  1817, 
show  that  when  a  culprit  wjis  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  royal 
courts,  the  Incjui.sition  insisted  on  superadding  a  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  its  own.  Thus  when  Jean  Rost,  a  Frenchman, 
was  sent  to  the  presi<iio  of  Ceuta  by  the  ehancelleiy  of  Granada, 
the  Seville  tribunal  also  tried  him  and  ordered  his  confinement 
in  the  prison  of  the  ]>residio,  at  th*^  same  time  demanding  from  the 
chanceller}'  the  Masonic  title  and  insignia  of  the  prisoner  and 
whatever  else  appertained  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.* 
The  Madrid  tribunal.  May  8,  1817,  sentenced  Albert  Leclerc,  a 
Frenchman,  for  Free-Masonry;  he  had  already  been  tried  and  con- 
victed by  the  royal  court  and  a  courteous  note  was  addressed,  as 
in  other  simitar  cases,  to  the  Alcalde  tie  Ca.'^a  y  Corte,  to  have  him 
brought  to  the  secret  pri-son,  for  the  performance  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises under  a  confessor  commissioned  to  instruct  him  in  the  errors 
of  Masonry,  and  to  absolve  him  from  the  censures  incurred,  after 
which  he  would  be  returned  to  the  alcalde  for  the  e.xecution  of  his 


'  Archivo  de  Sim&ncas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1473;  Lib.  659. 
'  Acta  Latooiorum,  I,  265. 

•  Archvio  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  890. 

*  Ihidan,  Lib.  43S';  Lib.  800. 
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sentence  of  banishment.  So,  in  July  1817,  the  Santiago  tribunal 
collected  evidence  against  Manuel  Llnrente,  sergeant  of  Grena- 
diers, and  the  Suprema  directed  that,  as  soon  as  the  secular  trial 
was  finished,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  again  and  tried  by  the 
tribunal.' 

For  this  punctiliousness  there  was  the  excuse  that  the  papal 
decrees  rendered  Masonry  an  ecclesiastical  crime  involving  excom- 
munication, of  which  the  temporal  courts  could  take  no  cognizance. 
This  duplication  of  punishment  may  possibly  explain  the  extreme 
variation  in  the  severity  of  the  penalties  inflicted.  In  1818  the 
Madrid  tribunal  sentenced  Antonio  Catala,  ca[)tain  in  the  volunteer 
regiment  of  Barbastro,  to  a  very  moderate  punishment,  alleging 
as  a  reason  his  prolonged  imprisoimieiit  and  ill-health.  The 
Suprema  sent  back  the  sentence  for  revision,  when  the  abjuration 
was  changed  from  de  levi  to  dc  rehementi.  Then  the  Suprema 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  condemned  him  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks  for  four  yeans'  service  in  the  regiment  of 
Ceuta,  which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  four  years  of  presidich  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1819,  the  sentence  was  confirmed  of  Martin  de 
Bernardo,  which  was  merely  tn  abjuration  de  hri,  absolution  ad 
cautelam,  a  month's  reclusion  and  spiritual  penances.  Greater 
severity  might  surely  have  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  priest, 
Vicente  Penliguera,  conmiissioncr  of  the  Toledo  tribunal,  when, 
in  1817,  the  Madrid  tribunal  suggested  tliat,  in  view  of  his  notorious 
Free-Masonry  and  irregular  conduct,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
office  and  insignia  and  of  the  fuero  of  the  Inquisition.  To  this 
the  Suprema  jissentcd  and  with  this  he  escaped.' 

It  casts  doubt  upon  the  reported  extent  of  Free-Masonry  that, 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition,  the  number  of  cases 
was  so  small.  From  17S0  to  1815  they  amount  in  all  only  to 
nineteen.  Then,  in  1816,  there  is  a  sudden  increase  to  twenty- 
five;  in  1817  there  are  fourteen,  hi  1818  nine  and  in  1819  seven,* 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  890.  '  Ibidem. 

•  Archivo  hist,  nacioiial,  Lnq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 

In  this  liat  b  not  included  the  curious  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Havana,  Juan  Jos6 
LDfas  de  La  Espada  y  Landa,  aGCu.sed  of  I'' re**- Masonry  in  C'ul)a  by  the  zealous 
Tnquisitor  Eluaua  in  1S1.5.  The  matter  wfts  transferred  to  Spain  and  was  8U»- 
pcndcd  November  11,  1S19  (J.  T.  Medina.  La  lnt|ui.sicion  dc  Castagena  de  las 
Indias,  p.  410).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  position  of  the 
good  bishop,  who  retained  liis  see  until  his  death,  Sept.  12,  1832  (Gams,  Seriea 
Episcopp.,  p.  152). 
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Possibly  there  may  have  been  others  tried  by  the  civil  or  niihtary 
courts,  which  escaped  inquisitorial  action,  but,  in  view  of  its  jealous 
care  of  its  jurisdiction,  these  cannot  have  been  numerous. 

Yet  all  authorities  of  the  period  agree  that,  under  the  Rfisto: 
tion,  Masonry  flourished  and  spread,  especially  in  the  army 
that  it  was  the  efficient  source  of  the  many  plots  wliich  disturbed 
Femando's  equanimity,  and  that  tlie  revolution  of  1S20  was  its 
work,  backed  by  the  widespread  popular  discontent  aroused  by  the 
oppression  and  inefficiency  of  his  rule.  When,  in  January,  1820, 
the  movement  was  started  by  the  troops  destmed  for  America, 
in  their  cantonments  near  C^diz,  there  was  a  lodge  in  every 
regiment.  Riego,  who  led  the  revolt,  was  a  Mason,  and  so  was 
the  Count  of  la  Bisbal  who  ensured  its  success  when,  at  Ocafia, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  command  the  troops  gathered  for  its 
suppresjsion,  he  caused  them  to  proclaim  the  Constitution.  At 
Santiago,  the  first  act  of  the  revolutionaries  was  to  sack  the  Inqui- 
sition and  to  liberate  the  Count  of  Montijo,  grand  master  of  the 
Masonic  organizations,  who  lay  in  the  secret  prison.' 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  see  the  ruinous  part  played 
by  Free-Masonry,  and  its  offHhoot  the  Comuneros,  during  the  brief 
constitutional  epoch  from  1820  to  1823.  With  the  restoration  of 
absolutism  the  Comuneros  di8ai)peared  and  Masons  became  the 
object  of  persecution  far  severer  than  that  of  the  Inquisition. 
They  were  subjected  to  the  military  commissions  set  up  everj^where 
throughout  Spam,  and  those  who  would  not  come  forward  and 
denounce  themselves  were  declared,  by  an  order  of  October  9, 
1824,  to  be  punishable  with  death  and  confiscation.' 


J\1D 


'  Tirado  y  RA);as,  II,  46,  72-3,  81-88. — Miraflon's,  Apuntes  historioo-orf t icoe, 
p.  28.— Modesto  Lafucnt*;,  Hist,  dc  Espafla,  XXIX,  213-15,  333-^. 

The  "  Momoirs  of  Don  Juan  van  Halen"  (London,  1830)  which  had  on  cxlon- 
aive  circulation  in  many  lanj^agea,  are  of  no  historical  valiio  He  was  a  it-al 
poraonaso  however,  whoHC  dextrous  treachery  in  deserting  the  Frwich,  in  1814, 
is  described  by  Toreno  CHiatorfa  del  Llevamiento  etc.,  HI,  323).  lu  1S22  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mina  in  Catalonia  (ilenioriaa  del  Gen.  Espoa  y  Mina, 
HI,  7)  and,  in  1S3S,  wa^  in  high  comroaiid  in  Valencia  (Manifestacion  del  Gen. 
C6rdova,  p.  13). 

In  ISIS  his  name  occurs  as  on  trial  in  Toledo  (not  in  Madrid,  as  he  represents) 
and  llie  charge  was  impeding  the  Incjuisition,  not  Maaoory  aiid  Conspiracy — 
Catllogo  de  las  causas  etc.,  p.  131  (.Madrid,  1003). 

'  [Martinex  de  la  Rosa]  Ebiamea  crftico  de  las  Revolucionca  do  EspaCA,  1, 417-18 
(Paria,  1837). 
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In  the  earlier  period,  Spanish  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  been 
little  troubled  mth  free-thinking,  nor,  when  this  was  encountered, 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  visited  with  the  same  vhkdiotiveness  as 
Protestantism.  From  a  temporal  point  of  view,  it  was  lens  danger- 
ous, and  the  denial  of  God  was  an  offence  less  than  the  denial 
of  papal  supremacy.  In  an  auto  at  Toledo,  Nchveinber  8,  1654, 
tlxere  appeared  Don  Francisco  de  Vega  \'inero,  characterizetl  as 
"hercge  apostata,  ateista,"  who  escaped  with  reconciliation,  con- 
fiscation, ten  years  of  prison  and  three  years  of  exile  from  Toledo, 
Madrid  and  Renedo.'  The  intellectual  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France,  however,  could  not  but  awake  an  echo  in 
Spain,  despite  the  severity  of  censorsliip,  and  the  quaranthie  at 
the  ports.  There  was  a  steady  infiltration  of  liberalism,  political 
and  spiritual;  Spaniards  of  culture  who  travelled,  or  wlao  were 
Bent  abroad  on  missions,  returned  with  enlarged  horizons  of 
thought,  and  could  not  but  compare  the  backwardness  of  their 
native  land  with  the  activity,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  more  tlie  writings  of  the  fashionable 
philosophers  of  Franco  were  denounced,  the  greater  became  the 
curiosity  to  examine  them.  A  reactionary  writer  tells  us  that 
the  works  of  Filangieri,  Rousseau,  Mably,  Condillac,  Pereira, 
Febrouius  (Ilontheini)  and  Scipione  de'Ricci  had  full  circulation 
in  the  universities  and  colleges.  Some  professors  taught  many  of 
their  principles,  the  students  were  infected  luid  tliis  moral  pestilence 
extended  rapidly  without  attracting  due  attention.'  The  Abb6 
Clement  found,  in  1768,  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
his  Jansenizing  mission  was  the  secret  tolerance  and  indifferentism ; 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  how  great  were  the  evidences  of  incred- 
ulity, united  with  all  the  externals  of  devotion,  even  under  the 
oppression  of  habitual  dread  of  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition.' 


'  Archive  hist,  uacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
'  V^Im,  AjKtlogi'a  del  Altar  y  del  Trono,  I,  41. 
»  aC'mcnt,  Journal,  II,  89. 
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Thus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  decadent 
activity  of  the  Holy  Office  found  a  new  heresy  to  combat,  which 
it  styled  Pliilosophisni  or  Naturalism. 

The  leading  ministers  of  Carlos  III,  such  as  Aranda,  Cam- 
pomanes,  Roda  and  Floridablanca,  were  shrewdly  suspected  of 
sympathy  with  these  dangerous  speculations,  but  the  time  had 
passed  when  the  Marquis  of  ^■illftnueva  could  be  arrested  and 
prosecuted  without  the  assent  of  the  king.  It  was  safer  to  make 
examples  of  men  not  thus  protected  but  yet  sufficiently  conspic- 
uous to  serve  as  warnings.  Such  a  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Luis  Castel- 
lanos,  health-fjffirer  of  the  port  of  C'adiz — a  free-thinker  calling 
himself  a  philoS()i)her,  an  agnostic  who  professed  to  know  nothuig 
of  God  and  who  probably  was  indiscreet  in  airing  his  opinions. 
On  his  trial  by  the  Seville  tribunal  he  at  first  denied,  but  subse- 
quently he  confessed  and  begged  for  mercy.  On  June  30,  1776, 
an  auto  with  open  doors  was  held  in  the  cha|jel  of  the  castle  of 
Triana,  at  which  were  |)resent,  doubtless  by  invitation  that  could 
not  be  decUned,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Ceh,  the  Count  of  Torrejon 
and  innumerable  other  distinguisheci  personages,  at  which  Castel- 
lanos  was  sentenced  to  abjuration  and  confiscation,  to  wear  a 
sanbenito  de  dos  aspas  and  tu  serve  for  ten  years  in  the  hospital 
of  the  presidio  of  Oran — a  severity  which  emphasizes  the  dread 
inspired  by  this  negation  of  opinion.* 

Contemporary  with  this  was  a  case  of  more  far-reaching  influ- 
ence. Pablo  Olavide,  a  young  lawyer  of  Lima  and  judge  in  the 
Audiencia,  distinguished  himself  in  the  teirible  earthcjuake  of 
1746  and  was  made  custodian  of  the  treasures  dug  from  the  iiiins. 
After  satisfying  those  who  could  prove  their  claims,  he  employed 
the  remainder  in  building  a  church  and  a  theatre,  Tliere  were 
disappointed  claimants  who  carried  their  complaints  to  Madrid. 
Olavide  was  summoned  thither,  disbarred,  condemned  to  pay 
various  sums  and  imprisoned.  His  hetdth  failing,  lie  was  allowed 
to  go  to  Leganes,  where  he  contracted  marriage  with  Isabel  de 
los  Rios,  whose  two  successive  husbands  had  left  her  large  for- 
tunes. He  was  remarkably  intelligent,  brilliant  in  society,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  wife's  money,  he  speedily  acquired  prominent 
social  position.  He  travelled  and  in  France  he  formed  relations 
with  Voltaire   and  Rousseau,  with  whom  he   maintained  corre- 


'  Archivo  municipal  de  Sevilla,  Seccion  especial,  Siglo  XVIII,  Letra  A,  Tomo 
4,  n.  55. 
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f^pondence.  Aranda,  who  secretly  sympathized  with  him  in  this, 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  ]X)wer  and  became  liis  warm  friend, 
seeking  to  use  his  abilities  in  tiic  projects  on  foot  to  elevate  Spain 
from  its  condition  of  poverty  and  misery. 

Practical  statesmen  had  long  recognized  as  a  serious  evil  the 
baldios,  or  extensive  and  numerous  tracts  of  uncultivated  land, 
uaeless  for  all  puqwses  except  as  pastura|i;e  for  the  migratory 
flocks  of  the  Mesla,  that  powerful  comliinfition  of  sheep-owners 
who  had  secured  legislation  restricting  all  cultivation  that  inter- 
fered with  their  privileges.  As  early  as  1749  the  Marquis  of  la 
Ensenada  had  entertained  j)rojects  of  introducing  colonies  of 
foreignere  to  occupy  these  idle  lands;  in  1766  the  idea  was  revived 
and  Nvex'ios  Pohladmies,  as  they  were  called,  were  established  in 
various  places.  A  contract  was  made  to  bring  six  thousand  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Catholics  and  establish  them  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  along  the  main  road  from  Madrid 
to  Cddiz — a  wild  and  rugged  countrj',  the  haunt  of  highway 
robbers.  Campomanes  drew  up  the  plan,  under  which  establish- 
ments of  the  religious  Orders  were  absolutely  prohibited ;  the  set- 
tlers were  to  have  pastors  of  their  own  race;  all  spiritual  affairs 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  tlie  parish  priests,  subject  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  dreaded  Mesta  was  not  allowed  to  intrude. 
Olavide  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  colony,  and  was  also 
made  assi»tente,  or  goverjior  of  Seville. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  project  with  enthusiasm,  labored  with 
intelligent  acti\nty,  overcame  the  initial  difficulties  and  for  some 
years  success  seemed  assuretl.  Gtadually  however  trouble  arose 
with  the  Capuchin  friars  who  had  acconii)anied  the  colonists  as 
their  priests.  Friar  Roniuald  of  Kreiburg,  the  prefect  of  the  group, 
was  a  disturbing  element,  involve<I  in  quarrels  with  the  episcopal 
officials;  frirtion  sprang  up  between  him  and  Olavide,  which 
developed  into  hatred,  and  the  Inquisition  furnished  ready  means 
for  gratifying  malevolence.  In  September,  1775,  Roniuald  pre- 
sented a  fonnal  denunciation  of  the  Superintendent  as  an  atheist 
and  materialist,  who  was  in  corresjKjudence  with  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  who  read  prohibited  books,  denied  the  miracles,  and 
held  that  non-Catholics  could  be  saved.  Ample  details  were 
furnished  of  his  irreligious  walk  and  conversation,  some  of  which 
indicate  the  points  on  which  quarrels  had  arisen — not  res<irting 
to  prayer  and  good  works  to  avert  calamities,  forbidding  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  tempests,  wanting  corpses  buried  in  cemeteries 
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rather  than  in  churches,  and  defending  the  Copemican  system 
condemned  by  the  Church.  Olavide's  protector,  Aranda,  had 
fallen  from  power  in  1773  and  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost 
by  the  Inquisition  of  striking  at  a  man,  conspicuous  enough  to 
serve  as  a  terrifying  example,  and  yet  who,  as  a  "kinless  loon," 
had  no  influential  family  behind  him.  Besides,  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Poblaciones  had  aroused  the  hostility  of  two  influential 
classes — ^the  frians  whose  p.stnblishnipnta  were  excluded  and  the 
Mesta  whose  flocks  were  not  allowed  to  ravage  the  fields. 

It  shows  the  decadence  of  the  Inquisition  that  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  prosecute  was  sought  and  obtained.     Olavide  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  towards  the  end  of  1775,  on  a  pretext;  after  some 
delay  he  realized  the  situation  and  sought  the  protection  of  Manuel 
de  Roda,  then  minister  of  Gracia  y  Justicia,  who  was  too  vulnerable 
himself  to  compromise  his  owti  safety,  and  who  merely  wrote  to 
Inquisitor-general  Beltran  a  note  Bfjeaking  favorably  of  Olavide. 
The  Madrid  tribunal  moved  with  deliberation,  for  it  was  not 
until  November  14,  1776,  that  Olavide  was  arrested.     For  two 
years  he  disappeared  from  human  sight.    Seventy-two  witneaaes 
were  examined,  and  the  fiscal  accumulated  a  formidable  array  of 
a  hundred   and   sixty-six   heretical    propositions.     He  admitted 
imprudent  talk,  while  denying  all  lapse  from  the  fwth,  but  he  con- 
fessed enough  for  the  inquisitors  to  jtssume  that  he  secretly  cherished 
the  opinions  of  the  fashionable  philosophy,  and  his  condemnation 
was  inevitable.     We  are  told  that  a  public  auto  was  desired,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  warning,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  occasion 
scarce  justified  such  a  solenmity,  and  the  Roman  Inquisition 
was  consulted  which  suggested  thai  the  purpose  would  be  answered 
by  a  private  auto  with  a  large  number  of  spectators.     It  was  held, 
November  24,  1778,  in  the  audience-chamber,  after  inviting — 
invitations  equivalent  to  commands — Camponianes  and  numer- 
ous prominent  nobles,  statesmen  and  others  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  Olavide,  or  were  suspected  of  philosophism,  so  that 
when  he  was  brought  in  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  hiai 
friends  a.^aenibled  to  witness  his  humiliation.    For  three  houtM 
he  listened  to  the  long-drawii  recital  of  all  the  heretical  propositions^ 
proved  against  him  by  the  witnesses,  to  wliich  he  responded  by 
ejaculating  "I  never  have  lost  the  faith  although  the  fiscal  saygj 
so."    Then  followed  the  sentence,  pronouncing  him  a  convicted! 
heretic,  a  rotten  member  of  the  Church,  and  condemning  him  to 
reconcilJatioD,  confiscation,  and  banishment  for  ever  for  forty 
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leagues  from  Madrid  and  all  royal  residences,  the  king;donis  of 
Lima,  Andalusia  and  the  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Moreua,  to  reclusion 
for  eight  years  in  a  convent  and  to  the  customary  disabilities  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  to  the  fifth  generation.  This  tre- 
mendous severity  so  overcame  hini  that  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
floor.  A  distant  convent  at  Gerona  was  selected  for  his  confine- 
ment; in  1780,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  he  waa  allowed  to  visit 
a  watering-place,  front  wliich  he  escaped  to  France,  n(jt  without, 
it  is  said,  the  secret  connivance  of  the  court,  although,  when  his 
extradition  was  demanded,  he  sought  safety  in  Geneva.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  France,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine;  adversity  brought  a  change  of 
heart  and,  in  1798,  he  published  anonymously  at  Valencia  Ida 
"  El  Evangelic  en  Triunfo,  6  Historia  de  un  Filosofo  disengafiado," 
which  had  an  enormous  circulation  and  so  impreaeed  Inquisitor- 
general  Lf)renzana  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Spain.  He 
was  offered  restoration  to  his  positions,  but  he  was  disillusioned 
with  the  world;  he  retired  to  Baeza,  devoting  himself  to  good 
works  and  dying  in  1804.' 

The  Inquisition  had  not  miscalculated  the  salutaiy  influence 
of  the  example.  Don  Felipe  Samaniego,  Archdeacon  of  Pam- 
peluna,  Knight  of  Santiago  and  member  of  the  Royal  Council, 
was  one  of  those  constrained  to  be  pres(?nt,  and  was  so  friglitened 
that  the  ne.vt  day  he  denounced  himself  to  the  tribunal  as  a  reader 
of  prohibited  books,  of  wliich  he  presented  a  long  list.  This,  he 
said,  had  led  him  to  religious  doubt  but,  on  serious  reflection,  he 


'  In  this  celebrated  caao  I  have  relied  chiefly  on  Ferrer  del  Rio,  //wtf.  del 
Beinadode  Carlos  III,  Lib.  iv,  cap.  i,  and  on  Men^iidei  y  Felayo,  Htierodoxog, 
ni,  20S  aqq.  See  alst)  Llorente,  Hist,  crit.,  cap.  xxvi,  art.  iii,  n.  13,  35,  and 
Puigblanch,  La  Imjuifiicion  sin  Mascara,  p.  295. 

Fn-qui-ut  reference  was  made  to  Olavide  in  the  debates  ol  the  C6rtea  of  Cddix 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Inquiaition.  SeOor  Mexia  stated  that  he  had  iiisited 
him  at  Baeaa;  that  the  Triunfo  was  merely  a  traniilation  of  the  Abb6  Lamour- 
ettes  Delicea  de  la  Religion  (Paris,  1788)  somewhat  enlai;ged,  with  the  addition 
of  a  politico-economical  portion,  derived  from  the  Ami  den  llmnmes  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mirabcau, — Discusion  del  Proyecto  aobre  U  Inquiaicion,  pp.  2.'>4r-5. 
(Cddiz,  1813). 

In  1831  De  Custine  says  that  there  wna  little  remaining  of  the  prosperous 
colony  founded  by  Olavide  (L'Espagne  soua  Ferdinand  VTI,  II,  63-107),  but 
Im  Carolina,  the  principal  town,  liad.  in  1877,  6474  inhabitants.  The  district 
has  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  \nctory  of  Las  Navaa  de  Tolos^,  in 
1212,  and  of  the  surrender  of  Boilea  in  1808. 
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had  resolved  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  he  asked 
to  be  absolve<I  ad  cauUlam.  He  was  turned  to  account  by  being 
re«iuired  to  submit  a  sworn  statement  aa  tt)  where  and  how  he  had 
procured  the  books,  how  long  he  had  held  these  views,  who  had 
taught  him,  witli  whom  had  he  discussed  these  matters,  and  who 
had  refuted  or  accepk-d  his  opinions.  This  brought  out  a  detailed 
confession  compromising  almost  all  the  learned  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  court — Aranda,  Floridablanca,  Campomancs,  O'Reilly, 
Lacy,  the  Duke  of  Ahiiodovar  and  many  others  of  high  position. 
Prosecutions  were  institute<l  against  them  all,  but  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness  was  insufficient  and  the  power  of  those  impli- 
cated was  so  great  that  the  tribunal  was  content  to  let  the  eases 
remain  in  suspense.' 

Offenders  less  conspicuous  were  less  fortunate,  and  numerous 
cases  attested  the  restjlve  of  the  Inquisition  to  crusli  out  the  new 
ideas.  It  was  merciful  to  Benito  Bails,  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  long  in  u.se,  for  a  neice 
was  allowed  to  enter  with  him  the  secret  pristin  and  take  care  of 
him,  as  he  was  aged  and  crippled  in  all  his  limbs.  Before  the 
publication  of  evidence  he  confessed  to  havuig  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  God  and  as  to  immortality,  but  that  solitude 
and  reflection  had  removed  them,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  abjure 
and  accept  penance.  As  rcelusion  in  a  convent  woidd  have  de- 
prived him  of  the  care  of  his  iicice,  his  house  was  charitably 
assigned  to  him  as  a  prison,  with  various  spiritual  penances.'  A 
more  suggestive  case  was  that  of  Doct<jr  Gregorio  de  Vicente, 
professor  of  philosn])hy  in  the  University  of  Valladolid,  for  certain 
theses  in  which  were  discovered  twenty  propositions  savoring  of 
"naturalism,"  and  for  a  sermon  in  which  he  argued  that  true 
religion  consisted  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  not  in  external 
observance.  For  eight  years  he  laj'  in  tlie  secret  prison,  but  it 
chanced  that  he  had  an  uncle  who  was  an  inquisitor  of  Santiago, 
whose  influence  induced  the  Valladolid  tribunal  at  length,  in  1801, 
to  pronounce  him  insane,  while  condenming  lus  propositions.  On 
his  release,  however,  he  gave  such  evidence  of  sanity  that  the 
tribunal  felt  obliged  to  arrest  him  again  and  repeat  his  trial. 
Tliis  time  a  year  of  incarceration  sufficed;  he  abjured  his  errors 
publicly  and  accepted  certain  penances.* 


'  Lloreute.  Hist,  crft.,  cap.  xxvi,  art.  iii,  n.  42.  •  Ibidem,  n.  10. 

'  Ibidem,  cap.  xxv,  art.  i,  n.  112. — Mendndez  y  Pelayo,  III,  265, 
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A  case  which  excited  much  attention  was  that  of  D.  Ramon  de 
Salaa,  a  prominent  man  of  lotU^rs  and  professor  in  Salamanca, 
imprisoned  in  1796,  on  the  charge  of  entertaining  the  errors  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  other  exponents  of  the  new  philosophy. 
He  adinittnl  that  he  had  read  their  works,  but  only  for  the.  purpose 
of  confuting  them,  which  lie  hud  done  publicly  and  in  writing. 
The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  his  trial  differ  irrecou- 
cileably,  but  it  appears  that  the  prosecution  was  the  result  of  pri- 
vate enmity  on  the  part  of  men  high  in  office,  and  that  Salas  had 
powerful  protectors  who  induced  Carlos  IV  to  evoke  the  case, 
after  he  had  been  condemned.  This  invasion  of  Inquisitorial 
jurisdiction  led  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  lucjuisitor-general 
Lorenzana,  which  caused  Queen  Maria  Luisa  to  exclaim  to  him 
"It  is  you,  hypocrite,  and  the  like  of  you  who  cause  the  revolutions 
of  Europe."  Not  only  was  the  sentence  anmilled  and  Salas  was 
liberated,  but  a  royal  order  was  obtauied  that  in  future  no  arrest 
should  l)e  made  without  previously  consulting  the  king.  This 
was  duly  drawn  up,  but  Vallejo,  Archbishop  of  Santijigo  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Salas, 
had  sufficient  influence  with  Godoy  to  procure  its  withdrawal.' 

This  case  illustrates  the  struggle  on  foot  between  the  forces  of 
conservatism  and  progress,  in  which  the  Inquisition,  as  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  former,  was  not  always  successful.  The  propaga- 
tors of  the  new  ideas  were  difficult  tu  silence.     Even  under  Carlos 

III,  we  are  told  that  in  1785-G  there  apjx-ared  in  Saragossa  essays 
scandalizing  to  the  faithful,  for  they  sought  to  establish  that  celi- 
bacy is  prejudicial  to  the  State,  that  vows  of  religion  should  be 
po8tp>oned  to  the  age  of  24,  that  the  Church  had  customs  detri- 
mental to  the  State  and  that  its  abua^s  and  su|X!rstition3  should 
be  suppressed.  Apparently  the  Inquisition  took  no  steps  to  vin- 
dicate the  faith,  and  when  Fray  Diego  de  Ciidiz,  at  the  request  of 
many  ecclesiastics,  preached  against  these  subversive  propositions, 
he  was  obliged  to  Hy  and  even  then  he  was  pursued  by  the  wratii 
of  the  innovators.'     Under  the  anomalous  goveniment  of  Carlos 

IV,  constant  changes  in  the  ministry  and  the  fluctuating  whims 
of  his  favorite  Godoy,  who  liked  to  pose  as  the  patron  of  lettei-a 


'  Llorente,  c»p.  xxv,  art.  i,  n.  89. — Art.  dc  vfrificr  les  Dates  depuis  I'ann^e 
1770,  III,  355.— Modegto  Lafuente,  Hiat.  Gen.  XXll,  127.— Cf.  Rodrigo,  Hist, 
verdadera,  III.  3(>5.— Discuaion  del  Proyecto,  p.  464  (Cadiz.  1813). 

*  V61ez,  .\poIogfa,  I,  40.— Cf.  Mendndez  y  Pelayo.  Ill,  227. 
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and  enlightenment,  in  turns  repressed  the  Inquisition  and  gave  it 
free  rein.  A  prominent  personage  of  the  time  was  the  Count 
Francisco  Cabarrus,  a  French  adventurer  who  founded  the  Bank 
of  San  Carlos  and  alternated,  like  other  statesmen  of  the  period, 
between  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  nation  and  a  dungeon.  After 
his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Batrea,  he  relieved  his  mind  Id 
1792  and  1793  of  the  thoughts  which  had  accumulated  there,  in 
three  letters  to  Jovellanos,  developing  in  verbose  rhetoric  the 
ideas  of  Rousseau  and  the  contrat  social.  Education,  he  argued, 
should  be  universal,  but  it  should  be  purely  secular,  and  the  clergy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  it,  religious  training  being 
left  t(i  parents  and  parish  priasts.  In  colleges  the  studies  should 
be  directed  to  fitting  youth  for  actual  life;  the  existing  universities 
were  sewers  of  humanity,  whose  scholastic  theology  and  teaclung 
of  jurisprudence  were  equally  destructive  to  the  human  race.  The 
numbers  of  the  clergy  were  enormously  excessive,  constituting  a 
running  sore  and  a  body  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  morals 
and  statesmanship.  There  should  be  stimuJuLed  a  holy  and 
virtuous  indignation  against  all  the  absurd  and  apocrj-^phal  devo- 
tions wliich  pervert  reason,  destroy  virtue  and  cause  heathendom 
to  ridicule  Christianity.'  For  much  less  than  this  many  a  man,  like 
Olavide,  had  suffered  bitterly  but,  in  1795,  Cabarrus  prefaced 
these  letters  with  one  addrcs.'«?d  to  Oodoy  himself  as  "mi  amigo" 
and,  secure  in  the  protection  of  the  all-powerful  favorite,  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Inquisition,  slio%ving  how  uncertain  were 
its  functions  during  the  disastrous  period  when  absolutism  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  frivolous  courtier. 

The  feelings  of  the  orthodox  towards  these  innovators  are  com- 
prehensively expressed  by  Fray  Francisco  Alvarado,  the  leading 
champion  of  conservatism  against  the  O^rtes  of  ISIO.  "These 
philosophers"  he  says,  "have  come  to  disrupt  our  miion,  to  dis- 
turb our  peace,  to  embarrass  our  defence,  to  distract  our  attention, 
to  corrupt  our  fidehty,  to  overturn  our  State,  to  seize  our  fortunes, 
to  degrade  our  reason,  to  abolish  our  rcUgion,  to — what  shall  I 
say? — to  make  our  free  cities  a  hell  where  nothing  but  blasphemies 
are  heard  and  where  there  is  little  lacking  to  replace  order  with 
sempiternal  horror."*  Virulent  as  is  this  objurgation,  it  is  but 
the  natural  expression  of  the  passions  excited  by  the  strugglo-  in 


'  Cartas  escritas  por  el  Conde  de  Cabarrts,  pp.  81,  83,  87-9  (Vitoria,  1808). 
*  Qutas  di'l  Filfiaoto  raacio,  I,  299. 
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progress,  which  each  side  felt  to  be  a  combat  to  the  death.  A 
moderated  philosophism,  as  we  shall  see,  triumphed  in  the  C6rtes 
of  1810-13  and,  although  there  has  followed  nearly  a  century  of 
vicissitudes,  some  of  them  sanguinary,  it  has,  at  least  established 
its  right  to  existence.  The  Inquisition  was  not  mistaken  in  rec- 
ognizing it,  from  the  first,  as  its  mosfc  dangerous  enemy — the 
embodiment  of  the  modem  spirit,  destined,  for  better  or  worse, 
finally  to  supplant  medievalism. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


BIGAMY. 


From  an  early  period  the  Church  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
marriage,  derived  from  the  function  of  the  priest  for  its  due  cele- 
bration, and  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  matrimony  was  erected 
into  a  sacrament,  its  control  became  absolute.  Monop;amy  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity,  and  marriage  wjis  declared 
to  be  insoluble.  The  sacrament  could  be  enjoyed  but  once  during 
the  life  of  both  spouses,  and  its  repetition  was  invalid,  all  of  which 
naturally  came  within  the  province  of  the  episcopal  courts.  The 
infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  however,  considered  as  an 
offence  against  society,  was  subject  to  secular  penal  statutes  and, 
under  the  Partidas,  it  was  punishable  with  relegation  to  an  island 
for  five  years  and  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  children,  to  which 
penalties  Juan  I,  in  the  Cortes  of  Briviesca,  in  1387,  added  brand- 
ing in  the  face.'  In  1632,  the  Cortes  of  Segovia  petitioned  to  have 
it  made  a  capital  offence,  which  Charles  V  refused,  but  added  half 
confiscation  and,  in  1548,  the  Cartes  of  Valladolid  substituted  the 
galleys,  the  term  for  which  Philip  II,  in  1566,  defined  as  ten  years, 
with  public  vergiienza.' 

Thus  there  was  ample  provision  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  offence  by  the  spiritual  and  secular  authorities,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Inquisition. 
Presumably  it  obtaincil  a  foothold  tlirough  the  laxity  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  among  Moors  and  Jews,  so  that  bigamy,  like  abstinence 
from  pork  and  wine  and  change  of  linen  on  Saturday,  created 
suspicion  of  heresy.  This  showed  itself  first  in  Aragon.  As  early 
as  1486,  the  Saragossa  tribunal  burnt  in  effigy  the  fugitive  Dionis 
Ginot,  a  notary,  for  marrying  a  second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of 


'  Partidas,  p.  VII,  Tit.  xrii,  ley  16.— CArtea  de  Leon  y  de  C&stilla,  11,  378. 

In  the  middle  of  the  aixt«fnth  centun,',  branding  with  the  letter  "q"  was  BtQI 
in  force  in  Castile. — Rojas  de  Haeret.,  P.  i,  n.  544. 

'  Colmeiro,  C6rtpa  de  I/Con  y  dc  Castilia,  II,  160,  219, — Nueva  Recop.,  Lib.  ▼, 
Tit.  i,  leye«  6.  7.— Novfs.  Rccop.,  Lib.  xn,  Tit.  xxviii,  leyea  8,  9. 
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the  first,  and  a  number  of  other  cases  followed  in  which  bigamy 
is  conjoined  with  Judaic:  practices.  For  simple  bigamy  the 
penalty  seems  to  have  been  [lerpetual  prison,  the  punishment 
indicated  for  two  culprits  in  the  auto  of  February  10,  1488.'  It 
also  involved  confiscation,  fur  a  letter  of  Ferdinand,  October  22, 
1502,  to  his  receiver  at  Saragossa,  orders  him  to  deliver  to  certain 
parties  ninety-four  head  of  cattle  confiscated  on  the  bigamist 
Dornan  Morrell.'  In  some  way  bigamy  waa  construed  as  heresy 
for,  in  the  Barcelona  auto  of  February  3,  1503,  PiTc  de  Seutillana 
was  required  to  abjure  for  marrj'ing  two  wives,  and  in  that  of  July 
2,  of  the  same  year,  Pere  Ubach  abjured  for  marrying  in  Rhodes 
and  in  Barcelona.' 

This  was  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  Catalans,  which  they 
thought  to  remove  in  the  Concordia  of  1512,  where  it  was  agreed 
that  bigamists,  male  and  female,  should  be  tried  by  the  Ordinaries 
and  not  by  the  Inquisition,  but  they  unwarily  allowed  the  inser- 
tion of  a  provision  "unless  they  believe  erroneously  as  to  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  or  are  suspect  in  the  faith."*  As  tliis 
practically  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitors.  Inquisitor- 
general  Mercader,  in  his  Instructions  of  1514,  was  safe  in  telling 
the  tribunals  that  they  were  not  to  try  cases  of  bigamy  unless 
there  waa  presumption  of  erroneous  belief  as  to  the  sacrament, 
and  this  was  the  answer  sent,  in  1515,  to  the  Sicilians,  when  they 
made  complaint  of  inquisitorial  al)uses.'  Leo  X,  when,  in  1516, 
confirming  the  Concordia  of  1512,  in  the  bull  Pastoralis  oflcii, 
was  careful  to  make  the  same  reservation,*  but  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else  ostensibly  gained  by  the  Concordia,  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Aragon  found  themselves  deceived  and  when  the  C6rte8, 
about  1530,  complained  that  the  inquisitors  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  bigamy,  the  curt  answer  was  that  they  observed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.^ 

A  case  occuri'ing  in  1513  suggests  ample  justification  for  this 
struggle  to  prevent  the  Inquisition  from  acc|uiring  cognizance  of 
bigamy.    In  1477,  Don  Jorje  de  Bardaxf  betrothed  himself  by 


'  Memoria  de  diverans  Autos  (See  Appendix  (o  Vol.  I). 
'  ArchivD  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  2,  fol.  21. 

•  Carbonell  de  Gestia  Ilaeret.  (Doc.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XXVIII,  154). 

*  Pragmaticas  y  altres  Drets  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  viii,  cap.  1,  }  4. 
»  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  933:  Lib.  918,  fol.  381. 

'  Pragmaticaa  etc.  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  >,  Tit,  viii,  cap,  2. 

'  Archive  de  Siiuancas,  Palronato  Real,  Inq.,  leg.  doico,  fol,  38. 
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words  de  prcesenti  to  Leonor  Olzina  but,  learning  that  she  was 
pregnant  or  hacl  borne  a  cliild,  he  never  married  her  in  the  face 
of  the  Churcli  or  consummated  the  marriage.  He  remained  single, 
but  she,  in  1497,  married  Antonio  Ferrer.  In  some  way  the 
Saragossa  tribunal  got  wind  of  the  betrothal  twenty  years  jirevioue 
and  prosecuted  her  in  1513.  In  her  defence  she  alleged  that 
Bardaxi  had  previously  been  married  to  Dona  Juana  de  Lima, 
whereupon  the  tribimal  commenced  proceedings  against  him  for 
the  betrothal  in  1477  and  would  have  thrown  him  into  the  secrdi 
prison  had  he  not  been  too  infirm.  He  was  a  man  of  consideration 
and  appealed  for  protection  to  Ferdinand,  who  orderetl  that  he 
should  not  be  arrested,  that  every  care  be  taken  to  eliminate 
perjured  testimony  and  that,  on  conclusion  of  the  case,  the  papers 
be  sent  to  Inciuisitor-^eneral  Mercader,'  The  result  is  unknown, 
but  liardaxf  was  at  least  exposetl  tu  the  terrors  of  an  inquisitorial 
trial  on  a  vague  assertion  of  an  indiscretion  committed  thirty-six 
years  before. 

Whether  there  was  any  formal  opposition  in  Castile  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say.  There  was  a  decidf^l  assertion  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  the  Coimcil  of  Seville,  held  in  1512  by  Archbishop 
Deza,  the  former  inquisitor-general,  which  imposed  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  maravedis  on  bigamists,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
provided  by  law;  long  absiitice  of  a  missing  spouse  was  not  to  be 
accepted  as  an  exciu-^e,  and  the  death  must  be  notorious  or  be  duly 
proved  before  the  Ordinary,  before  he  could  permit  a  second 
marriage.'  Still,  there  was  no  special  reclamation  on  the  subject 
by  the  Cortes  of  ValladoUd  in  1518,  nor  any  provision  in  the 
reform  attempted  through  the  Chancellor  Jean  le  Sauvage.  As 
in  Aragon,  the  question  turned  theoretically  upon  the  presumable 
heresy  of  the  bigamist.  About  1534,  iVrnaldo  Albortino  devoted 
an  elaborate  discussion  to  the  matter,'  but  all  this  was  acadeniical 
rather  than  practical.  In  1537,  Dr,  Girou  de  Loaysa,  ui  Ids 
inspection  of  Toledo,  reported  that  he  had  found  everywhere 
many  bigamists;  they  wore  so  numerous  that  the  inquisitors 
prosecuted  them  without  distinction  as  to  belief,  and  he  suggested 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  3,  fol.  241. 
'  C!onfai,  UispaJeas.,  aan.  1512,  cap.  xxxvii  (Aguirre,  V,  374), 
•  In  the  1534  ndition  of  his  RrpclUioiiem  novam  (Col.  363)  Albcrtino  says  that 
he  has  treated  the  question  extensively  in  his  "Speculum  Inquisitonun" — sub- 
sequently  embodied  in   his  "Tivctatua   de  agnoscendis  Aascrtionibus"   as  Q. 
xxai  (lioaiis,  1572). 
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that  special  orders  should  be  accordingly  issued  as  the  offence 
was  so  evil  and  so  frequent.'  This  would  have  been  superfluous. 
Simancas  admits  that,  if  the  culprit  says  that  he  knew  tliat  he 
could  not  have  two  wvcs  and  thus  did  not  err  in  the  faith,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Inquisition  was  estopped  from  proceeding,  but  cus- 
tom has  prevailed,  though  it  would  appear  wiser  to  leave  them  to 
the  episcopal  coiuls.  In  a  later  work,  however,  he  says  that  the 
Inquisition  prosecutes  them  as  thinking  wTongly  of  the  sacrament 
and  impiously  abusing  it.'  ThuB  it  booume  sottled,  and  otherwise 
the  Inquisition  would  have  been  obliged  to  abiuidon  its  jurisdic- 
tion, for  about  1640  an  experienced  inquisitor  tells  us  that  the 
accused  never  admitted  heresy,  but  always  profti.sscd  consciousness 
of  guilt.  He  was  always  asked  whether  he  regarded  a  bigamous 
marriage  as  lawful  and,  if  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 
to  be  punished  as  a  heretic.' 

To  keep  up  this  fiction,  the  formal  accusation  by  the  fiscal 
asserted  heresy  or  at  lea.st  suspicion,  at  first  in  a  simplp  form  but 
subsequently  with  nuich  amplification,  stigmatizing  the  accused 
as  an  apostate  heretic,  or  at  least  gravely  suspect  in  the  faith,  for 
"thinking  ill  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony  and  its  institu- 
tion and  adopting  the  error  of  the  heretics  against  the  prohibition 
of  polygamy."*  With  the  same  view  he  was  alwa^'s  required  to 
abjure  for  suspicion  of  heresy,  in  the  earlier  time  de  vchementi, 
but  later  de  leri}  The  flimsiness  of  the  pretext,  however,  is 
exposed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Suprema,  bigamy  cases  were 
always  considered  in  the  afternoon  ses-sions,  at  which  assisted 
the  two  lay  memlx?r8  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  where  public 
pleaa  and  other  secular  matters  were  discussed.*  Still,  when  the 
jurisdiction  once  was  acquired,  it  was  asserted  to  be  exclusive  and 
was  defended  with  customary  aggressiveness.  The  civil  magis- 
trates were  unv^illing  to  surrender  their  immemorial  cognizance 
of  the  crime,  and  assumed  that  it  was  miiti  fori,  leading  to  fre- 


'  Bibl.  ptiblica  de  Toledo,  Sala  v,  Est.  11,  Tab.  3. 
'  Siraancn;  de  Cath.  Instt.,  Tit.  XL,  n.  3;  Enchirid..  Tit.  xn,  n.  4-6. 
'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V.  377,  cap.  x\'ii. — Elucidationes  S.  Officii,  5  33  (.\rohivo 
de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  I^!g.  544',  Lib.  4). 

*  .\rchivo  hist.  nacionaJ,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  361,  fol.  7. — MSS.  of  Royal 
Library  of  Copenhagen,  2181>,  p.  418. 

*  Pefia,  Comment,  lxxxi  in  Ejinerici  Direct.,  P.  it. — Bibl.  nnoional,  ubi  sup. — 
Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  921,  fol.  231. 

*  .\xcbivo  de  Alcali,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544*;  Lib.  10. 
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quent  collisions.     The  tenacity  with  which  these  cont<?sts  were 
conducted  is  illustrated  in  a  Sardinia  case,  in  1658,  where  the 
royal  court  arrested  Miqucl  Fiori  for  bigamy.    When  the  inquisi- 
tors heard  of  this,  they  demanded  the  accused  and  the  papers  but, 
three  hours  after  the  demand  was  made,  Fiori  was  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  Caghari,  receiving  two  hundred  lashes,  and  was 
sent  to  the  galleys.    The  indignant  tribunal  refused  conference 
and  competencia,  and  promptlj'  excommimicated  the  vegucr  and 
his  assessor.     Then  the  (|uarrel  was  transferred  to  Madrid,  where 
the  Suprenia  and  the  Council  of  Aragon  alternately  for  two  years 
pelted  the  king  with  consultas,  the  former  assuming  that  the 
crime  was  purely  one  of  faith  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition  was  exclusive;  there  could  be  no  competencia,  because 
the  inquisitor-general  was  the  sole  judge  of  what  constituted  cases 
of  faith.     In  October,  1659,  the  king  ordered  the  excommunication 
of  his  judges  to  be  lifted;  the  Suprema  replied  that  it  had  com- 
manded this  in  the  previous  February,  but  the  inquisitors  had 
given  reasons  for  not  obeying;  it  had  repeated  the  order  in  August 
and  presumed  that  it  had  been  complied  with,  but  it  hat!  not  been 
and,  in  November  the  king  reiterated  his  commands.     He  decided, 
however,  as  usual,  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  judges  were 
summoned  to  surrender  the  prisoner  and  the  papers,  but  they 
replied  that  Fiori  had  escaped  from  the  galleys  and  that  the  papers 
had  been  setit  to  Spain.     The  Suprema  rcgarde^l  this  Jis  an  eva.sion 
and  the  utmost  it  would  do  was  to  suspend  the  excommunications 
for  six  months  at  a  time,  especially  as  the  offending  judges  refused 
to  present  themselves  before  the  tribunal  and  beg  for  absolution.' 
The  time-honored  episcopal  juristliction  over  bigamy  was  treated 
with  similar  imperiousness.     In   1050  the  Suprema  ordered  the 
\'alencia  tribunal  to  demand  from  the  Ordinary  the  case  of  Joana 
Arais,  charged  with  bigamy,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  faith, 
pertaining  exclusively  to  the  Inquisition.    So,  in  1658,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  arrested   Domingo   Moreno  on  the   same 
charge,  as  soon  as  the  Valladolid  inquisitors  heard  of  it,  they 
claimed  and  obtuned  and  tried  him.'    Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 

'  Bibl.  nacionol,  MSS..  Mm,  X,  157.  p.  190. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  ile  Valeocia,  Log.  9,  n.  3,  fol.  313. — .^chivo  de 
Simancas,  Inq.,  I-eg.  552,  fol.  12. 

It  was  the  same  in  Portugnl,  where  the  bishops  had  to  yield.    The  question 
was  carried  to  Rome  and,  in  1012,  the  .Vrchliishop  of  Lisbon  was  commanded  to 
hand  bigamists  over  to  the  Inquisition. — Collect.  Decrct.  S.  Congr.  S.  Inquis., 
p.  361  (its.  penes  me). 
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the  episcopal  authority  over  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  was 
acknowledged  and,  in  all  sentences,  there  was  a  clause  referring 
to  the  Ordinary  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  niiuriages. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  was  less  aggressive  timn  the  Spanish 
for,  while  it  claimed  jurisdiction,  it  was  willing  that  bigamy  should 
be  regarded  as  niixti  fori  between  the  secular,  the  spiritual  and 
the  inquisitorial  tribunals.  If  the  civil  magistrate  was  the  first 
to  take  action  he  could  carry  a  case  to  its  conclusion,  and  punish 
the  delinquent  according  to  the  nmnicipal  law,  but  the  episcopal 
Ordinary,  or  the  inquisitor,  ought  to  deniaiul  the  culprit  for  exami- 
nation as  to  his  beUef  in  the  sacrament  and  then,  after  making 
him  abjure  and  imposing  appropriate  penance,  return  him  to 
the  secular  comt.*  Offenders  wert-  treatetl  with  somewhat  greater 
severity  than  in  Spain.  The  abjuration  was  always  de  vehementi 
and  torture  was  freely  employed  for  intention.  The  penalty  was 
the  galleys — five  years  in  ordinary  cases  and  seven  or  more  when 
justified  by  circumstances.* 

In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  secular  laws  provided  penalties, 
but  these  were  disregarded  by  the  Iiuiuisition,  when  it  secured 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  in  practice  the  tribunals  exercised  a 
wide  discretion.  Ordhiarily  men  were  punished  with  one  or  two 
hundred  lashes  and  from  tliree  to  five  years  of  galleys  at  the  oar, 
though  those  of  gentle  blood  were  exempt  from  scourging  and 
were  sent  to  presidios  or  to  mihtary  service  in  the  galleys."  The 
Seville  auto  of  May  13,  1565,  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  where 
there  were  fourteen  bigamists.  Ten  of  them  were  scourged  with 
an  aggregate  of  seventeen  hundred  lashes,  and  five,  in  addition, 
were  sent  to  the  galleys,  with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-nine  years. 
A  woman  had  two  hundred  lashes,  with  prohibition  to  leave  Seville 
for  ten  years,  and  two  others  were  parade<l  in  vergiienza.  The 
heaviest  punishment  was  thaJt  of  the  Bachiller  Crist6bal  de  Ordaz, 
a  physician,  who  was  finefl  in  two  hundred  ducats,  provided  that 
this  did  not  exceed  half  his  property,  he  suffered  two  hundred 
lashes  and  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  six  years  irremissibly,  after 
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•  DecretB  S.Congr.  S.  Officii,  pp.  461,  466  (Bilil.  del  R.  Archivno  di  Stato  in 
Roma,  Fondo  Camerale,  Congr.  del.  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  54,  fol.  117. — Ristrctto  oerca  li  Delitti  piii 
frequenti,  pp.  113-141  (MS.  penes  me). 

*  Miguel  Calvo  (Archivo  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544,'  Lib.  4). — Archive  hist. 
□Bdonal,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80;  laq,  de  Toledo,  Leg.  I. 
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which  he  was  banished  for  life,  with  a  threat  of  perpetual  galleys 
in  case  of  infraction.' 

Full  allowance  was  made  for  extenuating  circumstances.  If 
husband  or  wife  had  been  absent  for  years  and  reasonable  effort 
had  been  made  to  ascertain  their  fate,  or  false  news  of  death  had 
been  received,  the  accused  was  acquitted  or  the  penalty  reduced.' 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Anton  de  Cueba,  a  peasant  of 
Cicnpozuclos,  before  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1606.  Both  his 
wives  were  of  his  native  place.  He  left  it  for  awliile  and  on  his 
return  found  his  first  wife  absent.  Then  news  came  of  her  death 
in  the  hospital  of  Anton  Martin  in  Madrid.  He  went  there  and 
verified  it,  returning  with  a  certificate,  on  the  strength  of  which 
and  of  public  notoriety,  four  years  afterwards,  a  Ucence  for  a 
second  marriage  was  granted.  Tlicu  the  first  wife  returned  and 
he  was  placed  on  trial.  All  this  was  carefully  verified  and  the 
case  was  suspended.*  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that 
honestly  misguided  bigamists  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition  than  they  would  have  done  in  the  secular  courts, 
while  the  thorough  organization  of  the  tribunals  enabled  it  to 
collect  evidence  throughout  the  land,  whether  for  severity  or  mercy, 
in  a  manner  impossible  to  either  the  civil  or  episcopal  authorities. 
Its  unwearied  perseverance  was  sometimes  severely  taxed  in  the 
case  of  soldiers,  removed  from  p^jst  to  post,  and  is  fairly  illus- 
trated in  that  of  Joseph  Antonio  Fcrro,  a  private  in  the  regiment 
of  Castile,  accused,  in  1763,  to  the  Barcelona  tribunal.  His  corps 
shifted  its  quarters  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  regiment  del 
Rey;  his  movements  were  followed  up  for  years,  the  tribunals  of 
Barcelona,  Seville  and  Valladolid  were  successively  employed  on 
the  case  and,  in  1769,  that  of  Madrid  was  charged  with  its  conduct.* 

Discretion  could  be  used  to  sharpen  as  well  as  to  mitigate 
penalties,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  most  accomplished 
bigamist  in  the  records,  Antonio ,  who  appeared  in  the  Valla- 
dolid auto  of  October  4,  1579.  He  confessed  promptly  and  freely 
that  within  ten  years  he  had  marricti  fifteen  wives.  It  was  the 
profession  by  which  he  earned  a  livelihood,  for  he  wandered 
through  the  land  marrj'ing  and  runnmg  away  with  whatever  he 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  7S7. 

*  Elucidationes  S.  OfRcii.  5  33  (.\rchivo  do  AJcaW,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544»,  Lib.  4) — 
Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xvii,  }  1. 

•  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  o(  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  \. 
'Proceeo  contra  Jos.  Ant.  Ferro  (MSS.  ot  Am.  Phil.  Society). 
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could  secure.  He  must  have  been  a  most  plausible  scamp,  for 
his  favorite  device  was  to  personate  some  one  who  had  disappeared, 
after  gathering  information  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
the  deception.  This  plan  he  repeated  eleven  times,  in  some  cases 
establishing  claims  to  considerable  property.  His  sentence  waa 
to  appear  in  the  auto  with  a  mitre  bearing  the  insignia  of  all  the 
fifteen  marriages  (usually  the  figure  of  a  woman  for  each),  two 
hundred  lashes  and  the  galleys  for  life.  In  view  of  the  latter 
clause  it  seemed  slightly  superfluous  to  remit  to  the  Ordinary, 
as  usual,  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  women  he  should  live 
with.* 


Afl  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  inquisitorial  claim 
to  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  called  in  question.  In  the  New 
Granadan  case  of  Alberto  Maldonado,  of  Santaf^  de  BogotA,  the 
alcalde  resisted  the  interference  of  the  Inquisition  with  his  jirose- 
cution  of  the  culprit;  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  royal 
Audiencia,  which  decided  in  favor  of  the  tribunal,  on  grounds 
of  expediency.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  home  government, 
resulting  in  a  decree,  February  18,  1754,  to  the  effect  that  bigamy 
was  mixti  fori  and  that  cognizance  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
taking  first  action.  Against  this  the  Su[>rerna  presented  a  con- 
Bulta,  March  18th,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  decree  wa.s  enclosed 
to  all  viceroys  in  a  royal  c^dula,  commanding  that,  in  no  case, 
should  a  comp)etencia  be  admitted,  for  no  custom  could  prevail 
against,  the  regalias,  without  the  royal  consent.  If  the  Inquisition 
desired  to  take  action  for  the  suspicion  of  heresy  involved,  it  could 
do  so  after  the  culprit  had  served  out  the  punishniint  imposed 
by  the  royal  courts.' 

The  Inquisition  was  irrepressible  and,  in  spite  of  these  positive 
commands,  a  competencia  arose  in  New  Granada,  which  induced 
Carlos  III  to  reconsider  the  questions.  Consultas  were  called  for 
and  were  presented,  by  the  Suprema  in  April,  1765,  and  by  the 
CJouncil  of  Indies  in  April,  1766,  resulting  in  a  decree  of  July  21, 
1766,  by  which  Carlos  restored  the  e.xclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition.  Tliis  was  sent  to  the  viceroys,  September  Sth  and 
we  find  it  ordered  to  be  duly  obeyed  in  Mexico  by  the  Marquis  de 


'  BibUoth^ue  nationale,  fondd  espagnol,  No.  354,  fol.  242. 
'  MenioriaB 
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Croix,  February  26,  1767.'  Carlos  soon  saw  reason  to  change 
his  views.  The  Auditor  de  la  Guerra  had  tried  and  sentenced 
an  invalid  soldier,  when  the  Inquisition  interposed  and  demanded 
the  papers.  This  arousc^d  him  to  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  the 
position,  and  he  ordered  the  Royal  Council  to  consider  the  matter. 
It  pre.se,iited  a  unanimous  report,  January  10,  1770,  in  conformity 
with  which  he  decree*.!,  February  5th,  that  the  case  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  Auditoria  de  la  Guerra.  He  utilized  the  occasion, 
moreover,  by  adding  that  he  had  ordered  the  inquisitor-general 
to  instruct  intjuisitors  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  they  must  observe 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  not  embarrass  the  royal  judges  in 
matters  appertaining  to  them,  but  must  limit  the  u.se  of  their 
faculties  strictly  to  heresy  and  apostasy  and  not  dishonor  the 
royal  vassals  by  arrests  without  manifest  jjreliminary  proof.  All 
the  royal  tribunals  were  ordered  to  try  and  punish  bigamists, 
according  to  the  laws  and  to  be  zealous  in  preventing  any  contra- 
vention of  the  decree.' 

This  was  a  bitter  rebuke,  sullenly  resented  by  the  Inquisition. 
There  were  many  pending  cases  in  the  tribimals  and  they  forth- 
with suspended  proceedings.  This  led  to  a  royal  letter  of  September 
30,  1771,  in  which  authority  was  granted  to  proceed  with  all  cases 
not  on  trial  in  the  royal  courts,  and  all  that  might  be  denounced 
to  the  Inquisition,  but  subject  to  the  condition  that,  when  the 
culprit  was  not  reo  de  }e,  through  belief  that  biganjy  is  lawful, 
sentence  should  not  be  rendered  or  punislmient  be  inflicted  but 
that  the  case  should  then  be  handed  over  to  the  courts  having 
jurisdiction.' 

Although  this  conceded  only  the  power  of  trying  without  con- 
victing, it  was  mi  entering  wedge,  wliich  the  Suprenia  lost  no  time 
in  turning  to  advantage,  by  stimulating  denunciations  and  making 
the  people  beUeve  that  it  still  held  jurisdiction.  In  the  Edict  of 
Faith  for  1772,  therefore,  bigamy  was  included,  with  the  cautious 
formula  "so  that  the  Holy  Office  may  prevent  the  offences  against 
God  committed  in  this  crime."*  The  royal  decree  was  sent  around 
to  the  tribunals,  with  instructions  that,  when  denimciations  were 
received,  care  was  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  accused  was  not  on 
trial  elsewhere.     In  that  case  he  was  to  be  regularly  tried  and 


'  MS.  penes  me.  '  NoW.s.  Recop.,  Lib.  xri.  Tit.  xxviii,  ley  10. 

•  Bibl.  nacioiml,  M.S.S.,  Mm,  93, 

'  <rr.;,MY>  )]jst,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  13,  n.  11   fol.  7;  n.  10,  fol.92 
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convicted  and  made  to  appear  in  an  auto  partiailar,  with  the  inag- 
nia  of  bigamy  and  double-knotted  halter  indicating  scourging; 
he  was  to  be  made  to  abjure  and  be  remanded  to  prison  for  two 
or  three  weeks  of  penance  and  then  be  handed  over  to  the  secular 
court,  80  that  his  subsequent  pimishment  might  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  merely  the  execution  of  a  sentence  by  the  tribunal.' 

While  these  devices  doubtless  had  the  effect  designed,  the 
offensive  decree  of  1770  ronuiined  in  force  and  was  a  standing 
humiliation  wliich  the  Sup  rem  a  strove  earnestly  to  remove.  In 
1777  it  presented  a  memorial  representing  that  the  decree  was 
printed  and  sold  and  published  in  the  journals,  causing  infinite 
prejudice  to  religion  and  giving  immense  impulse  to  profligacy 
and  infidelity.  It  debarred  the  Inquisition  from  acting  in  any 
cases  save  those  of  heresy  and  apost.nsy,  and  even  in  these  it  could 
make  no  arrests  unless  guilt  was  conclusively  proved.  Since  that 
year,  it  says,  how  many  have  abandoned  themselves  to  solicita- 
tion, sorcery  and  other  crimes,  believing  themselves  secure  from 
the  Inquisition!  How  many  have  allowed  themselves  to  utter 
propositions  impious  or  heretical,  believing  that,  even  v,hen 
denounced,  they  could  not  be  arrested  until  their  offences  were 
fully  proved — a  thing  which  could  rarely  or  never  happen!  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  Inquisition  publishes  its  yearly  Edict  of  Faith; 
the  impression  produced  by  the  cedula  is  uneffaced  and  it  ought 
to  be  called  in  and  supj)reased.' 

This  appeal  led  to  a  royal  declaration  of  Septenxber  6,  1777,  to 
the  effect  that  the  cedula  of  1770  ilid  not  impede  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inquisition  in  cases  of  whicli  cognizance  was  reserved  to  it. 
As  to  bigamy,  the  offence  was  partitioned  between  three  juris- 
dictions; the  deceit  of  tlie  woman  and  the  iiijurj^  of  offspring  were 
subjected  to  the  secular  courts;  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
marriage,  to  the  episcopal  courts;  and  heresy  as  to  the  sacrament, 
when  it  existed,  to  the  Inquisition.  The  three  jurisdictions  should 
cooperate,  by  each  imposing  the  peiiaUies  belonging  to  it  and 
delivering  the  culprit  from  one  to  another  in  order  that  his  offences 
might  be  verified.'  This  subdivision  of  a  crime  into  three  was  too 
clumsily  scientific  to  be  reduced  to  practice.    In  appearaiice  it 


'  Archivo  hist,  naoional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Ijcg.  15,  n.  11,  fol.  1-G;  Inq.  de  Toledo, 
Leg.  1. 

'  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1.5,  n.  11,  fol.  5. — Archivo  de  Alcald,  Eatado, 
Leg.  2S43. 

'  Alcubilla,  C6digOB  anliguos,  11,  1008. 
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only  defined  the  existing  method,  but  in  a  shape  which  enabled 
the  Inquisition  to  encroach  on  the  secular  jurisdiction.  As  early 
as  1781,  we  find  that  the  bigamist,  after  trial,  was  handed  over  to 
the  royal  court  with  a  certificate  designating  him  not  merely  as 
a  convict  but  expressing  the  punishment  of  exile  and  presidio, 
thus  showing  that  the  tribunal  presumed  to  sentence  him  to  tem- 
poral as  well  as  to  spiritual  penance.  In  1791  a  case  indicates 
that  it  even  went  further,  for  the  Toledo  tribunal  held  an  au 
particular  for  Gabriel  Delgado,  in  which  his  sentence  was  read, 
prescribing  not  only  abjuration  de  levi  and  spiritual  penance,  but 
exile  for  eight  years  from  Toledo,  Madrid  and  royal  residences. 
The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  practice  of  a  century 
earlier,  was  a  clause  that  his  person  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
secular  justice.' 

Under  the  Restoration  the  Inquisition  assumed  full  jurisdiction 
over  bigamy;  the  tribunal  sentenced  the  culprit  as  of  old,  usually 
to  scourging  and  presidio  or  exile,  and  the  Suprema,  in  confirming 
the  sentence,  ordered  the  scourgmg  omitted  on  some  pretext. 
Nothing  was  said  about  handing  the  culprit  over  to  the  secular 
courts.  They  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  exercise  cumulative  juris- 
diction, and  entertain  cases  that  came  to  them,  but,  after  they 
rendered  judgement,  the  Inquisition  tried  the  culprits  over  again 
and  modified  the  sentence  at  its  pleasure,  either  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  penalties.  Thus,  in  1818,  the  Granada  criminal 
court  sentenced  Eusebio  Reulin  to  six  years  of  presidio  of  which 
one  was  to  be  in  Africa.  Then  the  tribunal  took  hold  of  him, 
adding  spiritual  {>enances  and  joerpetual  exile  from  certain  places, 
and  increasing  the  presidio  to  ten  years,  but,  when  this  went  for 
confirmation  to  the  Suprema,  it  cut  down  the  exile  to  eight  years 
and  the  presidio  to  two.  The  sentence  of  the  criminal  court  waa 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt.  An  exception  to  this  seoms 
to  have  been  made  when  the  army  was  concerned.  In  1817, 
Eladio  de  Aragon  was  tried  by  the  Madrid  tribunal  and  convicted 
of  having  three  wives;  his  sentence  comprised  only  abjuration 
and  spiritual  penance.'?,  after  the  performance  of  which  he  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  captain-general  with  a  copy  of  liis  sentence 
and  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  in  view  of  his  long  imprison- 
ment, his  confession  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  his  amend- 
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'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  ValeDcia,  Leg.  10,  n.  5,  fol.  50;  Inq.  d«  Toledo, 
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ment.*    Evidently,  in  dealing  with  the  army,  the  Inquisition  felt 
constrained  to  obey  the  laws. 

Bigamy  formed  a  portion  by  no  means  inconsiderable  of  the 
ciurent  business  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the  Toledo  record,  from 
1575  to  1610,  the  number  of  cases  is  fifty-four,  ranking  next  to 
those  of  Moriscos.  In  the  same  tribunal,  from  1648  to  1794, 
there  were  sixty-two  cases,  being  next  in  number  to  sohcitation. 
In  the  sixty-four  autos  held  in  Spain  from  1721  to  1727,  there 
were  thirty-four  cases,  the  only  crimes  exceeding  this  being 
Judaism  and  sorcery.  In  the  later  period,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
interference  of  the  secular  jurisdiction  and  the  decadence  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  number  falls  off,  the  total  in  all  tribunals  from 
1780  to  1820  being  one  hundred  and  five.* 


>  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  800. 

'  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  L— Archivo  hist,  nadonal,  Inq. 
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Blasphemy  is  a  somewhat  elastic  terai  but,  for  our  purpose,  it 
may,  in  a  general  way,  be  defined  as  imprecation  derogatory  or 
insulting  to  the  Divinity.  Piuiished  with  lapidation  under  the 
Levitical  law,  it  was,  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  the  subjeot  of 
intinite  legislation,  both  on  the  part  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
lawgivers,  and  savage  punishments,  such  as  boring  the  tongue 
with  a  hot  wire,  were  frequently  imposed.  Enrique  IV,  in  1462, 
prescribed  cutting  out  the  tongue,  together  with  scourging  or 
banisliment  and,  in  1476,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  cf>niirmed  this.' 
Jurisdiction  over  blasphemy  was  cumulative,  belonging  both  to 
the  secular  and  spiritual  courts,  and  was  also  Avithin  the  cognizance 
of  the  Old  Inquisition,  provided  it  was  heretical,  but  the  distinction 
between  non-heretical  and  heretical  was  not  easy.  Eymerich 
tells  us  that  imprecations  reviling  God  or  the  Virgin,  or  exprcs.sing 
ingratitude  to  him,  are  simple  blasphemy  with  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion has  no  concern;  to  give  it  cognizance  there  must  be  a  denial 
of  some  article  of  faith,  and  the  repetition  of  this  definition  by  the 
Repcrtorimn  in  1494  shows  that  tins  continued  to  be  accepted  as 
the  rule  in  practice.* 

The  Spanish  Inquisition,  at  its  inception,  thus  found  itself 
possessed  of  jurisdiction  and,  in  Aragon  at  least,  where  the  insti- 
tution had  the  tradition  of  centuries,  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
exercising  it,  immediately  after  the  reorganization.  In  the  Sara- 
gossa  auto  of  December  17,  1486,  there  appeared  a  Christian 
punished  for  blasphemy,  his  tongue  being  ]>ierced  with  a  stick, 
and  a  Jew  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  a  mitre  and  a  straw 
espuerta.  In  this  field,  as  in  so  many  others,  inquisitorial  zeal 
outran  discretion ;  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  the  distinction 
between  heretical  and  non-heretical  and,  ui  the  Instructions  of 
1500,  inquisitors  were  told  that  they  made  arrests  for  trifling 


'  Nue\'a  Reoop.,  Lib.  Tin,  Tit.  iv. 
'  Ej-inerici  Director,  P.  II,  Q.  3UJ.- 
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matters,  not  directly  heretical,  as  for  words  uttered  in  anger  that 
were  blasphemy  and  not  hereay ;  in  future,  no  one  was  to  be  arrested 
for  such  things  and,  if  there  was  doubt,  the  inquisitor-general  was 
to  be  consulted.*  This  warning  was  all  the  more  needed,  as  the 
secular  courts  were  not  ready  to  abandon  tlipir  jurisdiction,  for 
a  pragmdtica  of  Fertlinand  and  Isabella,  in  1502,  provides  hishes, 
prison  and  other  penalties  for  blasphemies  so  evidently  heretical 
as  descreo  de  Dins  (I  <iisl>eliove  in  (Jod),'  The  bishops  likewise 
coutmued  to  assert  control,  for  the  Council  of  Seville,  in  1512, 
under  ex-Inquisitor-general  Deza,  imposed  a  fine  of  three  gold 
florins  and  imprisonment  at  discretion  on  clerics,  while  for  laymen, 
in  addition  to  the  legal  penalties,  the  ecclesiastical  judge  was 
directed  to  prosecute  for  swearing,  blasphemy,  or  insults  to  God, 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints.* 

The  caution  enjoined  in  the  Instructions  of  1500  was  lost  on 
the  inquisitors  and  their  abuse  of  power,  in  this  respect,  suggested 
one  of  the  complahits  of  the  Cortes  of  Monzon,  in  1510.  In  the 
Concordia  of  ^512  it  was  provided  that  they  should  not  have  cog- 
nizance of  blasphemy,  unless  it  manifestly  savored  of  heresy,  such 
as  denying  the  existence  of  God  or  his  omnipotence.  Inquisitor- 
general  Mercader  embodied  this  in  his  Instructions  of  1514,  and 
Leo  X  confirmed  it,  in  1516,  in  his  bull  PasUrralis  officii.*  The 
Aragonese  Suprema  accepted  this  and,  in  the  Edict  of  Faith  of 
1515,  it  was  specially  stated  that  denunciation  of  blasphemy  was 
not  required,  except  when  it  was  contrary  to  articles  of  faith.* 
As  we  have  seen  in  bigamy,  however,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  and,  among  the  grievances  of  the  Cortes  about  1530,  there  is 
complaint  that  the  Inquisition  threw  mto  prison  orthodo.x  personsfor 
blasphemy  and  for  words  merely  uttered  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
to  which  the  imperturbable  in<iuisitnr-general  replied  that  the 
inquisitors  acted  only  in  accordance  with  the  law  and,  if  parties 
had  been  aggrieved,  let  their  names  be  given,  when  due  provision 
would  be  made.' 

These  troubles  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Aragon.  In 
Castile  a  royal  pragmiltica  of  1515  recites  a  supplication  to  the 


•  Argucllo,  fol.  14.  •  Llopent*,  Afiales,  I,  278. 
'  C.  HiBpalena.  ann.  1512,  cap.  xxxviii  (Aguirre,  V,  374). 

•  PfagniAtic!i.i  y  altrcs  Drets  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  viii,  cap.  1,  2. — Aichivo 
de  Siraancaa,  Inq.,  Lib   933. 

'  Archivo  de  Simiuicaa,  Inq.,  Ijb.  91S,  fol.  382. 

•  Ibidem,  Patronato  Real,  Inq.,  Leg.  linioo,  fol.  37. 
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king  asking  that  inquisitors  should  not  have  cognixance  of  blas- 
phemy, wherefore  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  only  hear  casea 
which  they  could  and  ought  to  hear,  and  a  special  charge  waa 
given  to  the  inquisitor-general  not  to  permit  them  to  do  otherwise, 
and  to  provide  that  abuses,  if  such  there  were,  should  cease.'  This 
ambiguous  utterance  naturally  produced  no  effect  aiid,  in  1534, 
the  C6rte8  of  Madrid  represented  forcibly  the  hardship  that  a 
blasphemy,  uttered  in  the  excitement  of  gambling  or  in  the  passion 
of  a  quarrel,  should  expose  a  man,  noble  and  of  pure  blood,  to 
arrest  by  the  Inquisition,  when,  as  the  cause  was  not  known,  the 
whole  lineage  suffered  infam)'.  They  asked,  therefore,  thati  the 
offence  should  be  remanded  exclusively  to  the  secular  courts, 
which  should  punish  it  rigorously.  To  this  Charles  evasively 
repliod  that  the  judges  would  execute  the  laws  and  the  inquisitors 
would  not  exceed  their  powers,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
reissuing  the  pragmdtica  of  1615.' 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  feelings  imderlying  these  remon- 
strances, for  there  was  no  function  of  the  Inquisition  which 
brought  it  more  fully  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  Old  Christian 
population,  thoroughly  orthodox  at  heart,  strict  in  observance, 
proud  of  purity  of  blood,  and  dreading  notliing  so  much  as  the 
noia  incurred  by  the  slightest  suspicion  of  heresy.  The  Spaniard 
was  choleric,  and  not  especially  nice  m  his  choice  of  words  when 
moved  by  wrath;  gambling  waa  an  almost  universal  passion  and, 
in  all  lands  and  ages,  nothing  has  been  more  j^rovocative  of 
ejaculations  and  expletives  than  the  vicissitudes  of  cards  and  dice. 
What,  to  women  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  were  the  prosecu- 
tions for  sorcery,  those  for  blasphemy  were  to  men  of  all  ranks. 
Trivial  as  this  portion  of  inquisitorial  activity  may  seem  to  us,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  in  no  other  way  was  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Office  more  keenly  felt  or  more  dreaded  by  that  great  body  of 
the  nation  which  zealously  welcomed  its  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
and  Moorish  New  Cliristians. 

It  is  true  that,  in  theory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  waa 
confined  to  heretical  blasphemy  and,  if  the  older  definitions  were 
observed,  only  a  moderate  self-restraint  was  required  for  the  most 
inveterate  gambler  or  hot-headed  ruffler  to  keep  on  the  safe  side, 


■  Andres  de  Burgos,  Reportorio  de  todaa  las  Prematioaa,  fol.  xxxix  (Medio* 
del  Campo,  1551). 
'  Cdrtea  de  los  Beiaoa  de  Leon  y  de  Costilla,  IV,  589. 
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but  definitions  were  malleable  and  cmild  be  moulded  to  suit  the 
temper  or  the  aggressivenesfs  of  a  tribunal  anxious  for  business 
and  for  fines.  The  doctors  found  it  no  easier  to  agree  upon  the 
delimitation  of  heretical  blasphemy  than  upon  the  thousand  other 
questions  suggested  by  Moral  Theology.  It  was  easy  to  say  in 
general  terms  that  heretical  blasphemy  consisted  in  affirming  or 
denying  of  God  that  which  the  faith  requires  to  be  denied  or 
affirmed,  or  in  attributing  to  the  creature  that  which  pertains 
solely  to  the  Ci-eator,  but  when  it  came  to  applying  these  abstract 
principles  in  the  concrete,  there  was  apt  to  be  discordance,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  ample  a  field  for  casuistry  was  afforded  by 
the  variety,  vigor  and  picturescjueness  of  the  blasphemy  of  the 
southern  races. 

As  a  rule,  the  Suprema  was  inclined  to  check  the  readiness  of 
the  tribimals  to  discover  heresy  in  expletives  which  were,  it  is 
true,  blasphemous,  irreverent  and  indecent,  but  not  indicative  of 
lack  of  faith.  There  was  a  class  of  these,  which  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  ineradicable  by  the  most  severe  legis- 
lation, such  as  "Mai  grade  aya  Dios"  (May  it  spite  God),  "Pese 
A  Dios"  (May  God  regret)  "  Reniego  A  Dios"  (I  renounce  God), 
"Descreo  de  Dios"  (I  disbeheve  in  God)  etc.,  for  which  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  their  laws  of  1492  and  1502,  provided  penalties 
ranging  from  a  month's  imjirisonnicnt  for  a  fii-st  offence,  to  piercing 
the  tongue  for  a  third  ami,  in  1525,  Charles  V  added  "  Per  vida  de 
Dios"  (By  God's  life)  to  the  list.  In  1566,  Philip  II  in  his  desire 
for  naval  recruits,  added  ten  ye^rs  of  galleys  to  the  penalties  for 
blasphemy  and  six  years  of  galleys  to  the  tongue-piercing  for  the 
third  offence,  as  provided  by  his  predecessors.'  When  these 
offences  were  so  fully  covered  by  secular  law,  the  Suprema  deemed 
it  unnecessary  that  the  tribunals  should  be  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  fimctions  to  take  cognizance  of  thorn.  In  1537,  Dr. 
Giron  de  Loaysa,  in  his  visitation  of  Tttledo,  writes  for  instructions 
concerning  these  expletives.  He  regards  them  as  heretical,  Init 
he  understands  that  the  Suprema  does  not  wish  the  tribunals  to 
take  action  on  them,  as  they  are  so  common  and  there  are  already 
judges  enough  for  them.'  It  was  probably  in  response  to  tliis 
that,  in  the  same  year  1537,  the  Suprema  decided  that  utterances 
such  as  these  were  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  because  they  were 


•  Nueva  Reoop.,  Lib.  rm,  TR.  jv. 

»  BibL  piiblica  de  Toledo,  Sala  v,  Est.  x\,  TaVi.  Z. 
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conditional,  being  merely  explosions  of  wrath  or  disappointment, 
a  decision  which  it  repeated  in  1547 ;  it  hud  already,  in  1535,  con- 
strued the  Instructions  of  1500  as  implying  that  sudden  ejacula- 
tions of  anger  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  episcopal  courts  and, 
in  1560,  it  included  "por  vida  de  Dios"  among  non-heretical 
blaspiiemies.  In  1567,  however,  among  the  charges  against 
Elatevan  Pueyo,  in  Valencia,  is  included  his  exclaiming  "pese  & 
Dios"  and  the  tendency  of  inquisitors  to  widen  the  definition  is 
seen  in  the  rebuke  by  the  Suprema  of  Inquisitor  Moral  because,  m 
San  Sebastian,  he  had  punished  for  sayings  such  as  "God  cannot 
do  me  more  harm"  and  "in  this  world  you  will  not  see  me  suffer,'' 
unless,  indeed,  it  sagely  observes,  the  last  expression  is  used  with 
disbelief  in  the  final  Judgement.' 

This  latter  remark  illustrates  the  ingenious  casuistry  with  which 
heresy  could  be  discovered  whenever  desirable,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  an  example  in  the  case  of  Antonio  P<5rez,  for  one  of 
the  charges  against  him  was  his  swearing  that,  if  God  the  Father 
interfered  with  his  defence,  he  would  cut  off  his  nose,  in  which 
Fray  Diego  de  Chaves  found  savor  of  the  heresy  of  the  Vaudoiaj 
who  attributed  human  members  to  God.  It  is  possible  that  the 
successful  employment  against  F6rcz  of  the  jurisdiction  over 
blasphemy  may  have  led  to  a  more  liberal  definition  of  heresy 
for,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
such  expletives  as  "reniego  de  Dios"  or  "de  la  fee"  or  "de  la 
crisma"  or  "  de  Nuestra  Seiiora"  or  "  descreo  de  Dios"  were  hereti- 
cal. Whether  this  applied  to  renouncing  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and 
other  saints  was  a  more  doubtful  question  on  which  the  doctors 
differed.  There  were  even  strict  constructionists  who  held  that  to 
call  God  all-wise  or  all-beautiful,  as  a  lover  might  address  his 
mistress,  was  bla-sphemy.  In  Sicily,  the  exclamation  "Sanctus 
Diabolus"  was  usually  mlmitted  to  be  heretical,  but  it  wa.s  not 
prosecuted  because  it  was  so  universally  used  that  it  was  more 
convenient  to  class  it  as  simple  blasphemy.'  It  will  readily  be  seen 
how  elusive  were  the  questions  arismg  from  the  variegated  inge- 
nuity of  blasphemers,  and  what  scope  there  was  for  the  mdulgence 
of  temperamental  idiosyncraciea  among  inquisitors. 

In  the  region  so  full  of  doubt,  where  there  were  three  claimants 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  106;  Lib.  81,  foL  27.— Archive  hi 
nacional,  Inq.  do  Valencia,  Leg.  31. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. — Alberghini,  Man. , 
QiuJiBcat.,  cap.  xvi. 
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of  jurisdiction — the  secular,  the  spiritual  and  the  inquisitorial — 
much  clashing  might  naturally  be  expectetl,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  competencias  with  the  royal  courts  arising  from  this 
source.*  In  liis  anxiety  to  suppress  blasphemy,  Phitip  IV  in  1G39 
assembled  a  junta  to  consider  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  IiKjui- 
sition  could  not  be  enlarged,  so  that  it  could  puniah  the  utterance 
of  a  single  "  por  vida,"  when  the  outcome  of  its  deliberations  was  a 
comprehensive  decree  punishing  all  swearing,  save  in  judicial 
procedures,  with  a  graduatt-d  scale  tjf  penalties,  and  those  addicted 
to  the  habit  were  hicapacitated  for  holding  ofhce  under  the  State. 
Of  Course  this  was  uieffeetive  and,  in  IG55  and  1656  he  ordered  the 
rigid  infliction  of  the  punishment  in  order  to  disarm  the  divine 
indignation  manifested  in  the  public  misfortunes.* 

Neither  did  the  episcopal  courts  surrender  their  jurisdiction,  and 
it  proves  the  ineradicable  character  of  the  oftence  that  it  continued 
to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution  by  all  three.  A  case  Ulustrative 
of  their  cumulative  action,  and  of  the  susceptibility  of  Spanish 
piety,  was  that  of  Diego  Cabeza,  of  Maiizanal  de  la  Puente  who, 
about  1620,  in  quarrelling  with  a  man,  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  God  was  about  when  he  made  him.  The  local  magistrate, 
Francisco  Prieto,  exacted  of  him  a  fine  of  forty  ducats,  by  threaten- 
ing to  denounce  him  to  the  Inquisition,  but  the  episcopal  court 
heard  of  the  matter,  arrested,  tried  and  punished  him.  Then, 
some  ten  years  lutcr,  in  1630,  lie  Wius  ilenounced  to  t!ie  Valladolid 
tribunal;  the  calificadores  duly  pondered  over  his  utterance  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  lieretieal  Ithxsphemy,  but,  when  the  inquisi- 
tors learned  tliat  it  was  ten  years  old,  and  that  he  had  already  been 
punished  by  the  episcopal  Ordinary,  they  wisely  suspended  the 
case.'  

'  This  was  not  the  case  in  Italy  where.  In  15.55,  the  Inquisition  assumed  juris- 
diction over  blasphemy.  There  were  occasional  oonflicta  with  the  spciilnr  author- 
itiea,  especially  in  the  Venetian  territories,  aa  when,  in  1595,  the  podestA  of  Brescia 
refused  to  allow  a  blasphemer  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  inquisitor.  The  Roman 
Congregation  protested,  but  the  podestA  prevailed  and  pimislied  the  offender, 
probably  with  greater  aevcrity  than  the  Inqui.sition  would  have  done.  There 
was  the  same  difficulty  of  distinction  between  heretical  and  non-heretical  blas- 
phemy. In  1606  the  Congregation  decided  that  pultana  de  Dio  was  not  heretical 
although  outside  of  Rome  it  was  held  to  be  so. — Decret,  S.  Cong.  S.  Officii,  p. 
2ft  (MSS.  of  Bibl.  del  Reale  Archi\'io  di  Stato  in  Roma,  Fondo  Camerate, 
Congr.  del.  8.  Officii,  VoL  3). 

*  Cartas  de  Jesuitas  (Mem.  hist,  cspafiol,  X\',  191). — Nueva  Recop.,  Lib,  i. 
Tit.  i,  ley  10. — Autos  .\cordado8,  Lib.  vui,  Tit.  ii,  Auto  1. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  552,  fol,  13. 
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Presumably  it  was  the  worst  cases  of  blasphemy  that  came  before 
the  Inquisition  and,  as  a  rule,  its  moderation  offers  a  favorable  i 
contrast  to  the  savage  ferocity  of  secular  legislation.  It  is  true 
that,  as  suspicion  of  heresy  was  inferred,  the  accused  was  thrown 
in  the  secret  prison  which,  in  itself,  was  a  severe  infiietion,  but 
torture  was  not  employed.  The  penalties  prescribed  were  abjura- 
tion de  levij  appearance  in  an  auto,  gagging,  scourging  and  gallejs, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  while  frailes  were  recluded 
in  convents  of  their  own  Orders."  These,  however,  were  reser^'ed 
for  aggravated  cases  of  habitual  blasphemy  by  offenders  of  low 
degree;  nobles  and  gentlemen  had  their  sentences  read  in  the 
audience-chamber,  were  excused  from  abjuration,  and  were 
recluded  in  a  monastery  for  some  months.  Outbreaks  of  passion, 
in  quarrels  or  gambling  and  even  drunkenness,  were  held  to 
entitle  the  accused  to  acquittal,  or  to  merely  nomina^  penalties. 
A  writer  of  about  1640,  indeed,  assumes  as  a  rule  that  the  culprit 
was  only  reprimanded  in  the  audience-chamber,  without  abjura- 
tion, except  in  verj'  scandalous  cases,  deserving  of  scourging  and 
the  galleys,  but  even  in  these  such  punishments  were  no  longer 
inflicted.  There  was  no  sequestration  of  property,  and  rejx'tition 
of  the  offence  was  not  regarded  as  relapse.'  A  later  writer,  how- 
ever, holds  that  such  heretical  blasphemies  as  "  reniego  de  Dios," 
"descreo  de  Dios"  and  the  like  are  punishable  with  vergiienza 
or  a  hundred  lashes.' 

It  may  be  assumed,  in  fact,  that  there  was  a  wide  discretion 
in  these  matters.     We  have  seen  the  severity  with  which  the  wild 
outbursts  of  rage  of  Antonio  P^rez  were  treate<l,  yet,  in  1624,  a       i 
young  soldier  who,  when  put  in  the  stocks,  exclaimed  "  I  renounce.'  ^| 
God  and  the  saints;  devils  why  don't  you  come  and  carry  me  off?"  ^^ 
wheJi  duly  tried  with  all  formality  by  the  Valladohd  tribunal, 
was  discharged  with  a  reprimand  and  without  a  sentence.    So, 
in  1630,  two  girls  in  the  Dnniinican  convent  of  Valladolid,  on  being 
confined  in  a  room  by  the  prioress,  in  a  burst  of  rage  repeatedly 
renounced  God  and  the  .saints.    Naturally  on  trial  they  expressed 
extreme  repentance  and  were  discharged  with  a  reprimand.*    Tliis 
wise  moderation  did  not  exclude  severity,  when  the  case  seemed 


'  Archivo  de  AlcolA,  Hacienda,  Leg.  644,'  Lib.  4. 
'  Ibidem. — Archivo  hist,  oacional,  Inq,  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80, — BibL 
naoioaal,  MS8.,  V,  377,  cap.  1. 
'  Elucidationea  S.  Officii,  (  37  (ATchi\'o  de  AlcalA,  vbimp). 
'Archivo  de  Simaacaa,  Inq.,  Leg.  S52,  (ol,  3,  13, 
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to  demand  it.  In  1669,  Antonio  del  Hero,  for  heretical  blasphemy 
"en  grado  superlativo"  was  sentenced  in  Toledo  to  appear  in  the 
auto  of  April  7th,  to  abjure  de  levi,  to  hear  mass  as  a  penitent, 
to  receive  a  himdred  lashes  and  to  serve  three  years  in  the  galleys.^ 

Considering  the  prevalence  of  the  vice  and  the  energetic  efforts 
for  its  suppression,  the  number  of  cases  in  the  Inquisition  is  less 
than  might  be  expected.  In  the  Toledo  record,  from  1675  to 
1610,  there  are  only  forty-six.  In  that  of  the  same  tribunal  from 
1648  to  1794,  the  number  is  but  thirty-seven.  In  all  the  tribunals, 
from  1780  to  1820  the  total  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  this  matter,  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition 
diminished  greatly  as  time  wore  on,  whether  from  an  increase  in 
popular  reverence  or  from  a  growing  disinclination  to  denoimce 
the  offence. ____^_ 

*  Azchivo  hist,  nadonal,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

In  the  undefined  and   widely  extending  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition  there  were  a  number  of  matters,  more  or  less  connected  j 
with  the  faith,  of  which  it  assunied  cognizance.     Their  cursory 
consideration  is  indispensable  and  they  c:m  more  conveniently 
be  grouped  together. 

Marulvge  in  Ordkhs. 

The  celibacy  enjoined  on  the  Catliolie  clergy  int-Uides  the  secu- 
lars, from  the  subdiaconate  upwards,  and  the  regulars  who  are 
bound  by  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience. 
Even  degradation  from  orders  does  not  nmiuve  the  disability,  aa 
the  indelible  character  impressed  in  ordination  remains.'  Strict 
as  has  been  the  enforcement  of  the  canons,  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  weakness  of  the  flesh  lia,s,  at  nil  times,  led  to  occasional 
infractions  of  the  rule,  punishable  with  degradation,  reclusion  in 
a  monastery  and  other  penalties.  Whether  the  offence  was  jus- 
ticiable by  the  Incjuisition  was,  in  the  earlier  period,  the  subject 
of  debate,  some  authors  holding  that,  if  the  marriage  was  public, 
it  implied  heretical  error,  bringing  it  under  inquisitorial  juris- 
diction, but  that,  if  it  was  secret,  this  showed  that  there  was  no 
intellectual  misbelief,  making  the  offender  guilty  only  of  violating 
the  law  and  subjecting  him,  if  secular,  to  the  spiritual  courts,  and 
if  regular,  to  the  prelat(»s  of  his  Order.* 

The  Reformation,  which  sanctioned  clerical  marriage,  introduced 
a  new  and  controlling  factor  that  in  time  altered  the  situation. 


'  Reportorium  Inquinit.  s.v.  Degradalio,  {  an  cUricuK. 

'  SimanciE  de  Cuth.  Instl.,  Tit.  xh,  n.  8-13;  Ejusd.  Enchjrid.,  Tit.  xn,  n.  1-3. — 
Arn&ldi  Albertin.  Repetitlonem  novam,  Q.  xiii,  n.  47  (Ed.  1634,  col.  331). 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  Reijertorium  of  1494  has  no  allusion  to  the 
subject  under  the  titles  Castitiu,  Clerurus,  and  Matrimrniium.     .\l  that  time 
j'l  was  evidently  coamdered  to  be  outaidc  of  the  sphere  of  the  laquiaitiou. 
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Yet,  for  a  considerable  period  there  was  a  powerful  movement, 
especially  among  German  Catholics,  to  relax  the  prohibition  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  reunion.  The  question  was  regarded  as 
open  for  discussion,  as  a  matter  merely  of  discipline;  Arnaldo 
Albertino  argues  that  the  pope  can  dispense  for  marriage  in  orders, 
and  instances  the  dispensation  granted  by  Alexander  VI  to  his 
Bon  Cffsar  Borgia,  then  a  cardinal-deacon,  to  marry  the  heiress 
of  Valentinnis.'  Tho  readioiiary  influences  which  controlled  the 
Council  of  Trent  changed  all  this  when,  in  1563,  it  made  clerical 
celibacy  a  matter  nf  faith,  rendering  priestly  marriage  unques- 
tionably thenceforth  heretical.' 

The  Inquisition,  however,  did  not  wait  for  this  to  assume  juris- 
diction, though  it  seems  not  to  have  acted  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Reformation  had  rendered  clericiil  celibacy  a  subject  of 
discussion.  The  earliest  case  that  I  have  met  is  that  of  Miguel 
Gomez,  a  priest  of  Saragossa,  sentenced,  for  marrying  in  orders, 
by  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1529,  when  the  peculiar  puinishment 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  novelty  for  which  no  precedent 
existed.  He  was  exhibited  for  three  days  on  a  ladder  at  the 
portal  of  the  cathedral,  in  his  shirt  and  drawers,  with  lus  hands 
tied,  his  feet  chained  and  a  mitre  on  his  head,  after  which  he  was 
deprived  for  life  of  sacerdotal  functions  and  banished  forever  from 
the  province.  Toledo  had  no  other  case  until  1562,  when  it  had 
to  deal  with  the  somewhat  coniplipated  offence  of  Fray  Juan 
Ramirez,  who  entered  a  religious  order  while  married,  but  twice 
left  it  and  returned  again,  during  which  performances  he  married 
two  wives.'  That  juri.sdiction  depended  wholly  on  the  sacrament 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  Juan  Carrillo,  alins  Fray  Juan  Ortiz,  a  Fran- 
ciscan denounced,  in  1.596,  to  the  Toledo  tribunal  l>y  his  prelate, 
Fray  Juan  de  Ovando,  for  apostiusy  and  living  with  a  woman 
reputed  to  be  his  wife.  Investigation  showed  that  she  was  merely 
his  concubine,  so  the  case  was  suspended,  and  he  was  remanded 
to  Ovando  to  be  dealt  with  under  tlie  ndes  of  the  Order.* 


'  Aniftldi  Albcrtini  de  a^iosccndis  Assertionibus,  Q.  xxiii,  n.  41. 

In  Gt-nnany,  many  Catholic  priests  to<jk  wivps.  By  the  Interim  of  Charlea  V, 
in  1548,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  Council  of  Trent 
should  decide  the  question. — Interim,  cap.  xxvi,  J  17. 

'  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xxiv,  De  Sacr.  Matrimonii,  can.  ix.  Yet  the  council  recog- 
niied  the  papal  power  of  dispensation. 

•  Cat^ilogn  de  laa  causas  seguidas  ante  el  tribiuiol  de  Toledo,  pp.  306,  307- 

•  MSS,  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
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After  the  offenee  had  deariy  been  made  heresy  by  the  CouncU 
of  Trent,  the  terrifying  formula  of  aoctisation  by  the  fiscal  dcBcribes 
the  oSeoder  as  imwoithy  of  mercy,  to  be  deprived  of  all  eecleeia»- 
tieal  privilege,  to  be  degraded  from  bis  orders  and  to  be  relaxed 
to  the  Be(*ular  arm.  to  which  was  added  the  ofrtm  demanding  the 
fiee  use  of  torture.*  In  practice,  however,  there  was  the  widest 
diaere^on.  It  is  true  that  writers  speak  of  appearance  in  pubUc 
auto  or  degradation  and  reclusion  in  a  monastery  for  a  few  years, 
or  a  nmilar  term  cA  galley  service,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
DO  rule.*  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  underatand  how  an  ofifence  so 
uniform  in  ita  nature  should  have  been  visited  with  pcnafties  so 
(fiveree.  In  1507,  Francisco  Agiutin,  an  AugusUnian  of  Barce- 
lona, married  in  Toledo,  sought  to  defend  himself  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  entererj  the  Order  under  compulsion  in  order  to  escape  his 
debts:  his  sentence  was  appearance  in  an  ai^,  abjuration  de  led 
and  impriaonment  for  life  in  the  convent  where  he  had  made 
pfofeason.*  In  1629,  Fray  Lorenzo  de  Avalle,  a  Benedictine 
priest,  accused  himself  to  the  \'alladolid  tribimal  of  having  mar- 
ried and  lived  for  eight  years  as  a  musician  in  Aragon.  Notwith- 
standing his  self-denunciation,  he  was  sentenced  to  verbal  degnn 
dation  and  to  four  years'  detention  in  a  monastery,  where  he  was 
to  undergo  a  circular  discipline,  while  the  woman  was  notified 
(hat  she  was  free  to  marry  again.*  In  strong  contrast  with  this 
was  the  case  of  Juan  Alonso  Palacios,  a  married  Jesuit,  before  the 
Toledo  tribunal  in  1659,  who,  though  not  an  espontaneado,  escaped 
with  a  reprimand  and  four  years  of  reclusion.  Then,  in  1664, 
Fray  Juan  de  Ayala,  a  Mercenarian  priest.,  was,  by  the  same  tri- 
bunal, suspended  perpetually  from  his  functions  and  recluded  for 
three  years  in  a  convent  with  one  year's  Friday  fasting  and  some 
Bjnritual  penance.  Again,  in  1675,  the  same  tribunal  condemned 
Ger6nlmo  de  Morales,  a  married  subdeacon,  to  five  years  in  the 
galleys,  three  more  of  exile  and  disqualification  for  orders.*  Five 
years  of  galleys,  with  three  more  of  exile  and  deprivation  of  func- 
tions and  benefices,  was  the  portion  of  Don  Cristoval  de  Zabiati, 


'  MSS.  of  Royal  Lfbrajy  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  420. 

*  .\rduvo  hist,  a&don&l,  Inq.  de  Valend*,  Leg.  299,  fol  80. — Elucidatinaea  S. 
Officii,  }  34  (Arehjvo  de  Alcali,  Hacienda.  Leg.  544,'  Lib.  4). 

»  MSS.  of  Librarj-  of  Uaiv.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T«  L 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  552,  fol.  11. 
'Arebji-o  biet.  luidoii&i,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
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alias  Don  Juan  Baptista  de  Verganza,  priest  of  Talavera  de  la 
Reina,  who  appeared  in  the  great  Madrid  auto  of  1680.'  In  1700 
the  Toledo  tribunal  had  to  deal  with  a  case  characterized  as  "con 
circonstancias  gravfsimas,"  so  that  we  may  regard  the  sentence 
as  repre-senting  the  extremity  of  punishment  for  the  offence.  The 
culprit  was  not  required  to  appear  in  an  auto,  but  his  sentence 
was  read  in  the  audience-chamber,  in  the  presence  of  twenty-four 
ecclesiiistics.  It  prescribed  alijuration  de  letn,  perpetual  depri- 
vation of  functions,  perpetual  c^^nfinement  in  a  convent  cell,  to 
be  left  only  for  choir  and  refectory,  in  which  he  was  to  have  the 
last  place,  to  fasting  for  four  years,  on  bread  and  water  on  Fridays 
and  vigils,  and  to  a  circulai"  discipline  when  taken  to  the  con- 
vent. The  details  of  his  career  are  not  given,  but  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  material  for  a  picarestiue  novel,  as  the  culprit  was  a 
Dominican,  Fray  Tomas  Juster,  who  had  been  a  caliticador  of 
the  Inquisition  and  a  preacher  of  the  king,  and  who  enjoyed  the 
multifarious  aliases  of  Don  Juan  de  San  Feliu  Cisneros,  Don 
Vicente  de  Ochaita  and  Don  Juan  de  Ibarrola.*  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  degradation  appears  so  rarely  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  offence  stvnus  to  liave  been  by  no  means  frequent.  In  the 
Toledo  reports  from  1575  to  1610,  there  are  only  the  two  cases 
referred  to  above,  and,  in  the  record  of  the  same  tribunal  from 
1648  to  1794  the  number  is  only  ten.  From  1780  to  1820  the 
combined  records  of  all  the  tribunals  show  only  six  cases.' 


Personation  of  Priesthood. 


The  veneration  with  which  the  sacraments  are  regarded,  and 
the  supreme  impoitanee  a.scribed  to  thorn  as  a  means  of  salvation, 
Tender  it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  guarded  with  the 
utmost  solicitude.  Not  only  is  their  validity  essential  to  those 
who  seek  them,  but  any  fraud  in  their  disjx'nsation  is  sacrilege, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  nia.ss,  may  plunge  all  worshippers  present 
into  the  sin  of  idolatry'.  With  the  exception  of  baptism,  they  can 
be  admrnifitered  only  by  those  in  full  priest's  orders,  and  the 
pretence  to  do  so  by  men  unqualified  is  a  wrong,  not  only  to  the 


'  Olmo,  Ttelacioti  del  Auto,  p.  204. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacionol.  Inq.  de  Tolrda,  Leg.  1. 

^  Ibidem,  Inq.  de  Valeuciti,  Leg.  IQO. 
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faitfaf ui  wiko  are  deeeired,  but  to  the  Creator  Him  has  eatabfiahed 
them  for  the  scJaee  and  salvatioii  of  His  creatures.' 

Tlie  fees  aittarhmg  to  Uie  conf ection  and  beatoval  ci  the  sacra- 
menta  are  a  valuable  i^hril^e  of  Uie  priesthood,  and  the  tempta- 
tiMi  was  g^eat  for  gracelesB  laymen  or  clerics  in  the  lower  orders  to 
smnlate  the  possession  ci  the  requisite  faculties,  and  to  betray 
the  unsuspecting  into  accepting  from  their  hands  the  worthless 
anmlacra.  In  the  venality  of  the  fourteenth  ceitfury  this  would 
aeem  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  especially  grave  offence 
Ux,  in  the  tax-roll  of  Benedict  XII,  the  official  fee  for  absoluti<m 
for  fvetending  to  be  a  {Hiest,  hearing  confeaeions  and  granting 
absolution,  is  only  ax  grosti  or  about  three-quarters  of  a  florin.* 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  it  was  regarded  as  a  more 
serious  matter.  Paul  IV,  in  briefs  of  May  20, 1557,  and  February 
17,  1559,  defined  the  offence  as  subject  to  the  Inquistion,  and  to 
be  punished  by  relaxation,  evoi  when  there  was  not  rdapse.* 
Sixtus  V  fdt  compelled  to  rnssue  tiie  brief  <rf  Paul,  and  Clement 
Vni,  in  1601,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  authorixing 
{Moaeeution  by  either  the  Inquisition  or  the  episco|Ml  Ordinary. 
This  was  ap[dicable  only  to  culprits  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
25,  but  Urban  \1II,  in  1627,  reduced  the  limit  to  20.* 

This  repetition  of  legidation  shows  the  stubbornness  of  the  evil 
and  the  papal  determination  to  suppress  it.  Even  complicity 
was  sternly  punished  for,  in  1619,  a  layman  assisting  a  celebrant, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  unqualified,  was  tortured  for  intention,  made 
to  abjure  de  rehementi,  to  serve  five  years  in  the  gallej-s,  and  was 
perpetually  suspended  from  assisting  at  mass.'  Cardinal  Scaglia, 
however,  states  that  when  the  offence  was  committed  through 
thoughtlessness,  relaxation  was  commuted  to  ten  years  of  galleys,* 
but  there  was  no  hesitation  in  inflicting  the  full  penalty  in  appro- 
priate cases.     As  late  as  July  18,  1711,  Domenico  Spallacino, 


'  "  Conaentaneum  visum  est  de  suictiaBunis  ecclesis  sacramentis  agere,  per 
que  Ofnnis  vera  justitia  vel  indpit.  Tel  ooepta  augetur,  vri  amissa  reparatur." — 
C.  Trident.  Se».  \xi,  De  Sacramentis,  Procem. 

*  P.  Denifle,  Die  alteste  Tax-rcrfk  der  Apost.  POuitentiarie  (Ardiiv  f.  Litt.  u. 
K.-Geachichte,  I\',  224-5). 

'  Locati  Opus  judiciak  Inquisitor.,  pp.  475,  476  (Rome,  1570). — Farinadi  de 
Hcresi,  Q.  cxcm,  {  1,  n.  39. 

«  Bullar.  Roman,  m,  142;  I\',  144. 

»  Collect.  Deer.  S.  Congr.  S.  Offidi,  p.  50  (MS.  penes  me). 

'lUatretto  cxrcs  ti  Delitti  piil  freqoenti  nel  S.  Ofiazio,  p.  104-5  (MS.  penet  me). 
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a  hardened  offender,  who  had  lived  for  five  years  by  celebrating 
mass  in  Rome,  Loreto  and  other  places,  was  relaxed  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  burned;  he  was  duly  hanged  in  the 
Piazza  di  Cainpo  de'Fiori,  the  body  was  fastened  to  an  iron 
stake  on  a  pile  of  wood  and  was  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.' 

In  Spain  the  matter  was  treated  less  seriously.  The  Inquisition 
at  first  did  not  regard  itself  as  having  jurisdiction  unless  there  were 
misbehef  as  to  the  sacraments.  A  carta  acordada  of  January  31, 
1533,  instructs  the  tribunals  that,  in  these  cases,  the  culprit  is  to 
be  asked  whether  he  thought  himself  possessed  of  the  power,  or 
whether  he  had  anywhere  heard  it  so  asserted  as  an  opinion,  and 
what  was  his  intpntion ;  if  he  acknowledges  no  erroneous  belief,  the 
matter  does  not  concern  the  Inquisition  and,  he  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  magistrate.  The  Ijriefsof  Paul  IV  were  not  admitted 
in  Spain,  and  the  matter  slumbered  until  1574  when,  on  January 
13th,  the  Suprema  addressed  to  the  tribunals  a  circular  inquiry, 
asking  whether  there  had  been  any  prosecutions  for  this  offence; 
if  so,  on  what  grounds  was  the  jiu'isdiction  l»a.s(>d,  what  form  of 
procedure  was  followed,  and  what  jMMialty  was  inflicted;  also 
opinions  were  asked  as  to  how  such  cases  should  be  treated.* 
Evidently  no  attention  had  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  question;  the 
replies  showed  that  th<'rc  was  no  general  poliey,  and  a  brief  of 
August  17th,  of  the  same  year,  was  obtained  from  Gregorj'  XIII 
reciting  that  in  Spain  there  were  conflicting  opinions  whether  the 
Inquisition  had  or  had  not  jurisdiction,  wherefore  he  granted  to 
it  exclusive  cognizance,  and  forbade  the  episcopal  courts  from 
entertaining  such  cases.*  This  the  Suprema  sent,  November  26th, 
to  all  the  tribunals  with  orders  to  prosecute  in  such  cases,  and  to 
introduce  a  corresponding  clause  in  tlie  Edict  of  Faith.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  did  not  share  the 
horror  felt  in  Rome  for  such  offences,  and  this  is  manifested  in  the 
comparative  moderation  of  the  penalties  inflicted.  About  1650,  a 
Spaniard  in  Rome,  writing  ttj  a  friend  at  home,  and  comparing 
the  severity  of  the  Italian  Inquisition  with  the  mildness  of  the 


'  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  Cod.  ItaL  185. — BibL  del  R,  Arebivio  di  Stato  in 
Roma,  Miacellanoa  JLS.,  p.  729. 

'  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  107. — Ant.  de  Sousa.  Opusc.  circa 
Conetit.  Paul!  V,  p.  57.— Rod.  a  Cunha  pro  PP.  Pauli  V  iStatuto,  p.  65. 

•  Btillar.  Roman.  II,  415. 

*  Archivo  de  SimaQCoe,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  103 ;  Lib.  942,  teV.  '&^. 
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Spanish,  instances  the  Roman  torture  of  bigamists  and  aolicitiiig 
confessors,  the  longer  terras  of  galleys  for  the  former,  and  the 
implacable  relaxation  of  those  who  celebrate  mass  without  ordi- 
nation.^ There  was  no  such  ferocity  in  Spain.  No  time  had  been 
lost  in  assuming  the  jurisdiction  and  already,  in  1575,  there  was 
a  culprit  in  a  Toledo  auto — Fray  ^-Vlonso  Garcia,  a  Franciscan — 
who  had  celebrated  mass  and  heard  confusions,  and  whose  sen- 
tence was  merely  abjuration  de  leii  and  four  years'  galley  service. 
The  most  complete  discretion  was  exercised  and  the  fxjnalties 
varied  in  the  same  tribunal  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  tt-mper  of  the  inquisitors.  Thus  in  Toledo,  in  1578, 
Pcro  Joan  Queito,  a  student,  who  carried  forged  certificates  and 
had  confessed  many  persons,  absolving  them  and  imposing 
penance,  appeared  in  an  auto,  with  haUcr  and  candle,  abjured 
de  levi,  and  had  two  himdred  lashes  and  three  years  of  gsUleys.  In 
the  same  year  a  Frenchman  named  Pierre  Saletas,  accused  of 
having  for  twenty  years  heard  confes-sions  and  celebrated  mass 
on  forged  certificates,  was  tortured  without  confessing  and  was 
banished  the  kingdom  for  four  years  and  forbidden  to  administer 
sacraments  without  genuine  certificates.  In  1600,  Balthasar 
Rodrfguez,  a  deacon,  appeared  in  an  auto,  abjured  de  letn,  was 
suspended  for  ten  years  from  the  exercise  of  his  orders,  with  per- 
petual disability  for  promotion,  and  had  six  years  of  galleys.  In 
tlie  same  year  the  Mercenarian,  Fray  Gregorio  de  Palacios,  was 
spared  appearance  in  an  auto,  but  abjured  de  levi,  had  fifty  lashes 
and  was  recluded  for  three  years  in  a  monastery  of  his  Order.' 
In  1622,  at  Valladolid,  the  Franciscan  dt^acon.  Fray  Juan  Tapia, 
for  celebrating  mass,  was  merely  ordered  to  keep  hia  convent  as 
a  prison  and  to  present  himself  when  summoned.  Somewhat 
greater  severity  was  shown  to  P'ray  Antonio  Frechado,  a  Trini- 
tarian subdeacon,  who  for  publicly  hearing  confessions  was  re- 
quired to  abjure  de  levi,  was  suspended  from  liis  functions  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  was  recluded  in  his  convent,  was 
disabled  for  promotion  and  hail  some  spiritual  f)enance.' 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples  of  this  diversified 
moderation.  I  have  met  with  but  one  case  in  which  the  papal 
prescription  of  relaxation  was  obeyed  and  this  occurred  in  Mexico, 
in  1606,  when  Fernando  Rodriguez  de  Castro,  a  mulatto,  was 

>  Bibl.  nacional,  MSB.,  D,  118,  fol.  114. 

'  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T,  I. 

'  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Le^.  552,  Col.  1,  11. 
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relaxed  for  administorinK  aacraments  wnthout  ordination,  but  this 
was  no  precedent  for,  in  the  great  auto  of  1648,  (jtispar  do  los 
Reyes  was  sentenced  to  two  hundred  lashes  and  the  galleys  for 
life  and  Martin  de  Villavicencio  Salazar  to  the  same  scourging 

[and  live  years  of  galleys.' 

The  systematic  writers  assure  us  that  the  papal  decrees  were 
not  received  in  Spain,  and  that  the  punishment  varied  with  the 

■nature  of  the  case,  consisting  usually  of  scourging,  unless  the  offen- 
der was  a  fraile,  the  galleys,  exile,  reclusion,  degradation,  suspen- 
sion of  functions,  etc.,  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribimal  and 
that,  in  ca»3.^  of  minor  culpability,  it  could  be  conmiuted  for 
money.  Relaxation  wjia  kept  in  view  only  for  some  error  in 
faith  persi.stently  held — a  ])urely  academical  supposition,  although 
the  culprit  was  exhaustively  examined  aa  to  his  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  priestly  orders  to  the  validity  of  sacraments.'  That 
ecclesiastics  between  themselves  in   reality  attached   but  little 

.importance  to  the  offence  may  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the 
Mercenarian  Fray  Pedro  de  la  Presentacion,  who  ceJebrated  mass 
when  only  in  subdeacon's  orders.  The  Toledo  tribunal  condemned 
im,  June  16,  16G2,  to  three  years  of  galleys.    The  superior  of  his 

^Order  at  once  interceded  for  him  and,  in  September,  the  Suprema 
commuted  the  penalty  to  three  years'  reclusion  in  a  convent,  with 

L|hree  years'  subsequent  exile  from  Daimiol,  Toledo  and  Madrid. 
When  only  ten  months  of  the  term  had  expired  the  Provincial  of 
Castile  applied  for  the  remi&sion  of  the  remainder,  but  in  vain  and, 
when  two  years  had  passed  the  effort  was  renewed.'  Evidently 
the  good  frailes  recked  little  of  the  idolatry  into  which  he  had 
pKuiged  all  who  were  present  at  his  ministration. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced  a  still  more  lenient  view 
seems  to  have  obtained.  In  1749  the  ca.se  of  Fray  Juan  de  Santa 
Rosa,  a  Franciscan  deacon,  was  an  aggravated  one,  for  he  had 
administered  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  penitence 
and  njutrimony,  but  the  Toledo  tribuuul  unly  declared  liim '  'irregu- 
lar" for  promotion,  suspended  him  from  the  diaconate  for  two 
years  and  imposed  fifteen  days  of  spiritual  penance.     No  special 


»  Obregon,  Mexico  Vic  jo,  II,  353,  383.— Muaeo  Mexicano,  T.  I,  pp.  338-40 
(Mexico,  1843). 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  six. — Miguel  Calvo  (Archivo  de  AIcalA 
^BAcienda,  Leg.  .'S44,>  Lib.  4).— Elucidatioiiea  S.  Officii,  §  38  (Ibidem).— MSS.  of 
uyal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  385. 
*  Ardiivo  dc  Sinuiucas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1183,  fol.  13. 
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expectation  of  amendment  earned  this  benignity,  for  Wa  Provincial 
was  instructed  to  said  him  to  a  convent,  from  which  he  was  not 
to  gp  out  alone,  so  as  not  to  expose  him  to  relapse.^ 

Under  the  Bestoration  there  was  loiiency  difficult  to  understand. 
The  sentence  of  the  Dominican  Fray  Tomas  Garcia  by  the  Cuenca 
faibonal,  November  14, 1816,  for  cdebrating  mass  without  priests' 
orders,  was  that  the  commisaioner  of  Mllaescusa  was  to  reprimand 
him  in  presence  ci  the  superior  oi  his  convent,  pointing  out  the 
seveie  penalties  provided  by  the  papal  decrees  and  prescribing 
qpiritual  penances  for  a  year,  besides  informing  the  prelate  that 
be  could  not  ascend  to  full  orders.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
Saprema,  with  the  addition  that  he  be  transferred  to  a  house  of 
stricter  observance.  December  llth  of  the  same  year.  Angel 
Sampayo,  a  married  layman  of  Gampo  Ramiro  (Lugo)  was  con- 
victed ot  cdebrating  mass.  The  Suprema  alludes  to  his  atentalo 
horribie,  but  merdy  orders  him  to  be  reprimanded  and  srait  back 
to  his  home,  where  the  parish  priest  and  his  father  are  to  keep 
watch  over  him.' 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Inquisition  also  took  ct^nizance  of  a  class  of  cases,  alluded  to 
above  under  Sohcitation,  in  which  la3rmen  managed  to  hear  con- 
feaaons  of  women,  not  vnth  a  view  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
poiitence,  but  through  jealousy,  or  for  the  opportunity  of  asking 
indecent  questions,  or  in  the  hope  of  listening  to  prurient  details, 
lliese  cases  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  In  1785,  there  were 
three  b^ore  the  tribunal  of  Valencia:  in  1793,  one  in  Murcia;  in 
1796,  Joseph  Herranx  was  prosecuted  in  Madrid  for  doing  this  in 
order  to  hear  his  wife's  confesaon.  The  same  year  there  was  a 
ease  in  Seville;  in  1797,  one  in  Barcelona  and,  in  1807,  Miguel 
Dominguez.  sacristan  of  San  Migud  de  Xiebla.  pretended  to  be  a 
Capuchin  with  the  object  to  listening  to  the  confession  of  a  woman.' 
With  what  severity  such  cases  were  treated,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain. 


-  AidiiTo  hiflt.  iMMionnl.  Inq.  <k  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

*  AidiiTo  de  Simanfaw.  Inq.,  Lib.  SSa 

*  .\jTiuTO  hiat.  iwrkm^l.  Inq.  de  Valencim.  Leg.  100. 
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Personation  of  Officials. 


In  the  universal  dread  inspired  by  the  Holy  OfRce,  the  tempta- 
tion was  great  to  pcrsonatt*  its  agents,  and  to  extort  money  tm  the 
price  of  forbearance,  for  no  one  ventured  to  tjuet^tion  the  author- 
ity or  acts  of  any  stranger  who  presented  himself  as  an  ofiicial. 

The  opportunities  thus  afforded  were  speedily  recognized  and 
utilized.  As  early  as  14.87,  at  Saragossa,  a  spccitU  auto  was  held, 
April  1st,  at  which  appeared  a  cleric  who  hati  pretended  to  be 
an  inquisitor  and  aa  such  had  made  an  arrest.  The  penalty 
inflicted  is  not  recorded,  but  evidently  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  make  an  impressive  warning/ 

The  systematic  writers  assume  that  in  these  cases  there  should 
be  careful  consideration  of  t!ie  injury  inflicted,  for  the  pretender 
may  deserve  exemplary  punishment.  The  usual  offence  is  assert- 
ing that  there  are  accusations  and  that  he  will  save  the  accused 
from  prosecution;  for  this  he  must  refund  the  money  received, 
appear  in  an  auto  and  suffer  two  hundred  lashes  and  five  years  of 
galley  service.  If  tlie  imjxjsture  is  assumed  only  to  escape  from 
some  trouble  and  causing  no  damage,  there  is  some  penalty  of 
fine  or  exile;  if  there  has  been  only  an  assertion  of  ofiicial  position, 
the  penalty  is  very  light  and  secret.'  Other  autiiorities  tell  us 
that,  if  the  culj^rit  is  of  a  low  clas.s,  he  has  two  hundred  lashes  and 
four  years  of  galleys,  more  or  less  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence;  if  he  is  a  noble  or  rich,  lie  is  fined  one  or  two  thousand 
ducats  and  serves  for  two  or  three  years,  without  pay,  as  a  gentle- 
man in  the  galleys,  or  against  the  Moors  or  heretics.*  Evidently 
in  an  offence  which  varied  so  much  in  motive  and  result,  much  was 
necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribimal  and  a  few  cases 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  different  methods  of  operating  and  the 
deterrent  penalties  inflicted. 

In  the  Seville  auto  of  September  24,  1569,  there  were  three 
cases  of  personation.  AJonso  de  Hontiveros,  for  pretending  to 
be  a  familiar  and  endeavoring  to  make  arrests  for  the  purpose  of 
extortion,  appeared  with  halter  and  gag  and  was  sent  to  Xerea  hia 


'  MS.  Memoria  de  divcraos  Autos  (see  Appendix  to  Vol.  I). 
'  Bibl.  naciunal,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xvi. 

*  Elucidationes  H.  Officii,  }  47(ArchLvo  dc  Alcalii,  Hacienda,  I^ieg.  544',  Lib.  4). 
—MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  332. 
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place  of  residence  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes;  Juan  de  Aragon, 
of  Milaga,  for  the  same  offence,  was  spared  the  gag,  but  wore  a 
mitre  and  had  a  scourgmg  at  Malaga  and  another  where  his  offence 
was  committed,  besides  two  years  of  exile,  while  his  accomplice, 
Francisco  Prieto,  received  the  same  sentence,  with  the  suljstitution 
of  vergiienza  for  scourging.*  On  the  other  hand,  at  Toledo,  in 
1581,  Francisco  de  la  Bastida  was  visited  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
He  represented  himself  sis  an  alguazil,  carrying  a  vara  de  justicia 
and  using  the  name  of  tlie  inquisitor-general.  He  would  summon 
the  alcades  and  other  officials  to  render  assistance,  which  was 
freely  given  without  question;  lie  would  make  arrests,  carry  his 
prisoners  to  some  distance,  take  their  money,  leave  them  in  charge 
of  some  local  familiar  and  disappear.  In  this  way  he  moved  from 
Fuente  de  Enzina  to  Almaden  and  Madrid,  and  thence  to  Sara- 
gossa  where  he  was  arrested.  He  confessed  freely  at  once  and 
was  condenmed  to  relaxation,  by  virtue  of  a  special  brief  obtained 
from  Gregory  XI IT,  but  the  Suprema,  with  doubtful  mercy,  com- 
muted this  to  six  hundred  livshes — two  hundred  e^ich  in  Toledo, 
Almaden  and  Fuente  de  Enzina — and  the  galleys  irremissibly  for 
life.'  Zapata  relates  what  is  evidently  the  exploit  which  brought 
to  a  close  the  promising  career  of  this  enterprising  knave.  At 
Almagro,  he  says,  the  agent  of  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  was  Juan 
Xelder,  a  man  highly  esteemed  and  reputed  to  be  of  great  wealth. 
Suddenly  a  stranger  appeared,  with  the  vara  of  an  alguazil  of 
the  Inquisition,  who  sought  out  two  familiars  and  commanded 
them  to  assist  him  in  making  an  arres^t.  Proceeding  to  Xelder'a 
house  he  made  the  arrest,  locked  him  up  in  a  room  and  consoled 
the  frightened  family  by  assuring  them  of  the  customary  mercy 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  then  summoned  a  notar>'  and  placed  all 
the  property  of  the  prisoner  under  sequestration,  except  two 
thousand  ducats  wliich  he  said  he  had  orders  to  take  for  the 
expenses  of  the  trial.  The  whole  town  was  thrown  into  commotion, 
but  no  one  dared  to  ask  for  papers,  or  authority,  or  identification. 
Xelder  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  with  strict  orders  that  no  one 
should  exchange  a  word  with  him ;  the  familiars  were  required  to 
accompany  it  to  the  next  halting  jJace,  where  they  and  the  carriage 


: 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Hacicndn,  I^g.  25,  fol.  .1. 

'  MS.S.  of  Librar>'  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  'J\  I.— 9«ft  abovt,  Vol   ITI.  p.  189. 

Simoncaa  (De  Catli.  Listt.,  Tit.  xlyi,  n.  92,  93)  Raj's  that  the  Inquisition  r&nnot 
relax  for  personation,  however  gra^'e  the  case  may  be,  which  explains  the  neoe»- 
Mty  ol  the  apecial  papaJ  bnef. 
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were  dismissed  with  handsome  gratuities  and  the  stranger  confided 
XeJder  to  the  care  of  a  familiar  of  high  standing,  with  orders  to 
guard  him  carefully,  incomunicado,  while  he  would  proceed  to 
Toledo  and  send  instructions.  Ten  days  passed  when  the  familiar, 
growing  tired  of  the  expense,  made  inquiries  and  ascertaining 
the  facts  rclcasccJ  the  prisoner.  Meanwliile  the  iniix)stor,  fearing 
to  carry  the  gold,  deposited  it  with  a  banker  and  took  a  bill  r>f 
exchange  on  Sarago.ssa,  so  that  he  was  readily  tracked  and  arrested 
wiien  he  presented  the  bill  for  payment.  The  secular  court 
claimed  him,  but  the  Inquisition  assorted  ita  jurisdiction— for- 
tunately, Zapata  says,  for  the  culprit,  for  the  ofTence  was  capital 
and  he  escjiix'd  with  scourging  and  the  galleys.' 

Another  method  of  speculation  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
defenceless  appears  in  the  case  of  Ger6nimo  Roche,  s«)n  of  the 
secretary  of  the  I'niversity  of  Lf'-rida.  He  pretendtxl  to  be  an 
official,  to  have  much  influence  with  the  tribunal,  and  to  hold 
faculties  to  remit  four  sanbenitos  and  to  appoint  four  familiars. 
He  approached  a  Morisca  who,  with  her  three  daughters,  had  been 
reconciled,  and  offered  to  relieve  her  of  her  sanbenito  for  two 
hundred  ducats,  and  those  of  her  throe  daughters  if  one  of  them 
would  abandon  herself  to  him.  He  was  forbidden  tlie  house  but 
he  persisted  in  writing  letters  of  mingled  threats  and  love.  For 
this  he  appeared  in  the  Saragossa  auto  of  June  6,  16S5,  where  he 
was  sentenced  to  vcrguenza  and  eiglit  years  in  the  galleys,  being 
sparetl  the  scourging  in  consideration  of  his  father.' 

There  appears  to  have  \yeon  a  very  lenient  view  taken,  in  1582, 
by  the  Toletlo  tribunalj  of  the  case  of  Pedro  Moreno,  a  sacristan, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  familiar  and  an  such  visited  the  hospital 
and  asked  the  inmates  whether  they  had  confessed,  when  he 
arrest.ed  and  carried  off  those  who  had  not.  It  was  in  evidence 
also  that,  on  seeing  two  men  quarrelling  in  a  church,  he  arrested 
one  in  the  name  of  the  Inquisition.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  pecmiiary  motive  in  these  eccentricities,  and  ho  escaped 
with  a  reprimand  and  banishment  for  a  year.*  Another  motive, 
which  was  regarded  with  a  lenient  eye,  was  a.ssuming  official 
position  in  order  to  enjoy  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  the 


'  Misccl&nea  de  Zapata  (Mem.  hist,  pitpafiol,  XJ,  60). 

There  is  here  evidpntlj'  confusion  between  Aimsgro  and  Almaden. 

*  Danvila  y  CoUado,  Expulsion  de  loe  Mohsco^,  p.  20S. — Bibl.  naoional,  HSS., 
PV.  3.  n.  20. 

•  MSS.  o£  Library  of  Univ.  ot  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
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Inquisition.  Thus  when  Jayme  Corvellana  of  Barcelona  in  this 
manner  bluffed  off  the  oflBcers  of  justice  who  came  to  his  house  to 
seize  some  salt,  Inquisitor  Padilla  imposed  on  him  a  fine  of  fifty 
ducats  and  some  spiritual  penance,  and  was  rebuked  by  the 
Suprema  for  inflicting  so  heavy  a  penalty  for  so  trifling  a  cause — 
"en  causas  tan  Uvianas.'" 

Personation  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  Llorente  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  there  rarely  was  an 
auto  in  which  some  one  was  not  punished  for  this  offence.  In  the 
Toledo  record  from  1575  to  1610,  the  number  of  cases  is  only 
thirteen  and,  in  the  same  tribunal,  from  1648  to  1794,  they  amount 
only  to  four.' 

The  principal  interest  in  these  cases  is  the  evidence  which  they 
afford  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Inquisition,  the  very  name  of 
which  seemed  to  paralyze,  so  that  no  one,  whether  magistrate  or 
individual,  dared  to  question  the  authority  of  any  impostor  who 
a-ssumed  to  represent  it,  and  this  same  terror  doubtless  is  the 
reason  why  this  apparently  facile  method  of  trading  on  popular 
fcAr  was  not  more  frequently  exploited.  It  required  more  than 
common  nerve  to  incur  the  risk  of  inquisitorial  vengeance. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  was  the  levying  of  blackmail  by  threats 
of  denunciation.  No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal  of  this,  in  which 
the  victims  prudently  suffered  in  silence,  rather  than  to  draw 
upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the  dreaded  tribunal.  It  was  a 
matter  of  wliich  the  Inquisition  took  cognizance,  but  the  only  case 
which  I  have  happened  to  meet  is  that  of  Pedro  Jacome  Pramo- 
seltes,  who  was  sentenced  by  the  Toledo  tribunal,  in  1666,  to  three 
years  of  galley-service  for  astrology  and  had  his  term  extended  to 
five  for  attempts  at  extortion  in  this  manner.* 


Demoniacal  Possession. 


That  evil  spirits  can  take  possession  of  a  human  being,  deprive 
him  of  his  free-will  and  suliject  him  to  extreme  bodily  and  mental 
suffering,  is  a  belief  handed  down  from  ancient  times  and  still 
largely  held  as  a  matter  of  faith.    That  relief  can  be  had  by  the 

'  Archive  de  Simaucaa,  Inq.,  Visitaa  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  20. 
'  Llorente,  Hist.  crR.,  cap.  x.xiv,  art.  1,  n.  U. — JISS.  of   Library  of  Univ.  of 
Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  L — .\rchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
'  Arebivo  bist.  oacional,  loc  cit. 
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ministrations  of  an  exorcist,  duly  authorized  by  admission  into 
one  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  pricsthuod,  is  a  corresponding  belief, 
and  formulas  without  number  have  been  prepared  to  enable  hirn 
to  exercise  his  power  over  the  demon.  There  is  no  here-sy  involvi'd 
in  either  the  possession  or  the  exorcism  and,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, there  was  no  call  for  interference  by  the  Inquisition,  but 
when,  for  any  reason,  such  interference  was  desired,  there  was  little 
trouble  in  finding  pretext  for  its  juristiiction.  We  have  seen 
(Vol.  II,  p.  135)  the  active  measures  taken,  hi  1628,  with  the  nuns 
of  San  Placido,  whose  demoniacally  inspired  revelations  were 
somewhat  revolutionary.  Greater  self-denial  was  exhibited  by 
the  Valladolid  tribunal  in  a  contemporaneous  case,  when  a  Jesuit 
confessor  reported  to  it  that  Dona  P'elippa  and  Dona  Ana  de  Mer- 
cado,  Bemardine  nuns  in  Santo  Espfritu  of  Olmeda,  made  gestures 
and  other  irreverent  acts  in  confession  and  communion,  which 
caused  scandal,  and  he  thought  proceeded  from  demoniacal  posses- 
sion. The  tribunal  felt  doubts  as  to  its  jurisdiction  and  consulted 
the  Suprema,  which  sulimitted  the  matter  to  a  calihcador  of  high 
attainments.  Prolonged  investigations  were  made,  other  nuns 
were  examined,  and  it  was  in  evidence  that  the  two  inculpated 
were  women  of  exceptional  virtue  and  piety  who  had  prayed  to 
God  to  test  them  with  afflictions.  The  case  dragged  on  for  more 
than  ten  years,  resulting  in  the  con^^ction  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  jKjssession,  for  which  the  nuns  were  free  from  blame,  and 
finally,  April  16,  1630,  the  Suprenm  ordered  its  suspension.' 
Wherever  there  was  the  faintest  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  Inquisi- 
tion could  assert  jurisdiction. 

This  involved  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  demoniac 
for  his  utterances,  which  was  somewhat  intricate.  In  the  case  of 
one  under  trial  by  the  Granada  tribunal,  in  1650,  the  learned 
Jesuit,  Padre  Diego  Telle,  who  was  called  in  as  a  caJificador, 
reported,  with  an  immense  array  of  authorities,  and  after  three 
visits  to  the  accu.sed  in  the  secret  prison,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  possession,  for  he  was  able  to  discuss  points  of 
theology  and  other  matters  far  beyond  liis  capacity ;  he  could  also 
speak  Latin  intelligibly  and  he  quoted  Scripture  while,  as  he  uttered 
many  heresies,  it  was  evident  that  the  spirit  was  evil.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  rational  on  so  many  points  that  he  could  not  be 
r^arded  as  irresponsible  for  his  heresies.     Luther  and  Zwingll, 


•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  552,  (ol.  15. 
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he  added,  were  notoriously  possessed  by  demons,  but  Uiey  were 
none  the  less  held  responable  for  their  teachings  and  it  was 
uniform  practice  of  the  InquiaJtion  so  to  decide  in  these  cases.* 

In  the  hysterical  epidemics  which  form  so  notable  a  feature  of 
pooBcomon^  the  Inquisition  was  apt  to  be  called  in  and  was  read] 
to  act,  although  it  would  be  ditficult  to  dctcmiinc  on  what  grounc 
In  1638  there  wa8  such  an  epidemic  in  one  of  the  Pyrenean  vj 
and,  on  Septeml^er  24th,  Jacinto  de  Robles,  aecrrtary  of  the  * 
nor  of  Aragon,  reported  to  the  Saragossa  tribunal  that,  on  a ; 
visit  to  Jaca,  he  had  found,  in  the  Valle  de  Tena,  that  there  wer 
about  Kixty  endftnoniadas  and  that  the  malady  was  spreading. 
It  was  attributed  to  Pedro  de  Arrecibo  and  his  friend  itiguel 
Guillen,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  secular  authorities;  Guillen 
had  been  executed,  while  Arrecibo 's  trial  was  nearly  concluded. 
He  had  confessed  that  a  Frenchman  had  given  him  a  paper  and 
some  conjurations  through  which  to  win  women,  but  it  only 
rendered  them  possessed — a  statement  e%'idenLly  fabricated  tOi 
satisfy  his  torturers.     It  was  the  demons  who  had  accused  these 
two  men,  adding  that  their  death  would  not  stay  the  infection,  for 
there  were  other  accomplices.    Tlie  women  affected  were  of  the 
best  families,  their  ages  ranging  from  7  to  18— some  were  pregnant 
and  others  were  suckling  their  infants,  for  demons  were  able  to 
produce  tliese  results  in  the  virtuous.    The  Bishop  of  Jaca  and, 
some  Jesuits  were  exhausting  their  exorcisms,  and  an  inquisitor 
was  badly  needed.    What  function  was  expected  of  an  inquisitor 
is  not  stated,  but  the  Suprema  was  consulted  and,  after  some  delaji 
it  appealed  to  the  king.     It  was  ready  to  send  an  inquisitor  anili 
four  frailes,  but  it  had  no  funds  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  latter, 
which  would  have  to  be  defrayed  from  a^^me  other  source.    The 
king  gave  orders  accordingly,  but  they  were  not  obeyed,  and  the 
last  we  hear  of  the  matter  is  another  consulta  of  March  28,  1640, 
in  which  he  was  urged  to  speedy  action  in  view  of  the  great  import  j 
tance  of  the  affair.* 

The  intervention  of  the  Inquisition  might  well  be  welcomed  if 
it  was  always  as  rational  and  as  effective  as  in  an  epidemic  of  the 
kind  which  troubled  Quer^taro  (Mexico)  in  1G91.  Two  young 
girls  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  pretended  to  be 
The  Franciscans  and  Padres  AposUilicof  took  them  in 


«  MSS.  of  Librwy  of  Univ.  of  H«IIe,  Ye,  20,  T.  XVn. 
'  Afduro  de  Simsucu,  Inq.,  Lib.  34,  (oL  SM. 
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hand,  exorcising  them  at  nigbt  in  the  churches  with  the  most 
impressive  ceremonies,  which  spread  the  contagion,  until  there 
were  fourteen  patients,  and  the  community  was  thoroughly  excited. 
It  would  doubtless  have  extended  much  further,  but  fortunately 
the  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Canuolites,  jealous  of  the 
rival  Orders,  pronounced  the  whole  to  bo  an  imposture.  The  two 
factions  denounced  each  other  from  thf  pulpits,  the  people  took 
sides,  anil  passions  grew  so  liot  that  severe  disturbances  were 
impending-  Both  factions  appe^Jed  to  the  Inquisition,  which 
submitted  the  matter  to  calilicadorcs.  These  decided  that  the 
demoniacal  possession  was  fraudulent,  and  that  the  blasphemies 
and  sacrilegious  acts  of  the  energumens  and  the  violent  sermons  of 
the  frailes  were  justiciable  by  the  Inquisition.  With  great  good 
eenae  the  tribunal  issued  a  decree,  Jmiuary  9,  1692,  ordering  the 
ceeeation  of  all  exorcism  and  of  all  discussion,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  iu  private.  The  excitement  forthwith  died  away  and  the 
energumens,  left  to  themselves,  for  the  most  part  recovered  their 
senses.  Prosecutions  were  commenced  against  four  of  them  and 
against  the  Franciscan  Fray  Mateo  de  Bonilla,  which  seem  to 
have  been  suspended  after  a  few  years.  One  of  the  girls,  however, 
who  had  caught  the  infection,  had  her  nervous  system  too  pro- 
foundly impres-sed  for  recovery;  she  continued  imder  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  gradually  sinking  into  a  condition  of 
confirmod  hy|)ochondria,  until  we  lose  sight  of  her  in  1704.' 

Cases  of  imposture  were  not  infrequent.  Whether  this  in  itself 
rendered  the  iniptistor  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  Intiuisition 
may  be  doubted  but,  in  the  deception,  she  was  ver)'  a|)t  to  commit 
acts  or  to  utter  blasphemiea  wliich  brought  her  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus,  in  1796,  we  find  the  Valencia  tribunal  prosecuting 
Benita  Gargori,  a  pretended  demoniac,  and  Francisca  Signes, 
an  accomphce,  for  irreligiou.s  actions  and  utterances.^ 

The  exerciser  also  occasionally  laid  himself  open  to  inquisitorial 
animadversiion.  Thus,  in  1749,  Fray  Jaime  Sans,  a  lay-brother 
of  the  Order  of  San  Francisco  do  Assis,  used  to  visit  the  sick  and 
pronounce  them  to  be  pwsscssed,  when  he  would  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water.     lie  was  de- 


'  Proccsos  contra  Fraacitica  Mexia  y  Fraacisca  de  la  Serna  (MSS.  of  David 
Ferguason  Esq.). 

FuQer  details  of  this  (nstructive  case  will  lie  found  in  my  "  Chapters  from  the 
Religious  History  of  Spain,"  pp.  428-35. 

'  AT<:hivo  hist,  nadon&l,  Inq.  dc  Vatenoia,  Leg.  100. 
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nounced  to  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  which  warned  him  to  desist^' 
for  he  had  no  power  to  exorcise,  and  threatened  to  proceed  against 
him,  whereupon  he  promised  to  obey.*  Exorcists  also  sometimes 
abused  their  opportunities  by  committing  indecencies  upon  their 
patients.  I  have  not  met  with  such  cases  in  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, but  in  this  it  would  doubtless  follow  the  example  of  the  Koman 
Congregation,  wliich,  in  1639,  ordered  the  prosecution  of  a  most 
flagrant  one,  reported  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Bergamo.* 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition  must 
have  been  decidedly  beneficial  in  restraining  the  development  of 
this  disease,  for  experienced  inquisitors  recognized  that  the 
methods  usually  adopted  only  aggravated  it.  Cardinal  Scaglia 
(t  1639),  in  treating  of  these  epidemics  among  nuns,  remarks 
that  the  superiors,  not  content  with  exorcisms,  commence  prose- 
cutions, examine  witnesses  and  interrogate  the  pretended  crimi- 
nals suggestively  and  absurdly  and  threaten  them  with  torture, 
thus  extracting  whatever  confessions  they  desire  and  creating  still 
greater  disturbance  in  the  convent  and  the  city.* 


Insults  to  Images. 


Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  invasion  of  episcopal' 
jurisdiction  by  the  assumption  of  the  Inquisition  that  outrages  or' 
insults  offered  to  sacred  images  fell  under  its  cognizance.  For 
this  there  was  more  justification  than  for  some  other  inferential 
heresies,  for  wilful  irreverence  to  the  olijects  of  universal  cult  was 
reasonably  regarded  as  causing  suspicion  of  erroneous  belief,  and 
during  the  jieriod  of  active  persecution  of  crypto-Judaism  and  of 
Protestantism  such  offences  were  readily  ascribable  to  heretical 
fanaticism. 

In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  secular  magistrates  exercised 
jurisdiction.  In  December,  1643,  Madrid  was  much  excited  by 
a  robbery  committed  on  a  miracle-working  image  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Gracia,  when  all  its  jewels,  ornaments  and  vestmenta 
were  taken,  and  worst  of  all,  tlic  image  was  left  lying  face  down-j 


'  MSS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society. 

>  Decret.  S.  Congr.  .S.  Officii,  p.  388  (Dibl.  del  R.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma. 
Fondo  CwnerBle,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3). 
'Prattica  perk  cause  del  Sunt'  Officio,  cap.  25  (MS,  penes  me). 
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wards  on  the  ground.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  <letept  the  per- 
petrators of  the  sacrilege,  and  it  was  accounted  niiraculous  when 
they  were  identified  while  investigating  another  robberj'.  They 
must  have  been  tried  by  the  criniinal  judges,  for  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Inquisition  and  all  three  were  hanged  in  March,  1644, 
in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.' 

This  wa.s  exceptional,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  was 
generally  admitted.  We  are  told,  by  a  writer  (if  the  period,  that, 
when  images  of  the  saints  are  outraged  by  word  or  act,  if  the 
accused  belongs  to  a  nation  infected  with  iconoclastic  heresy,  and 
the  evidence  is  sufhcient  and  he  denies  intention,  he  must,  be  tor- 
tured. Overcoming  the  torture,  without  liaving  sufliciently  purged 
the  evidence,  he  can  be  sentenced  to  an  extraordinary  penalty  and 
to  abjuration,  either  de  levi  or  de  vehementi:  if  he  confes.st's  both  fact 
and  intention  and  begs  for  mercy,  he  is  to  be  reconciled,  but  if 
pertinacious  he  must  be  relaxed.'  This  however  applies  to  cases 
of  absolute  heretics,  in  which  the  sacrilege  was  apt  to  be  merely 
an  aggravating  nieident,  while  the  great  majority  of  ctuses  consisted 
of  more  or  less  reckless  Catholics,  whose  punishment  varied  with 
the  circumstances  and  was  rarely  vindictive.  In  tiie  Toledo  tri- 
bimal,  from  1575  to  1610,  there  were  ])iit  four  cases,  which  illus- 
trate the  general  j)rineiplc.s  of  treatment  and  the  extreme  suscepti- 
bility felt  with  regard  to  any  irreverence  towards  sacred  objects. 
The  first  of  these  occurs  in  1579,  when  Francisco  del  Espinar, 
a  boy  of  13,  was  tried  for  pulling  up  a  way-sitlo  cross,  playing  with 
it  until  he  broke  it  and  cast,  the  fragments  into  a  vineyard,  and 
then  alleging  that  it  was  no  sin  because  the  cross  was  not  a  blessed 
one.  He  confessed  freely  and  pleaded  that  it  was  not  through 
irreverence,  because  he  was  drunk,  but  he  was  punished  with 
sixty  lashfs  and  two  years  of  exile.  The  second  was  in  1595, 
when  Feniando  Rodrfguez  was  accused  by  three  witnesses  of 
throwing  a  .stick  at  a  paper  image  of  the  Virgin  on  an  altar,  tearing 
it  and  uttering  a  filthy  jest,  but  he  proved  an  alibi  and  the  case  was 
suspended.  The  next  was  in  1600,  when  Anton  Ruiznieto  was 
punishe<l  with  abjuration  de  levi  and  three  years'  exile,  for  mal- 
treating a  crucifix  and  u.sing  offeu.sive  words  to  it.  The  fourth, 
in  1606,  illustrates  the  circumspection  requisite  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  irreverejice,  and  the  danger  of  denunciation  which 
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•  Pellioer,  A^Taos  hi8t6rioos  (Semanllrio  ertdito,  XXXHI,  116,  124,  149). 
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constantly  impended  ovct  every  one.  laabel  de  Espinosa  was 
denounced  by  three  wtnesses  because  she  bad  placed  on  a  close- 
stool,  which  she  kept  in  her  li>ing-room,  a  painted  board  on  which 
were  representations  of  Christ  and  some  saints.  A  neighbor 
removed  it  and  she  replaced  it,  when  the  neighbor  spoke  to  her 
and  she  changed  its  place.  She  was  brought  from  Oc&fia  to 
Toledo  and  a  house  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  prison.  In  defence 
she  explained  that  her  mother-in-law  had  left  her  some  old  furni- 
ture, which  her  husband  had  just  brought  to  the  house;  among 
it  was  this  board,  black  and  indistinguishable  with  age  and, 
without  examination,  she  had  put  it  on  the  objectionable  article, 
but  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  her  she  had  removed  it.  Aa  she 
was  a  simple  woman  and  there  was  no  apparent  malice,  the  case 
was  8usi>ended.' 

In  contrast  with  the  severity  of  the  secular  courts,  as  manifested 
by  the  Madrid  case  of  1644  above  referred  to,  and  the  French 
case  of  the  Chevalier  de  La  Barre,  the  Inquisition  was  singularly 
merciful.  In  1601,  Francisco  de  Abiles,  chief  auditor  of  the 
Priors  of  St.  John,  for  insults  to  an  image  of  Christ,  was  only  exiled 
for  two  years  by  the  Toledo  tribunal,  which  hkewise,  in  1689 
merely  exiled  for  one  year  Juan  Martin  Salvador  for  stabbing  a 
cross.'  Perhaps  the  instance  of  greatest  rigor  that  I  have  m^  was 
that  visited,  in  1720,  by  the  Madrid  tribunal  on  a  youth  named 
Joseph  de  la  Sarria.  While  confined  in  the  royal  prison  he  became 
enraged  in  gambling  and,  in  his  wrath,  he  threw  in  the  dirt  a 
picture  of  the  \1rgin  and  tore  up  another,  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  hundre<l  lashes,  five  years  in  the  galleys  and  eight 
;  years  of  exile  from  Madrid  and  his  native  province  of  Galicia.' 

During  the  active  period  of  the  Inquisition,  cases  of  this  offence 
are  singularly  few.  In  all  the  sixty-four  autos  held  in  Spain,  from 
1721  to  1727,  there  is  not  a  single  specific  instance  serious  enough 
to  require  appearance  in  an  auto,  indicating  how  universal  and 
deep-.seated  was  the  popular  reverence  for  sacred  symbols.  It 
is  therefore  significant  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  unrest 
characterizing  the  close  of  the  century,  that  outrages  on  images 
3came  comparatively  frequent.  In  the  decade,  1780-1789  ineJu- 
ive,  there  were  sixteen  cases;  in  that  of  1790-1799,  thirty-three 
and,  from  1800  to  1810,  nineteen,  some  of  them,  such  as  trampling 


'  MSB.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
'  .Vrchivo  hist,  nacioiuil,  laq.  do  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
*  Bibl.  nacional,  SiSSJ..  Bb.  VXl. 
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on  the  crcBs,  indicative  of  iconoclaatic  zeal.     Under  the  Restora- 
tion, there  arc  but  three  cases  on  record.' 

During  tiiis  period  the  spirit  of  revolt  manifested  itself  in  other 
kindred  ways.  In  1797,  1798,  1799,  1800  and  1802  then;  were 
trials  for  throwing  down  and  trampling  on  consecrated  wafers. 
In  1797,  m  Valencia,  Bernardo  Arncngayl,  Igiiacio  Sanchez, 
Miguel  Escriba  and  Valentin  Duza  were  prosecuted  for  exhibitions 
burlesquing  the  saints  and  sacred  objects.  In  1799,  at  Seville, 
Manuel  Mirasol  was  tried  for  a  sacrilegious  assault  on  a  priest 
carrying  the  sacrament  to  a  sick  man.  In  1807,  Dr.  Vicente  Fena, 
priest  of  Cifuentes  was  prosecuted  in  Cuenca  for  celebrating  a 
burlesque  mass  and  Don  Eusebio  de  la  Mota  for  assisting  him.'' 
These  were  surface  indications  of  the  hidden  currents  which  were 
bearing  Spain  to  new  destinies,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
almost  ceased  during  the  brief  years  of  the  Inquisition  under  the 
Restoration. 

Akin  to  the  function  of  preserving  images  from  insult,  was  the 
reverent  care  with  which  the  Inquisition  sought  to  protect  the 
oro68  from  accidental  pollution.  A  carta  acordada  of  September 
20,  1629,  instructs  the  tribimals  to  suppress  the  custom  of  painting 
or  placing  crosses  in  recesses  of  streets  or  where  two  walls  form 
an  angle,  or  other  unclean  places,  where  they  are  exposed  to  filth, 
while  all  existing  ones  are  to  be  removed  or  erased  under  dis- 
cretional penidties.  Another  carta  uf  April  19,  1689,  recites  that 
not  only  has  this  not  been  done,  but  that  the  cu.stom  of  placing 
crosses  in  these  objectionable  [ilaces  is  extending,  wherefore  the 
previous  orders  are  reissued,  with  notice  that  six  days  after  publi- 
cation will  be  allowed,  subsequently  to  which  the  penalties  will 
be  enforced.* 

Uncanonized  Saints. 

In  the  exuberant  cult  offered  to  saints,  there  must  be  some  cen- 
tral and  absolute  authority  to  detennine  claims  to  sainthood  and 
to  preserve  the  faithful  from  the  superstition  of  wasting  devotion 
on  those  who  have  no  power  of  suffrage.  St.  IHric  of  Augsburg 
is  said  to  be  the  first  saint  whose  sanctity  was  deliberately  passed 


Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100.  '  Ibidem. 

» Ibidem,  Leg.  I,  n.  4,  fol.  176.— MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b, 
p.  167. 
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upcm  by  Rome,  in  993,  and  Alexander  III,  in  1181  definitely 
forbade  the  adoration  of  those  who  had  not  been  canonized  by 
the  Holy  See.'  The  assumption  of  such  authority  was  essential, 
for  the  cult  of  a  local  saint  was  profitable  to  a  shrine  fortunate  I 
enough  to  possess  lus  remains,  and  popular  enthusiasm  was  ready 
tX  any  moment  to  ascribe  sainthood  to  any  devotee  who  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  especial  holiness. 

How  difficult  it  was  for  even  the  Inquisition  to  criish  this  e-ager- 
for  new  intercessors  between  God  and  man.  is  seen  in  the 


disturbances  which  troubled  Valencia  for  seven  years,  between 
1612  and  1619.  After  the  death  of  Mosen  Francisco  Simon,  a 
priest  of  holy  life,  there  developed  a  fLxed  belief  that  he  was  a 
saint  in  heaven.  Chapels  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  him,  books 
were  printed  filled  with  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  intercession, 
his  images  were  adonied  with  the  nimbus  of  sanctity,  processions 
and  illuminations  were  organized  in  his  honor,  and  the  question 
of  his  right  to  a  place  in  the  calendar  became  a  political  as  well  as 
a  religious  one.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  the  Holy  See  asserted  its 
unquestioned  right  of  decision  and  ordered  the  Inquisition  to 
8uppre.s3  the  superstition.  Popular  excitement  reached  such 
heigiit  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  in  the  pulpit  a  secretary 
of  the  tribunal,  when  he  endeavored  to  read  the  edict;  a  priest 
named  Oiar  was  slain  for  opposing  the  popular  frenz>%  and  Arch- 
bishop Aliaga,  for  six  ye^ra  after  his  election  in  1612,  was  unable 
to  perform  the  visitation  of  his  see,  because  he  would  everywhere 
have  met  with  the  unauthorized  cult  which  he  could  not  sanction 
by  partaking.  The  Suprema  did  its  best  by  continual  consultaa 
to  Philip  III,  asking  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  suppressing  tliis 
schismatic  devotion,  and  enable  it  to  publish  its  eondemnatciry 
edicts.  Its  efforts  were  neutralized  by  the  Council  of  Aragon, 
backed  by  the  all-powerful  favorite  Lerma,  whose  marquisate  of 
Denia  led  him  to  favor  the  Valencians.  It  was  doubtless  his 
disgrace,  in  1618,  which  enabled  the  Suprema  to  attain  its  purpose, 
when  an  energetic  consulta  of  January  10, 1619,  was  returned  with 
a  decree  in  the  royal  autograph  to  the  effect  that,  if  certain  five 
points  that  had  been  agreed  upon  were  not  executed  within  a 
montli,  the  tribunal  could  be  ordered  to  publish  the  edicts  without 
further  delay.' 


'  Cup.  1.  Extra.  Lib.  iii.  Tit,  xlv. 

«  Archivo  de  8im.-uic-^,  liiq..  Lib.  19,  fol.  70-76,  108-116.- 
doaaJ,  laq.  de  Vaieucia,  Leg.  6,  u.  2,  (ol.  V5S  w\<\. 


-Archivo  hist,  na- 
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In  this  case  the  Inquisition  acted  under  special  papal  commands, 
but  the  growing  abuse  of  the  unauthorized  cult  of  supposititious 
saints  led  Urban  VIII,  in  1634,  to  issue  a  general  decree  empower- 
ing bishops  and  inquisitors  to  repress,  witli  penalties  proportioned 
to  the  offence,  all  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs  not  pronounced 
as  such  by  the  Holy  See,  or  relating  their  miracles  in  books,  or 
representing  them  with  the  nimbus.'  Under  this  the  Index  of 
Sotomayor,  in  1640,  and  the  subsequent  ones,  ordered  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  images  or  portraits  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  sanctity, 
unless  the  persons  reprpseiited  had  been  duly  beatified  or  canon- 
ized by  Rome.' 

Yet  they  did  not  condemn  a  work  issued,  in  1636,  by  a  pious 
priest  of  Salamanca  and  Toledo,  Francisco  Miranda  y  Paz,  urging 
the  cult  as  a  saint  of  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human  race,  and 
audaciously  asking  whether  this  could  not  bo  done  without  the 
licence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.'  In  fact,  what  the  Inquisition  did 
in  discharge  of  this  duty  is  less  significant  than  what  it  left  undone. 
We  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  p.  134)  that  the  assumed  martyrdom  of 
El  Santo  Nino  de  la  Gnardia  was  followed  by  a  popular  cult  of 
the  unknown  victim.  That  cult  proved  exceedingly  lucrative  to 
those  who  exjiloited  it  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
although  Rome  could  never  be  induced  to  sanction  it,  yet  the 
Inqui.sition  prudently  forbore  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.^ 
Similar  abstention  was  observed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  for- 
geries known  as  the  Plonws  del  Sacromonle — inscribed  leaden 
plates,  accompanied  by  bones  assumed  to  be  tliose  of  the  earliest 
Christian  martyrs,  exhumed  in  1595,  on  a  mountain  near  Granada. 
The  forgeries  were  clumsy  enough,  but  they  favored  the  two  points 
dearest  to  the  Spanish  heart — the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgni  and  the  Spanish  apostolate  of  St.  James.  They  were  wel- 
comed with  the  intensest  fervor,  a  house  of  secular  canons  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  which  grew  wealthy  through  tlie  offerings  of 
pilgrims,  and  innumerable  miracles  attested  the  sanctity  of  the 

'  Urbani  PP.  VIII  Const.  CaUttis  (Bullar.  Roman.  IV,  86,  Appcud.  p.  33). 

'  Index  of  1G40,  llc|cula  xvi. — Indice  Ultirao,  p.  xxvi. 

'  Discurso  aobre  si  ac  Ic  pucdc  hacer  fiesta  al  Preoiier  Padrc  d«l  Genero  Humano 
Adan  y  darle  culto  y  vcrn-racion  puljlica  como  li  Santo,  siii  liconcia  del  Rotuono 
Pontifice.  Por  D.  Francisco  Miranda  y  Paz.  Madrid,  103G.  The  book  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  refutation,  which  appeared  in  1639  (Nic.  Anton.  Bibl.  nova 
8.  V.  Franeiscus  de  Miranda). 

*  Padrc  I'idd  Fila,  in  iJolctin,  1887. — Alartfnea  Moreno  Uistorla  del  Martirio 
del  Santo  Xiilo  dc  la  Gaardia  (Madrid,  1866). 
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idies.  Borne  refoaed  to  admit,  the  anthftitidty  of  the  pUmos 
without  examining  them;  after  a  kmg  rtniggie  they  were  semt  there 
in  1641,  and  aft»  another  protracted  omilest  they  were  condemned 
m  fabiicatioDS,  May  6,  1^S2,  by  Innoooit  XI  in  a  ^lecial  hjki. 
Tbe  b(»es  of  the  so-called  maitjm  were  not  apenfically  condemned 
M  sporious,  but  they  were  not  accepted  as  genuine,  yet  the  Index 
of  Vidal  Marin,  while  printing  the  condemnation  of  the  plomoe 
and  of  the  books  written  in  their  defoice,  was  earefid  to  aaaeit 
that  the  prohilHtion  did  not  indude  the  relics  or  the  venefation 
paid  to  them;  the  SacronMmte  is  still  a  i^aoe  of  pilgrimage  and,  in 
the  Plaza  del  Triunfo  of  Granada,  there  stands  a  i»llar  bearing 
the  names  and  martyrdoms  ci  the  saints  as  recorded  in  the  {domoe.^ 
Yet^  so  long  as  the  claims  <tf  the  martyrs  were  not  allowed  by  Rome 
and  the  only  evidoice  in  their  favor  was  condemned  as  fabricated, 
tills  was  sapeistition,  and  its  suppresson  was  the  doty  of  the 
Inquisition. 

While  it  was  empowered  to  do  this  by  the  decree  of  Urban  Vlli, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  whence  Inquiator-general  Arce  y  Reynoeo 
dbtaaoed  faculties  to  authorise  tiie  cult  of  supposititious  saints 
not  accepted  by  the  Holy  See.  The  success  of  the  i^omoe  led  a 
learned  Jesuit,  Roman  de  la  Higuera,  and  his  imitators,  to  fabricate 
ehroniclei}  of  eariy  Christian  times,  principally  designed  to  stimu- 
late Mariolatrj'  and  belief  in  the  Christianization  of  Spain  by  St. 
James.  They  were  long  accepted  as  genuine  and,  in  1650,  Arce 
y  Reynoso  ordered  the  fictitious  saints  and  martyrs  who  figure 
in  them  to  be  included  in  litanies  as  objects  of  veneration  and 
worship.* 

Still,  the  Inquisition  asserted  to  the  last  its  authority  under  the 
decree  of  Urban  VIII.  So  recently  as  1818,  when  Josef  de  Her- 
rera,  an  apothecary  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  desired  to  establish 
the  cult  of  an  engra\'ing  of  the  Trinity,  copied  from  a  picture  vene- 
rated in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  the  tribunal  of  Seville  prohibited 
the  effort.*  

'  Ttv?  best  account  of  tbese  and  kindred  forgeries  is  by  Joa^  Godoy  Alc^tara, 
in  his  HiMtria  crilica  de  bis  falsot  Crtmicones  (Madrid,  1868).  The  modem 
President  of  the  Canons  of  Sacromonte  has  given  the  other  aide  in  hia  El  Sacro 
MatUt  de  Granada  (Madrid,  1883). 

The  influcnct-  of  the  Inquisition  at  first  was  tAwrx  to  the  plomoa.  See  Archivo 
de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  20,  fol.  127, 188, 236, 319.  A  whole  volume  of  the  archives 
(Lib.  41';  \h  occupied  with  papers  connected  with  the  affair  from  1604  to  1636. 

'  Barrantes,  Apanto  para  la  Historfa  de  Extxemadura,  II,  392. 

*  .ircbivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  lib.  435*. 
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The  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  had  a 
struggle  for  recognition  through  six  centuries,  before  it  wiis  defined 
as  an  article  of  faith  by  Pius  IX  in  1854/  In  Spain^  where  popular 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  was  especially  ardent,  it  had,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  become  almost  universally  accepted,  except  by 
the  Dominicans,  whose  reverence  for  their  great  doctor,  St.  Thomas 
Aquiuas,  boimd  them  to  follow  him  in  its  denial.  In  thie  they  had 
long  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  witli  their  great  rivals,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  of  late  with  their  still  more  bitter  foes,  the  Jesuits. 
Successive  popes — Sixtus  IV,  Paul  IV,  Paul  V  and  Gregory  XV — 
in  vain  sought  to  suppress  the  disputatious  scandals  by  f<irbidding 
public  di.9cussion  of  the  subject  under  severe  penalties,  and  the 
two  latter  extended  these  penalties  to  those  who  should  publicly 
assert  the  Virgin  to  have  been  conceived  in  original  sin — but  still 
the  Holy  See  cautiously  abstained  from  deelaiing  the  conception 
to  have  been  immaculate.  The  enforcement  of  these  penalties 
was  confided  to  all  bishops  and  inquisitors. 

From  1617  to  1656,  Philip  III  aiul  Philip  IV  made  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  a  matter  of  state  pohcy,  by  long  and  earnest 
efforts  with  the  papacy  to  decide  it  afiirmatively,  and  negotiations 
for  combined  action  were  carried  on  with  France,  but  the  Galilean 
court  responded  only  with  pious  phra.ses,'  That  in  this  the  crown 
was  but  voicing  the  wishes  of  the  people  was  manifested  when,  in 
1636,  a  man  who  venture^!,  in  Madrid,  to  assert  that  the  \'irgin 
was  conceived  in  original  sin,  was  promptly  cut  down  by  some 
pas.sing  sokliers,  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  as  soon 
as  his  wounds  were  healed,  was  thrown  into  the  si^cret  prison  for 
due  y)rosecution  under  the  papal  decrees." 

The  Dominicans  and  their  followers  found  it  hard  to  observe 
the  discreet  silence  prescribed  by  the  popes  and,  in  1661,  the 
Spanish  bishops  united  in  earnest  request  to  Alexander  VII, 
representing  that  persons  were  still  found  who  publicly  denied  the 


'  I  have  considered  in  .some  detail  the  develrvpmont  of  this  belief,  In  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  III,  590  sqq. 

»  Collert.  Deeretor.  S.  CoHgr.  S.  Officii,  s.v.  Conce-ptio  (M3.  pent*  me). — Collect. 
Decret.  1^.  Congr.  S,  Iriquisit.  (Bibl.  del  R.  Archivio  di  Stalo  in  Roma,  Foodo 
camerale.  Conirr.  del  S.  Officio.  Vol.  .3), 

'  Cartas  de  Jcsuiltts  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XIII,  ASKS). 
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Immaculate  Conception.  Philip  IV  sent  the  Bishop  of  Plasencia 
to  Rome,  as  a  special  envoy,  to  convey  this  memorial,  resulting 
in  the  brief  SollicUndo,  of  December  8,  1661,  in  which  Alexander 
expressly  abstained  from  defining  it  as  a  dogma,  but  forbade  the 
teaching  of  the  opposite,  as  well  as  stigmatizing  the  opposite  as 
heresy,  thus  continuing  the  non-committal  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors, to  prevent  discussions  and  quarrels  without  deciding  the 
question.  To  this  end  he  empowered  all  prelates  and  inquisitors 
to  prosecute  and  punish  trunsgresstjrs  severely,  no  matter  what 
exemptions  they  might  claim,  and  including  even  Jesuits.  He 
also  placed  on  the  Index  all  books  impugning  the  Imnxaculate 
Conception  and  likewise  those  which  should  tax  unbelievers  with 
heresy.* 

This  brief  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  upholders 
of  the  doctrine,  who  regarded  it  as  a  triunqjh.  In  Valencia  it  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  splendid  festival,  in  which  pasquinades 
on  the  opponents  were  plentiful.  One,  which  was  greatly  ap- 
plauded, represented  a  Dominican  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  and 
watched  by  a  Jesuit.  A  Franciscan  opening  the  door  enquires 
"How  is  the  good  brother?"  to  which  the  Jesuit  replies  "He  is 
speeclile.ss,  but  he  still  lives,''  It  was  doubtless  to  the  temper 
thus  evinced  that  we  may  attribute  the  suppression  by  the  Suprema 
of  the  city's  officiiU  report  of  the  celobrution,  the  prohibition  of 
one  paper  and  the  correction  of  another.' 

The  brief  was  promptly  transmitted  to  the  tribunals  by  the 
Suprema,  with  orders  for  its  enforcement  which  show  how  deli- 
cately such  explosive  material  had  to  be  handled.  They  were 
cautioned  that,  when  they  or  their  commissioners  were  present 
at  sermons  preached  by  Dominicans,  they  must  be  careful  that 
any  action  taken  was  such  as  not  to  create  scandal.  They  were 
not  trusted  with  prosecuting  transgressors,  but  were  ordered, 
beforehand,  to  transmit  to  the  Suprema  the  sumarias  with  the 
opinions  of  the  calificadores,  and  to  await  instructions.  Appar- 
ently the  customary  jealousy  arose  between  the  episcopal  and 
inquisitorial  jurisdictions,  for  a  carta  acordada  of  1667  calls  for 
information  as  to  whether  the  Ordinaries  concurred  in  hearing 


•  I^e  Tellier,  Recueil  dea  Bulles  ooncenians  lea  erreure  etc.,  p.  296  (Mods  [Rouen] 
1697). 

•  Bjbl.  nacional,  M&S..  Cc,  99,  fol.230.— Arohivo  hist,  imcioaal,  Inq.  de  Valencia, 
Ley.  11,  D.  1,  fol.  Ul-IG. 
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cases,  or  whether  they  were  treated  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  Inquisition.' 

It  was  impossible  to  make  the  angry  disputants  keep  the  peace, 
and  the  Suprema  was  busy  in  condemning  and  sup|it  tossing  writings 
on  both  sides.  In  1003  we  find  it  ordering  the  seizure  at  the  ports 
of  two  books  printed  in  Italy.  An  edict  of  Jiuiuary  4,  1664,  sup- 
pressed fifteen  books  and  tracts,  issued  in  1662  and  1663,  as  ijide- 
eent  and  irreverent  to  the  Holy  See,  the  Religion  of  St.  Dominic 
and  the  Angelic  Doctor  Aquinas.  Another  decree,  of  December  7, 
1671,  suppressed  two  Ijooks  indecently  attacking  the  Dominicans 
and  another  of  prayers  and  exercises  for  the  ilevotion  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  by  the  Franciscan  Provinciid  Bonaqua.  Books 
of  devotion  thus  assumed  a  controversial  character,  and  we  can 
safely  assume  this  to  be  the  cause  of  an  order,  in  1679,  to  seize 
at  Alicante  and  transmit  to  the  Suprema  a  box  of  Dominican 
breviaries.' 

I  have  chanced  to  meet  with  but  few  cases  of  prosecutions  for 
impugning  the  Inuuaculate  Conception,  but  they  occurred  occa- 
sionally. Thus,  in  1782,  Don  Antonio  Fomes,  a  pilot's  mate  of 
a  naval  vessel,  was  tried  in  Seville  fur  obstinately  denying  it  and, 
in  1785,  Don  Isidro  Moreno,  a  physician,  and  his  son  Joaquin, 
were  brought  before  the  Saragossa  tribunal  for  the  same  ofifence.' 


Unnatural  Crime. 


Inherited  from  classical  antiquity,  unnatural  crime  wa.<?  persist- 
ent throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  in  spite  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  Church  and  State.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  leniency  shown  to 
clerical  offenders,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1179,  prescribed 
for  them  only  degradation  or  penitential  confinement  in  a  monas- 
tery, which  was  carried  into  the  canon  law,  but  secular  legislation 
was  more  severe  and  the  usual  penalty  was  burning  alive.'    In 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  foL  58,  90;  Leg.  1 1,  n.  2, 
fol.  217. 

'  Ibidem,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  114;  Leg.  11,  n.  3,  fol.  62. 

•  Ibidem,  Leg.  100. 

*  C.  Lateran.,  onn.  1 179,  cap.  xi  (Cap.  4,  E.xtra,  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi). — Trts  anciea 
Contume  de  Bretagne,  Art.  112,  142.— Statuta  criniinalia  Mediolani,  cap.  51 
(Bergomi,  1594). — Home,  Myrrorof  Justice,  cap,  iv,  §  14. 
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bmwiy  alhwB  aad  nmfm  ilici,  iuiaUiwe  d  the  i 
of  tile  adpciL  T\x  cxizne  vas  mxti  /ori— (be  Uv  treated  it 
•abjeet  to  the  aeenlBr  ooorta,  bi^  it  wae  aJee  eedaieiHrel  and,  m 
1451,  ffidielM  V  cmiwaqcd  tbe  TiM|nlwUiei  to  deal  with  it.' 
Wbeo  tlie  JnMitnrion  was  Ctnaided  m  Sfiam  it  aeans  to  have 
eogniaaaee,  for  ane  are  told  ikaL,  m  WA,  ttMe 
■Mde  it  the  aiii^ect  of  a  special  inqoeii:  there  wen 
aneiU  and  maaj  foptzree,  and  twelve  convicts  were  duly  bamt.^ 
tiemlUts  tide  nmf  hare  called  attention  to  the  inoomgnnty 
dhwitiiiff  tbe  InqoUlioo  from  ita  V-gitimitr  duties  with  the  NevJ 
Christiana,  f or  a  decree  of  the  Saprenta,  October  18, 15a0»i 
that  this  hed  already  been  recognised,  and  it  inf  oodb  the  i 
that  Ihcjr  are  not  to  deal  with  the  crime,  as  it  was  not  within  tbev^ 
juriitdiction.'  This  ^parently  settled  the  matter  as  far  as  the 
C^wtihsn  kingdoma  were  concerned. 

In  AxagOD  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eariy  Inquisition  took] 
eognizanee  of  tbe  matter,  as  is  ^own  by  the  curious  oomiection| 
of  the  dime  with  the  rising  of  the  Germania.    In  1519,  the  citj 
of  Valencia  was  suffering  from  a  pesdlenoe  which  had  driven  away 
most  of  the  nobles  and  higher  officials  when,  on  St.  Magdalen's  i 
day  (June  14th),  Fray  Luis  Castelloli  preached  an  eloquent  ser-^ 
mon  in  which  he  attributed  the  pest  to  the  wTath  of  God  excited 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  offence.    The  populace  were  excited  and 
hunted  up  four  culprits,  who  confessed  and  were  duly  burnt  by 
the  justiciary,  Hieronimo  Farragud,  on  July  29th.     There  was 
a  fifth,  a  baJcer  who  wore  the  tonsure  and  was  delivered  to  the 
episcopal  court,  which  sentenced  him  to  vergiienza.    This  dis- 
•atisflJd  tjje  people  who  tore  him  from  the  spiritual  authorities, 
garroted  and  burnt  him.     The  governor  was  summoned,  and  the 
leaden  of  the  niol)  feared  punishment.     There  had  been  a  scare 
eonceruiiig  a  rumored  attack  by  the  Moors,  which  had  led  the 


'  Fupro  Real  dc  Espafta,  Lib.  rv.  Tit.  ix,  leg.  2.— Nueva  Recop.,  Lib.  vm.  Tit. 
XX3A,  ley  1— Ripoll,  BuUar.  Oni.  Pnedic,  HI,  301.— Innocent.  PP.  IV,  Qlosa  in 
Ckp.  Quod  nuper  his,  ExtRi,  Lib.  lu,  Tit.  xxxiv. 

*  Lkncnte,  AAjiIvh,  I,  327. 

•  Arehivo  <1«  HinxancM,  Inq,,  Lib.  933.—"  En  lo  que  toca  al  crimen  nefando, 
d  otTW  comut  no  hay  con  cUo  que  abiertomente  sepan  hernia,  contn  las  tales 
penrmaa  yn  mbeU  qtws  por  e<to  no  debeia  vusotroa  prooeder,  ni  ea  de  vueatia 

Jurindiociua." 
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trades  to  form  military  companies;  these  were  further  organized, 
elected  a  chief  and  swore  confraternity,  when,  recognizing  their 
strength,  they  utilized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred 
of  the  nobles  and  the  rebellion  broke  out.' 

In  all  this  the  Inquisition  was  evidently  not  thought  of  as 
having  jurisdiction,  but  possibly  it  may  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  crime  and  led  to  an  applicatinn  to  Clement  VII  for  a  special 
brief  placing  it  under  inquisitional  jurisdiction.  Bleda,  however, 
tells  us  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  ambassador  at  Rome,  made 
request  for  such  a  brief,  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  Moors.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  brief  of 
Clement,  February  24,  1524,  recites  that  Sessa  had  represented 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  crime  and  had  asked  for  an  apjiro- 
priate  remedy,  which  the  pope  proceeded  to  grant.  The  form  in 
which  it  is  drawn  shows  that  the  matter  was  regarded  as  wholly 
foreign  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  Holy  Office,  for  it  is  addressed, 
not  to  the  inquisitor-genera!  as  usual,  but  to  the  individual  inquisi- 
tors of  Aragon,  Cata!(»nia  and  Valencia,  and  it  authorizes  them  to 
8ub-<lelegate  their  powers  to  whom  they  please.  They  are  em- 
powered to  proceed  apain.st  all  persons,  lay  or  clerical,  of  whatever 
rank,  either  by  accusation,  denunciation,  inquisition,  or  of  their 
own  motion,  and  to  compel  the  testimony  of  uni\-illing  witnesses. 
That  the  offence  was  not  ecclesiastical  or  heretical  w-as  admitted 
by  the  limitation  that  the  trial  was  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  local  municipal  law,  but  yet,  with  singular  inco^si^;lency, 
the  episcopal  Ordinary  was  to  be  called  in  when  rendering  sen- 
tence.* The  Barcelona  tribunal  seems  to  have  questioned,  in  1537, 
whether  the  brief  continued  in  force,  for  the  Suprema  wrote  to  it 
July  nth,  that  there  had  not  been  time  to  decide  this  po.sitively, 
but  that  it  might  continue  to  act.*  Whatever  doubts  existed  were 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Aragonese  tribunals 
enjoyed  the  jurisdiction  to  the  end.  The  Archbishop  of  Saragossa 
had  complained  of  being  thuB  deprived  of  cognizance  of  these 
ca.<?es,  and  it  was  restored  to  him  by  a  brief  of  January  16,  1525, 
Charles  V,  Pope  Clement, 


request 


July 


'  Eacolano,  Hiat.  dc  Valencia,  U,  144&-70. — Boix,  Hist,  de  U  Ciudad  y  Reino 
de  Valencia,  I,  347. 

•  Bledw  Defensio  Fidei,  pp.  423-4.     Cf.  Pdramo,  p.  184. 

•  Bulario  de  la  Ordeu  de  Santiago,  Lib.  IV,  fol.  6. — Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inq., 
Lib.  927,  fol.  408.— .\rchivo  hist,  nacjonol,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  u.  16,  fol.  259. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancae,  Inq.,  Lib.  78,  fol.  145. 
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evoked  all  pending  cases  to  himself  and  committed  them  to  the 
inquisitors,  with  full  power  to  decide  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ordinary-.' 

Castile  was  never  included  within  the  special  grant.  In  answer 
to  some  inquiring  tribunal,  the  Suprema  replie<i,  November  6, 
1534,  that  the  matter  did  not  jx^rtain  to  the  Inquisition,  nor  was 
it  deemed  advisable  to  procure  a  brief  conferring  such  power. 
This  was  adliered  to.  In  1575,  the  Logrono  tribunal  was  informed 
that  it  could  not  prosecute  such  cases  as  it  had  no  faculty  and, 
about  1580,  the  tribunal  of  Peru  wa.s  told  not  to  meddle  with  it 
in  any  way,  except  in  cases  of  solicitation.*  The  Consulta  M.ogna 
of  1696  states  that  Philip  II,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  applied 
to  Clement  VIII  for  a  brief  conferring  the  power  on  the  Castilian 
Inquisition,  but  the  pope  declined  for  the  reason  that  the  whole 
attention  of  the  inquisitors  should  be  concentrated  on  matters  of 
faith.* 

Majorca,  although  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  was  not  ^H 
specifically  included  in  the  brief  of  Clement  VII,  and  never  S 
assumed  the  power.  When,  in  1644,  the  commissioner  in  Iviza 
reported  to  Inquisitor  Francisco  Gregorio  alx>ut  Jaime  Galles- 
tria,  a  cleric  denounced  for  this  offence,  Gregorio  replied  that  he 
had  no  jurisdiction;  still  the  tribunal  was  accustomed  to  arrest 
offenders  and  hand  them  over  for  trial  to  the  secular  judges,  so 
he  sent  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Gallestria,  even  though  he  had 
taken  asylum  in  a  church.*  It  is  symptomatic  that  arrest  by  the 
Inquisition,  for  a  crime  over  which  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  was 
considered  a  matter  of  course. 

Sicily  also  belonged  to  Aragon,  but  was  not  included.  In  1569 
Philip  II  ordered  the  death-penidty  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  ■without 
exceptions,  and  that  the  informer  should  receive  twenty  ounces 
from  the  estate  of  the  convict,  but  this  was  slackly  obeyed  by 
the  secular  courts  and,  in  the  Concordia  of  1597,  he  reserved 
the  crime  exclusively  to  the  Inquisition,  with  the  understanding 
that  a  papal  brief  should  be  applied  for,  relieving  inquisitors  from 
irregularity  for  relaxing  culprits.  Application  was  accordingly 
made  to  Clement  VIII,  but,  after  Philip's  death,  the  Viceroy 


: 


'  Archivo  dc  SimanCas,  Inq.,  Lib.  927,  fol.  429. — Llorent*,  Afialcs,  II,  373. 
•  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  foL  107;  Lib.  82,  foL  163.— MSS.  of  BibL 
nacional  de  Lima,  Protocolo  223,  Expediente,  5270. 
■  BibL  nacionftl,  MS!?..  Q,  4. 
'Ajvbivo  bist.  nacioual,  Inq.  de  Valcacva,  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  foL  25ft. 
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Duke  of  Maqueda  and  the  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  at  the 
instance  of  influential  Sicilians,  urged  Clement  to  refuse,  which 
he  not  only  did  but  forbade  the  Inquisition  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  cases.  The  tribunal  complained  that  this  deprived  it  of 
its  jurisdiction  over  its  own  officials,  to  which  the  reply  was  that 
it  was  not  the  pope's  intention  to  exonerate  them  from  it.  The 
tribunal  therefore  continued  to  punish  its  ovn\  guilty  ministers, 
and  the  numlier  of  cases  cited  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
crime  was  by  no  means  unconmion.  The  punish mentj?  inflicted 
were  comparatively  moderate — occasionally  imprisonment  for  life 
or  bani.shment,  perpetual  or  temjjorary,  from  the  place  of  offend- 
ing, or  deprivation  of  office  with  heavy  fines.' 

Dr,  Martin  Real,  who  tells  us  thi.s,  writing  in  1638,  further 
informs  us  that,  throughout  Italy,  the  crime  was  everywhere 
treated  with  a  leniency  wholly  niadequate  to  its  atrocity.  The 
Roman  Inquisition,  moreover,  took  no  cognizance  of  it.  When, 
in  1644,  sonje  Conventual  Franciscans  rendered  theius«,;lves  con- 
spicuous by  sounding  the  praises  of  the  practice,  the  Congregation 
contented  itself  with  ordering  their  superiors  to  proceed  against 
them  with  severity.' 

In  Portugal,  Joao  III  had  no  sooner  got  his  Inquisition  into 
working  order  than  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  obtain  for  it 
jurisdiction  over  the  pecado  maao.  This  he  pursued  with  charac- 
tcnstic  obstinacy,  while  the  papacy  manifested  its  customary 
repugnance.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  Pius  IV,  in  a 
brief  of  February  20,  1562,  committed  the  decision  to  the  con- 
science of  Cardinal  Henrique,  confirming  in  advance  what  he  might 
do — but  trials  were  to  be  conducted  according  to  municipal  law. 
Henrique  had  no  scruples,  but,  in  1574,  he  ai)plied  to  Gregory 
XIII  for  confirmation  and  for  using  the  process  for  heresy  in  these 
cases,  when  again  the  iwpe  conmiitted  to  him  the  decision  and 
ratified  it  in  advance.*  In  1640,  the  Regulations  prescribe  that 
the  offence  is  to  be  tried  like  heresy,  and  the  punishment  irf  to  be 
either  relaxation  or  scourging  and  the  galleys.    In  a  case  occurring 


'  Arg^unent  of  Dr.  Martin  Real  (MSS.  o(  Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  Seld.  130). 

'  Collect.  Deer.  S.  ConRr.  S.  Officii,  p.  396  (MS.  penea  me).— Deer.  S.  Congr.  S. 
Inquiiiit.,  pp.  503,  539  (Bib.  del  R.  Archivio  di  State  in  Roma,  Fondo  camenUe, 
Congr.  del  S.  OfRcio,  Vol.  3). 

'  Corpo  Diploinatico  Portugues,  VI,  379;  VII,  211,  235.  439;  VIII,  227.  296; 
L\,  477;  XI,  600,  050. 
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in  the  Lisbon  auto  of  1723,  the  sentence  was  scourging  and  ten 
years  of  galley-service.' 

In  their  general  hostility  to  the  Inquisition,  the  Aragoneae 
kingdoms  objected  to  this  extension  of  its  jurisdiction.  There 
were  complaints  by  the  Cortes  and,  in  the  various  Cbncordias 
and  settlements,  there  were  concessions  secured  which  gave  to  the 
secular  judges  some  participation  in  the  trials.  Into  the  details 
of  these  more  or  less  temporary  arrangements  it  is  scarce  worth 
while  to  enter,  except  to  mexition  that,  in  the  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  Concordia  of  1646,  Aragon  gained  the  point  tliat 
the  crime  wa-s  recognized  as  viixti  fori,  to  he  trieti  by  either  the 
secidar  court  or  the  Inquisition,  according  to  priority  in  com- 
mencing action,  and  that  faniihars  were  included  in  tliis.' 

The  current  practice  may  be  gathered  from  the  answers  of 
Valencia  and  Saragossa,  in  response  to  inquiries  by  the  Suprema, 
in  1573.  In  Valencia  arrest  was  accompanied  by  sequestration, 
but  not  in  Aragon,  where  the  crime  did  not  entail  confiscation. 
In  Aragon,  when  a  new  inquisitor  was  inducted,  the  papal  briefs 
were  presented  to  him  and  he  accepted  them,  and  all  sentences 
comtnenced  by  qualifying  the  inquisitors  as  juezes  comisarios 
apostolicos  para  conocer  en  el  crimen  de  sodomia,  showing  that  this 
was  a  special  jurisdiction.  The  routine  of  procedure  in  the  two 
tribunals  did  not  vary  nuich;  the  process  was  somewhat  simpler 
than  in  heresy  trials,  tlje  accused  was  allowed  ample  means  of 
defence  in  counsel,  advocates  and  procurators,  witnesses'  names 
were  not  suppressed,  except  in  Valencia  when  the  accused  was  of 
high  rank,  in  which  case  the  Suprema  was  consulted.  After 
the  publication  of  evidence,  the  procurator  had  the  right  to  exam- 
ine the  witnesses.  The  Concordia  of  1568  had  provided  that 
convicts  should  not  appear  in  autos,  but  in  Aragon  tliis  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal,  wliich  generally  cxliibited  them 
there." 

These  reports  make  no  allusion  to  the  concurrence  of  secular 
judges,  but  the  practice  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Philip 
II,  March  17,  1575,  to  the  Captain-general  of  Catalonia,  where  it 


'  Regimiento  do  Santo  Officio  da  Inqui8J9&o,  Liv.  Ill,  TH.  Ttxv,  }{  1,  12. — 

[Royal  Librar>-  of  Ik-rlm,  Qt.  9548. 

*  Fueros  y  Actos  de  Corle,  p.  10  (Zamgoza,  1647). 

'  Arohivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Vttleticia,  Leg,  2,  n.  IG,  fol.  270. 
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appears  that,  when  a  convict  was  relaxed,  the  royal  court  de- 
manded to  see  the  papers  of  the  case  before  pronouncing  sentence. 
This  the  king  proiiouncd  to  be  wholly  wrong  and  ordered  the 
custom  of  \'alencia  and  Aragon  to  bf;  followed— Lliat,  when  a  case 
was  ready  for  decision,  the  in(juisitor8  notified  the  captain-general, 
who  delegated  judges  to  take  part,  in  the  consulta,  after  wliich 
the  sentence  was  to  be  executed  without  further  examination.' 

Torture  was  freely  employed,  even  on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
accomplice.  This  raised  a  question  in  Aragon,  where  the  use  of 
torture  was  forbidden,  a.'^  tlie  trials  were  t^i  lie  conduited  in  accord- 
ance with  municipal  law,  hut  the  Inquisition  replied  that  the  brief 
of  Clement  VII  had  been  applied  for  at  tlie  rnque.st  of  the  secular 
judges,  who  had  found  themselves  unable  to  convi^'t  for  lack  of 
torture,  and  desired,  for  that  reason,  the  luttuisition  to  have  juris- 
diction— the  truth  of  which  assertion  may  well  be  doubted.  In 
1636  there  was  raised  a  question  Jis  to  torturing  witnesses  who 
revoked,  but  it  was  decided  in  the  negative.' 

Punishment  varied  with  time  and  j)lace.  In  Aragon,  sponta- 
neous confession  was  encouraged  by  simply  reprimanding  the 
culprit,  warning  him  and  ordt^ing  him  to  confess  sacrament  ally, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Suprema,  in  a  decree  of  Augtist  6, 
1600.  In  Valencia,  however,  self-denunciation  was  visited  with 
scouipng  and  galleys  and,  if  testimony  of  accomplices  supervened, 
with  relaxation.^  For  those  accusc^d  and  regularly  convicted,  the 
statutorj'  and  ordinary  punishment  was  burning.  When,  in  1577, 
tho  Captain-genera!  of  \'jUcncia  had  some  hesitation  as  to  his  duty, 
in  the  case  of  two  culprits  relaxed  U)  him  by  the  Inquisition, 
Philip  II  ordered  him  to  execute  them  promptly  and,  as  late  aa 
1647,  in  an  auto  at  Barcelona,  one  was  garroted  and  burnt.*  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  disinclination  to  relax 
these  offenders,  who  could  not  escape,  as  heretics  could,  by  con- 
fession and  conversion.  In  1616  we  find  the  Suprema  asking  the 
Valencia  tribunal  why  it  had  not  confiscated  the  estate  of  Dr. 


'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Irq.,  Lib.  927,  fot.  114. 

'  .\rchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2fl9,  fol.  80;  Leg.  61. — Elucida- 
tiones  S.  Officii,  §  55  (.\rchivo  de  .\lcalil,  Hacieoda,  Leg.  544',  Lib.  -4). — Bib!, 
nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xxiv,  $  1. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  foL  80. — Bibl.  nacional, 
MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  xxiv,  §  fl. 

'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  16,  fol.  259. — Pareta, 
SuoeaoB  de  Cat&lulia  (Mem.  hist.r  ee}Mfiol,  XXIV,  297). 
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P6rez,  convicted  of  this  crime  and,  in  1634,  it  enquires  whether 
there  is  any  fuero  prohibiting  the  pena  ordinaria,  when  guilt  hs 
been  fully  proved  and  the  oflfendcr  is  of  full  age/  About  1640, 
an  experienced  inquisitor  informs  us  that,  in  Saragossa,  the  penalty 
for  those  over  25  was  relaxation;  for  minors,  scourging  and  the 
galleys,  but  he  adds  that  this  is  not  observed ;  he  had  seen  many 
thus  convicted  and  condemned  to  relaxation,  but  the  Suprema 
always  commuted  the  penalty.' 

Ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  especial 
leniency.  In  1684,  the  Suprema  called  to  account  the  Valencia 
tribunal  for  its  benignity,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  when  it  replied 
in  much  detail.  Two  decrees  of  Pius  V  in  1568,  it  said,  had 
prescribed  relaxation,  with  preliminary  degradation,  in  the  case 
of  priests  and,  in  1574,  the  tribunal  had  so  treated  the  case  of  a 
subdcacon.  Many  authorities,  however,  held  that  clerics  were  not 
to  be  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  for  tliis  offence,  and  it  was 
the  common  opinion  that  incorrigibility  was  required  to  justify 
the  ordinary  penalty,  Thi.s  had  been  the  practice  in  Valencia, 
especially  since  1615,  when  a  priest  was  convicted  of  a  single  act 
and,  by  order  of  the  Suprema,  was  sentenced  to  an  extraordinary 
penalty.  This  had  since  been  followed  in  various  cases,  so  that 
clerics  were  not  relaxed  unless  incorrigible,  and  this  was  defined 
to  be  when  repeated  pvmishment  showed  that  the  Church  could 
not  reform  them.  This  argument,  moreover,  precluded  the  use 
of  torture  which,  as  the  tribunal  pointed  out,  could  be  used  only 
when  the  penalty  was  worse  than  torture.' 

The  case  which  called  forth  this  explanation  affords  a  very 
instructive  example  of  the  advantage  to  justice  of  an  open  trial, 
with   opportunity  of  cross-examination.     The  accused  was  Fray 


•  Arohivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  tie  Valencia,  Leg.  6,  n.  2,  foL  52;  Leg.  8,  n.  2,  £oL 
497. 

»  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V.  377,  cap.  xxiv,  {  2. 

The  Inquisition  was  more  humane  tlian  the  Castilian  courts.  Jan.  27,  1637, 
two  culprits  were  burnt  in  Madritl.  Oct.  14,  1639,  two  more  were  burnt  and  a 
third  was  broujtht  out  to  share  tht>  same  fate,  when  the  episcopal  vicar  claimed 
tim,  aa  he  had  been  decoyed  from  tlie  asylum  of  a  church.  Xine  more  were  in 
prison  at  the  time.  Oct.  10,  l(y\0,  a  man  and  a  boy  were  burnt. — Cartas  de  Jeauitaa 
(Mem.  hist,  cspartol,  XI\',  20;  XX,  343). — Pellioer,  Avisos  hist6ricofl  (Senumdrio 
enidito,  XXXI,  S7,  22.S). 

In  Mexico  there  was  a  special  qut;inadero  for  sucli  cases,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Inquisition. — Obregon,  Mexico  viejo,  II,  301. 

'  Atvbivo  bist.  nacional,  Inq.  de  \'alencia,  Leg.  61. 
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Manuel  Sdnchez  del  Castellar  y  Arbustan,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  La  Merced.  The  trial  had  lasted  for  nearly 
three  years,  when  the  papers  were  submitted  to  the  Suprema,  in 
August,  16S4.  There  were  two  accomplice  witnesses  to  consum- 
mated acts,  others  to  sohcitation,  others  to  lascivious  and  filthy 
actions,  and  others  to  generfd  foul  reputation.  Under  the  ordi- 
nary inquisitorial  process,  condemnation  would  have  been  inevi- 
table, but  repeated  examinations  and  cross-examinations  revealed 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  and  variations,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  witnesses  enabled  the  accused  to  present  evidence  of  en- 
mities. The  conclusion  reached  by  the  tribunal  was  tliat  nearly 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  em- 
bracing a  number  of  frailes  of  the  convent,  incited  by  jealousy 
of  the  honors  and  position  obtained  by  Sdnchez.  Still,  there  was 
some  testimony  as  to  indiscretions,  which  was  not  rebutted  and, 
as  there  had  been  a  great  scandal  requiring  a  victim,  with  custo- 
mar>'  inquisitorial  logic,  he  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  exile 
from  Valencia,  Orihuola  and  Madrid,  for  the  first  two  of  which  he 
was  deprived  of  active  and  psussive  voice,  of  confessing  and  preach- 
ing and  of  all  honors  in  his  Order.  In  tWs,  consideration  was 
given  to  three  years  B|xriit  in  prison,  so  that,  if  innocent,  he  had 
suffered  severely  and  waa  sent  forth  branded  with  an  ineffaceable 
stigma  while,  if  guilty,  he  had  a  penalty  far  less  than  his  deserts. 
When  the  Suprema  asked  why  the  two  witnesses  to  com- 
pUcity  were  not  prosecuted,  the  tribunal  replied  that  they  were 
regarded  as  spontaneously  confessing,  and  it  was  not  customary 
to  prosecute  in  such  cases;  besides,  although  their  enmity  and 
contradictions  invalidated  their  testin>ony,  these  were  insufficient 
to  justify  prosecution  for  false-witne.ss.'  Altogether  it  was  an 
unpleasant  business,  whirli  the  tribunal  evidently  desired  to 
despatch  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  Church. 

The  tendency  towards  leniency  increased  with  time,  and  was 
shown  to  laynjen  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastics.  In  1717,  the  Barcelona 
tribunal  sentenced  Guillaume  Amiel,  a  Frenchman,  to  four  years 
of  presidio  and  perjietual  banishment  from  Si>ain.  The  Suprema 
commuted  the  presidio  to  a  hundred  lashes  but,  when  the  sentence 
was  read,  Amiel  protested  that  his  father  was  a  gentleman  and 
that  he  held  a  patent  as  "teniente  del  Rev  Christianisimo," 
thus  claiming  exemption  from  degrading  corporal  punishment. 


'  .\rohivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valeucia,  1*%.^\. 
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The  proceedings  were  suspended,  and  the  Suprema  was  conBulted, 
which  omitted  the  lashes  and,  on  the  same  account,  the  boy 
Ramon  Gils,  who  was  the  accomplice,  was  spared  the  >'erguenza 
to  which  he-  had  been  condemned.' 

The  most  conspicuous  case  of  this  nature  in  the  annals  of  the 
Inquisition  was  that  of  Don  Pedro  Luis  Galceran  de  Borja,  Grand- 
master of  the  Order  of  Montesa.  He  was  not  only  a  grandee  of 
8pain,  but  was  allied  to  the  royal  house,  he  was  half-brother  to 
Francisco  de  Borja,  Duke  of  Grandfa  and  subsequently  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  of  kin  to  nearly  all  the  noblest  lineages  of 
the  land.  For  liis  arrest,  in  1571,  the  assent  of  Philip  11  was, 
necessary;  he  was  not  confined  in  the  secret  prison,  but  had  com- 
modious apartments  from  which,  during  his  trial,  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  Order.  He  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Order,  and  more  than  two  years  were 
spent  in  debating  the  question,  though  it  was  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  Trinitarians  had  even  greater  privileges,  two  members  j 
professed  of  that  Order  had  recently  been  relaxed  for  the  same 
crime,  and  Borja  was  not  even  a  cleric,  but  a  married  man  with 
children.  The  chiim  was  finally  disallowed  and  the  triol  went 
slowly  on.  The  evidence  reduced  itself  to  two  "singular"  wit- 
nesses, who  testified  to  solicitation  and  attempt,  and  to  one, 
Martin  de  Castro,  who  testified  to  consunmiation  and  then  revoked. 
Powerful  influence  from  all  quarters  was  brought  to  bear  to  save 
the  accused,  and  in  the  final  consulta  de  fe  there  was  discordia. 
Two  inquisitors  and  tlie  Ordinary  voted  for  acquittal.  The  other 
inquisitor,  who  was  Juan  de  Rojas,  in  a  wxitten  opinion,  called 
for  four  years  of  exile  and  a  heavy  fine.  The  Suprema,  after 
prolonged  correspondence  with  the  tribunal,  accepted  this,  but 
changed  the  exile  to  six  years  of  reclusion  in  his  convent  of  Mon- 
tesa.  Llorente  intimates  that  the  inquisitors  expected  to  gain 
bishoprics,  or  at  least  places  in  the  Suprema,  and  that  a  bargain  was 
made  through  which,  on  Borja's  death,  the  Order  of  Montesa  was 
incorporated  with  the  crown,  as  the  military  Orders  of  Castile 
had  been  under  Ferdinand ;  to  this  latter  some  color  was  lent  by 
PhiUp's  appointment  of  Borja's  natural  son  to  the  grand  com- 
mandership  of  the  Order,  from  which  he  rose  to  the  cardinalate. 
There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  this  case  in  the  remark  of  an  Italian 
traveller  iu  1593,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  severity  of  the  Inqui- 


'  Archive  de  Simaacas,  Inq.,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4,  fol.  71. 
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sitioD  In  these  matters,  illuatrates  it  by  the  story  of  a  grandee  who, 
for  merely  tlxrowing  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  a  page,  spent 
ten  years  in  prison  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.' 

Cases  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  give  the  Aragonese  tribunals 
considerable  occupation,  especially  after  it  was  included  in  the 
Edict  of  Faith  in  1574,  as  a  crime  to  be  denounced.'  1  have 
but  a  few  scattering  data,  but  they  are  suggestive.  Thus,  in 
Saragossa,  at  the  auto  of  June  6,  1585,  there  were  four  culprits 
relaxed.*  In  Catalonia,  in  1597,  the  report,,  by  Inquisitor  Heredia, 
of  a  visitation  through  the  see  of  Tarragona  and  parts  of  those  of 
Barcelona,  Vich  and  Urgel,  contains  sixty-eight  cases  of  aU  kinds 
and  of  these  fifteen  were  for  this  class  of  offences,  though  most  of 
them  were  aubsequently  suspended.'  In  Valencia,  there  appeared 
in  the  autos  from  January  1598  to  December  1602,  twenty-seven 
of  these  culprits,  of  whom  seven  were  frailes.*  As  it  was  custo- 
mary to  read  the  sentences  con  meritos,  the  populace  had  an 
edifjTug  education,  From  1780  to  1820,  the  total  number  of 
cases  coming  before  the  three  tribunals  was  exactly  one  hundred.* 


UstiHY. 

The  ecclesiastical  definition  of  usury  is  not,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  an  exorbitant  charge  for  the  use  of  money,  beyond  the 
legal  rate,  but  any  interest  or  other  advantage,  however  small 
or  indirect,  derived  from  a  loan  of  money  or  other  article.  For- 
bidden by  the  Old  Law,  betwet^n  the  Chosen  People,  and  extended 
under  the  New  to  the  brotherhood  of  man,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  denunciation  continuously  from  the  primitive  Church  to  the 
most  recent  times.  Ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in  devising 
methods  of  repression  and  punishment,  only  to  show  how  inipos- 
sible  has  been  the  task  of  warring  against  human  nature  and 
human  necessities. 


I 


'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  iv,  fol.  6. — Arehivo  hist,  naoional,  Inq. 
de  Vali-nciii,  Leg.  61 ;  Cortaa  del  Conaejo,  Leg.  5,  n.  I,  fol.  6. — Llorente,  Hist, 
crit.,  cap.  XXIV,  art.  4,  q.  2. — Giambattist^  Confalonieri  (Spicilegio  Vaticano, 
I.  4ttl). 

'  Arehivo  de  Simancoe,  Inq.,  Lib.  82,  fol.  91. 

«  Bibl.  nacionfti,  MSS.,  PV,  3,  n.  20. 

*  Arehivo  de  Simanoas,  Inq.,  Vintaade  Baroelona,  Leg.  IS,  fol.  5. 

»  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  99.  '  ftAA«ssi,\«(t'^'*^- 
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From  an  early  period,  usury  was  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical 
an  and  crime,  subject  to  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  both  the  forum 
internum  and  forum  externum.  In  1258  Alexander  IV  rendered 
it  justiciable  by  the  Inquisition  and,  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in 
1312,  the  assertion  that  the  taking  of  interest  is  not  a  sin  was 
defined  to  be  a  heresy,  which  the  Inquisition  was  in  duty  required 
to  prosecute.'  During  the  later  Middle  Ages,  when  the  greater 
heresies  had  been  largely  suppressed,  the  prosecution  of  usurers 
formed  a  considerable,  and  the  most  profitable,  portion  of  inqui- 
sitorial activity.  It  is  true  that  the  heresy  consisted  in  denying 
that  usury  is  a  sin,  but,  as  the  Repertoriiim  of  1494  explains,  the 
usurer  or  simonist,  who  does  unt  affirm  or  deny  but  is  silent  and 
tacitly  believes  it  not  to  be  a  sin  to  commit  usury  or  simony,  is 
a  pertinacious  heretic  mentally.* 

In  Spain,  the  usurious  practices  of  Jews  and  Conversos  were 
the  principal  source  of  popular  hostility,  but  Jews  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Inciuisition  and,  in  its  earlier  years,  it  appears  not  to 
have  recognized  its  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  over  the  Conversos, 
for  I  have  met  •with  no  trace,  at  this  period,  of  action  by  it  against 
usury,  whether  in  Castile  or  in  Aragon.  As  regards  the  latter, 
indeed,  it  was  impeded  by  a  fuero  of  the  C6rtes  of  Calatayud,  in 
1461,  prohibiting  the  prosecution  of  usurers,  by  both  the  secular 
and  spiritual  courts,  and  the  procuring  of  faculties  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Inquisition.  To  ensure  the  ob.'jervance  of  this,  Juan  II 
was  required  to  swear  that  he  would  not  obtain  any  papal  rescript 
or  commission  authorizing  inquisition  into  usury  and  that,  if 
such  rescript  were  had,  it  should  not  be  used  but  be  delivered 
within  a  month  to  the  Diputados.'  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Inquisition  sought  relief  from  this  restriction,  for  Julius  II  issued 


'  RayuaW.  AnniU.,  ann.  1258,  n.  23.— Pottbast,  R«gesta,  n.  17745,  18396.— 
Cap.  1 ,  Clement.,  Lib.  v,  Tit,  v. 

'  Repertor.  Inquisit.  s.  v.  Iliereticuti,  {  Petiirvix. 

.\lthough  simony  was  tlje  universally  corroding  vice  of  the  Church,  and  although 
it  was  reckoned  as  a  heresy,  it  was  too  profitable  to  the  hierarchy  ever  to  be 
.■ubjecfed  to  the  Inquiailion.  In  a  project  of  instructions  for  the  Spanish  dele- 
'gates  to  the  Latcrau  Council  in  1512,  simoniacol  heresy  is  denounced  as  the 
universal  destruction  of  the  Cliurch,  owing  to  the  openness  'vrith  wliich  it  is  prac- 
tised in  Rome  and  throughout  Christendom,  and  they  are  told  to  labor  to  have 
it  prosecuted  as  heresy  by  the  hmuisition — DoUinger,  Beitr&ge  lur  politischen 
kirchlichen  und  Cultur-Cescluchtc,  III,  2<V1). 

'  Fueros  de  .\r&gon,  fol.  110.  For  earlier  legislation  of  similar  import  see  foL 
49(Zaragoza,  1624). 
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a  vwlu  projmo,  January  14,  1504,  reciting  the  fuero  of  Calatayud 
and  stating  that  the  usuraria  pravita.s  had  so  increased  that  a 
measure  of  wheat  would  be  multiplied  to  twenty-five  within  three 
years,  chiefly  because  the  Inquisition,  in  consequence  of  this 
fuero,  was  prechided  from  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  jurisdiction. 
He  therefore  ordered  Inquisitor-general  Deza  to  prosecute  all 
Christian  usurers  and  compel  them  to  desist,  by  inflicting  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  general  council,  while  Ferdinand  was 
sumnumrd  to  aid  the  inquisitors,  and  he  and  his  successors  were 
released  from  any  oaths  to  observe  the  fuero.' 

As  all  coriimcrcial  and  financial  transactions  at  the  time  were 
based  on  interest  payniicnt  and,  as  tlie  agriculturist  habitually 
borrowed  seed-corn  before  sowing,  to  be  repaid  with  increase 
after  harvest,  the  Inquisition  thus  liad  an  ample  field  opened  for 
its  operations.  That  it  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  is  fairly 
inferable  from  the  opposition  excited.  It  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Cortes  of  Monzon  in 
1510,  and  the  Concordia  of  1512  bore  an  article  in  which  Ferdinand 
promised  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  revocation  of  the  faculties 
granted  to  the  inquisitors;  that  he  would  allow  no  other  grant  to 
be  obtained,  and  that  inctunvhile  he  would  arrange  that  no  prose- 
cutions should  be  brought  except  for  open  assertion  that  usury 
was  no  sin.  For  this,  as  for  the  other  articles,  he  swore  to  procure 
the  papal  confirmation.  Inquisitors  were  likewise  sworn  to  obey 
the  Concordia  and,  when  Ferdinand  was  released  from  his  oath 
by  Leo  X,  in  the  brief  of  April  30,  1513,  a  motu  proprio  followed, 
September  2d,  to  the  effect  tliat,  as  heresy  and  usury  arc  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes,  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  sharpest  rigor,  the 
inquisitors  were  released  from  their  oaths  and  directed  to  employ 
the  faculties  granted  by  Julius  II  for  the  suppression  of  usury.' 
This  serves  to  explain  why,  in  the  compromi.se  embodied  in  Inqui- 
sitor-general Mercader's  Instructions  of  1514,  there  is  no  jillusion 
to  usury — the  inquisitf)rs  were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  exerci.se 
of  their  functions  in  this  respect."    When,  however,  Leo,  in  1516, 


■ 


*  Bulorio  de  la  Orden  de  Santingo,  Lib.  i,  fol.  109.  The  general  council  here 
alluded  to  was  that  of  Lyon.s,  in  127.3.  See  cap.  1,  2,  in  Sexto,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  v. 
This  refers  back  to  Concil.  LateranenB.  Ill,  ann.  1179,  cap.  xtv. 

'  Pragniatica«  y  allrfs  Drets  de  rathalunya.  Lib.  i,  Tit.  viii,  cap,  1,  {  20. — 
Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.  dc  liarcclona,  CArtea,  Leg.  17,  fol.  32. — PHLramo,  p. 
185. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq,,  Lib,  933. 
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confirmed  the  Concordia  of  1612,  he  removed  usury  from  inquisi- 
t<jrial  jurisdiction  and  prohibited  its  prosecution  unless  the  culprit 
should  hold  it  not  to  be  a  sin.' 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  completely  the  Inquisition  ignored 
all  thcBe  agreementvS,  in  spite  of  royal  and  papal  confirmations. 
So,  when  Charles  V  was  obliged,  in  1518,  at  the  C6rtes  of  Saragossa, 
to  take  the  specific  and  elaborate  oath  imposed  on  Juan  II,  it 
proved  equally  futile.*  Inquisitors  continued  to  exercise  juris- 
diction, but,  in  Aragon  proper,  they  were  imix-ded  for  a  time  by 
a  brief  of  Clement  VII,  January  16,  1525,  ordering  them  to  con- 
fine themselves  in  future  to  heresy — a  brief  procured  by  Juan  of 
.\ustria,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  who  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
usury  for  his  own  court.*  This  afforded  slender  relief,  for  he 
employed  the  inquisitorial  process  and  the  C6rtes  of  Saragossa, 
in  1528,  adopted  a  fuero,  confirmed  by  Charles  V,  reciting  that 
the  laws  provide  for  the  punishment  of  usurers  by  the  secular 
courts,  but  that  the  ecclrsiastical  judges  were  prosecuting  them, 
wherefore,  at  the  desire  f»f  the  four  brazos,  his  majesty  ordered 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  be  enforced  without  exception.* 

So  long  as  the  Inquisition  was  not  involved,  Charles  was  indif- 
ferent as  to  how  usurers  were  treated,  but,  when  the  Catalans, 
at  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon,  in  the  same  year,  C(vmplained  of  the  prose- 
cution of  usury  by  inquisitors  and  petitioned  (hat  it  be  prevented, 
he  drily  answered  that  the  laws  should  be  observed  and  justice 
should  be  done.*  No  greater  satisfaction  than  this  could  be  had 
when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Cartes  of  the  three  kingdoms  reiterated 
the  complaint  of  the  prosecutions  for  usury  by  the  Inquisition, 
inflicting  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  parties  and  their  descendants, 
even  though  they  were  discharged  without  penance.  The  reply 
of  the  inquisitor-general  to  this  Wiis  a  simple  denial,  coupled  with 
the  demand  that  the  names  of  injured  parties  should  be  produced.* 

In  the  absence  of  documents,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
the  Inquisition  suddenly  abandoned  a  jurisdiction  for  which  it 
had  contended  so  strenuously,  but  so  it  was.  In  1552,  Simancaa 
asserts  that  inquisitors  have  no  cognizance  of  questions  arising 
from  usury,  but  must  leave  them  to  the  Ordinaries,  for  usurers 


'  Progmaticas  etc.  de  Catholunya,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  viii,  cap.  2,  ${  20,  35. 

*  Aigensola,  Afialcs  de  Aragon,  Lib.  i,  cap.  liv. 

'  Llorcntc,  Aflales,  II,  208.  •  Fufiros  de  .\ragon,  fol.  110. 

*  Dormer,  Afialcs  de  Aragon,  Lib.  n,  cap.  xli,  p.  384. 

*  Aicbivo  de  Simancas,  Patronato  Real,  Inq.,  Leg.  dnioo,  fol.  37,  3S. 
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are  not  moved  by  erroneous  belief,  but  by  the  desire  for  sordid 
gains.*  In  this  Siniancas  evidently  spoke  by  autliDrity,  for  the 
Suprema,  in  a  carta  acordada  of  March  17,  1554,  forbade  the 
tribunals  to  take  cognieance  of  usury,  and  the  subject  disappears 
from  inquisitorial  records.'  The  secular  and  spiritual  courts  were 
left  to  fight  the  losing  battle  with  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
gress, which  eventually  compelled  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
payment  for  the  usance  of  money  is  customarily  profitable  to 
both  parties. 

Morals 

The  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  faith  and  not  the  improvement  of  morals.  The  view  taken  of 
its  duties  as  to  tiie  latter  is  set  forth  in  the  comments  of  the  Suprema 
on  the  report  by  de  Soto  Salazar  of  his  visitation,  in  1566,  of  the 
Barcelona  tribunal.  Clement,  Abbot  of  RipoU,  was  prosecuted 
for  saying  that  so  great  was  ttie  mercy  of  God  that  he  would  pardon 
a  sinner  who  confessed,  even  though  he  had  not  a  firm  intention 
to  abstain  in  future,  and  also  for  keeping  a  nun  as  a  mistress. 
He  wa.s  fined  in  four  hundred  ducats,  and  was  ordered  to  break 
off  relations  with  the  nun  under  paui  of  a  thousjuid  ducats.  The 
Suprema  sharply  reprimanded  Inquisitor  Padilla  for  inflicting  so 
heavy  a  penalty  ajid  for  exceeding  hia  jurisdiction  in  prohibiting 
the  unlawful  connection.  So,  when  the  inquisitors  fined  Jaime 
Bocca,  an  unmarried  familiar,  in  twelve  ducats  for  keeping  a 
married  woman  as  mistress,  the  Suprema  told  them  that  it  was 
none  of  their  business.  It  is  true  that  in  two  other  cases  of 
H  familiars,  fined  in  twenty  ducats  each  for  keeping  mistresses,  the 
^^1  conunent  is  simply  that  the  rigor  was  excessive.* 
^^B  The  same  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  observed  m  the  treat- 

^^^  ment  of  soUcitation.  The  question  of  morals  was  studiously 
I  excluded,  as  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Inquisi- 

■  tion,  and  the  only  point  considered  was  the  technical  one  whether 

■  cases  came  within  papal  definitions  drawn  up  to  safeguard  the 
I  sacrament  of  penitence.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  vigorous 
I  prosecution  of  those  who  held  simple  fornication  to  be  no  sin. 


I 


'  SimanciB  de  Oath.  Instt.,  Tit.  lxvi.  n.  3. 

'  Archivo  de  SinmncaK,  Iiiq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  106. 

'  Ibidem,  \'isitas  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  20. 
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There  was  no  attempt  to  repress  the  sin  itself,  for  this  was  beyond 
the  faculties  conferred  on  the  Inquisition,  but  merely  to  ascert^ 
and  punish  the  mental  attitude  of  the  accused. 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  and  as  the  heretics  who  were  the 
Intimate  objects  of  the  Holy  Office  grew  scarce,  there  arose  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  action  and  to  assume  the  position 
of  Acustos  morum.  This  has  been  seen  in  the  censorship,  which, 
during  the  later  period,  came  to  be  applied  not  only  to  obscene 
books  but  to  all  manner  of  works  of  art  that  did  not  accord  with 
the  censor's  standard  of  decency. 

From  this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  intervene  in  the  private  lives 
of  individuals,  in  matters  wholly  apart  from  its  legitimate  juris- 
diction, of  which  we  find  occasionsJ  examples  in  the  later  period 
of  decadence.  Thus,  in  1784,  Josef  Mas  was  prosecuted  in  Valen- 
cia for  singing  an  improper  song  at  a  dance,  and  in  1791,  there  is 
a  prosecution  of  Manuel  de  Pino  for  "indecent  and  irreligious 
acts."  In  1792  the  Barcelona  tribunal  takes  the  testimony  of 
Ramon  Seroles  of  Lloc,  with  respect  to  the  scandalous  life  of  the 
parish  priest  of  that  place  and  his  abuse  of  the  holy  oils.  In  1810 
the  Valencia  tribunal  is  investigating  Rosa  Avinent,  keeper  of  a 
tobacco-shop,  for  suspicion  of  maltreating  some  children  in  her 
house.  In  1816  the  Santiago  tribunal  sentences  Don  Miguel 
Quereyzaeta,  a  post-office  official,  to  leave  the  city  where  he  has 
led  a  disorderly  and  scandalous  life,  and  charges  him  to  reconcile 
himself  to  his  wife  and  to  live  with  her.  In  1819,  Don  Antonio 
Clemente  de  Polar  is  prosecuted  by  the  Madrid  tribunal  for  propo- 
sitions and  for  dressing  in  such  wise  as  to  satisfy  the  passions  and 
for  other  excesses.* 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  parties 
inculpated  richly  deserved  correction,  but  this  sporadic  defence 
of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice  was  much  more  likely  to  en- 
courage the  gratification  of  malice  than  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  public  morals,  and  the  employment  of  the  tremendous  machin- 
ery of  the  Inquisition  in  such  matters  marks  the  depth  of  its  fall 
from  its  former  height.  Had  its  object  from  the  beginning  been 
the  purification  of  morals  as  well  as  of  reUgion,  possibly  the  awe 
which  it  inspired  in  all  classes  might  have  resulted  in  some  ethical 
improvement  but,  during  the  time  of  its  power,  the  impression 
that  it  produced  was  that  morals  were  of  slender  account  in  com- 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. — MSS.  of  Am.  Phil.  Society. 
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parison  with  faith  and,  in  the  day  of  its  decline,  thess  occasional 
attempts  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  could  only  produce  exaspera- 
tion without  amendmait. 


The  Seal  of  Confession. 

When,  in  1216,  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  rendered  auricular 
confession  imperative,  it  was  essential  that  the  father  confessor 
should  be  bound  to  preserve  absolute  silence  as  to  the  sins  revealed 
to  him.  For  a  time  there  were  some  exceptions  admitted,  as 
heresy  for  instance,  but  eventually  the  obligation  became  univer- 
sal and  the  schoolmen  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  devising  the 
most  extreme  cases  by  which  to  illustrate  the  inviolability  of  what 
has  become  known  as  the  seal  of  confession.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  and  priestly  nature  being  subject  to  human 
infirmities,  the  violation  of  the  seal  has,  at  all  times,  been  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  the  object  of  rigorous  punishment,  administered 
to  the  secular  clergy  by  the  spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  regulars 
by  their  superiors.  TTie  Roman  Inquisition,  in  the  first  half- 
century  of  its  existence,  assumed  exclusive  cognizance  of  the 
offence,  and  demanded  that  all  offenders,  whether  secular  or  regu- 
lar, should  be  tried  by  its  tribunals,  but,  in  1609,  it  abandoned 
its  jurisdiction  and  left  them  to  their  bishops  and  prelates.^ 

As  the  heresy  involved  in  betraying  the  confidence  of  the 
penitent  was  only  an  inferential  error  as  to  the  sacrament — an 
artificial  pretext  like  that  devised  with  regard  to  solicitation — the 
Spanish  Inquisition  did  not  hold  it  to  be  comprised  in  the  general 
delegation  of  faculties,  but  that  a  special  papal  commission  was 
requisite.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  obtain  this 
until  1639,  when,  on  October  11th,  the  Suprema  addressed  Philip 
IV  a  consulta  setting  forth  that  nimierous  denunciations  were 
received  by  the  tribunals  against  confessors  who  revealed  con- 
fessions, and  that  inquisitors  were  asking  urgently  for  permission 
to  prosecute  such  cases  as  violations  of  divine,  natural  and  poUtical 
law,  rendering  culprits  suspect  in  the  faith,  this  being  even  more 
derisory  of  the  sacrament  than  solicitation.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  Ordinaries  did  not  check  it  among  the  secular  clergy,  nor 


<  Collect.  Decret.  S.  Oongr.  8.  Officii,  p.  125  (BIS.  penea  m«).— Decreta  S.  Gongr. 
S.  Inquisit.,  pp.  66,  515  (Bibl.  del  R  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roms,  Fondo  camerale, 
Congr,  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3). 
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thoir  prnlaLes  among  tlie  regulars,  nor  could,  in  such  hands,  any 
remcily  hr  efficacious,  because  m  public  trials  the  witnesses  would 
be  btiught  off  or  friglitened  off,  and  there  were  no  secret  prisons 
to  aasuro  the  necessary  segregation  of  the  accused.  The  king 
was  therefore  asked  to  procure  from  the  pope,  for  the  Inquisition, 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  offence.^  The  Suprema  probably 
did  not  exaggerate  as  to  the  denunciations  received  by  the  tribu- 
nals, for,  in  tliP  minor  one  of  the  Canaries,  we  find  it,  in  1637,  ^M 
receiving  testimony  against  Diego  Artiaga,  priest,  of  Hierro,  fof  V 
this  offence,  in  1G43,  against  Diego  Salgado,  priest  of  la  Palma  and, 
in  1044  against  Fray  Matfas  Pinto  of  Teneriffe.' 

TliiTt;  can  be  no  iloubt  that  Philip,  as  usual,  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  Suprema,  but  Urban  VIII  seems  not  to  have  been 
responsive.  Ho  had  a  plausible  reason  for  declining,  in  the  fact 
that  tlje  Roman  liupiisition  had  abandoned  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  and,  at  the  moment,  he  was  at  odds  with  the  Spanish 
over  the  question  of  censorship  and  of  the  Plomos  del  Sacromonte. 
The  ofTence  was  never  included  in  the  Edict  of  Faith,  but  occa-' 
aionally  it  is  enumerated  among  the  charges  against  confessors  on 
trial  for  s«)|icittttion,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Franciscan  Fray  Juan 
Pachon  do  8alas,  in  Mexico  in  1712,  of  the  Carmelite  Ventura  de 
San  Jojiquln  in  1794,  and  of  Fray  Antonio  Ortuno  in  1807.*  It 
>\S!«  diffieulf  to  eradicate  belief  in  the  c(mij>eterice  of  the  Inquisition 
*iu(.  as  lately  as  1808,  Jose  Antonio  Alvdrez,  priest  of  Horcajo 
vV  l«»9  Monies,  was  denounced  for  this  offence  to  the  Toledo  tribu- 
ImX  but  the  trial  was  suspended,  probably  through  doubt  as  to 
>fcKI"iB*lielion.*  When  the  question  was  brought  up  squarely,  in 
\Wh^  «*»»  of  Doctor  Don  Francisco  Torneo,  before  the  Valencia 
h.SLi.-^y^  after  d»ie  discussion  it  decided,  March  28,  1816,  that  it 
jurisdiction,  and  the  case  was  accordingly  dismissed.* 


General  Utility. 

TVc  cfTicient  organization  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  dread  which 
%  wMt^ured  caused  it  to  be  invoked  in  numberless  contingencies, 
diverse  in  character  and  wholly  foreign  to  the  objects  of  its 

*  Anshlvo  de  SimaiuVis  Inq..  Lib.  21,  fol.  198. 

•  Hirx-h,  Catalogin'  of  M.SS.  of  Inq.  of  Canaries,  II,  541,  542,  559,  560. 

•  M.SS.  of  David  I'eifjusaon  Esq, — .\rchivo  de  Simaucas,  luq.,  Lib.  10Q2. 

*  Uitdlofco  dc  bus  causiia  (WKuidiu  ante  el  Tribunal  de  Toledo,  p.  325. 
Arcbivu  bi.it.  iiacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
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institution.  A  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  of  these  will  serve  to 
complete  our  survey  of  its  activity  and,  trivial  as  they  may  seem, 
to  illustrate  how  powerful  was  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
over  the  social  life  of  Spain. 

The  value  of  its  services,  arising  from  the  indefinite  extent  of 
its  powers,  was  recognized  early.  In  1499,  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery complained  to  Ferdinand  that  it  had  pledged  a  cross  to  a 
certain  Pedro  de  Santa  Cruz  and  could  not  recover  it,  aa  he  had 
placed  hinLself  under  protection  of  Dominicans,  who  claimed 
exemption  from  legal  processes.  Ferdinand  tliereupon  ordered 
the  inquisitors  of  the  city  to  settle  the  matter;  thoy  neglected  it 
and  he  wrote  again  peremptorily,  instructmg  them  to  seize  the 
cross  and  do  justice  between  the  parties.  In  April,  1500,  the  king 
instructs  the  Valencia  tribunal  to  recover  for  Don  Ramon  Lopez, 
of  the  royal  guard,  two  runaway  slaves  and  some  plate  which 
they  had  stolen.'  Evidently  there  was  no  little  variety  of  duties 
expected  of  the  Holy  Office. 

In  1518  a  nunnery  of  Clares,  in  Calatayud,  complained  that, 
within  ten  paces  of  their  house,  there  had  been  built  a  Mercenarian 
convent  of  which  the  hunates  were  disorderly ;  the  nuns  could  not 
walk  in  their  garden  without  being  seen  and  great  scandals  were 
apprehended.  Charles  V  applied  to  Leo  X  to  have  the  Mcrce- 
narians  replaced  by  Benedictines  or  Ger6nimitcs  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  invoked  to  assist.*  Parties  sometimes  obtained  papal 
briefs  to  have  their  suits  transferred  to  the  tribunals.  In  1548 
Dona  Aldonza  Cordan  did  tins  in  a  htigation  witli  Don  Hernando 
de  la  Caballeria  and,  in  1561,  Dona  Isabel  de  Francia  in  a  suit 
with  Don  Juan  de  Heredia.  In  both  cases  the  inquisitors  of  Sara- 
gossa  refused  to  act  until  Inquisitor-general  Valdes  ordered  them 
to  do  so.'  AH  inquisitors  were  not  thus  self-restrained,  for  wlien, 
about  this  time,  a  general  command  was  issued  forbidding  tliem 
to  prosecute  for  perjury  committed  in  other  courts,  it  shows  that 
they  had  been  asked  to  do  so  and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  were 
ready  to  imdertake  such  business.*  In  1647,  when  the  prevalence 
of  duelling  called  for  some  effective  means  of  repression,  among 
the  remedies  proposed  was  that  sending  a  challenge  should  be 
made  a  matter  for  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground  that  the  infamy 


'  .\rchivo  de  SImancas,  Inq,,  Lib.  1, 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  9,  fol.  6. 

'  Ibidem,  8al&  40,  Lib.  4,  foL  164,  266. 


*  Ibidem,  Lib.  939,  fo],  106. 
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accruing  to  the  offender  and  his  descendants  would  be  the  most 
effective  discouragement  to  pimctilious  gentlemen.*  The  sug- 
gestion apparently  was  not  adopted,  but  it  illustrates  the  readiness 
to  have  recourse  to  the  elastic  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  Jesuits  found  the  Inquisition  of  much  service  when,  through 
the  favor  of  Ohvares,  they  were  enabled  to  invoke  its  intervention 
in  one  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Dominicans.  In  1634,  Fray 
Francisco  Roales  issued  a  pamphlet  against  the  Society  and 
Dr.  Espino,  an  ex-Carmelite,  published  two  others.  They  were 
answered  by  Padre  Salazar  and  there  the  matter  might  have  ended, 
but  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  Philip  IV  and  to  Olivares,  who  promised 
satisfaction  and  ordered  the  Inquisitor-general  Sotomayor  (him- 
self a  Dominican)  to  take  action,  with  the  significant  hint  that  he 
would  be  watched.  A  royal  decree  of  January  29,  1635,  rebuked 
the  Suprema  for  lack  of  zeal,  and  ordered  it  to  act  with  all  diligence 
and  to  inflict  severe  punishment.  It  responded  promptly  on 
February  1st  with  an  edict  suppressing  the  pamphlet  of  Roales 
under  heavy  penalties,  but  this  did  not  suffice  and,  on  June  30th, 
it  prohibited  every  one,  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  from  sa}ang  any- 
thing in  private  or  in  public,  derogatory  to  any  reli^ous  Order 
or  the  members  thereof,  under  exemplary  penalties,  to  be  rigor- 
ously executed — a  decree  which  had  to  be  repeated  in  1643. 

On  June  27,  1635  the  three  obnoxious  pamphlets  were  burned 
with  unprecedented  ceremony.  There  was  a  solemn  procession 
of  the  officials  and  familiars,  with  the  standards  of  the  Inquisition, 
while  a  mule  with  carmine  velvet  trappings  bore  a  chest  painted 
with  flames  in  which  were  the  condemned  writings.  It  traversed 
the  principal  streets  to  the  plaza,  where  a  fire  was  lighted ;  a  herald, 
with  soimd  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  that  the  Company  of  Jesus 
was  relieved  of  all  that  had  been  said  against  it  and  that  these 
papers  were  false,  calumnious,  impious  and  scandalous;  they  were 
cast  by  the  executioner  into  the  flames  and  then  the  box  and  the 
procession  wended  their  way  solemnly  back  to  the  Dominican 
College  of  San  Tomas.  The  effect  of  the  demonstration,  however, 
was  somewhat  marred  by  the  populace  believing  that  the  box 
contained  the  bones  of  a  misbeUeving  Jew,  and  accompanying 
the  procession  with  shouts  of  "Death  to  the  dogs!"  and  other 
pious  ejaculations. 

Espino  was  arrested  and  incarcerated — not  for  the  last  time  for. 


'  Ant.  Rodrfgucz  Villa,  La  Corte  y  Monarqufa  de  Espafia,  p.  05. 
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in  1643,  he  boasted  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  fifteen  times  foi* 
his  attacks  on  the  Jesuits.  Roales  was  more  fortimate;  he  was 
a  chaplain  of  Philibert  of  Savoy;  his  pamphlet  had  been  printed 
in  Milan  and  he  was  safe  in  Rome,  but  a  printer  who  had  issued 
an  edition  in  Saragossa  was  arrested  and  presumably  sent  to  the 
galleys,  and  a  Dominican  Fray  Cafiamero,  who  had  circulated 
the  three  pamphlets,  was  ordered  to  be  arre^/Cd  but  seems  to  have 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Still  the  irrepressible  conflict  continued 
and  the  Inquisition  was  kept  busy  in  prosecuting  offenders  and 
suppressing  obnoxious  utterances.  It  even  construed  its  duty 
so  rigidly  that  it  condemned  a  memorial  of  the  vmfortunate  credi- 
tors who  suffered  by  the  bankruptcy,  in  1645,  of  the  Jesuit  Collie 
of  San  Hermengildo  in  Seville,  when  some  three  hundred  depositors 
lost  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  and  were  struggling 
to-  rescue  the  remaining  assets  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.* 

The  Granada  tribunal  did  not  pause  to  enquire  as  to  its  juris- 
diction when,  in  May  1646,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  there 
were  bread-riots  and  the  mob  had  control  of  the  city.  It  sum- 
moned all  the  grain-measurers  and  porters,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  appear  before  it  on  a  matter  of  importance.  By 
examining  them,  considerable  stores  of  hidden  com  were  revealed; 
the  corregidores  registered  it  and  the  price  was  fixed  at  foity- 
two  reales.*  This  was  volimteer  action  but,  in  1648,  when  a  pesti- 
lence was  raging  in  Valencia,  the  tribunal  was  called  upon  to 
maintain  the  quarantine  at  one  of  the  city  gates.  The  kkig,  on 
February  1,  1649,  notified  the  Suprema  that  the  pest  had  ceased 
in  Valencia,  but  that  it  was  violent  at  Cddiz,  San  Lucar  and  other 
places,  and  urged  continued  vigilance,  to  which  the  Suprema 
rephed  that  it  had,  since  April,  done  its  full  duty,  but  that  the 
municipal  officials  were  very  negligent,  and  it  asked  him  to  order 
them  to  do  their  share.'  Apparently  the  Inquisition  was  relied 
upon  for  quarantine  work.  As  lately  as  July  2, 1818,  the  Suprema 
wrote  to  all  the  tribunals  that  the  plague  had  appeared  at  Tangier 
and  threatened  Spain  with  the  most  terrible  of  calamities.  The 
king  had  ordered  energetic  precautions,  in  which  all  branches  of 


»  Cartaa  de  Jesuitas  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XIII,  9,  11, 13-17,  19,24,27,  67-71, 
73,  78-9,  119,  181,  185,  230;  XIV,  395;  XVU,  218;  XVTII,  62, 59,  81,  105-17). 
—Juan  de  Palafox,  Epiat.  in  ad  Innoc.  X,  n.  126  (Obraa,  XI,  107).— Theatro  Jesui- 
ti«o,  p.  375. — Morale  pratique  des  Jesuites  (Cologne,  1684). 

»  Cartas  de  Jesuitas  {loc.  eit.,  XIX,  187). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  38,  fol.  12,  216,  260,  319,  320,  321,  326. 
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the  Goverament  must  cooperate,  and  it  was  no  time  for  hesitation 
or  scruples.  The  tribunals  were  therefore  instructed  to  keep 
watch  on  the  officials  of  all  departments  and  see  that  they  did 
their  duty  and,  if  they  could  devise  more  effective  measures,  they 
were  invited  to  make  suggestions.' 

The  unhmited  interference  of  the  Inquisition  with  matters  per- 
taining to  episcoptU  supervision  is  seen  in  two  or  three  cases  tried 
by  the  Madrid  tribunal.  May  5,  1656,  it  sentenced  the  priest, 
Francisco  P6rez  Lozano,  to  exile  for  a  year  from  various  places 
for  his  share  in  founding  a  confraternity  with  what  were  called 
"statutes  execrables."  February  6,  1688,  Juan  Moreno  de  Pie- 
drola,  a  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  San  Salvador,  who  proposed 
to  establish  a  congregation,  in  the  rules  of  which  the  tribunal 
discovered  censurable  propositions,  was  ordered  to  surrender  all 
the  papers  and  not  to  discuss  it  in  word  or  writing  and  was  exiled 
imtii  he  should  have  permission  to  return,  with  warning  that 
otherwise  he  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  full  rigor  of  the  law. 
As  he  was  not  required  to  abjure  even  de  levi,  it  shows  that  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  heresy  involved.  Then,  in  1697,  Fray  Juan 
Maldonado,  of  the  Order  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  had  three  years  of  ^H 
exile  for  preacliing,  in  the  church  of  Ids  convent  at  Ciudad  Real,  S 
a  sermon  characterized  as  burlesque  and  scandalous,  though  there 
is  no  hint  of  its  being  in  any  way  heretical.* 

This  perpetual  intrusion  into  all  manner  of  affairs,  irrespective 
of  heresy  rather  increased  towards  the  last.  In  1788,  Antonio 
L6pez  was  prosecuted  in  Valencia  for  selling  rosaries  with  bones 
made  of  clay  as  relics.  In  1789,  Andres  Jodfiez,  a  coachman, 
for  a  conversation  on  a  superstitious  subject.  In  1791,  the  Car- 
melite Fray  Bonifacio  de  San  Pablo,  for  attempting  to  print  a 
satirical  paper;  Josef  de  la  Rosa,  in  Cordova,  for  carrying  a  con- 
secrated wafer  in  a  relic-bag;  Vicente  FeJerit,  in  Valencia,  for  a 
"vain  observance."  In  1795,  Don  Miguel  Catald,  fiscal  in  Bufiol^J 
and  Josef  Sdnchez  Ma8<juifa,  a  scrivener,  were  prosecuted  for^| 
uedng,  in  drafting  testaments,  the  words  "diversos  atributos," 
when  alluding  to  the  Trinity.  In  1799,  Juan  Rodriguez,  a  priest 
in  Santiago,  for  assisting  and  performing  ceremonies  in  a  mock- 
marriage.  In  1808,  Josef  Varquez  de  la  Torre,  a  scrivener  of 
Valencia,  for  drawing  a  deed  of  separation  between  spouses.    In 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  S-OO. 

*  A/vhivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  I. 
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1818,  in  Valencia,  Vicente  Maicas,  priest  of  Cedrillos,  for  not 
wanting  his  parishioners  to  die  in  the  Franciscan  habit.'  As  all 
these  cases  presuppose  denunciation,  they  illustrate  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  all-embracing  powers  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
espionage  under  which  every  Spaniard  lived. 

In  fact,  there  was  scarce  anj^hing  in  which  the  Inquiution  did 
not  feel  itself  authorized  to  intervene.  The  latitude  with  which 
inquisitors  construed  their  own  powers  is  manifest  in  their  assum- 
ing to  issue  licences  to  hunt  in  prohibited  places,  sometimes  for 
their  own  benefit  and  sometimes  for  that  of  others.  This  was  an 
abuse  which  the  Suprema  strove  to  correct  by  forbidding  it  in 
1627,  but  it  was  so  persistent  that  the  prohibition  had  to  be  repeated 
in  1530  and  again  in  1566.* 

As  the  Inquisition  was  supreme  within  its  jurisdiction  and 
claimed  the  right  to  define  the  extent  of  its  powers,  there  was 
no  one  to  call  it  to  account  for  their  arbitrary  exercise.  If  any 
other  body  in  the  State  felt  that  its  rights  were  invaded,  the  only 
recourse  was  to  the  sovereign  and  we  have  seen  how,  under  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  crown,  with  scarce  an  exception,  decided  in  its 
favor. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg,  100. 
>  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  64. 


The  Inquisition  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  apogee  under 
Philip  IV.  We  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  how  that 
pious  monarch  yielded  to  its  aggressiveness,  until  it  became  a 
virtually  independent  organization  within  the  State,  obeying  the 
royal  mandates  or  not,  as  best  suited  its  convenience,  and  engaged 
in  almost  perpetual  controversies  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
government,  while  the  king,  with  rare  excejjtions,  submitted  to  its 
exigencies.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  financial  di-stress,  he  compelled 
the  restitution  of  a  small  part  of  the  confiscations  and  that  he 
asserted  the  royal  prerogative  of  making  and  unmaking  inquisitors- 
general  and  of  appointing  members  of  the  Suprema  but,  when  once 
he  had  exercised  the  power,  his  appointees  acted  in  independence. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  more  complete  assertion  of 
irresponsible  authority  than  the  sudden  arrest  of  Villanueva — 
of  a  leading  minister  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  at  a  time  of 
the  utmost  confusion,  when  nothing  would  have  been  risked  by 
delay,  save  perhaps  that  the  sovereign  might  have  refused  assent. 
Yet  not  only  did  Philip  condone  this  but  he  threw  himself  into  the 
persecution  of  his  favorite  with  such  ardor  tiiat  he  could  scarce 
restrain  himself  from  risking  a  rupture  with  the  Holy  See  in  defence 
of  the  Holy  Office.  Under  the  disastrous  regency  of  Maria  Ana 
of  Austria  and  the  reign  of  Carlos  II,  the  royal  authority  almost 
disappeared  and,  although  this  gave  such  men  as  Nithard  and 
Valladares  opportunity  to  assert  still  further  the  independence  of 
the  Inquisition,  it  also  enabled  Don  John  of  Austria  to  banish 
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Nithard  and  the  other  goveramental  departments  to  emulate  its 
disregard  of  the  royal  authority.  There  was  an  omen  of  the  future 
when  they  united,  in  1696,  in  the  Junta  Magna,  to  protest  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Inquisition  and  to  demand  its  with- 
drawal into  its  proper  limits,  although  by  dextrous  management 
the  attempt  was  baffled. 


Thr  Boitrbons. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  a  new  element  entered 
into  the  political  organization  of  Spain.  The  absolutism  of  Louis 
XIV  had  embraced  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State,  and  the 
Gailican  theories  as  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  were  encouraged 
in  order  to  assure  the  headship  of  the  crown.  It  was  inevitable 
that  Philip  V  and  his  French  advisers  should  entertain  very  differ- 
ent views  as  to  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  Inquisition 
from  those  which  had  been  current  for  a  century.  Even  at  the 
height  of  the  War  of  Succe«ssion,  we  have  seen  how  Philip,  in  the 
affair  of  Froilan  Diaz,  mtervened  as  master  and  regulated  the 
relations  between  the  inquisitor-general  and  the  Suprema,  how 
he  undertook  to  reform  the  Inquisition  and  how,  in  many  ways 
he  curbed  its  audacity.  But  for  a  court  intrigue,  working  through 
Philip's  uxoriousness,  Macanaz  might  have  succeeded  in  his 
project  of  rendering  the  Inquisition  wholly  subordinate  to  the 
crown,  and  though  the  vindictivenessof  the  Holy  Office  inflicted 
on  him  Ufe-long  punishnieiit  for  tlie  attempt,  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the  continued  assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  see  in  repeated  instances  and  in  many  different 
directions. 

Philip's  assertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  however,  by  no 
means  implied  any  lack  of  zeal  for  the  faith  and,  as  long  as  the 
Inquisition  confined  itself  to  its  duties  of  exterminating  heresy, 
it  had  his  cordial  support.  Frequent  allusions  have  been  made 
above  to  its  renewed  activity  during  the  ]>eriod  following  the  close 
of  the  War  of  Succession.  r'uU  statistics  are  lacking,  but  in  sixty- 
four  autos,  between  1721  and  1728,  there  appeared  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  culprits  and  effigies,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  were  relaxed.'    That  this  met  his  hearty  approbation  is 
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manifested  by  the  letter  which  he  addressed,  January  14,  1724,  to 
his  son  Luis,  when  abdicating  in  his  favor.  In  this  the  exhor- 
tations breathing  a  lofty  morality  arc  accompanied  with  earnest 
injunctions  to  maintain  and  protect  the  Inquisition,  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  faith,  for  to  it  is  attributable  the  preser\-ation  of 
religion  in  all  its  purity  in  the  states  of  Spain,  so  that  the  heresies 
which  have  afflicted  the  other  lands  of  Christendom,  causing  in 
them  ravages  so  deplorable  and  horrible,  have  never  gained  a 
foothold  there.'  Small-pox  cut  short  the  reign  of  Luis  to  seven 
months,  after  which  Philip  was  obliged  to  resume  the  weary 
burden,  till  death  released  him,  July  9,  1746,  and  if,  during  tliis 
later  portion  of  his  government,  the  Inquisition  was  less  busy, 
this  may  safely  be  attribiited  to  flagging  energies  and  lack  of 
material  and  not  to  any  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
The  punishment  which  he  allowed  it  to  inflict  on  Belando,  for 
the  histor}^  of  his  reign  of  which  he  and  his  queen,  after  careful 
scrutiny,  had  accepted  the  dedication,  shows  how  untrammelled 
was  its  exercise  of  its  recognized  functions. 

Yet  Philip  unwittingly  started  the  movement  that  was  ulti- 
mately to  imderniiiie  the  foundations  on  which  the  Inquisition 
restetl.  He  brought  with  him  frnni  France  the  conviction  that  the 
king  should  be  the  patron  of  letters  and  learning,  and  he  had  the 
ambition  to  rule  over  a  people  of  culture.  He  aroused  the  slumber- 
ing intellect  of  Spain  by  founding  the  Academies  of  Language  and 
of  History  and  of  Medicine,  the  Seminary  of  the  Nobles,  and  the 
National  Library,  and  he  replaced  for  Catalonia  the  University 
of  L^rida  by  that  of  Cervera.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
the  censorship,  it  was  impossible  that  the  awakening  intelligence 
of  the  nation,  thus  stimulated,  should  not  eagerly  grasp  at  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  modern  philosophism,  all  the  more  attractive  in 
that  it  had  to  be  enjoyed  in  secret,  Fernando  VI,  from  1746  to 
1759,  followed  his  father's  example,  in  encouraging  the  spread  of 
cuJt\ire,  Carlos  III  was  even  more  energetic  in  urging  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  subjects,  and  thus  there  was  gradually  formed  a  public, 
few  in  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  including  the  statesmen  in  power, 
which  had  lost  the  old  Spanish  conception  that  purity  of  faith 
was  the  first  essential,  and  regarded  the  Inquisition  as  an  incum- 
brance, save  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  used  for  poUtical  ends.  The 
Inquisition  still  inspired  fear,  and  the  case  of  Olavide  shows  that 
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these  opinions  had  to  be  cherished  in  secret,  but  the  number  who 
entertained  them  was  indicated  when  the  bonds  of  society  were 
loosened  and  the  national  institutions  crumbled  in  the  earthquake 
of  the  Napoleonic  invasion. 

Possibly  the  diffusion  of  this  modem  rationalistic  spirit,  insen- 
sibly affecting  even  those  opposed  to  it,  may  partly  explain  the 
rapidly  diminishing  activity  of  the  Inquisition.  The  great  tribu- 
nal of  Toledo,  in  the  fifty-five  years,  from  1740  to  1794  inclusive, 
despatched  hut  fifty-seven  cases,  or  an  average  of  but  one  a  year.* 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  culprits,  for  bigamy,  blas- 
phemy, solicitation,  sorcery  and  similar  offences,  which  furnished 
80  large  a  portion  of  tlie  }>enitents  of  old,  were  as  rife  as  ever. 
Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  officials  were  becoming  indifferent  and  care- 
less, except  in  the  matter  of  drawing  their  salaries.  When,  on 
May  22,  1763.  the  pri&st  Miguel  ile  Alonso  Garcfa  was  to  be  sen- 
tenced in  the  audience-chamber  with  closed  doors  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  officials,  it  happened  that  there  were  no  witnesses 
of  the  solemnity  because  none  of  the  officials  were  to  be  found  in 
the  secreto.* 

The  personnel  of  the  Inquisition  was  visibly  deteriorating  and 
consequently  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the  community.  There 
had  long  been  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries,  which 
had  remained  stationary  while  the  purchasing  power  of  money  had 
greatly  diminished,  and  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  the  official 
staffs  to  correspond  with  the  dwindling  business.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  empleonmnfa  charurteristic  cjf  tlie  nation,  and  of  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  nttached  to  official  position,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  fill  the  oflices  properly.  As  eariy  as  1719, 
the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona  complained  to  the  Suprema  of  the 
trouble  they  experienced  getting  people  to  serve,  on  account  of 
lack  of  desire  for  the  offices  and  the  absence  of  advantage  accruing 
from  them."  In  1737  we  find  that  the  Toledo  tribunal  had  neither 
a  commissioner  nor  a  notary  in  Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  a 
province  which,  in  1787,  numbered  112,750  souls.*  In  1750, 
a  writer  deplores  that  the  stipend  of  eight  hundred  ducats  is  insuffi- 
cient to  support  the  dignity  of  an  inquisitor,  so  that  the  inquisitor- 
general  is  not  always  able  to  make  fitting  nominations.    This 


'  Aiehivo  hist.  ludon&I,  Inq.  de  Toledo.  Leg.  1. 

»  Archivo  d*  Simancas,  Inq.,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4,  fol.  80. 

'Arch/vD  biet.  nacional.  Inq,  de  Toledo,  Leg.  Ill,  a.  49. 
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necessitates  the  appointment  of  calificadores  to  examine  the  doc- 
trines brought  under  review,  resulting  in  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  cases,  and  also  in  lack  of  vigilance  to  suppress  the  errors 
perpetually  propagated  in  books;  when  the  calificadores  are  not 
paid,  they  are  slow  in  their  work  and,  to  escape  paying  them,  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  them  are  passed  over.'  That 
the  respect  felt  for  the  Inquisition  should  diminish  under  these 
circumstances  was  inevitable  and  altogether,  at  this  period,  it 
presents  the  aspect  of  an  institution  which  had  survived  the 
causes  of  its  creation  and  was  hastening  to  its  end.  Yet  it  had 
exercised  too  powerful  an  influence  in  moulding  the  Spanish 
character  for  it  to  disappe4ir  when  its  mission  was  accomplished, 
and  we  shall  see  how  violent  were  the  struggles  attendant  upon  its 
dissolution. 

Meanwhile  it  dragged  on  its  existence  under  constantly  increas- 
ing limitations.  Fernando  VI,  it  is  true,  gave  it  obstinate  support 
in  its  quarrel  with  Benedict  XIV'  over  the  works  of  CardinaJ  Noris, 
but  he  dealt  a  severe  blow  when,  in  1751,  he  deprived  of  the 
fuero  the  officials  of  the  tribunal  of  Lima.  Carlos  III,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1759,  came  from  Najjles  with  the  highe.st  ideals  of  royal 
supremacy,  coupled  with  less  respect  for  ecclesiastical  claims  than 
was  current  in  Spain;  he  surrounded  himself  with  advisers  such  as 
Roda,  Campomanes,  Aranda  and  Flnridablanca,  who  were  more 
than  suspected  of  leanings  to  modem  philosophism,  and  his  reign 
of  benevolent  despotism  was  marked  with  a  series  of  measures 
designed  to  diminish  or  abolish  the  privileges  of  inquisitorial 
officials,  to  repress  abuses  and  to  tame  arrogance.  The  complete 
control  which  he  assumed  over  its  functions  is  exhibited  in  the 
t  rules  imposed,  in  1768,  on  its  cejisorship  and,  in  1770  and  1777, 

^P         on  its  jurisdiction  over  bigamy,  when  he  ordered  it  in  future  to 

■  Hmit  its  operations  to  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  not  to  embar- 
I  ras.s  the  royal  courts.  The  theory  thus  developed  of  the  relations 
W  between  the  crown  and  the  Holy  Ofhce  is  formulated  in  a  consulta 
I.  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  November  'iO,  1768:  "The  king  as 
ft  patron,  founder  and  endower  of  the  Inquisition,  possesses  over  it 

I  the  rights  inherent  in  all  royal  patronage As  father  and 

I  protector  of  his  vassals,  he  can  and  ought  to  prevent  the  commis- 

■  sion  of  violence  and  extortion  on  their  persons,  property  and  repu- 
K  tation,  indicating  to  ecclesiastical  judges,  even  in  their  exercise  of 
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spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  canons,  so  that 
these  may  be  observed.  The  regalias  of  ^jrotection  and  of  this 
indubitable  patronage  have  established  sohdly  the  authority  of 
the  prince,  in  issuing  the  instructions  which  he  has  deigned  to 
give  to  the  Holy  Office  acting  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.*" 
Under  such  conditions,  he  was  quite  content  with  its  existence 
and,  when  Roda  suggested  its  suppression  and  presented  various 
dncurtients  to  show  that  this  had  been  discussed  under  Charles  V, 
Philip  II  and  Philip  V,  he  merely  replied  "  Tlie  Spaniards  want 
it  and  it  gives  me  no  trouble.'"  In  fact,  the  time  had  not  arrived 
for  such  drastic  measures.  The  Abb^  Clement  refwrts  a  conver- 
sation with  Aranda,  October  29,  1768,  in  which  the  count  warned 
him  that  it  was  necessary  to  spejik  of  the  Inquisition  with  great 
reserve,  for  iteople  imagined  that  all  religion  depended  on  it;  it 
was,  in  truth,  an  obstacle  to  all  improvement,  but  time  would  be 
required  to  deal  with  it,  and  he  advised  C16ment  to  allude  to  it 
only  to  Roda  and  Campomanes.' 

With  the  accession,  in  1788,  of  Carlos  IV,  there  opened  for  Spain 
a  new  and  disastrous  epoch.  Timid,  irresolute,  indolent,  he  had 
fallen  completely  under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Marfa  Luisa,  an 
energetic  and  self-willed  woman.  Until  1792  he  kept  hi  office 
Floridablanca,  who  was  succeeded  for  a  .short  time  by  Aranda, 
and  then  power  was  grasped  by  Manuel  Godoy,  subsequently 
known  as  Prince  of  Peace.  Cadet  of  an  obscure  family  of  Bada- 
joz,  he  had  entered  the  royal  body-guard,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  queen,  who.se  favored  lover  he  was  universally 
believed  to  be,  as  well  as  the  favorite  of  her  husband.  He  speedily 
rose  to  the  highest  dignities  and  became  onmipotent;  although  a 
court,  intrigue  occasioned  his  dismissal  in  1798,  he  "was  restored 
in  1800,  remaining  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Spain,  untU  the 
"Tumult  of  Lackeys,"  at  Aranjuez,  in  1808,  directed  against  him, 
caused  the  abdication  of  Carlos  in  favor  of  his  son  Fernando  VII. 
Light-headed,  selfish,  vain  and  unscrupulous,  he  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  misfortunes  wliich  overwhelmed  his  comitry 
and  from  which  it  may  be  said  not  to  have  as  yet  recovered. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  a  new  importance 
to  the  Inquisition,     When  the  seductive  theories  of  the  French 

'  Joaquin  Lorengo  Villanueva,  in  "  Discuaion  del  Proyeclo  aobre  el  Tribunal  de 
1b  Inquiaioion,"  p.  432  (CAdir,  181.3). 
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philosophers  were  preached  as  the  foundation  of  practical  politics, 
overturning  thrfvnes  and  threatening  monarchical  institutions 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  social  corapact,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  the  Holy  Office 
might  claim  that,  as  the  foundations  of  social  order  were  based  on 
religion,  its  labors  were  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  while 
the  State  recognized  that  it  was  the  most  available  instrumentality 
for  the  suppression  and  exclusion  of  the  heresies  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

In  this  tumuJtuous  breaking  down  of  the  standards  of  thought 
and  belief,  in  this  einergeucc  of  a  new  order  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  the  functions  of  the  Inquisitinn  adaptetl  themselves  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  in  other  ways  besides  the  increased  sharp- 
ness and  vigilance  of  its  censorsliip.  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  al>ove  to  refer  to  an  alpluibetical  list  of  all  the  persons 
denoimced  to  the  various  tribunals,  from  1780  to  1820,  some 
five  thousand  in  all,  and  this,  taken  as  a  whole,  affords  us  an  insight 
into  the  change  in  the  objects  of  inquisitorial  activity.  Judaism 
and  Islam  and  Protestantism  no  more  claim  its  attention.  The 
Church  is  no  longer  threatened  by  enemies  from  without;  what  it 
has  to  dread  is  revolt  among  its  own  children.  Three-fifths  of 
the  denunciations  are  for  "propositions,"  largely  among  the 
cultured  classes,  including  a  fair  projinrtion  of  ecelasiastics.  Tlieir 
precise  errors  are  not  stated,  but  doubtless  many  were  Jansenistic 
and  more  Avere  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  Militant  and  to 
the  absolutism  of  the  monarchy.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of 
cases,  virtually  uiiknowii  a  centur>'  eurUer,  significant  of  a  vital 
change  in  thi^  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  nation,  calling  for  the 
special  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition.  Popular  indifTerentism  is 
revealed  in  the  numerous  prosecutions  for  inobservance  or  con- 
tempt of  church  observances.  Even  more  noteworthy  are  those 
for  outrages  on  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and 
even  for  sacrilegious  treatment  of  the  Venerable  Sacrament.  In 
many  other  ways  was  manifested  the  weakening  of  the  profound 
and  unquestioning  veneration  which,  for  three  centuriejs,  had  been 
the  peculiar  boast  of  the  Spanish  race.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  offences 
against  the  Inquisition,  for,  in  all  these  forty  years,  there  are  but 
nine  that  can  in  any  way  be  included  in  this  class.' 
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At  the  same  time,  when  we  recall  the  old-time  punctilious 
enforcement  of  profound  respect,  it  argues  no  little  decline  in 
popular  awe  when,  in  1791,  a  simple  parish  priest,  Dr.  Joseph 
Gines  of  Polop  (Alicante)  dared  to  address  the  Valencia  tribunal 
in  terms  of  violent  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  its  secr^ary,  Dr. 
Pasqual  P^rez,  when  on  a  mission  to  collect  testimony.  He  tells 
the  tribunal  that,  if  it  does  not  dismiss  P^rez  it  will  sink  greatly 
in  his  estimation,  and  his  whole  epistle  breathes  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality  wholly  impossible  at  an  earlier  time.^  It 
was  not  without  reason  that,  in  1793,  the  tribunal,  in  appealing 
for  increase  of  salaries,  complained  of  the  decline  in  popular  respect 
for  its  officials,  which  it  attributed  to  their  meagre  pay  and  the 
curtulment  of  their  privileges.*  How  completely  the  tribunals 
had  lost  their  former  energy  is  indicated  by  the  abandonment, 
about  this  time,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  II,  p.  98)  of  the  publication 
of  the  Edict  of  Faith,  which  of  old  had  been  so  impressively 
solemnized  and  had  proved  at  once  so  fmitful  a  source  of  denun- 
ciations and  so  powerful  a  means  of  maintaining  popular  awe. 

Coincident  with  this,  and  as  though  the  Inquisition  felt  that  it 
was  on  trial  before  the  people,  there  was  a  marked  tendency 
towards  amelioration  of  procedure,  coupled  with  benignity  in 
treatment  of  culprits.  Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  audiencia  de  cargos,  through  which  the  accused  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  alleged  against 
him,  and  frequently  of  clearing  himself  without  the  disgrace  of 
arrest  and  trial.  There  is  a  very  suggestive  instance  of  merciful 
consideration,  in  1791,  in  the  case  of  Josef  Casals,  a  weaver, 
charged  before  the  Barcelona  tribunal  with  the  utterance  of 
shocking  blasphemies  in  the  church  of  Santa  Catalina.  A  century 
earlier  he  would  have  been  arrested  and,  on  proof  of  the  offence, 
he  would  have  been  sentenced  to  scourging  or  the  galleys.  In 
place  of  this  Padre  Miguel  Alberch  was  instructed  to  report  secretly 
as  to  the  character  of  the  accused,  which  he  did  to  the  effect  that 
Casals  had  regular  certificates  of  confession,  but  was  of  quick 
temper  and  occasionally  broke  out  in  curses.  Then  a  commission 
was  issued  to  Alberch  to  summon  Casals  and  to  represent  to  him 
the  gravity  of  his  offence  and  of  the  punishment  incurred,  and  the 
mercy  shown  by  the  tribunal,  which  would  keep  a  watch  on  him. 


*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  365,  n.  46,  foL  66, 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  4,  o.  3,  fol.  58, 
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In  pursuance  of  this  the  good  priest  reported  that  Casals  waa 
deeply  repentant  and  desired  to  be  heard  in  confession,  which  he 
had  permitted.'  The  case  is  trivial,  but  of  such  was  the  bulk  of 
inquisitorial  business,  and  the  tcniper  in  which  it  was  conducted 
was  of  tio  little  import  t-<j  the  po<»ple  at  large. 

Partly  this  may  be  attributable  to  the  modem  softening  of 
manners,  partly  to  a  growing  sense  of  insecurity,  and  partly  to  the 
inertia  which  led  the  officials  to  shun  all  avoidable  labor.  It 
was  becoming  more  and  more  a  pohtical  machine  and  neglectful 
of  the  objects  of  its  creation.  During  the  inquisitor-generalship 
of  Manuel  Abad  y  la  Sierra,  from  1792  to  1794,  we  are  told  that, 
in  all  Spain,  there  were  but  sixteen  condemnations  to  public 
penance.  Abad  was  an  enlightened  man;  he  thought  of  assimi- 
lating the  inquisitorial  procedure  to  that  of  other  courts  of  justice, 
and  consulted  with  Llorente  as  to  the  formula  for  such  a  reform, 
but  conservatism,  however  relaxed  in  practice,  was  not  ready  for 
total  abandonment  of  the  old  methods.  His  design  became 
known:  he  was  forced  to  resign  and  was  reJ^ated  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Sopetran,  imder  a  charge,  as  we  have  seen 
of  Jansenism.' 

In  fact,  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  old  procedure  would 
have  largely  deprived  the  Inquisition  of  its  u.sefulue,ss  in  its  new 
ptilitical  functions,  to  which  its  established  methods  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  When,  in  1796,  a  powerful  intrigue  was  formed 
for  the  overthrow  of  Godoy,  the  Inquisition  was  naturally  selected 
as  the  only  weapon  with  which  to  strike  at  the  favorite.  Three 
friars  were  found  to  denounce  him,  because  for  eight  years  he  had 
avoided  confession  and  communion,  and  because  of  his  scandalous 
relations  with  women.  Had  Inquisitor-general  Lorenzana  been 
resolute,  Godoy 's  fate  might  have  Ijeen  that  of  Olavide,  but  he  was 
timid.  Archbishop  Despuig  of  Seville  and  Bishop  Muzquiz,  then 
of  Avila,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  plot,  vainly  assured  liim  that 
Godoy's  arrest  would  insure  success;  he  refused  to  act  except 
under  orders  from  Pius  \l.     Despviig  then  prevailed  upon  his 


•  MSS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society. 

•  Llorente,  Hist,  orit.,  cap.  xxl.\,  art,  iii,  n.  2;  cap.  Xlvi. — Muriel,  Hiat.  de 
C^Ios  IV  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XXXIII,  154). 

Llorente  tells  us  that  he  pursued  the  task  confided  to  him  by  Abnd  and  in  1797 
produced  hia  "Discursos  sofare  el  6rden  de  procesar  del  Santo  Oficio"  which,  in 
1801,  exposed  him  to  a  smart  persecution. — Memoria  histdrica,  p.  11  (Madrid, 
1812). 
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friend  Cardinal  Vincenti  to  induce  the  pope  to  write  to  Lorenzana 
reproaching  him  with  his  indifference  to  a  scandal  so  hurtful  to 
religion.  It  chanced  that  Vincenti's  letter,  inclosing  that  of  Pius, 
was  intercepted  at  Genoa  by  Napoleon  who,  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Godoy,  forwarded  to  him  the  correspondence.  Godoy 
assured  his  position  and  took  a  mild  revenge,  which  does  credit  to 
his  sense  of  humor,  by  sending  Lorenzana,  De-spuig  and  Muzquiz 
into  honorable  exile  as  special  envoys  to  con<lole  with  the  pope  on 
the  occupation  of  his  territories  by  the  French.'  In  fact,  Cap- 
many  describes  the  Inquisition  of  the  period  as  devoted  to  the 
unholy  work  of  an  Inquisition  of  State,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
imperilled  existence,  and  its  ministers  as  trembling  at  the  sight 
of  the  infamous  favorite,  when  they  had  the  honor  of  joining  the 
crowd  of  his  flatterers.' 

Inquisitors  might  reasonably  feel  anxious  as  to  their  position, 
for  projects  of  reform  were  in  the  air.  Caspar  Melchor  de  Jove- 
llanos,  the  most  conspicuous  Spaniard  of  his  time  for  intellectual 
ability  and  rectitude,  had  been  exiled  from  the  court,  in  1790, 
and  had  betaken  himself  to  his  native  Gijon,  where  for  years  he 
labored  in  founding  the  Instituto  Asturiense.  Desiring  to  endow 
it  with  a  library  of  scientific  works,  he  applied,  in  1795,  to  Loren- 
zana for  licence  to  import  them,  but  Lorenzana  refused  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  good  Spanish  writers,  rendering  recourse  to 
foreigners  unnecessary,  especially  as  foreign  books  had  corrupted  | 
the  professors  and  students  in  various  universities — a  process  of^H 
reasoning  applied  to  works  on  physics  and  minenUogy,  which ^^ 
Jovellanos  characterized  as  a  7)7(mvmenlo  de  barbarie.  The  atten- 
tion thus  drawn  to  his  liljrarj'  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Inquisition,  Francisco  Lopez  Gil,  priest  of  Somi6, 
who  secretly  entered  it  one  day  while  the  owner  was  taking  his 
siesta.  Word  was  brought  to  him  and  he  ha8tene<l  tliither, 
finding  Gil  examining  a  volume  of  Locke.  Jovellanos  turned  him 
out,  telling  him  that  his  office  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  forbidding  him  to  enter  the  building  without  pemnssion.  Gil 
became  a  spy  and  was  probal)ly  the  author  of  a  denunciation  which 
cost  Jovellanos  years  of  captivity.* 


•  Muriel  {loc.  nV..  XXXI,  190).— Lafuente,  HisU  gen.  dc  Espafia.,  XXII,  124.— 
V.  de  la  Fuenl*.  Hist,  cclcs..  III.  400. 

'  'Discuaion  del  Proyecto,  p.  -173  (,CAdh,  1813). 

*  Somoz&  de  Montaoriu,  Las  Amarguras  de  Jovellanoe,  pp.  47-S  (Gijon,  18S9). 
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He  was  suddenly  recalled  from  his  ejcile,  November  23,  1797, 
to  assume  the  position  of  iiiiuister  of  Grncia  y  Justicia,  where  he 
speedily  gave  the  liKiuisition  abunduiit  cause  to  dread  him.  A 
competencia  had  arisen  between  the  Seville  tribwial  and  the 
e[>iReopai  authorities  aver  a  confession al  which  it  liad  ordered  to 
be  cloned.  The  nialtor  came  before  Carlos,  who  instructed  Jove- 
llanos  to  obtain  the  tti»inion  of  Tavira,  Bishop  of  Osma,  which  he 
duly  transmitted  to  the  king,  February  15,  1798,  with  a  Represai- 
tation  arguing  that  tlie  time  had  come  tu  restore  to  the  bishops 
their  old  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faith;  the  object  for  which  the 
Inquisition  wa.s  estabUslied  had  been  attained;  its  processes  were 
cumbrous  and  inefhcient,  and  its  members  were  ignorant.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  could  alojie  furnish  an  effective  remedy 
for  existing  evils — a  jurisdiction  more  natural,  more  authoiitative, 
more  grateful  to  the  ptiople,  and  fuller  of  humanity  and  gentleness, 
B8  emanating  from  tlie  power  granted  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
wherefore  the  authority  that  had  been  usurped  from  them  should 
be  restored.  Moreover  he  took  hito  consideration  the  condition  of 
the  Holy  See,  deprived  of  its  tenjporalities  by  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Everji.hing,  he  said,  pointed  to  a  fearful  schism  at  the  de^th 
of  Pius  VI,  in  which  case  each  nation  must  gather  itself  under  its 
own  pastors.  The  papacy  would  endeavor  to  retain  the  cum- 
brous and  costly  organization  of  the  curia,  by  increasing  its  ex- 
actions, and  it  woidd  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  functions  exercised 
during  the  first  eight  centuries.' 

Jovellanos  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  after  utterances  so  hardy 
it  was  not  difficult  for  hLs  enemies  to  convince  the  king  that  he 
was  inclined  to  heresy  and  atlieisni.  Godoy  had  grown  alarmed 
at  the  ascendancy  which  he  was  acfjuiring  over  Carlos;  his  fellow- 
minister  Caballero  conspired  with  the  Inquisition,  and  on  August 
15th  the  king  signed  the  dismissal  of  his  minister,  whose  official 
life  had  endured  but  eiglit  months.  A  fortnight  later  a  royal 
carta  orden  declared  it  to  \ie  his  unalterable  will  that  the  Holy 
Office  should  permanently  enjoy  its  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives 
without  modification.'  Jovellanos  returned  to  Gijou  where  he 
lived  iu   dignified   retirement   for  two  years  and  a  half.    His 


•  Somoza,  op.  cU.,  pp.  301-5.— Muriel,  op.  cit.,  XXXII,  117.  For  the  ortho- 
do.xy  of  Jovellanos,  see  Meti^ndez  y  Pelftvo,  III,  287-90. 

'  Somoza,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-GO. — Disciirso  hist^'irico-Iegal  aobre  el  Origeo, 
Progresos  y  tHilidad  del  .Santo  oficio,  p.  101  (V&lladolid,  ISOS). 
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offence  however  had  been  too  great  for  pardon  and  his  influence 
was  still  dreaded.  An  anonymous  denunciation  of  the  flimsiest, 
character  was  laid  before  Carlos,  describing  him  as  having  aban- 
doned all  religion  and  as  being  at  the  head  of  a  higlily  dangerous 
party,  engaged  in  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  Catholicism  and 
the  monarchy.  The  pusillanimous  king  adopted  the  course 
suggested  to  him  by  the  secret  accuser.  Before  day-break  of 
March  13,  1801,  the  house,  of  Jovellanos  was  surrounded  by  a, 
troop  of  horse;  he  was  aroused  from  sleep,  his  papers  were  seized 
and  transmitted  to  the  ministry  of  State ;  he  was  kept  in  his  house 
incomunicado  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  thrust  into  a  coach  and 
carried,  still  incomunicado,  across  Spain  to  Barcelona  and  thence 
to  Majorca,  where  he  lay  in  prison  until  the  abdication  of  Carlos, 
in  1808,  and  the  consequent  troubles  effected  liis  release.' 

A  case  nearly  parallel  was  that  of  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  who 
followed  Jovellanos  in  the  ftiinistry  of  Gracia  y  Justicia.  He  had 
no  cause  to  love  the  Inquisition.  Among  his  youthful  indiscre- 
tions was  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  MoH  de  Cinar,  which  led  the 
Inquisition  to  make  secret  investigations,  resulting  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  dangerously  infected  witfT  philosophism.  He 
was  about  to  be  arrested  when  Aranda,  who  recognized  his  merit, 
recommended  him  to  the  king  and,  in  1792,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  position  in  Aranda's  office.  The  Inquisition  had  learned 
respect  for  royal  officials  and  substituted  for  a  decree  of  arrest  a 
summons  to  an  audiencia  de  cargos,  ending  in  a  sentence  of  light 
suspicion  of  sharing  philosophic  errors,  absolution  ad  cautelam, 
some  secret  penances  and  the  suppression  of  his  book,  though  his 
|i  name  was  considerately  omitted  in  the  edict  of  prohibition.  His 
official  promotion  was  rapid  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  found 
himself  a  minister,  employing  his  power,  possibly  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  in  encouraging  enlightenment  and  all  humanizing 
influences.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VI  he  incurred  Ultramontane 
hostility  by  inducing  the  king  to  sign  the  decree  of  September  5, 
1799,  restoring  to  the  bishops  the  right  of  issuing  dispensations — 
a  measure  which  provoked  long  and  bitter  discussion.  This  was 
followed,  as  we  have  seen  above  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  504)  October  11th 
by  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  Inquisition,  ordering  it  to  confine  itself 
to  its  proper  duties  and,  soon  afterwards,  he  presented  to  Carlos 


'  Somoza,  op.  eit.,  pp.  77-8-1,  85-90,  141-2,  312-20.— Cean  Benniidee,  Memoriaa 
jjtkTh  la  Vida  de  D.  Gaapar  Melchor  de  Jove  Llanos,  p.  81  (Madrid,  1814). 
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for  signature,  a  decree  suppressing  the  institution  and  applying 
its  property  to  purposes  of  charity  and  public  utility.  This 
was  too  bold  a  measure;  the  king  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
and  Urquijo  only  succeeded  in  concentrating  upon  himself  clerical 
hostility,  which  was  reinforced  by  the  enmity  of  First  Consul 
Bonaparte,  whose  policy  he  had  opposed.  Godoy,  who  com- 
menced to  fear  him  as  a  rival,  and  who  was  irritated  by  some 
imprudent  jests,  withdrew  his  support.  A  triple  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  him  by  three  inquisitors  and  he  fell  in 
December,  1801.  He  was  sent  to  Pampeluna,  to  the  cell  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Floridablanca,  and  there  he  lay  for  a  year 
or  two,  deprived  of  fire,  lights,  books  and  writing  materials.  He 
was  liberated  under  surveillance;  in  1808  he  refused  to  accompany 
Carlos  and  Fernando  to  Bayonne,  but  he  attended  the  so-called 
Junta  of  Notables  there,  accepted  the  French  domination,  served 
as  secretary  of  State  and,  with  the  other  Afrancesados,  sought 
refuge  in  France  in  1813,  dying  in  Paris  in  1817.' 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  opposition  to  the  Inquisition 
was  gathering  strength  and  boldness,  but  that  its  foundations  were 
too  deep  and  solid  to  be  overthrown  without  an  upheaval  that 
should  shatter  the  social  fabric.  A  well-intentioned,  but  some- 
what absurd,  attempt  was  made  by  Gregoire,  Constitutional 
Bishop  of  Blois,  whose  fervent  Catholicism,  combined  with 
equally  fervent  liberalism,  was  of  service  so  essential  in  piloting 
the  Church  of  France  through  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1798,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  inquisitor-general, 
urging  the  suppression  of  tlie  Inquisition  and  universal  toleration, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  redemption  of  Spain  from  despotism, 
and  to  enabling  it  to  take  iks  place  among  the  nations  which  had 
[recovered  their  rights.  This  was  translated  into  Spanish  and 
[  some  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated ;  it  may  have  made  some 
secret  converts  but  the  only  visilile  result  was  to  elicit  several 
replies.  One  of  these,  by  Pedro  Luis  Blanco,  told  Gregoire,  with 
more  or  less  courtesy,  to  mind  his  own  business;  assured  him  that, 
if  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed,  Spain  would  remain  as  intol- 
erant as  ever,  and  asserted  that  no  Spaniard  had  ever  imagined 
that  coercion  could  be  employed  to  obtain  conversion.  It  was 
probably  this,  mingled  with  some  skilful  adulation  of  the  king 


'  Llorente,  Hirt.  crft,,  cap,  tt.tt,  art.  ii,  n.  1-13.- 
19.— Men^ndei  y  PeUyo,  m,  172-3. 


-Muriel,  op.  oil.,  xjodv,  110- 
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and  his  ministers,  that  procured  for  the  author,  in  1800,  the  episco- 
pate of  Leon.'  There  was  also  an  anonymous  "  DKatrso  his- 
torico-legal,"  evidently  by  a  well-informed  inquisitor,  probably 
Riesco  of  Llerena.  It  was  the  most  rational  history  of  the 
Inquisition  that  had  as  yet  appeared,  although  it  assures  us  that 
experience  showed  that  penitents  were  most,  grateful  for  the 
benevolence  shown  to  them,  and  that  it  was  a  tribunal  full  of 
gentleness,  the  centre  of  benignity,  compassion  and  mercy,  but 
also  of  justice.* 

A  third  was  by  Lorenzo  Villanueva,  a  calificador  of  the  Valen- 
cia tribunal,  whose  defence  of  the  reading  of  Scripture  has  been  ^H 
alluded  to  above.  It  was  published  under  the  transparent  pseu-  ^H 
donym  of  Lorenzo  Astengo,  his  maternal  name.  In  view  of  his 
subsequent  career  it  i.s  not  without  interest  to  see  his  indignation 
at  the  advocacy  of  toleration  and  his  dithyranibic  denimciation 
of  the  horrors  to  which  philosophism  has  led  in  the  assertion  of 
human  liberty.  The  first  pnrtinn  of  his  work  is  an  impassioned 
and  rhetorical  defence  of  persecution,  supported  by  ample  learning. 
Vigorous  is  his  denunciation  of  the  modern  theories  of  philoso- 
phism and  the  rights  of  man — since  original  sin,  he  asks,  what 
rights  has  man  save  to  slaven,',  to  punishment,  to  ruin?  So 
he  combats  at  length  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which  he  stigmatizes  as  a  dolirium,  a  dream  and  a  deception. 
Yet  he  admits  that  the  Inquisition  is  not  perfect — that  it  has  com- 
mitted errors  through  imprudence,  through  ignorance,  through 
excessive  zeal,  and  through  human  frailty,  and  that  it  has  pre- 
vented the  development  of  some  things  which  would  aid  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.'  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  he  expected 
a  bishopric  in  reward  for  this,  he  was  disappointed. 

Thus,  at  this  period  the  Inquisition  was  inert  and  its  very  exist- 
ence seemed  to  be  threatened,  but  its  potentiality  of  evil  was 
undiminished.  It  was  still  an  object  of  terror  to  all  inclined  to 
liberal  opinions,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  Conservatives  as  the 
bulwark  protecting  the  land  from  the  deluge  of  modem  thought. 


■ 


'  ReepuGflta  pactfica  de  un  Espafiol  A  la  Carta  sedicioaa  del  Franoet  Gr^goire, 
que  Be  dice  Obispo  de  Blois,  pp.  3,  31,  63,  74,  75,  70,  87  (Madrid.  1798). 

'  Discurso  historioo-legal  eobre  el  Origen  etc.  del  S.  Oficio,  pp.  126,  185,  187 
(V&UadoUd,  1803). 

'  Cartas  de  us  Preabitero  espftfiol,  pp.  3,  7,  96.  121,  133,  129,  162-4  (Madrid, 
1798). 
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Feeble  though  it  might  be  in  appearance  we  shall  see  how  prolonged 
and  stubborn  was  the  contest  required  for  its  final  suppression. 


The  Cortes. 


The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  October  27,  1807,  dismembered 
Portugal,  of  which  Godoy  was  to  have  the  southern  portion,  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  the  King  of  Etruria  (Ferdinand  of 
Parma)  the  northern  portion.  Napoleon  sent  Junot  with  an  army 
which,  accompanied  by  Spanish  troops,  speedily  overran  the  land, 
when  Junot  issued  a  decree  declaring  Portugal  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire. Smiultaneously  French  armies,  under  Dupont  and  Moncey, 
entered  Spain  and  occupied  the  strongholds  of  Pampeluna, 
Barcelona,  Figueras  and  other  places.  Miirat  was  sent  as  com- 
mander in  chief  and  took  possession  of  Madrid.  The  Tumult 
of  Aranjuez  drove  Godoy  from  power  and,  oji  Marcli  19,  1808, 
Carlos  abdicated  in  favorof  his  son,  Fernando  VII,  whose  accession 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation.  Beaulianiais,  the 
•French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  Murat,  however,  ref\ised  to 
recognize  him;  Carlos  protested  tn  Napoleon  that  liis  abdication 
had  been  coerced;  by  various  devices,  Carlos  and  his  queen, 
Fernando  ajid  his  younger  brother  Don  Carlos,  were  induced  to  go 
to  Bayonne  to  lay  their  respective  pretensions  before  the  emperor. 
There,  on  May  5,  Fernando  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  crown 
to  his  father  and  the  latter  to  transfer  it  to  Napoleon.  Carlos  and 
Marfa  Luisa  were  sent  to  Compiegne  ai»d  Fernando  to  Valen^ay, 
where  he  remained  until  1814.  Meanwhile  in  Madrid,  Murat, 
under  instructions,  ordered  tlie  Iiifante.s  Antonio  and  Francisco, 
the  remaining  members  of  tlie  royul  family,  to  depart  for  Bay- 
oime  on  May  2d.  The  indignant  populace  rose,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  officers  and  .soldiers  and,  after  a  g:Ulant  struggle  against  the 
veterans  of  Napoleon,  the  hisurrection  was  repressed  with  heavy 
slaught^ir,  followed  by  numerous  executions.  The  heroic  "Dos 
de  Mayo"  was  the  signal  of  re..si.stanre  to  the  invader  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  Spain  was  aflame;  the  desperate  six  years'  War  of  Libera- 
tion was  conunenced,  and  the  nation  showed  what  a  people  could 
do  when  abandoned  by  its  incapable  and  cowardly  rulers.  With 
a  soldier's  contempt  for  an  unorganized  militia,  Napoleon  pursued 
his  pUms,  Joseph  was  called  from  Naples  to  occupy  the  vacant 
throne  and  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  an  AasfctoWc^  o\"^ci\.s^3vR», 
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convoked  at  Bayonne  in  June,  which  transfonned  itself  into  C6rtes 
and  adopted  a  Constitution. 

This  summary  of  the  situation  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  Inquisition.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
views  of  some  of  the  local  tribunals,  the  central  body  accepted 
the  intrusive  domination  and  was  afrancesado — a  term  which,  to 
the  patriots,  became  one  of  the  bitterest  contempt.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Bayonne  provided  that,  in  Spanish  territories,  no  religion 
save  Roman  Catholicism  should  be  tolerated.  Raimundo  Ethe- 
nard.  Dean  of  the  Suprema,  was  a  member  of  the  C6rtes  and,  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph,  the  latter  assxired  him 
that  Spain  was  fortimate  in  that  the  true  faith  alone  was  there 
honored.  When  the  Constitution  was  under  consideration,  two 
members,  Pablo  Arribas  and  Jos4  G6mez  Hermosilla,  advocated 
the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition,  but  Ethenard  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  Inquisition,  GiJarza,  Hevia  Noriega  and  Amarillas,  success- 
fully opposed  it,  although  they  admitted  that,  in  conformity  with 
public  opinion,  its  procedure  should  be  made  to  conform  to  that 
of  the  spiritual  courts  in  criminal  cases.* 

The  Inquisition  thus  deemed  itself  safe  and  earnestly  supported 
the  Napoleonic  government.  After  the  sanguinary  suppression 
of  the  Madrid  rising  on  May  2d,  it  mside  haste  to  counteract  the 
impression  produced  and,  on  the  6th,  the  Suprema  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  tribunals,  describing  the  affair  as  a  scandalous 
attack  by  the  lowest  mob  on  the  troops  of  a  friendly  nation,  who 
had  given  no  offence  and  had  observed  the  strictest  order  and 
discipline.  Such  demonstrations,  it  said,  could  only  result  in 
turbulence  and  in  destroying  the  confidence  due  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  only  one  that  could  advantageously  direct 
patriotic  energies.  The  tribunals  were  therefore  instructed  to 
impress  on  their  subordinates,  and  the  commissioners  and  familiars 
in  their  districts,  the  urgent  necessity  of  unanimously  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  This  commimication 
was  received  by  the  Valencia  tribunal  on  May  9th  and,  on  the  11th, 
it  was  read  to  the  assembled  officials,  calificadores,  notaries  and 
familiars  of  the  city,  with  exhortations  to  comply  strictly  with 


'  Jo96  Clemente  Carnicero,  La  Inquisicion  justamente  restablecida,  I,  8  (Madrid, 
1816). — Toreno,  Revolucion  etc.  de  Espafia,  I,  160. — Llorente,  Hist,  crit.,  cap. 
XLiv,  art.  i,  n.  19. — Rodrigo,  Hist,  verdadera,  III,  486. — Mendndez  y  Pelajro, 

m,  417. 
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its  comraandfl — action  which  waa  doubtless  taken  by  the  other 
tribunals.' 

The  Inquisition  thus  remained  in  Madrid  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  arms,  but  its  freedom  of  action  was  curtailed.  The 
Abate  Marchena,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  but  revolutionary  and 
tinctured  with  atheism,  had  abandoned  S[)ain  early  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  had  barely  escaped  the  guillotine  diu-ing  the  Ternjr. 
He  returned,  in  1808,  as  Murat's  secretary,  when  the  Inquisition 
thought  fit  to  arrest  him,  but  Murat  sent  a  file  of  grenadiers  and 
forcibly  released  him.*  When  Napoleon  reached  Madrid,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1808,  the  capitulation  granted  to  the  city  provided  that  no 
religion  but  Catholicism  should  be  tolerated  but,  on  the  same  day, 
he  issued  a  decree  which  suppressed  the  Inquisition,  as  contrary  to 
sovereignty  and  to  civil  authority,  and  confiscated  its  property  to 
the  crown."  The  Inquisitor  Francisco  Riesco  stated,  during  the 
debate  in  the  C6rte8  of  Cddiz,  that  this  sudden  decree  was  motived 
by  the  refusal  of  the  members  of  the  Suprema  to  take  the  oatli  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty,  but  this  is  evidently  incorrect, 
as  most  of  them  had  already  done  so  at  Bayonne,  and  Arce  y 
Reynoso,  who  resigned  his  inquisitor-generalship,  adhered  to  the 
French  and  accompanied  them  on  the  final  evacuation.  Riesco 
further  asserts  that  Napoleon  ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned,  but 
they  escaped  and  scattered  to  places  of  safety.*  The  Inquisition 
waa  thus  left  in  an  anomalous  position  and  without  a  head,  for 
correspondence  with  Pius  VII  was  cut  off,  and  neither  his  accept- 
ance of  Arce's  resignation  nor  his  delegation  of  powers  to  a  succes- 
sor could  be  had.  The  Junta  Central,  which  was  striving  to  govern 
the  country,  attempted  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  Pedro  de  Quevedo 
y  Quintano,  Bishop  of  Orense,  but  he  could  obtain  no  papal  author- 
ization and  made  no  attempt  to  act.  It  was  argued  that  during  a 
vacancy  the  jurisdiction  continued  with  the  Suprema,  but  this 
was  denied  and  it  remained  an  open  question.* 

'  See  Appendix. — On  January  9.  1813,  this  letter  was  produced  in  the  COrtes, 
by  St.  Arguelles,  durJDg  the  dLscuifiiioD  on  the  Buppreasion  of  the  Inquisition. — 
Diacusioa  deJ  Proyecto,  p,  143. 

'  Menfndez  y  Pelayo,  III,  386-7.  For  a  vi\'id  eketch  of  the  adventurous  life 
of  Marchena  se«  Antoine  de  Latour,  "  Espo^c,  TraditioDS,  Moeurs  «]  Litt^rature, 
p.  51  (Paris,  1869). 

•  Carnicero,  op.  cit.,  I,  9.— C6digo  de  Joa6  Nap.  Bonaparte,  Tit.  xm,  %  5  (Madrid, 
1845). 

'  Diacuaion  del  Proj-ecto,  p.  148. 

»  Toreno,  Historia  de  la  Revolucion,  III,  106  (Paris,  1838). 
VOL.  IV  26 
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During  the  period  which  followed,  the  tribunals  maintained  their 
organization  and  exercised  their  functions  after  a  fashion,  when  not 
prevented  by  the  French  occupation.    Thus  when  the  invaders 
reached  Seville,  February  1,  1810,  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed, 
but  its  members  took  refuge  in  Ceuta.     Valencia  remained   in 
operation  until  the  city  was  captured  by  Suchet,  in  1811,  while  Bar- 
celona at  one  time  transferred  itself  to  Tarragona.     Activity  was  • 
intermittent  and,  in  the  excitement  of  that  stirring  time,  there  was 
little  energy  for  the  prosecution  of  heresy  while,  even  when  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn,  in  many  cases  the  buildings  had  been, 
ruined.     The  Valencia  record  shows  that  the  total  number  of  cafies ' 
brought  before  all  the  tribunals  m  1808  was  67;  in  1809,  22;  in 
1810,  17;  in  1811,  25;  in  1812,  1 ;  in  1813,  6.     Probably  few  of 
these  cases  were  regularly  heard,  if  we  may  judge  from  that  of 
Don  Vicente  Vald^s,  captain  of  volunteers  who,  in  1810,  was 
denoimced  to  the  Valencia  tribunal  for  blasphemous  propositions. 
October  27th  it  was  ordered  that,  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
a  fitting  occasion  should  be  awaited  for  the  audiencia  de  cargos 
demanded  by  the  fiscal — a  postponement  which  proved  to  be 
protracted  for  it  was  not  until  1816  that  he  was  tried.'     Still,  where 
the  Inquisition  itself  was  concerned  it  could  act  swiftly  and  effect- 
ively.    In  1809  the  French  took  possession  of  Santiago.     Felipe 
Sobrino  Taboada,  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university,  was 
acting  as  police-magistrate  and,  by  order  of  the  director-general 
of  police,  he  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  people  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  praising  tlie  suppression  of  the  fiiquisition. 
i  When  the  French  retired,  the  university  refused  to  readmit  him  to 
his  chair.     He  obtained  a  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  Public  Safety 
of  Coruna  re-estal)lishing  him  and  then  the  Inciuisition  arrested 
him,  without  the  prescribed  preliminary  formalities,  and  kept  him 
for  five  months  in  the  secret  prison.     Afterwards  he  was  allowed  to 
keep  his  house  as  a  prison  and,  when  finally  the  bounds  were 
enlarged  to  the  province  of  Galicia,  it  was  with  the  condition  that 
he  would  accept  no  public  office.' 

The  Junta  Central,  which  had  endeavored  to  govern,  amid 
much  opposition  from  the  particularist  tendencies  of  the  provincial 
juntas,  retired  to  Cddiz  when  the    French  occupied  Andalusia. 


Archive  liist.  nacional.  luq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
Puigbl&uch,  La  Inquiaicion  sin  Mascara,  p.  429. 
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On  January  1,  1810,  it  issued  a  convocation  for  the  assembling 
of  Cortes,  and  on  the  31st  it  dissolved,  after  appointing  a  Regency 
and  imposing  on  it  the  duty  of  convoking  the  Cortes  by  March  1st. 
The  Regency  delayed  until,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, on  June  18th  it  published  a  decree  ordering  elections  where 
they  had  not  been  held,  and  summoning  the  deputies  to  meet  in 
August  in  Isla  de  Leon,  now  San  Fernando,  near  Cadiz.  Suffrage 
was  virtually  universal  and,  in  the  letters  of  convocation,  the 
nation  was  called  upon  to  assemble  in  general  C6rtes  "to  establish 
and  improve  the  fuTidaniental  constitution  of  the  monarchy," 
while  the  commissions  of  the  delegates  empowered  them  to  decide 
all  points  contained  in  the  letters  and  all  others,  without  excep- 
tion or  limitation.'  The  Cn'trtes  accordingly  assumed  the  title  of 
Majesty,  as  embodying  the  will  of  the  people  and  occupying  the 
throne  of  the  absent  sovereign.  ^\"hen  they  were  opened,  Septem- 
ber 24th,  about  a  hundred  deputies  were  present,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  elected  by  the  provincps  not  occupied  by  the  French 
annies,  and  the  rest  selected  in  Cikliz  from  among  natives  of  the 
unrepresented  districts,  including  the  colonies,  then  more  or  less 
in  open  revolt,  while,  as  the  vicis.situdes  of  the  war  permitted, 
deputies  came  striiggling  in  from  districts  unrepresented  at  first. 
As  a  whole,  the  body  fairly  reflected  existing  public  opinion.  The 
Liberals  numbered  forty-five,  and  tlie  majority  consisted  of  eccle- 
siastics, men  of  the  privileged  classes  and  government  employees.' 
It  was  an  unavoidably  hazardous  experiment,  this  sudden  wrench- 
ing of  Spain  from  the  old  moorings  and  launching  it  on  tlie  tem- 
pestuous waters  of  modem  ideas,  under  the  conduct  of  men  without 
training  or  experience  in  self-government.  Grave  mistakes  were 
inevitable  anrl  their  constmctive  work  was  idealistic  and  doomed 
to  failure — a  failure  bound  to  result  in  blood  and  misery.  At  the 
moment,  however,  there  were  no  misgivings  and  the  Cortes  were 
regarded  as  the  salvation  of  the  nation.' 


'  Toreno,  op.  cit.,  II.  197-202L 

'  M&rliaiu,  Histoire  de  I'Espagnc;  modeme,  I,  171. 

'  Even  Evaristo  San  Miguel,  one  of  the  eialtados  of  1822  who,  as  secretary  of 
State,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  follies  wliich  invited  the  French  intervention 
of  1823,  admits  the  errors  of  the  C6rtes  of  C4diz.  The  Constitution  of  1812,  he 
says,  was  an  exotic  that  took  no  root  in  the  soil;  the  mass  of  the  people,  plunged 
in  ignorance  and  miseni',  knew  of  it  only  by  hearing  from  their  spiritual  guides 
that  it  was  a  tissue  of  impieties. — De  la  Guerra  Civil  de  Espafia,  p.  88  (Madrid, 
1836). 
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The  oath  administered  to  the  members  bound  them  to  maintain 
Catholicism  as  the  exclusive  religion  of  Spain  and  to  preserve 
for  their  beloved  monarch  Fernando  VII  all  his  dominions.  Their 
first,  act  was  to  adopt  a  series  of  five  resolutions,  offered  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  Diego  Mufioz  Torrero,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Salamatica,  of  which  one  provided  that  the  Regency  should  be 
continued  as  the  executive  power,  on  taking  an  oath  recognizing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  as  embodied  in  the  Cortes  and 
promising  obedience  to  their  enactments.  Rather  than  do  this, 
the  Regency  proposed  to  break  up  the  Cdrtes,  but  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  people  and  the  army  caused  a  change  of  heart,  and 
that  same  night  they  took  the  oath,  except  the  implacable  conser- 
vative Quevedo  Bishop  of  Orense,  who  resigned  both  from  the 
Regency  and  the  C6rte8.  His  resignations  were  accepted  but  he 
was  forced  to  take  the  oath  required  of  all  prelates  and  officials 
before  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese.  It  was  evident  that 
the  C6rtes  and  the  Regency  could  not  pull  together;  on  October 
28th,  the  latter  was  dismissed,  its  membership  was  reduced  from 
five  to  three  and  a  new  Regency  was  installed  with  which  the 
C6rtes  could  work  in  harmony.' 

After  settling  relations  with  the  other  departments  of  the  State, 
the  first  attention  of  the  C6rtea  was  given  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Two  days  after  the  opening  session  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced and  n  f(!rred  to  a  committee;  no  time  was  lost,  a  decree  was 
reported  October  8th,  and  on  the  18th,  in  spite  of  the  reclamations 
of  the  opposition,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  68  to  32.  Thi.s  was 
regarded  as  a  preliminary'  attack  on  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
thus  deprived  by  implication  of  the  function  of  censorship.  Some 
members  desired  this  to  be  explicitly  stated,  giving  rise  to  a  hot 
debate  in  which  Inquisitor  Riesco,  a  member  of  the  C6rte8,  pleaded 
in  vain  for  some  honorable  mention  of  the  Holy  Office.  There 
was  also  indignation  excited  by  the  provision  subjecting  prohibi- 
tion by  the  bishops  to  revision  by  the  secular  power,  which  was 
subversive  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  Church,  whose 
judgements  are  final.'  If  this  was  really  the  first  move  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Inquisition,  it  was  not  unskilful,  for  it  set  at 
liberty  the  pens  which  had  hitherto  been  restrained.     At  once 

'  Torcno,  II,  208,  211,  223,  249.— Coleccion  de  los  Decretos  y  Ordenes  que 
hau  expedido  las  C6rtc3  G«nerale8,  I,  1-3  (Madrid,  1820), 

»  Vaei,  Apologia  del  AUai  y  del  Trono,  I,  107-10,  Iia-19,  211-12  (Madrid, 
1825).— Coleccion  de  Decretos,  I,  16. 
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there  arose  a  crowd  of  pamphleteers  and  journalists,  not  only  in 
Cidiz  but  throughout  Spain,  who  attacked  the  institution  unspar- 
ingly, raising  a  clanior  which  showed  how  severe  had  been  the 
repression.  Sturdy  defenders  were  not  lacking  and  the  wordy 
war  was  vigorously  waged.  The  two  most  prominent  champions 
on  either  side  were  Antonio  Puigblanch,  who,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Natanael  Jomtob,  issued  a  series  of  pamphlets,  collected 
under  the  title  of  "La  Inquisicion  sin  Mascara"  or  "The  Inqui.si- 
tion  unmasked,"  and  Padre  Maestro  Fray  Francisco  Alvarado,  a 
Dominican  of  high  repute  for  learning  and  eloquence,  whose 
letters  under  the  name  of  El  Fildsofo  Rancio  or  Antiquated  Phil- 
osopher, continued  for  two  years  to  keep  up  the  struggle  against 
all  the  innovations  of  the  Liberals.' 

Puigblanch  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  those  who 
attacked  the  Inquisition  were  careful  to  profess  the  liighest  vene- 
ration for  the  faith  and  in  no  way  to  advocate  toleration.  His 
work  commences  witli  an  eloquent  description  of  religion  as  the 
foundation  of  all  civil  constitutions  and  Catholicism  as  the  noblest 
adornment  of  enlightenment  and  liberty,  the  only  question  being 
whether  the  Inquisition  is  the  fitting  institution  for  its  protection. 
He  is  careful  to  maintain  to  the  last  his  abhorrence  of  heresy  and 
his  desire  for  its  suppression,  which  he  proposes  to  effect  by 
reviving  episcopal  jurisdiction  under  certain  limitations.'  With 
all  this  his  denunciation  of  the  Inquisition  was  unsparing,  and  he 
had  ample  store  of  atrocities  with  which  to  justify  his  attacks, 
although  there  was  unfairness  in  attributing  to  it,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  cruelties  which  had  stained  its  previous  career. 

Alvarado  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  but  of  little  claim  to 
the  titJe  of  philosopher,  whether  antiquated  or  modem.  Though 
liis  methods  were  not  such  as  to  make  converts,  they  were  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  those  of  his  own  side,  for  he  was  an  effective 
partizan  writer,  fluent,  sarcastic,  often  coarse,  vulgar  and  vitupera- 
tive, using  assertion  for  argument  and  indifferent  as  to  truth,  The 
chief  value  of  his  letters  is  the  flood  of  light  which  they  shed  on 
the  conservative  attitude  of  the  time,  which  explains  much  in  the 


'  These  letters  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  My  edition  is  of  Madrid,  1824-5 
in  five  volumes.  Under  the  Restoration,  Alvarado  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Suprema,  but  he  can  scarce  have  acted  as  he  died,  August  31,  1814. 

•  La  Inquisicion  sin  Mfiscara,  pp.  5-12,  28,  299,  480-3  (Cidia,  1811).— An 
English  tran-slation  by  William  Walton  appeared  in  London,  in  1S16,  with  a 
valuable  Introduction. 
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subsequent  vicissitudes  of  Spain.  Philosophers,  he  says,  are  wolves, 
robbers  and  devils,  monsters  who  cannot  be  regarded  without 
horror,  enlighteners  who  are  nothing  but  ignoramuses  and  cheats 
and  emissaries  sent  by  hell.  To  seek  to  undermine  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  priesthood  he  holds  to  be  a  crime  grt-ater  than  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  The  ferocity  of  his  intolerance  shows  how 
little  Spanish  churchmen  had  changed  since  the  days  of  Tor- 
quemada.  As  to  the  relations  of  religion  and  the  State,  he  assumes 
that  the  only  function  of  the  civil  power  is  to  punish  him  who 
offends  the  faith;  the  Catholic  religion  is  as  intolerant  as  light  is  of 
darkness,  or  as  truth  is  of  falsehood,  and  this  intolerance  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  religions  invented  by  man.  Repeatedly  and 
savagely  he  proclaims  that  burning  is  tlie  proper  remedy  for  un- 
belief, and  he  tells  liis  adversaries  that,  if  they  wish  free  thought, 
they  may  go  to  England  or  to  the  United  States,  but  in  Spain  what 
they  had  to  expect  was  the  quemadero}  Such  advocacy  could  only 
render  the  Liberals  more  eager  to  accompUsh  their  work. 


While  this  controversy  was  contributing  to  the  greater  enlighten- 
ment or  obsc;uration  of  public  opinion,  the  C6rtes  were  engaged 
in  framing  a  Constitution.  The  committee  entrusted  with  this 
task  had  a  majority  of  conservatives,  including  several  eccle- 
siastics, but  these  were  quite  willing  to  circumscribe  the  royal 
power,  while  seeking  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
all  the  members  signed  the  project  as  presented.'  It  commenced 
by  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  which  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  estabhsh  its  fundamental  laws,  and  could  never  be  the 
patrimony  of  any  person  or  family,  and  it  affirmed  that  the  reUgion 
of  the  nation  was,  and  always  forever  would  be  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  Roman,  the  only  true  one,  which  the  nation  protects  by 
wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  other.*  This 
apparent  concession  to  intolerance  was  denounced,  when  too  late, 
as  a  trap,  for  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  the  power  of  deciding  what  the  wise  and  just  laAvs  should 
be  for  the  protection  of  religion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  C6rtes  were 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  refusal  to  accept  the  new  frame- 


'  Cartas  del  Fil6aofo  Rancio,  I,  86,  87,  96,  98,  282,  266,  268,  297;  11,  21,  457. 
461. 

'  BlarUani,  op.  oil.,  I,  175. 

*  Tit.  I,  cap.  i,  art.  2,  3;  Tit.  n,  cap.  ii,  art.  12  (Oolecdon  de  Decretos,  II, 
98,  100). 
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work  of  government.  In  secret  session  of  March  16, 1812,  it  was  de- 
creed that  whosoever  should  refuse  to  swear  to  it  should  be  declared 
an  unworthy  Spaniard  and  be  driven  from  Spain,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  have  it  read  in  every  parish  church,  where  the  assem- 
bled people  should  swear  to  obey  it  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  king. 
As  the  Frenoh  armies  were  driven  back,  the  Spanish  commanders 
made  it  their  first  duty  to  see  this  ceremony  performed,  and  where 
there  was  opposition,  chiefly  arising  from  the  priests,  force  was 
employed.  A  priest  of  the  CAdiz  cathedral  who  alluded  to  it 
slightingly  as  a  Ithdo,  or  little  book,  was  prosecuted,  and  the  irre- 
concileahle  Bishop  of  Orense,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  was 
exiled  and  declared  to  be  an  unworthy  Spaniard.  As  a  whole, 
however,  it  was  enthusiastically  accepted  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  though  we  may  well  question  how  many  of  those  who  took 
the  oath  comprehended  the  purport  of  its  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  articles,  covering  all  the  complicated  minutiae  of 
institutions  based  on  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  governed.' 

It  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  effort  to  create  a  new  Spain,  the  fate 
of  the  Inquisition  should  be  involved,  especially  as  its  disabled 
condition  invited  attack.  That  a  struggle  was  impending  had  long 
been  evident  to  all  parties,  and  that  this  was  felt  to  be  decisive  as 
to  the  character  of  the  future  institutions  of  Spain  is  seen  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  was  fought.  The  Inquisition  was  the  con- 
servative stronghold,  to  l)e  defended  to  the  last,  after  all  the  outer 
defences  had  been  abandoneil,  and  the  deep  roots  which  it  had 
established  are  manifested  by  the  tactics  required  for  its  overthrow, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  was  the  bitterest  and  the  most  pro- 
longed in  the  career  of  the  Cortes,  which  had  so  imceremoniously 
converted  Spain  from  absolutism  to  liberal  constitutionalism. 

Some  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  struggle  by  the  con- 
servatives. Tl^e  first  Regency  had  endeavored  to  reconstitute  all 
the  old  Councils  of  the  monarchy  and,  on  June  10,  1810,  Ethenard, 
the  Dean  of  the  Suprema,  addressed  to  it  a  memorial  requesting  it 
to  order  the  reassembling  of  the  Suprema,  to  which  it  responded, 
August  1st,  by  issuing  such  an  order.  The  scattering  of  the  mem- 
bers precluded  this,  but,  when  the  early  acts  of  the  C6rtes  fore- 
shadowed what  was  to  come,  on  December  18th,  Ethenard  and 


^  Vfl«i,  Apologfa,  11,  116-27. — Marliani,  I,  179.— Camicero,  Hist,  de  la  Revo- 
lucion,  III,  160,  184.— Coleccion  de  Decretos,  II,  166;  III,  60. 
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Amarillas  asked  the  new  Regency  to  appoint  as  a  member  the 
fiscal  Ibar  Navarro  and  as  fiscal  the  Madrid  inquisitor,  Galarza, 
thus  enabling  the  body  to  resume  its  functions.  As  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this,  an  old  member,  Alejo  Jimenez  de  Castro,  who  had 
been  exiled  to  Murcia  by  Godny,  was  brought  from  his  retreat 
to  Cadiz,  so  as  to  have  material  for  a  quorum  present.  The  occa- 
sion to  utilize  this  ofTered  itself  in  January,  1811.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  enabled  Don  Manuel  Alzaibar  to  start  "  La  Triple  Alian- 
za,"  a  frankly  irreligious  journal,  in  the  second  number  of  which 
there  appeared  an  article  ridiculing  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  suffrages  for  the  dead.  On  January  28th  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  ask  the  C6rte8  to  refer  it  to  the  Inquisition  for  censure, 
which  was  carried  in  spite  of  opposition.  The  next  day  the 
editors  asked  that  the  action  be  rescinded,  leading  to  a  three  days' 
debate  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  denounced  as  a  mysterioua, 
cruel  and  antichristian  tribunal  and,  for  the  first  time,  its  sup- 
pression was  openly  advocated.  President  Dou  ruled  that  the 
inculpated  journal  must,  be  passed  to  the  Jvmta  de  Censura,  for 
he  understood  that  the  Inquisition  was  not  organized,  when  he  was 
told  that  there  were  three  niembers  of  the  vSuprcma  in  Cddiz,  and 
that  the  Seville  tribunal  was  in  Ceuta.  This  raised  larger  questions 
and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  so  composed  that 
it  was  expected  to  report  against  ro-cstablishment,  but  it  withheld 
its  report  for  a  long  time  and  meanwhile  there  were  other  moves 
in  the  game.' 

On  May  16th,  the  members  of  the  Suprema  notified  the  Regency 
that  they  were  prepared  to  act,  in  response  to  which  the  minister 
of  Gracia  y  Justicia  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  should  meet 
as  a  tribunal,  without  awaiting  the  deci.sion  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  the  C6rtes,  and  forbade  tliem  from  forming  a  Council 
until  they  should  have  express  authorization.'  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  C6rte8  and  Inquisitor  Riesco  vainly  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Inquisition;  his  motion  was  referred  to  the  committee, 


'  \i\cz,  Apologia.,  I,  126-34,  212-13.— Rodrigo,  III,  370.— Toreno,  III,  106-7. 

'  Apologia  de  U  Inquisicion,  pp.  16-lS  (Cadiz,  1811). — RioMCO,  in  a  ape«ah 
before  the  Cartes,  said  that  the  functions  of  tlie  Suprema  were  susfwnded  on  the 
pretext  that  its  members  had  not  been  "purified"  (Discusion  del  Proyecto,  p. 
148)  All  ofUcials  who  had  in  any  way  been  concerned  with  the  French  were 
requiiwl  to  be  purified — that  is,  to  give  proofs  of  patriotism.  This  so-called 
purificAtioti  came  repeatedly  in  play  in  the  kaleidoooopie  changes  of  Spaniah 
politics. 
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where  it  lay  buried  in  spite  of  repeated  calls  for  a  report.  The 
Liberals  insisted  that  a  National  Council  would  be  a  more  suitable 
body  for  the  mature  consideration  of  such  questions;  their  object 
was  solely  to  gain  time,  which  was  fighting  on  their  side,  but  the 
idea  was  seriously  entertained,  even  by  the  clericals.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  external  discipline  of  the  clergy  reported,  August 
22d,  in  favor  of  the  project,  with  a  list  of  matters  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council;  on  August  28th  the  C6rtea  ordered  it  to  be  convoked, 
but  postponed  consideration  of  the  details.  Other  matters  super- 
vened and  no  further  action  was  taken,  which  Archbishop  Vdez 
assures  us  saved  Spain  from  a  schism,  or  at  least  from  a  scandal 
for,  under  the  proposed  program,  it  would  have  proved  a  second 
Synod  of  Pistoja.  In  fact,  the  journals  naturally  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  matter;  thousands  of  pamphlets,  we  are  told, 
appeared  everywhere,  pointing  out  the  abuses  and  relaxed  morals 
of  the  clergy  and  demanding  a  reform  that  was  assumed  to  be 
necessar}'.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  willing  to  let  the  project  drop.' 

The  position  of  the  Liberals  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  March  1812,  as  was  abundantly 
shown  in  the  next  debate  on  the  Inquisition.  This  was  provoked 
by  the  publication,  in  April  1812,  of  the  "Diccionario  crftico- 
buriesco"  of  Gallardo,  librarian  of  the  C6rtes,  in  which  all  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  held  sacred  was  treated  with  ridicule, 
neither  refined  nor  witty.  It  created  an  immense  sensation  and 
was  brought  liefore  the  C6rtes,  which  enabled  Riesco,  on  April 
22d,  to  call  for  the  immediate  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Inquisition,  for  which  the  Cfirtes  had  been  waiting 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  committee,  in  fact,  had  reached  a 
decision,  in  July  1811,  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  we  are  not 
told  why  it  had  been  held  back,  for  four  members  had  concurred 
in  it  and  only  Munoz  Torrero  had  dissented.  The  report  was 
accordingly  presented,  re-establishing  the  Suprcma  in  its  functions, 
with  certain  limitations  as  to  political  action ;  the  debate  was  hot, 
but  the  Liberals  had  taken  precautions  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  on 
the  question.  In  a  decree  of  March  25th,  creating  a  supreme 
court  of  justice,  they  had  introduced  an  article  suppressing  the 
tribunals  known  by  the  name  of  councils,  and  they  pointed  out 
that  this  embraced  the  Suprema,  which  gave  abundant  opportunity 


Vttea,  Apologia,  I,  214,  384-5,  399-418. 
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for  discussion.  Even  more  important  was  a  decision  of  the  CJdrtes, 
adroitly  planned  for  this  especial  purpose,  December  13,  1811, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  C!onstitution,  that  no  propositions 
bearing  on  the  fundamental  law  should  be  admitted  to  debate 
without  previous  examination  by  the  committee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  ^ee  that  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  articles  thereof. 
It  was  notorious  that  inquisitorial  procedure  was  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  constitutional  provisions  to  secure  justice  in  criminal 
prosecutions  and,  after  an  exciting  struggle  and  a  postponement, 
the  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Constitution, 
tlie  Conservatives  were  so  exasperated  that  they  proposed  to 
dissolve  the  C6rtes,  and  have  a  new  election  under  the  Constitution, 
to  which  the  Liberals  agreed,  except  that  the  new  body  should 
meet  October  1,  1813,  and  the  existing  one  shoiild  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  then.  Archbishop  V61ez  tells  us  that  the  policy  of  the 
Liberals  was  to  gain  time,  for  their  personal  safety  was  at  stake 
if  the  Inquisition  was  re-established,  nor  does  he  recognize  how 
monstrous  was  the  admission  involved  in  this,  for  an  institution 
that  could  prosecute  and  punish  legislators  for  their  official  acts 
was  virtually  the  despot  of  the  land.  Doubtless  the  deputies  felt 
this,  and  that  the  struggle  was  one  for  life  or  death.* 

The  flank  of  the  enemy  was  thus  skilfully  turned.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  was  in  no  haste  to  report  and  occupied 
itself  with  collecting  documentary  material  from  the  archives 
wherever  accessible.  Its  conclusion  was  that  the  Inquisition  was 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  law  and,  on  November  13th, 
it  voted  on  a  project  for  establishing  "Tribunales  protectores  de  la 
fe"  in  compliance  with  the  constitutional  requirements.  Finally, 
on  December  8th  two  reports  were  presented.  That  of  the  minor- 
ity by  Antonio  Joaquin  P6rez,  who  had  been  an  inquisitor  in 
Mexico,  argued  that  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  inherent; 
that  its  procedure  conflicted  with  the  Constitution  and  should  there- 
fore be  modified  accordingly.^ 

The  majority  report  was  a  very  elaborate  document,  tracing  the 
treatment  of  heresy  from  the  earliest  times,  and  pointing  out  the 
irreconcileable  incompatibility  of  the  Inquisition  with  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  securing  to  the  citizen  the  right  of  open  trial  and 
opportunities  for  defence.  It  concluded  with  the  draft  of  a  decree 
"Sobre  Tribunales  protectores  de  la  fe,"  in  which  such  caution 

«  V&&Z,  Apologfa,  I,  134-52,  217,  219.— Toreno,  HI,  106-10. 
'  Disctuion  del  I^yecto,  pp.  40-1,  398. 
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was  deemed  necessary  th^  the  Inquisition  was  nowhere  men- 
tioned. It  appealed  to  the  national  pride,  by  simply  reviving  a 
law  of  the  Partidas  concerning  the  prosecution  of  heretics  by 
bishops,  it  prescribed  the  form  and  procedure  of  the  episcopal  tri- 
bunals, the  punishment  by  lay  judges  of  those  pronounced  guilty, 
and  it  provided  for  appeals  as  well  as  for  the  suppression  of  writings 
contrary  to  religion.  The  reports  were  duly  received  and  January 
4,  1813,  was  appointed  for  the  opening  of  debate.' 

Probably  no  measure  before  the  C6rtes  provoked  so  bitter  and 
prolonged  a  debate.  The  Liberals  had  secured  the  advantage 
of  position,  and  the  Conservatives  felt  that  the  issue  involved  the 
whole  future  relations  of  Church  and  State.  There  was  a  prelimi- 
nary skirmish  on  December  29th,  when  Sdnchez  de  Ocana  asked 
for  a  postponement  until  the  bishops  and  chapters  could  be  con- 
sulted, on  the  ground  that  the  Church  was  an  independent  body.* 
This  was  voted  down  and  the  debate  was  opened  on  the  designated 
day,  January  4, 1813.  The  friends  of  the  Inquisition  had  not  been 
idle;  the  Chiu-ch  organization  was  in  good  working  order,  and 
the  C6rtes  were  bombarded  with  memorials  from  bishops,  chapters, 
ayimtamientos,  military  officers,  towns  and  provinces,  showing 
how  active  the  canvass  had  been  during  the  two  years  in  which 
the  subject  had  been  mooted.  Yet  the  Conservatives  could  only 
procure,  out  of  the  fifty-nine  sees  existing  in  Spain,  protests  from 
two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  the  authorities  of  three 
vacant  sees,  and  four  chapters  of  those  occupied  by  the  French; 
while  the  number  from  officers  of  the  army  was  not  lai^ge,  those 
from  towns  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  municipalities,  and 
only  two  provinces — Alava  and  Galicia — spoke  through  their 
authorities.  Munoz  Torrero  declared,  January  10th,  that  every 
mail  brought  him  moimtains  of  letters  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition 
and  Toreno  spoke  of  the  reclamations  that  came  in,  showing  how 
the  signers  of  protests  had  been  coerced.' 

•  Discusion,  pp.  38-40.— The  law  of  the  Partidas  thus  revived  was  P.  vn,  Tit. 
xxvi,  ley  2,  which  says  that  heretics  can  be  accused  by  any  one  before  a  bishop 
or  his  vicar,  who  shall  examine  them  on  the  articles  of  faith  and  mcraments.  If 
error  is  foimd  he  must  labor  to  convert  them  by  reason  and  persuasion  when,  if 
willing  to  be  converted,  they  are  to  be  reconciled  and  pardoned.  If  persistent 
they  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  judge  for  ptmishment  by  fire  or  otherwise. 
The  revival  of  the  law  was  only  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  bishops. 

'  Ibidem,  pp.  42-7. 

'  Cartas  del  Fil6sofo  Rancio,  II,  453.— Mentodea  y  Pelayo,  IH,  473.— Dui> 
cuflion,  pp  215,  229,  397. 
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The  debate  was  vigorous  and  eloquent  on  both  sides  but,  while 
it  took  the  widest  range,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
apostolic  times  and  the  career  of  the  Inquisition  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  parliamentary  question  in  reality  turned  upon  the 
power  of  the  Cortes  to  intrude  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. After  discussion  lasting  until  January  22d  on  the  pre- 
liminary propositions,  the  decree  itself  was  taken  up,  article  by 
article  and  strenuously  fought  over;  amendments  were  presented 
and  accepted  or  rejected,  as  they  strengthened  or  weakened  the 
measure,  and  hot  resistance  was  offered  to  the  clauses  allowing 
appeals  from  the  judgements  of  the  bishops,  which  the  Liberals 
supported  on  the  ground  that  all  the  members  who  opposed  the 
Inquisition  had  been  denounced  throughout  Spain  as  heretics, 
and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  demanded  that  episcopal  definition 
of  heresy  should  not  be  final.  The  debate  was  prolonged  until 
February  5th,  when  the  last  article  was  agreed  to,  and  the  decree 
in  its  final  shape  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  pro|X)sed  by 
the  Committee.  There  was  no  formal  suppression  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; it  was  simply  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  of  the  Partidas  was  revived.  This  latter  had  been 
agreed  to  on  Januarj'  26th  by  a  vote  of  92  to  30,  and  that  date  was 
assumed  as  determining  the  extinction  of  the  Inquisition,  regu- 
lating the  disposition  of  its  property.  It  is  not  worth  wliile  to 
recapitulate  the  details  of  the  episcopal  tribunals  and  the  pro- 
visions for  censorship,  as  the  bishops  took  little  interest  in  the 
exercise  of  their  restored  jurisdiction,  though  there  are  traces  of 
their  action  in  one  or  two  cases— that  of  Joaquin  Ramfrez,  priest 
of  Moscardon  and  of  Dona  Antonia  de  la  Torre  of  Seville.'  During 
the  seventeen  months  that  elapsed  until  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  we  are  told  that,  although  the  land  was  full  of 
Freemasons  and  other  anticathoUcs,  the  bishops  had  no  occasion 
to  arrest  any  one,  for  no  informers  or  accusers  came  forward — 
doubtless  because  they  realized  that  their  names  would  be  known.' 


'  DiBOuaion  del  Proyecto,  pp.  59,  325,  495,  504,  630-9,  683,  687.— Coleccion  de 
Decretos,  III,  215,  220. — Archivo  liist.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. — 
Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  800. 

The  decree  concerning  property  continued  the  salaries  of  all  officials.  A  aub- 
sequcnt  decree  of  September  13th,  regulating  the  national  debt,  applied  the  prop- 
erty of  the  ertinguida  inquisicion  to  that  incurred  in  the  war  with  Fr&DOe. — 
Coleccion,  IV,  257. 

*  Camiccro,  La  laquisicioa  justameate  restablecida,  II,  116. 
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In  the  debate  several  ecclesiastics  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  able  advocacy  of  the  measure,  among  whom  were  pre- 
eminent Mufioz  Torrero,  who  had  borne  a  leading  part  in  drafting 
the  decree;  Lorenzo  Villanueva,  who  had  defended  the  Inquisition 
against  Bishop  Gr^goire,  and  Ruyz  Padron,  parish  priest  of 
Valdeorras  in  Galicia  and  formerly  of  the  Canaries.  How  they 
fared  in  consequence  we  shall  see  hereafter.  On  the  other  side  one 
of  the  most  vehement  was  Pedro  Inguanzo,  who  was  rewarded 
'  with  the  see  of  Zamora,  and  ultimately  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Toledo. 

The   Liberals  had   won   their  victory  by   unexpectedly  large 
I  majorities,  indicating  how  great  had  been  the  advance  in  pubUc 
[opinion.     No  measure  had  created  such  intensity  of  feeling  on 
either  side;  the  rejoicing  of  the  Liberals  was  extravagant,  and  the 
[ftnger  of  the  clerical  party  may  be  gauged  by  the  declamation  of 
I  Archbishop  Vdlez,  who  is  as  vehement  as  though  the  whole  fate 
of  Christianity  was  at  stake — the  abomination  of  desolation,  he 
[declares,  seemed  to  have  established  its  throne  in  the  very  house 
[of  God.'     The  clergy  had  already  been  alienated  by  various  mea- 
sures adverse  to  their  interests — the  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  the  tithes  to  the  support  of  the  armies,  the  escheating  of  the 
pro{)erty  of  convents  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  or  having  less 
than  twelve  inmates,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Voto  de  Santiago, 
I  a  tax  on  the  agriculturists  of  sfime  provinces  based  on  a  fraud- 
ulent tradition  of  a  vow  made  by  Ramiro  \,  when,  by  the  aid  of 
St.  James,  he  won  the  suppo.sitious  victory  of  Clavijo.'     The  debate 
on  the  Inquisition  had  heightened  the  reputation  of  the  C6rtes  as 
an  irreligious  body,  and  it  was  not  wise  to  inflame  still  further 
the  hostility  of  a  cla&s  wielding  such  preponderating  influence, 
but  the  Liberals,  intoxicated  by  their  victorj',  proceeded  to  render 
the  measure  as  offensive  as  possible  to  the  defeated  clericals. 

On  PVbruary  5th,  after  the  final  vote,  the  committee  on  the 
Constitution  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  manifesto  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition  which,  together 
with  the  decree,  should  be  read  in  all  parish  churches  for  three  con- 
secutive Sundays,  before  the  offertory  of  the  mass;  that  in  all 
churches  the  insignia  of  those  condemned  and  penanced  should 
be  removed,  and  that  a  report  should  be  made  as  to  the  disposition 


'  V«ez,  Apologia,  I,  262-4. 

*  ColeedoD  de  Decretos,  IH,  26,  30,  6«,  137,  211. 
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of  the  archives  of  the  tribunals.  The  preparation  of  the  manifesto 
delayed  the  publication  of  the  decree  until  February  22d,  for  it 
was  a  long  and  wordy  document,  in  which  the  decadence  of  Spain 
was  attributed  to  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  ancient  laws 
had  therefore  been  revived,  restoring  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
bishops,  ill  whose  hands  the  Catholic  faith  and  its  sublime  morals 
would  be  secure;  Religion  would  flourish,  prosperity  would  return, 
and  perchance  this  change  might  some  day  lead  to  the  religious 
brotherhood  of  all  the  nations.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  imprudence  of  this  step  manifested 
itself,  for  it  gave  the  Church  a  battle-ground  on  which  to  contest, 
not  only  the  reading  of  the  manifesto  but  the  execution  of  the 
decree  itself  and,  if  defeated,  of  occupying  the  advantageous 
position  of  martyrdom.  Opposition  had  for  some  time  been  in 
preparation.  As  early  as  December  12j  1S12,  the  six  bishops  of 
L^rida,  Tortosa,  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Teruel  and  Pampeluna,  in  the 
safe  refuge  of  Majorca,  had  prepared  a  manifesto  widely  circulated 
in  private,  representing  the  Church  as  outraged  in  its  ministers, 
oppressed  in  its  immunities,  and  combated  in  its  doctrines,  while 
the  Jansenist  members  of  the  Cartes  were  described  as  adherents 
of  the  Council  of  Pistoja.'  No  sooner  was  the  decisive  vote  of 
February  5th  taken  than  the  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  of  CAdiz 
prepared  for  a  contest  over  the  reading  of  the  decree  and  mani- 
festo. It  had  already  appointed  a  committee  of  tliree  with  full 
powers,  and  it  now  instructed  the  committee  to  communicate 
secretly  with  refugee  bishops  in  Cildiz,  and  with  chapters  else- 
where, with  a  view  to  common  action.  Letters  were  sent  to  the 
chapters  of  Seville,  Malaga,  Jaen  and  C6rdova,  representmg  that 
the  Cadiz  chapter  was  ready  to  be  the  victim,  but  would  be^J 
strengthened  by  the  union  of  others.  Seville  rephed  with  promisei/^| 
to  do  the  same;  the  rest  more  cautiously,  for  they  felt  that  they 
were  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

This  dampened  somewhat  the  ardor  of  the  fiery  Cddiz  chapter 
and  it  sought  for  other  support.  On  February  23d  the  parish 
priests  and  army  chaplains  of  CAdiz  were  assembled  and  addressed 
the  chapter  at  great  length.  To  read  the  decree  and  manifi 
would  be  a  profanation  and  a  degrading  servility.  The  papal 
constitutions  creating  the  Inquisition  were  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful,  until  revoked  by  the  same  authority,  and 


'  JXeeuBioQ  del  Proywto,  pp.  683, 68»-94. 


•  Toreoo,  m.  204. 
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from  this  obligation  the  secular  power  could  not  relieve  them. 
To  obey  would  be  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  dreadful  sacrilege,  and  the 
penalties  for  impeding  the  Inquisition  imposed  by  Julius  III  and 
Sixtus  V;  it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  man  than  into  those 
of  God,  and  they  were  ready  to  endure  whatever  fate  might  befall 
them.  Tliis  was  rank  rebellion,  sliglitly  moderated  by  the  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  to  leam  the  opinions  of  the  holy  prelates  who 
were  in  C;idiz.  The  chapter  duly  transmitted  this  address  to  the 
prelates — the  Bishops  of  Calahorra,  Plasencia,  San  Marcos  de 
Leon,  Sigiienza  and  Albarracin  (Calahorra  and  San  Marcos  were 
deputies  in  the  C6rte8  and  had  signed  the  Constitution) — stating 
that  it  entertained  the  same  sentiments  and  repeated  the  request 
for  their  opinion.  The  bishops  replied  cautiously,  and  in  sub- 
stance advised  that  representations  be  made  to  the  Government, 
which  might  be  induced  to  modify  its  decrees.' 

Time  was  growing  short,  for  March  7th  had  been  designated  as 
the  first  Sunday  for  reading  tlie  decree  and  manifesto.  On  March 
3d  a  capitular  meeting  was  assembled,  in  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  obey,  but  to  make  use  of  the  provisions  which  authorize 
citizens  to  obey  without  executing  and  to  represent  reverentially 
the  reasons  for  suspending  action  until  further  determination.' 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  somewhat  formid- 
able plot  which  was  organizing.  On  March  5th  the  papal  nuncio, 
Pedro  Gravina,  Archbishop  of  Nicsea,  addressed  to  the  Regency 
a  very  significant  protest  against  the  decree  itself.  The  abolition 
of  the  Inquisition,  he  said,  was  contrary  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Holy  See;  he  protested  against  this  and  he  asked  the  Regency  to 
induce  the  C<5rte8  to  suspend  its  publicati<Hi  and  execution  until 
happier  times  might  secure  the  consent  of  tlie  pope  or  of  the 
National  Council.  On  the  same  day  he  was  guilty  of  the  indis- 
cretion of  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Jaen  and  to  the  ehaptcFB  of 
Malaga  and  Granada,  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  advising 
them  of  the  proposed  resistance  of  the  Cidh  chapter  and  inviting 
their  cooperation.'  The  next  day,  March  6th,  the  chapter  sent  to 
the  Regency  the  address  of  the  priests  and  chaplains  of  Cddiz, 
with  a  comniunication  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  not  only 


'  Memoria  int^resante  para  la  Hiirtoria  de  las  Persecuciones  de  la  Igleeia  Cat61ica 
y  de  SUB  Ministros  rn  Espafla,  Append.,  pp.  1-16  (Madrid,  1S14). 

'  Ibidem,  pp.  17-20. 

•  Manifeafto  istorico  del  Cardinale  Pietro  Gravina,  pp.  C3-68  (Roma,  1824). — 
£.  Nuflez  de  Taboada,  Le  demier  soupir  de  rinquisition,  pp.  43-9  C^aria,  1&V<S. 
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prevented  the  execution  of  the  mandate  of  the  C6rtes,  but  imperi- 
ously required  the  secuhir  power  to  protect  the  Church  and  relieve 
it  from  an  act  in  contravention  of  its  lionor  and  sanctity.  The 
Chapter,  it  argued,  could  not  be  accused  of  disobedience  for 
insisting  on  the  spiritual  law  which  was  more  binding  than  the 
temporal.' 

The  Regency  evidently  was  participating  in  the  plot  to  overthrow 
the  C6rte8  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Inquisition.  The  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  had  become 
estranged.  There  had  been  dissension  in  the  matter  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents,  and  an  investigation  made  by  the  C6rte8 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Regency  had  led  to  a  damaging  rejx)rt  on 
February  7th.  The  Liberals  were  convinced  that  it  was  planning 
a  coup  d'Stal  when,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  March  6th  the  rumor 
spread  that  it  had  dismissed  the  Governor  of  Cddiz,  D.  Cayetano 
Vald^s,  and  had  rejilaced  him  witli  D.  Jos^  Maria  Alt's.  Sunday 
passed  without  the  reading  of  the  decree  and  manifesto  in  the 
churches  and,  on  Monday,  the  minister  of  Gracia  y  Justicia  sent 
to  the  C6rte3  the  communications  of  tlie  chapter  to  the  Regency. 
A  permanent  session  was  at  once  declared;  the  C6Tie8  dismissed 
the  regents  and  replaced  them  with  the  three  senior  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  Cardinal  Luis  de  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  D.  Pedro  Agar  and  D.  Gabriel  Ciscar,  who  forthwith  took 
the  oaths  and  at  9  p.m.  assimied  possession  of  their  office,  the  dis- 
missed regents  offering  no  resistance.' 

Harmony  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive  being  thus 
restored,  on  March  9th  the  C6rtes  ordered  the  Regency  to  compel 
obedience.  Under  threats  of  measures  to  be  taken,  the  chapter 
yielded  at  10  p.m.  and  promised  that  the  next  morning,  and  on 
the  two  following  Sundays,  the  decree  and  manifesto  should  be 
duly  read.  It  was  obliged  to  furnish  authentic  copies  of  all  papera^ 
and  correspondence,  on  the  basis  of  wliich  a  sharp  reprimand  ws 
addressed  to  the  Seville  chapter  and,  on  April  24th,  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  the  Ctidiz  capitular  vicar  and  the  three 
members  of  the  committee,  for  trea.sonable  conspiracy.  Their 
temporalities  were  seized  and  for  six  weeks  they  were  imprisoned,^ 
incomunicado.  The  trial  dragged  on  until  the  restoration  of 
Fernando  VII  rendered  acquittal  a  matter  of  course  and  enabled 
them,  in  their  defence,  to  declare  that  to  destroy  the  Inquisition 


'  Memoria.  interesante,  .\ppend.,  pp.  23-6. 


'  Toreno,  lU,  193-203. 
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or  to  impede  its  action  in  matters  of  faith  was  the  same  as  prohibit- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  thus  trampling  under 
foot  a  dogma  established  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  documents  thus  obtained  showed  that  Nuncio  Gravina 
had  been  active  in  furthering  the  plot  of  resistance.  Now  that 
it  had  been  crushed,  [)olicy  would  have  dictated  dropping  the 
matter  but,  on  April  22d,  the  minister  of  Gracia  y  Justicia  addressed 
him  a  sharp  letter,  expressing  the  confidence  of  the  Regency  that 
he  would  in  future  observe  the  limits  of  his  office,  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  obliged  to  exercise  all  its  authority.  To  this  he  of  course 
replied  defiantly;  whenever  ecclesiastical  matters  were  concerned 
he  might  fiiui  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  the 
Regency  could  do  as  it  pleased.  Some  further  correspondence 
followed  in  the  same  vein  and  then,  after  an  interval,  his  passports 
were  sent  to  him,  his  temporalities  were  seized,  and  he  was 
informed  that  the  frigate  Sabina  was  at  his  disposal  to  transport 
him  whither  he  desired.*  He  declined  the  proffered  frigate  and 
established  himself  in  Portugal,  near  the  border,  whence  he  con- 
tinued bu.sily  to  stir  up  disaffection,  assuming  that  he  still  retained 
his  functions  as  nuncio.  On  July  24th  he  addressed  a  protest  to 
the  Government  and  sent  a  circular  to  the  bishops  uiviting  them 
to  apply  to  him  in  ca.ses  requirhig  his  aid.  This  led  to  a  lively 
controversy,  in  which  the  Government  charged  him  with  deceit 
and  he  retorted  by  accusing  it  of  falsehood  and  challenging  it  to 
publish  the  documents.' 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  trouble  excited  by  the  enforced 
reading  of  the  decree  and  manifesto.  Recalcitrant  priests  were 
found  in  many  places,  whose  cases  caused  infinite  annoyance  and 
bad  blood  and  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo  was  recluded  in  a  convent 
for  refusing  obedience.*  The  Government  triumphed,  but  it  was 
a  Pyrrhic  victory,  nmltiplying  its  enemies,  heightening  its  reputa- 
tion for  irreligiou,  and  weakening  its  influence.* 


'  Meraoria  intereaante,  pp.  ix,  x,  58;  Append.,  pp.  27-30.— Vdleis,  Apologia,  I, 
262-87. 

'  Tuboada,  op.  cit.,  pp,  50-71. — Graviua,  MaJiifesto  istorico,  pp.  68-106. 

•  V^lez,  Apologia,  I,  303. — Gravina,  ManifDsto  istorico,  pp.  106-116,  1-41. 

•  Vdlca,  Ajwlogla.  I,  260. 

•  II  would  aetrn  as  though  some  of  the  tribunals  continued  to  act.  There  is 
a  case  of  a  Dominican  sub-tleacon,  Fray  Tomas  Garcia,  who  denounced  himaelf 
for  saying  mass  to  that  of  Valencia,  which  forwarded  the  sumaria  to  Cuenca, 
August  15,  1813. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
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The  result  was  seen  in  the  elections  for  the  new  C&rles  ordinarias, 
when  the  deputies  returned  were  largely  reactionan.',  owing  to 
clerical  influence.  There  were  many  vacancies,  however,  which 
were  filled  by  the  old  members  for  the  corresponding  places,  and 
thus  the  parties  were  evenly  balanced.  The  new  Cortes  met, 
September  26th  and,  on  November  29th  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Madrid,  January  15, 1814;  the  Regency  transferred  itsi'lf  to  Madrid, 
January  5th.'  By  that  time  the  French  were  virtually  expelled 
from  Spain ;  Wellington  was  following  Soult  into  Frajice,  and 
Buchet  was  barely  holding  his  own  against  Copons  in  Catalonia. 

The  return  of  Fernando  el  Deseado  was  evidently  at  hand  and 
was  eagerly  expected.  The  reaction  following  the  prolonged 
excitement  of  the  war  was  begiiming  to  be  felt.  There  was  wide- 
spread misery  in  the  devastated  provinces,  the  relief  of  which  was 
slow  and  difficult  and  was  aggravated  by  a  decree  of  the  C6rtea 
requiring  those  which  had  been  subjugated  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  the  war  coutributious.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  C6rtes  was 
aroused  by  what  were  regarded  as  their  suis  both  of  commission 
and  omission — the  loweruig  of  the  value  of  French  money  caused 
great  suffering  and  trouble;  all  who  had  served  under  the  inlruso 
were  ejected  from  office;  the  parish  priests  were  reinstated  hi  their 

>old  cures,  which  ttjrned  into  the  streets  the  new  incumbents; 
people  began  to  grumble  at  the  preponderance  of  the  Liberals  in 
the  Cortes — in  short,  there  was  no  lack  of  subjects  of  complauit.* 
Exhaustion  and  poverty,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  so  pro- 
longed and  desperate  a  struggle,  produced  discontent,  and  it  was 
natural  that  those  who  had  guided  the  nation  through  its  tribu- 
lations should  be  held  responsible,  while  Mieir  services  should  be 

'forgotten.  The  mihtary  also  were  dissatisfied  at  fhiduig  that, 
at  the  close  of  a  successful  war,  they  had  not  the  importance  that 
they  considered  to  be  their  due,  while  the  clergy  were  outspoken 
in  opposition  and,  thrf)Ugh  two  widely  circulated  journals,  "El 
Procurador  de  la  Nacion  y  del  Rey"  and  "  La  Atalaya  de  la  Man- 
cha,"  attacked  the  Government  furiously.* 

During  all  this  period,  Fcrnando's  existence  at  Valengay  had 
been  as  agreeable  as  was  consistent  with  his  safe-keeping.  The 
only  restriction  on  his  movements  was  a  prohibition  to  ride  on 


* 


•  Toreno.  IH.  284-305, 

'  Camioero,  Historia  de  la  Revolucion,  III,  16&-76. 

'  Miraflorea,  Apunlea  f>ara  escribir  la  Historia  de  EepaOa,  pp.  11-13  (Londret^ 
1834). 
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horseback ;  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  kept  him  supplied  with  women 
to  satisfy  his  strongly  developed  sensuality,  and  he  manifested 
his  characteristic  baseness  in  letters  to  liis  captor  congratulating 
him  on  his  victories  and  soliciting  the  honor  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  his  family.  After  the  battle  of  Liepzig,  Napoleon, 
striving  to  save  what  he  could  from  the  wreck,  represented  to 
Fernando  that  the  English  were  seeking  to  convert  Spain  into  a 
Jacobin  republic;  Fernando  was  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  and, 
on  December  11,  1813,  there  was  signed  what  was  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  ValenQay,  under  which  peace  was  declared  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  English  and  French  troops  were  to  be  with- 
drawn, the  Afrancesados,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  property  and  functions,  and  Fernando  was 
to  make  a  yearly  allowance  of  30,000,000  reales  to  his  father  and 
mother.' 

Fernando  sent  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  with  the  treaty  to  Madrid 
for  ratification,  instructing  him  that,  if  he  found  the  C6rtos  and 
Regency  infected  with  Jacobinism,  lie  was  to  insist  on  ratification 
pure  and  simple;  if  he  found  them  loyal,  he  was  to  say  that  the 
king  desired  ratification,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
subsequently  declare  it  invalid.  The  treaty  excited  general  indig- 
nation. As  early  as  January  1,  1811,  the  C6rtes  had  decreed  that 
they  would  recognize  no  treaty  made  by  the  king  in  captivity,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  ajnsidered  free  until  he  was  surrounded  by 
his  faithful  subjects  in  Cartes.  Now  the  C6rte8  responded  to 
Femando's  message  with  a  decree  of  February*  2,  1814,  reissuing 
the  former  one  and  adding  that  obedience  should  not  be  rendered 
to  him  mitil  he  should,  in  the  C6rtes,  take  an  oath  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  on  his  arrival  at  the  frontier  this  rlecree  was  to  be  handed  to 
him,  with  a  copy  of  the  Crjnstitution  that  he  might  read  and 
miderstand  it;  he  was  to  follow  a  route  prescribed  by  the  Regency 
and,  on  reaching  the  capital,  he  was  to  come  directly  to  the  C6rtes, 
take  the  oath,  and  the  government  would  then  be  solemnly  made 
over  to  him.  All  this  was  agreed  to  with  virtual  unanimity;  it 
was  signed  by  all  the  deputies  and  was  published  with  a  manifesto 
denouncing  the  treaty  and  expressing  the  warmest  devotion  to 
the  king.  The  publication  aroused  general  indignation  at  the 
treaty  and  the  manifesto  elicited  universal  applause.' 

'  Miraflores,  Doeumentos  &  los  que  se  hsoe  referenda  en  los  Apunten,  I,  0-23. 
'  M&rliani,  I,   195-200.— Toreno,   III,  317,  395.— Coleccion    de  Decretos,   I, 
43;  V,  87. 
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To  Fernando,  trained  in  the  traditions  of  absolutism,  the  Treaty 
of  Valen^ay  was  vastly  preferable  to  the  reception  prepared  for 
him,  but  he  uttered  no  word  of  dissent  when,  after  Napoleon  had 
liberated  him  without  conditions  on  March  7th,  he  was  transferred 
by  Suchet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fluvid,  March  24th,  to  Copons,  the 
Cai^ain-general  of  Catalonia.  He  exercised  volition  however  in 
deviating  from  the  route  laid  down  by  the  Regency,  and  made  a 
dfetour  to  Saragossa  on  the  road  to  Valencia,  but  he  preserved 
absolute  silence  as  to  his  intentions.  Everywhere  he  was  received 
with  delirious  enthusiasm;  the  people  idealized  him  as  the  sjrmbol 
of  the  nationality  for  which  they  had  struggled  through  five  years 
of  pitil^s  war,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  their  exuberance  of 
loyalty. 

The  Restoration. 

To  few  men  has  it  been  ^ven,  as  to  Fernando,  to  exercise  so 
profound  and  so  lasting  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 
His  ancestor,  Henry  IV,  had  a  harder  task  when  he  imdertook  to 
impose  harmony  on  compatriots  who,  for  a  generation  had  been 
savagely  cutting  each  others'  throats.  Fernando  came  to  a  nation 
which  had  been  imitedly  waging  war  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
Differences  of  opinion  had  grown  up,  as  to  the  reception  or  rejec- 
tion of  modern  ideas,  and  parties  had  been  formed  representing 
the  principles  of  conservatism  and  innovation;  mistakes  had  been 
made  on  both  sides  and  bitterness  of  temper  was  rising,  but  a  wise 
and  prudent  ruler,  coming  imcommitted  to  either  side  and  enthu- 
siastically greeted  by  both,  could  have  exorcised  the  demon  of 
faction,  could  have  brought  about  compromise  and  conciliation, 
and  could  have  gradually  so  trained  the  nation  that  it  could  have 
traversed  in  peace  the  inevitable  revolution  awaiting  it.  This 
was  not  to  be.  Unfortunately  Fernando  was  one  of  the  basest 
and  most  despicable  beings  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  Cow- 
ardly, treacherous,  deceitful,  selfish,  abandoned  to  low  debauch- 
ery, controlled  by  a  camarilla  of  foul  and  immoral  favorites, 
his  sole  object  was  to  secure  for  himself  the  untrammelled  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  and  to  abuse  it  for  sensual  gratification.  Cruel 
he  was  not,  in  the  sense  of  wanton  shedding  of  blood,  but  he  was 
callously  indifferent  to  human  suffering,  and  he  earned  the  name 
of  Tigrekan,  by  which  the  Liberals  came  to  designate  him.* 

'  Conservatives  concur  with  Liberals  in  denouncing  the  memory  of  Fernando. 
See  Mentedez  y  Pelayo,  III,  495  and  V.  de  la  Fuente,  HI,  472. 
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When  Fernando  entered  Spain  he  was  naturally  undecided  as  to 
the  immediate  attitude  to  be  assumed  towards  the  changes  made 
r<luring  his  absence,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  and  the 
influence  of  tiie  reactionaries  wlio  surrounded  him  emboldened 
him  in  the  detemiination  t-o  iuss<'rt.  his  autocracy.  Several  secret 
iconferences  were  held  during  the  journey  to  decide  whether  he 
should  swear  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  negative  opinion  pre- 
vailed. In  fact,  to  a  man  of  Fernando's  character,  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  was  an  imi)08sibility.  Not  only  did 
it  declare  that  sovereignty  resided  in  the  nation,  with  the  corre- 
BfKjnding  right  to  determine  its  fundamental  laws,  but  the  powers 
rof  the  crown  were  limited  in  many  ways;  the  C'6rtes  reserved  the 
right  to  exclude  unworthy  aspirants  to  the  succession,  and  to  set 
aside  the  incumbent  for  any  cause  rendering  him  incapable — 
jclauses  susceptible  of  most  dangerous  interpretation.  At  this 
very  time,  uideed,  the  C6rte8  were  delil>eruting  on  the  appropria- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  king  for  the  maintenajice  of  his  court,  which 
implied  the  right  to  subject  him  to  tiie  most  galling  conditions.' 

If  atiything  was  needed  to  induce  him  to  assert  the  full  powers 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  it  was  afforded  by  a  manifesto  known 
as  the  Representation  of  the  Persians,  from  an  absurd  allusion  to 
the  ancient  Persians  in  the  opening  sentence.  This  was  signed 
by  sixty-nine  deputies  to  the  C6rtes;  at  much  length  and  with 
turgid  rhetoric  it  set  forth  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  Spain  by  the 
Liberals;  it  argued  that  all  the  acts  of  the  C6rtes  of  Cadiz  were 
null  and  invalid ;  it  pointed  out  the  limitations  on  the  royal  power 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  asserted  that  absolute 
monarchy  was  recognized  as  the  perfection  of  government.  It 
did  not  omit  to  declare  that  the  Inquisition  was  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  religion,  without  wliich  no  government  could 
exist;  it  dwelt  on  the  di.sorders  consequent  upon  its  suppression 
and  it  reminded  Fernando  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom, intolerance  of  heresy  was  the  permanent  law  of  the  nation. 
Even  if  the  king  should  think  best  to  swear  to  the  Constitution, 
the  manifesto  protested  that  it  was  invalid  and  that  its  destructive 
principles  must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  C6rte8  assembled 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion.  This  paper,  dated  April  12th, 
was  drawn  up  and  secretly  circulated  by  Bernardo  Moza  Reales, 


'  Toreno,  III,  365-9. — Mirafiores,   Documentos,  I,  30. — Constituciou,  art.  3, 
144-9,  173,  181,  187  (Coleccioa  de  los  Decretos,  V,  148,  153,  182,  186). 
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who  carried  it  to  Valencia  and  presented  it  to  Fernando,  receiving 
as  reward  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Matafloiida/ 

Fernando  reached  \'alencia  April  16th  and  paused  there  until 
May  4th,  while  secret  preparations  were  made  to  overthrow  the 
government.  The  C6rtes,  unaware  of  the  contemplated  treachery, 
were  amusing  themselves  in  arranging  the  hall  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  king's  oath  and  his  acknowledgement  as  sovereign,  and  took 
no  measures  for  self-protection.  Troops  were  secretly  collected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  under  General  Eguia,  a  violent  reaction- 
ary, who  was  made  Captain-general  of  New  Castile.  On  the  night 
of  May  lOth,  when  Fernando  was  nearing  the  capital,  Eguia 
notified  Joaquin  P6rez,  President  of  the  C6rte8,  that  they  were 
closed;  troops  took  possession  of  the  haU  and  the  archives  were 
sealed,  while  police-agents  were  busy  making  arrests  from  a  list 
of  thirty-eight  marked  for  j)r()Scription,  including  two  of  the  regents, 
two  ministers  and  all  the  more  prominent  liberal  deputies.*  No 
resistance  was  encountered  and  the  precedent  was  established 
which  has  proved  so  disastrous  to  Spain. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  tlie  11th,  there  was  found  posted  every- 
where a  royal  manifesto  dated  at  Valencia  on  the  4th.  In  this, 
after  a  rambling  summary  of  antecedent  events,  Fernando  prom- 
ised to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  C6rtes  of  the  old  fashion  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  establish  solidly  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  lie  hated  despotism; 
the  enlightenment  and  culture  of  Europe  would  never  permit  it, 
and  his  predecessors  had  never  been  despots.  But  the  C6rtes  of 
Cadiz  and  the  existing  body  were  illegal  and  all  their  acts  were 
invalid ;  he  did  not  intend  to  swear  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the 
decrees  of  the  C6rtes,  but  he  pronounced  them  all  void  and  of  no 
effect,  and  any  one  supporting  them  in  any  manner  or  endeavoring 
to  impede  the  execution  of  this  manifesto  was  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  high  treason  and  subject  to  the  death-penalty.'    It  is  perhaps 


'  RepreseDtacion  y  Maoifiesto  que  algunos  Diputados  &  laa  Cartes  ordinarias 
fimmron  en  los  raayores  Apuros  de  au  Opreaion  en  Madrid,  pp.  12,  17,  59,  60 
(Madrid,  1814). 

'  Toreno,  III,  359,  301^.— Koaka  Vayo,  Historia  de  la  Vida  y  Reioado  de 
[Ternando  VTI,  II,  26,  32-5,  377  (Madrid,  1842).— Marliani,  I,  206. 

•  CoIeccioQ  de  las  ReaJes  C^duias  etc.  de  Fernando  VII,  p.  1  (Valencia,  1814). — 
Toreno,  III,  400. — It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  alovenly  piece  of  writinjn 
thaa  this  celebrated  aiid  fateful  manifesto.  Its  authorship  was  attributed  to 
Juan  P^re«  Villamil,  the  head  of  the  Regency  dismissed  by  the  C6rte8  in  Nfarch, 
1813.— Toreno,  III,  364. 
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needless  to  say  that  the  promised  convocation  of  C6rte8  and  the 
salutarj'  legislation  never  took  place.  All  the  modernized  insti- 
tutions framed  siuee  1810  were  swept  away  at  a  word,  the  old 
organization  of  Government  was  restored,  and  Fernando  was  an 
absolute  despot,  disposing  at  hie  pleasure  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  his  subjects  who  had  fought  so  desperately  for  his  restoration. 
How  he  used  this  power  was  manifested  ui  the  caae  of  the 
fifty-two  prisoners  who  were  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'itat. 
Nineteen  months  were  spent  in  endeavoring  to  have  them  con- 
demned by  tribunals  and  commissions  formed  for  the  purpose, 
but  no  crime  could  be  proved  that  would  not  equally  affect  all 
who  had  voted  with  them,  many  of  whom  stood  in  high  favor  at 
court.  The  last  tribunal  convened  for  their  trial  advised  Fernando 
to  sentence  them  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  omnipotence,  and  he 
did  so,  December  17,  1815,  sending  them  to  distant  fortresses, 
African  presidios  and  convents,  with  strict  orders  to  allow  them 
to  see  no  one  and  to  send  or  receive  no  letters.'  As  regards  the 
three  specially  obnoxious  clerical  deputies,  Villanueva  was  recluded 
for  six  years  in  the  convent  of  la  Salceda,  from  which  we  shall  see 
him  emerge  and  again  play  a  brief  part  on  the  political  stage. 
Mufioz  Torrero  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  Erhon,  in  Galicia.  He 
finally  fell  into  the  savage  hands  of  Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal  and 
perished,  after  severe  torture,  in  1829.'  Ruiz  de  Padron  was  not 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed;  he  had  not  been  elected  to  the  new 
C6rt.es  but  was  detained  by  sickness  in  C.-ldiz.  On  his  return 
in  May  to  his  parish  of  Valdeorr.is,  his  bishop,  Manuel  Vicente 
of  Astorga,  made  a  crime  of  his  absence  from  his  cure  without 
episcopal  licence  and  prosecuted  him  for  this  and  for  sustaining 
in  the  C6rtes  projects  ativerse  to  religion  and  the  throne.  On 
November  2,  1815,  he  was  sentenced  to  per])etual  reclusion  in  the 
desert  convent  of  Cabeza  de  Alba  and,  to  prevent  appeal,  the 
bishop  sent  the  process  to  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid.  Ruiz 
appealed  to  the  metropolitan,  but  the  bishop  refused  to  allow  the 
appeal.  Then  a  recurso  de  fuerza  to  the  Chancellery  of  Valla- 
dolid was  tried,  which  thrice  demanded  the  process  before  the 
bishop,  to  escape  exposure  in  a  secular  court,  allowed  the  appeal. 
Finally  the  metrop<ilitan  annulled  the  proceedings  and  Ruiz  was 
set  at  libertj',  after  four  years'  imprisonment,  broken  in  health  and 


'  Marliani,  I.  208-17.— Koaka  Vayo,  H,  48-52.— Toreno,  m,  406. 
'  Men^ndez  y  PeUyo,  III,  546. 
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mined  in  fortune.     This  action  probably  superseded  a  prosecution 
against  him  for  printing  his  speech  in  the  C6rte8  against  the  Inqui- 
sition, a  prosecution  commenced  by  the  Madrid  tribunal  and  traJia-ij 
f erred  to  Valladolid.' 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  manifesto  of  May  4th,  by  invali- 
dating all  the  acts  of  the  C6rte8,  in  itself  re-established  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  fact,  Seville,  its  birth-place,  had  not  waited  for  this  and, 
on  May  6th,  a  popular  tumult  restored  it.  The  next  day  its  banner, 
piously  preserved  by  Don  Juan  Garcfa  de  Negra,  a  familiar,  was 
solemnly  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Triana  by  a  procession,  at 
the  head  of  which  inarched  Juan  Acisla  tie  Vera,  coadmuxistrator  of 
the  diocese;  the  Te  Dcum  was  sung  in  the  cathedral,  the  houses  i 
were  illuminated  and  s[)lendidly  adon^ed  with  tapestries.'  All  thia 
was  premature,  as  likewise  were  the  attempts  made  by  some  tribu- 
nals to  reorganize,  for  the  absence  of  an  inquisitor-general  and 
Suprema  rendered  irregular  the  transaction  of  business.  Repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  king  by  Seville  and  other  towTis,  by 
the  chapter  of  Valencia,  and  by  bLshops,  praying  him  to  take  action, 
and  the  scruples  as  to  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power  in  spiritual 
affairs  vanished.*  Fernando  accordingly,  by  decree  of  July  21, 
1814,  recited  the  appeals  made  to  him  and  announced  that  he 
deemed  it  fitting  that  the  Holy  Office  should  resume  the  exercise 
of  its  powers,  both  the  ecclesiastical  granted  by  the  popes  and 
the  royal,  bestowed  by  his  predecessf)r8.  In  both  of  these  the 
rules  in  force  in  1808  were  to  be  followed,  together  with  the  laws 
issued  at  sundry  times  to  restrain  abuses  and  curtail  privileges. 


'  Hen'az,  Ruiz  de  Padron  y  su  tiempo,  pp.  101-5  {Madrid,  1898). — Archive 
de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Libro  890. — His  speech  was  iasued  in  Coruiia  in  1813,  under 
the  title  of  "  Dictamcn  del  Dr.  .\ntonio  Jo»5  Ruiz  de  Padron  sobrc  la  Inquisicion." 
Other  clerical  deputies  who  suffered  reclusion  iu  convents  were  Oliveros,  in  la 
Cabrera;  Gallego,  in  the  Cartuja  de  Jerez;  Ramo.s,  in  that  of  Valencia;  Arispe,  in 
that  of  Se^^lle:  Lopez  Cepero,  in  the  Capuchin.s  of  Xovelda;  .\nt<)nio  L&rraxabal, 
wherever  the  .\rchbishop  of  Guatemala  might  designate,  and  Bemabeu,  in  one  not 
taoertaincd.  Besides  these  Lu  Canal  and  Jaime  Villanueva  were  recluded  for 
editing  a  periodical. — \.  de  la  Fucnte,  III,  -171. 

'  Amador  de  los  Rioa,  III,  555.— When  the  royal  decree  of  July  21  was  received, 
August  16th,  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  and  the  bells  were  rung,  followed, 
August  23d  and  24th,  by  great  solemnitiea. — Relaoion  hi8t6rica  de  la  Juderfa 
de  Sevilla,  pp.  46-8, 

*  Rodrigo,  III,  480. — Archivo  de  SeviUa,  Seccion  vi,  1»  Escribanla  del  Cabildo, 
Tomo  49,  a.  14. 
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But,  as  other  reforms  might  be  necessary,  he  ordered  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Suprema  should  assemble,  two  of  its  members,  selected  by 
him,  and  two  of  the  Royal  Council  should  form  a  junta  to  investi- 
gate the  procedure  and  the  methods  of  censorship  and,  if  they 
should  find  anything  re(|uiring  reform,  they  should  report  to  him 
that  he  might  do  what  was  requisite.'  Even  the  Cortes  could  not 
aasert  more  authoritative  domination. 

The  inquisitor-generalship  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Mier  y  Campillo,  Bishop  of  Almerfa,  and  the 
vacancies  in  the  Suprema  were  supplied.  The  junta  of  reform 
was  organized  and  met  and  consulted.  In  1816  we  hear  of  their 
being  still  in  session,  but  we  are  told  that  they  foimd  nothing 
requiring  amendment.' 

The  Suprema  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work.  A  circular  of  Au- 
gust 8th,  to  the  tribimals,  enclosed  the  royal  decree  and  announced 
that,  in  virtue  of  it,  the  council  was  that  day  restored  to  its  author- 
ity and  functions,  w^hich  had  been  interrupted  only  by  the  invasion 
and  the  so-called  C6rtes,  The  tribunals  were  ordered  to  proceed, 
as  in  former  times,  with  all  business  that  might  offer,  and  the  offi- 
cials were  to  discharge  their  accustomed  duties,  until  the  Bishop 
of  Almerfa  shoidd  receive  his  bulls.  Lists  of  all  officials  were  to 
be  sent,  with  statements  of  their  dates  of  service,  and  of  popular 
report  as  to  their  conduct  during  the  troubles,  and  whether  they 
had  publicly  attacked  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  Holy 
Office.  A  process  of  "purification"'  ensued,  investigating  the 
records  of  all  ofRciaLs,  many  of  whom  had  bowed  tn  the  tenipest 
during  the  short-lived  triumph  of  Liberalism.  April  7,  1815,  a 
circular  letter  directed  that  any  one  who  had  petitioned  the  Cortes 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  or  had  congratulated  them  on 
their  action,  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  in  office  or  entitled 
to  wear  the  insignia,  but  considerable  tenderness  was  shown  to 
the  erring.  Thus  Don  Manuel  Palomino  y  Lozano,  supernumer- 
ary secretary  of  the  Madrid  tribunal,  had  signed  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  C6rt«s,  but  on  his  pleading  coercion  and 
fear  he  wjus  allowed  to  retain  office.' 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  (Vol.  II,  p.  445)  to  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  re-constituting  an  institution  which,  during 


'  Coleccion  de  CdduU*  de  Fernando  VII,  p,  85. 

'  Rodrigo,  III,  485. — Camicero,  I^  Inquisicion  justamente  restabledda,  II,  6L 

*  Archjvo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  559;  890, 
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five  years  of  war,  had  been  exposed  to  spoliation  and  destruction, 
resulting,  in  some  places,  in  the  wrecicing  of  its  buildings,  the 
purloining  of  its  movables  and  the  scattering  of  its  papers.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  September  and  October  1815,  the  Logrono  tribu- 
nal, whicli  had  lost  its  habitation,  was  negotiating  with  the  Marquis 
of  Mona.sterio  for  his  house,  which  he  offered  rent-free,  if  it  would 
keep  the  premises  in  repair  and  make  the  necessary  alterations; 
the  Suprema  instructed  it  to  secure  better  terms  if  it  could,  and 
to  be  very  econonucal  with  the  alterations.'  As  late  as  1817  we 
chance  to  leam  that  Santiago  and  Valladolid  had  no  prisons  and, 
in  1819,  that  Llerena  was  in  the  same  plight.' 

The  financial  question  was  even  more  serious.  We  have  seen 
how,  under  Grodoy,  the  tribunals  had  been  obliged  to  convert  all 
their  available  securities  into  Government  funds,  which  of  course 
had  become  worthless,  and  how  the  C/Ortes,  by  decree  of  December 
1,  1810,  had  applied  the  suppressed  prebends  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  must  therefore  have  been  well-nigh  starved  when  sup- 
pressed by  the  C6rte5,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  expose 
individuals  to  suffering  and,  when  its  property  was  declared  to 
belong  to  the  nation,  elaborate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  the  customar>'  gratifications,  though  we  may 
safely  assume  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  kindly  intentions 
failed  of  effect.* 

When  re-establishment  came  the  task  of  gathering  the  salvage 
from  the  wTeck  of  the  pa.st  six  years  was  most  di.sheartening.  The 
royal  decree  simply  called  on  the  Inquisition  to  resume  its  functions 
and  said  nothing  about  its  property,  the  restoration  of  which  was 
evidently  taken  for  granted,  under  the  manifesto  invalidating  the 
acts  of  the  C6rte8.  There  was  no  disposition,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  treasury  officials  to  do  this  and,  in  response  to  a  con- 
sulta  of  August  11th,  the  king,  on  tho  18th,  issued  an  order  on 
them  to  make  over  to  the  tribunals  all  real  estate  of  everj'  kind 
that  had  been  absorbed  by  the  treasury,  the  account  of  rents  to 
be  made  up  to  July  21st  and  apportioned  on  that  basis.  This  left 
personal  property  out  of  consideration  and  a  further  decree  was 
procured,  September  3d,  ordering  the  restoration  of  everyt-hing 
that  had  passed  into  the  Caja  de  Consolidacion.  as  well  as  the 
fruits  of  the  suppressed  prebends,  balancing  the  accounts  up  to 


'  Archivode  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559. 
'  Cokccioa  de  Jos  Decretos,  in,  220. 


'  Ibidem,  Lib.  890. 
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July  21st.'  This  was  slackly  obeyed ;  the  necessities  of  the  tribu- 
nals were  pressing,  and  the  Suprema  prcst-nted  consultas  of 
October  Ist  and  23d  asking  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  that  restitution  should  be  made  of  all  past  col- 
lections or,  in  default  of  this,  that  a  monthly  allowance  of  eighty 
thousand  reales  be  made  to  the  Inquisition,  To  this  femando 
replied  that  the  needs  of  the  royal  treasury  did  not  permit  the 
repa)Tnent  of  back  collections,  nor  could  it  meet  the  proposed 
monthly  allowance,  but  it  was  his  will  that  such  payments  as  the 
Genera!  Treasury'  and  the  Junta  del  Cr(5dito  Publico  could  spare 
should  be  made  as  a  payment  on  account  for  the  most  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Inquisition.  Tliis  last  was  doubtless  an  empty 
promise;  the  royal  financiers  were  determined  not  to  go  back  of 
July  21st,  and  it  appears,  by  a  letter  of  December  16th,  that  the 
royal  officials  were  still  making  collections.  The  most  that  the 
Suprema  could  accomplish  was  to  procure  from  the  Junta  del 
Credito  Publico  an  order  of  January  9,  1815,  and  from  the  chief 
of  the  Treasury  one  of  January  30th,  to  their  subordinates  to  cease 
collecting  from  the  property  of  the  Inquisition,  imder  the  rigid 
condition  that  an  account  should  be  kept  by  the  tribunals  of  their 
collections,  so  that  whatever  they  might  obtain  of  arrears  due  prior 
to  July  21st  should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government.'  In 
this,  however,  there  was  recognized  the  jiustice  of  a  claim  for  the 
unpaid  back  salaries  of  the  officials,  and  elaborate  arrangements 
were  made  to  ascertain  and  put  these  in  shape,  but  it  was  labor 
lost.  The  treasury  was  at  ton  low  an  ebb,  and  the  claimants  for 
services  rendered  during  the  troubled  years  of  war  and  revolution 
were  too  numerous,  for  the  Inquisition  to  obtain  what  it  demanded. 

The  Suprema  was  also  diligent  in  seeking  to  recover  the  amounts 
which  the  tribunals  had  been  obliged  to  invest  in  Government 
securities,  but  this  was  as  fruitless  as  other  attempts  to  save  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck.  The  bust  we  hear  of  it  is  in  1819,  when  the 
Suprema  was  still  endeavoring  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
Treasury  in  framing  lists  of  the  dates  and  numbers  of  the  bonds.' 

It  was  difficult  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  destruction, 
eapecially  where  the  papers  had  been  scattered,  so  that  evidences 
of  indebtedness  and  accounts  were  lost,  interfering  greatly  with 
efforts  to   reclaim  property.    In  November,  1814,  we  find  the 


>  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  568L — See  Appendix. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  559. 
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Valencia  tribunal  issuing  an  edict  requiring  the  return  of  all  books 
and  papers  and  records  within  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  two  hundred  ducats;  as  to  the  furniture  and  other 
effects,  they  were  to  be  restored  under  threat  of  legal  proceedings. 
Although  Valencia  had  been  for  two  years  under  French  occupa- 
tion, it  seems  to  have  been  more  prompt  than  some  others  in  getting 
its  finances  into  intelligible  condition.  In  November  the  Suprema 
calls  upon  it  for  a  detailed  schedule  of  resources  and  expenses  and, 
in  the  latter  it  is  not  to  omit  the  contribution  required  by  the 
Suprema,  amounting  to  130,896  reales,  and  meanwhile  it  is  not  to 
pay  out  anything  for  salaries  or  other  ])urposes  without  awaiting 
permission.  Under  this  it  was  allowed,  January  21,  1S15,  to  pay 
salaries  up  to  the  end  of  1814,  and  in  May  to  make  further  pay- 
ments. Yet  in  1816  we  find  it  reduced  to  seeking  a  loan  wherewith 
to  meet  the  salaries  and  a  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  reales  de- 
manded by  the  Suprema.' 

The  Suprema  itself,  despite  the  contributions  which  it  sought  to 
levy  from  the  tribunals,  was  in  a  condition  of  penury  so  absolute 
that,  on  July  3,  1815,  it  announced  that  it  had  no  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  officials  or  the  postage  on  the  official  com- 
munications from  the  tribunals,  which  must  therefore  in  future 
arrange  with  the  Post-Office  to  prepay  the  postage  and  settle 
monthly  or  quarterly.  This,  however,  as  it  explained  August  19th, 
applied  only  to  what  was  addressed  to  it  as,  under  a  decree  of 
May  19,  1799,  letters  to  the  inquisitor-general  and  other  heads  of 
councils  were  carried  free.' 

There  was  gradutd  improvement,  but  it  was  slow.  A  carta 
acordada  of  September  3,  1818,  says  that  the  Suprema  cannot 
view  with  indifference  the  deplorable  financial  condition  of  nearly 
all  the  tribunals,  whose  diminished  revenues  force  them  to  allow 
the  meagre  salaries  of  their  officials  to  fall  into  arrears,  nor  can  it 
close  its  ears  to  the  clamors  of  these  unfortunates,  reduced  as  they 
are  to  the  deepest  indigence.  Seeking  for  partial  remedies,  it 
must  insist  on  the  avoidance  of  all  expenses  not  absolutely  indi»- 
pensable,  and  the  suppression  of  all  superfluous  offices.  One  of 
these  is  the  notariate  of  the  court  of  confiscations;  when  it  falls 
vacant  it  is  not  to  be  filled,  and  its  duties  are  to  be  performed  by 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  luq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  17,  n.  4,  fol.  9,  21,  36,  57,  85, 
88,  93. 
*  Arebxvo  de  Simoncas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559. 
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the  secretary  of  sequestrations,  whose  salary  will  consequently 
be  raised  by  fifty  ducats.  This  was  a  somewhat  exiguons  con- 
clusion of  so  solemn  an  exordium,  seeing  that  the  actual  work  of 
the  tribunals  could  readily  have  been  performed  by  less  than 
half  the  officials  who  swelled  their  pay-rolls,  but  it  is  not  without 
interest  as  showing  how  persistently  the  old  inflated  organization 
was  maintained,  and  was  struggling  to  support  itself  on  the  rem- 
nants of  its  once  prosperous  fortunes.  Under  such  a  systeni, 
poverty  naturaUy  continued  to  the  last.  When  the  Revolution  of 
1820  broke  out,  and  the  Seville  tribunal  contributed  six  thousand 
reales  to  the  committee  organised  \f)  resist  the  rising,  it  had  no 
funds  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  on  interest.  As 
almost  the  first  act  of  the  successful  revolutionists  was  to  suppress 
the  Inquisition,  the  landers  in  this  case  doubtless  found  themselves 
to  be  involimtary  contributors.'  At  this  time  the  Seville  tribunal 
had  a  force  of  twenty-eight  officials,  with  a  pay-roll  of  92,300  reales, 
while  the  amount  of  its  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  revolutionists  found  only  three  prisoners  to  release.' 

Thus  amid  difficulties  and  tribulations  the  tribunals  one  by  one 
resun^ed  their  functions.  In  October,  1814,  Seville  was  prosecuting 
Lt.  Colonel  Lorenzo  del  Castillo  for  propositions;  vSaragossa  was 
receiving  the  self-denunciation  of  Mathias  Pintado,  priest  of 
Bujanuelo,  for  heregia  mts(a,  and  Valencia  was  suspending  the 
sumaria  of  the  Capuchin  PVay  Pablo  de  Altea  for  mala  doctrina, 
while  in  December  Murcia  was  prosecuting  Don  Josef  de  Zayas,  a 
prominent  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  army,  for  Free-Masonry.* 
Business,  however,  at  the  first  was  scanty.  In  the  book  of  secret 
votes  of  the  Suprema,  there  is  an  interval  from  December  22,  1814, 
until  February  1ft,  1S15.  A.s  the  months  of  1815  passed  on,  the 
breaks  grow  shorter  and,  by  the  summer  of  1.H15,  the  decrees 
follow  each  other  closely.  Valladolid  seems  to  have  been  dilatory 
in  getting  to  work  for,  although  it  had  three  inquisitors  drawing 
salary,  no  case  came  up  from  it  until  January,  1817,  and,  from  this 
one  it  would  seem  that  it  had  not  been  in  operation  until  October, 
1816.* 

The  prosecution  of  such  a  man  as  Zaj'aa  shows  that  the  reorgan- 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559;  Lib.  435'. 
'  ReUcion  de  la  Juderfa  de  Se villa,  pp.  49-51. 
•  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
'  Archivo  de  Sinumcas,  Inq.,  Lib.  800. 
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ized  Inquisition  did  not  hesitate  to  grapple  with  those  in  high  place, 
and  another  early  case  illustratps  this  still  more  forcibly.  During 
the  French  occupation  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sotomayor  and 
the  Countess  of  Mora  had  obtained  possession  of  the  books  and 
indecent  pictures  accumulated  in  the  Madrid  tribunal.  Apparently 
they  refused  to  surrender  them;  the  tribunal  prosecuted  them  and 
rendered  a  sentence,  subject  to  the  royal  permission,  that  these 
objects  should  be  seized,  but  in  such  a  manner  fis  not  to  attract 
attention  or  to  provoke  resentment.  The  Suprema  confirmed  the 
sentence,  ordering  its  execution  by  a  single  inquisitor,  accom- 
panied by  a  secretary,  so  as  to  reconcile  the  respect  due  to  the 
parties  with  the  secrecy  that  was  essential.* 

A  politic  act  was  the  issue  of  a  general  pardon  for  all  that  had 
"impiously  and  scandalously"  been  uttered  and  done  against  the 
Inquisition  under  the  fatal  circumstances  of  the  recent  troubles.' 
It  could  afford  to  assume  this  attitude  of  magnanimity,  seeing 
that  the  Government  was  pitile-ssly  avenging  it  on  its  most  promi- 
nent adversaries.  When  the  Government  failed  in  tlxis  duty,  the 
Inquisition  had  no  hesitation  in  nullifying  its  edict  of  pardon.  We 
have  seen  its  prosecution  of  Ruiz  de  Padron,  imtil  it  found  that 
the  Bishop  of  Astorga  was  rendering  this  5U])erfluous,  nor  was  this 
by  any  means  an  isolated  case.  In  August,  1815,  we  find  the 
Suprema  acting  on  sumarias  from  Canaries,  in  the  cases  of  Mariano 
Romero,  a  priest,  for  a  sonnet  against  the  Inquisition,  and  of 
Francisco  Guerra  for  a  sonnet  and  an  epitaph  of  the  same  character. 
So,  in  November,  1815,  there  is  a  prosecution  of  the  Duke  of  Par- 
que  Castrillo  for  congratulating  the  Cortes  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition  and  for  a  general  order  to  the  troops,  December  2,  1812. 
His  case  dragged  on  until  June  10,  1817,  when  its  suspension  was 
ordered.' 

Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  revive  the  old-time  veneration  for  an 
institution  that  had  been  so  buffeted  and  roughly  handled  by  the 
press  and  the  C6rte8.  A  couple  of  cases  in  Madrid,  in  1814,  of 
women  in  whose  shops  scandalous  pictures  and  objects  were 
exhibited,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  commands  were  not 
obeyed  with  alacrity.*  It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  of  over- 
coming this  indifference  that  Fernando  himself  assumed  the  office 


'  Archjvo  de  Sim&noaB,  Inq.,  Lib.  890. 
'  Ibidem,  Sal»  39,  Leg.  1473,  fol.  20. 
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of  an  inquisitor,  February  3,  1815,  when  he  visited  the  Suprema, 
presided  over  its  deliberations  and  participated  in  its  decisions, 
examined  all  the  offices  and  expressed  his  royal  satisfaction  with 
the  methods  of  procedure.  By  royal  permission  the  Suprema 
sent  its  pre^sident  and  three  members  to  return  the  visit  and  express 
its  gratitude  for  a  mark  of  royal  favor  such  as  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic nor  any  of  his  successors  liad  ever  made.  A  full  report  was 
printed  in  the  Gaceta  of  Februaiy  16th,  copies  of  which  the  Supre- 
ma sent  to  the  tribunals  with  orders  to  read  it  to  the  officials  and 
place  it  in  the  archives.'  With  the  same  purpose,  he  erected, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Congregation  of  San  Pedro  Martir  to  a 
knightly  Order,  with  a  habit  and  badge  and,  on  Apiil  6th,  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  he  presided  over  the  Congregation,  with 
his  brothers  Carlos  and  Antonio,  wearing  the  insignia.  In  com- 
municating this  to  the  tribunals,  the  Suprema  rendered  it  especially 
impressive  by  ordering  them  to  conmience  the  payment  of  salaries 
earned  since  Jidy  21st  and  to  continue  it  monthly.'  Noble  cour- 
tiers doubtless  found  thai  assuuung  office  in  the  Inquisition  was  an 
avenue  to  royal  favor,  and  we  speedily  see  many  of  them  sub- 
mitting their  genealogies  for  tliis  piu-pose.  The  great  Duke  of 
Berwick  and  Alva,  Fitzjames  Stuart  Silva  Stolberg  y  Palafox, 
thus  seeks  the  office  of  alguazil  mayor  of  the  tribunal  of  C6rdova; 
the  Marquis  of  Altamira  does  the  same  for  the  position  of  honorary 
secretary  in  that  of  Madrid,  and  we  happen  to  hear  of  the  Count 
of  Mazeda,  a  grandee  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  alguazil  mayor 
of  the  tiibunal  of  Santiago,  aiid  the  Marquis  of  Isear  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Suprema.' 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Inquisition  could  not  regain  its  former 
position.  Not  only  was  it  not  respected  Imt  it  dared  not  to  enforce 
respect.  Two  Edicts  of  Grace  for  Free-Masons  were  issued, 
January  2d  and  February  12,  1.815,  when  the  Vallaxlolid  tribunal 
sent  those  for  Medina  del  Campo  and  its  district  to  its  commissioner 
Victor  Gonzdlez  to  be  posted.  The  vicar-general  and  Ordinary, 
Doctor  Josef  Suarez  Talavera,  as  ecclesiastical  judge,  demanded 
that  they  should  pass  through  his  hands,  and  when  they  were 
posted  they  bore  the  MS.  subscription  "Fixese,  Doctor  Sudrez," 


*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  559. — Rodrigo,  III,  489. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  loc.  cit. 
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thus  assuming  that  it  was  by  his  permission,  and  arrogating  to 
himself  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  tliat  of  the  Inquisition.  When 
this  was  reported  to  the  tribunal  it  ordered  Gonzdlez  to  take  thera 
down  and  replace  them  with  unsullied  ones,  which  he  did.  There- 
upon Sudrez  sent  him  word  that,  but  for  starting  on  a  journey,  he 
would  make  him  repent  and  that,  had  he  known  of  his  being  in 
Medina  he  would  have  cast  him  in  prison  and  seen  who  could  get 
him  out.  The  tribunal  meekly  swallowed  this  flagrant  insult; 
it  was  under  instructions  to  perform  no  act  indicating  jurisdiction 
superior  to  that  of  the  Ordinaries,  so  it  quietly  gathered  evidence 
verifying  the  facts  and  sent  the  papers,  September  15th,  to  the 
Suprema.' 

The  Inquisition  recognized  and  felt  acutely  its  altered  position. 
In  a  report  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  visitor  de  navios,  made 
by  the  Suprema,  in  1819,  there  are  repeated  confessions  of  power- 
lessness;  the  times  are  so  unfortunate  that  its  regulations  fail  to 
effect  their  object.*  The  same  consciousness  of  weakness  is  mani- 
fest in  the  conduct  of  the  occasional  competencias  which  still 
occurred.  In  such  of  these  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
inmg  there  are  a  studied  courtesy  and  evident  desire  to  avoid 
giving  ofifence,  without  wholly  abandoning  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  Office. 

To  the  same  cause  we  may,  at  least  partially,  ascribe  the  marked 
tendency  to  mitigation  of  punishment — except  in  the  case  of  politi- 
cal offenders — and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  hardship  and  humil- 
iation of  culprits.  When,  hi  March,  1819,  the  Madrid  tribunal  ^J 
pronounced  a  severe  sentence  on  Teodoro  Bachiller,  for  propo-  ^H 
sitions,  the  Suprema  moderated  it  greatly  in  every  way,  in  order, 
it  said,  to  make  him  understand  its  benignity  in  taking  care  of 
his  honor  and  of  the  comfort  of  his  family.  In  January,  1817, 
Lorenzo  Ayllon  was  tried  in  Seville  for  abusing  a  priest  while 
celebrating  mass  and  endeavoring  t<5  snatch  away  the  host — 
ofifences  for  which,  of  old,  he  could  scarce  have  escaped  the  stake, 
but  now  he  had  only  absolution  ad  cautelam,  a  reprimand,  two 
years  of  presidio  followed  by  six  years  of  exile,  and  the  Supreme 
relieved  him  of  the  vergiienza  which  had  been  included.  Even 
more  marked  was  the  case  of  Diego  Bldsquez,  postmaster  of  Villa- 
nueba  de  la  Serena,  who  with  some  others  committed  the  sacrilege 
of  burying  a  dog  with  funeral  rites.  The  Llerena  tribunal  com- 
menced a  prosecution  and  sent  the  sumaria  to  the  Suprema,  which 


I  Archivo  de  Sinumcaa,  Inq.,  Leg.  1473. 
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contented  itself  with  ordering  a  courteous  note  to  be  addressed  to 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  judges,  expressing  a  hope  that  they 
would  not  permit  a  repetition  of  such  scandals.'  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  similar  instances,  but  these  will  suflfice  to  show 
how  completely,  in  dealing  with  offences  against  the  faith,  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  tamed,  and  huw  factitious  was 
the  claim  that  its  existence  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
religion,  when  there  were  over  half  a  hundred  episcopal  tribunals 
jxirfectly  competent  to  try  such  offences  and  perfectly  ready  to 
treat  them  with  greater  severity. 

Meanwhile  Femando's  reign  had  continued  as  it  commenced. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  camarilla  of  low-caste  and  ignoble  favor- 
ites, who  pandered  to  his  vices  and  enriched  themselves  by 
trafficking  in  offices  and  in  contracts  and  in  justice,  his  government 
was  a  compound  of  brutality  and  imbecility,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  fell  into  complete  disorder.  All  the  abuses  that  had 
flourished  under  Godoy  were  intensified  and  coupled  with  persist- 
ent cruel  persecution  of  those  designated  as  Liberals,  who  filled 
the  gaols  through  constantly  recurring  lists  of  proscriptions.  De 
Martignac,  who,  as  royal  commissioner,  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  Angoul^me  in  the  invasion  of  1823,  was  a  thoroughly  well- 
informed  and  unprejudiced  observer,  who  after  a  vigorous  de- 
scription of  the  misgovemment  of  Fernando  sums  up  by  saying 
"  We  can  conceive  the  influence  of  such  a  regime  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  land,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  extent  of  disorder, 
wretchedness  and  weakness  to  which  it  fell.  It  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  taxes,  to  exorbitant  duties  which  destroyed 
commerce,  to  loans  raised  without  credit.  It  was  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  State;  everything 
was  neglected  or  abandoned;  the  army  was  unpaid;  the  navy, 
destroyed  at  Trafalgar,  remained  in  ruins;  the  administration, 
destitute  of  all  means  of  action,  did  nothing  and  could  do  nothing 
to  improve  conditions,  or  even  to  preserve  what  there  was.  From 
this  arose  the  discontent  of  the  people.'"  It  can  scarce  excite 
surprise  that  the  crazy  enthusiasm  of  Femando's  welcome  in  1814 
had  evaporated. 

'  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  800. 

*  LTapagne  et  mm  Revolutioui,  p  1 48^ — quoted  by  MAiiUni,  I,  235.  See  alao 
Miraflorea  (Apuntes,  pp.  23,  26)  who,  as  an  ariatocrai,  b«d  no  kffliation  with  the 
Libenk. 
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The  Revolution  of  1820. 


During  this  disastrous  period,  every  year  saw  an  attempt  at 
revolution.  In  1814  it  was  tried  at  Pampeluna  by  General  Mina, 
who  escaped;  in  1815  in  Galicia  by  Porlier,  who  was  executed; 
in  1816  in  Madrid  by  Richard,  who  shared  the  same  fate;  in  1817 
in  Catalonia  by  Lacy,  who  was  shot;  in  1818  in  Valencia  by  Vidal, 
who  was  put  to  death.  Again  m  Valencia  a  plot  was  formed  to 
break  out  January  1,  1819,  but  it  was  betrayed  and  thirteen  of 
the  conspirators  were  hanged.  O'Donnell,  Count  of  la  Bisbal, 
an  able  soldier  and  unscrupulous  intriguer,  was  privy  to  this,  but 
averted  suspicion  and  waa  appointed  to  command  an  expedi- 
tionary force  collecting  at  Cddiz  for  Buenos  Ayres,  against  the 
revolted  colony.  Witli  customary  negligence,  transports  were  not 
provided;  the  troops  lay  idle  for  montlis,  discontent  spread  and 
a  formidable  conspiracy  was  organized,  which  counted  on  la 
Bisbal's  support;  he  concluded  that  loyalty  was  safest  and  seized 
the  leading  plotters,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  grand 
cross  of  Carlos  III.,  but  suspicion  arose;  he  was  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  incapable  Count  of  Calderon. 

The  situation,  however,  was  growing  impossible,  and  revolution 
was  in  the  air.  A  portion  of  the  troopra  were  cantoned  at  las 
Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  a  town  not  far  from  CMiz.  TherCj  on 
January  1,  1820,  Rafael  de  Riego,  commander  of  the  battalion 
of  Asturias,  assembled  his  men,  made  an  inflammatory  harangue, 
and  they  all  declared  for  the  Constitution.  He  made  a  dash  for 
Arcos,  where  he  captured  Calderon  and  three  of  his  generals, 
effected  a  junction  with  the  battaUons  Espana  and  Corona,  under 
Colonel  Antonio  Quiroga,  and  failed  m  an  attack  on  C&diz.  Delay 
and  irresolution  followed,  until  January  27th,  when  Riego,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  hmidred  men,  marched  to  Algeciras,  where  he 
remained  until  February  7th.  Defeated  in  an  attempt  on  Mdlaga, 
he  reached  Cordova  on  March  7th,  with  some  five  hundred  des- 
pairing followers.  No  effort  was  made  to  capture  them;  the 
garrison  and  citizens  looked  on  placidly,  while  Riego  refreshed 
his  men  and  headed  for  the  Sierra  Morena;  they  dropped  off  during 
the  march  and  he  was  left  with  fifty  followers;  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  movement  was  a  failure. 

Still,  its  preliminary  success  had  aroused  the  slumbering  eie 
ments  of  discontent.     On  February  21st  revolution  broke  out 
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Conifia  and  spread  to  Ferrol  and  Vigo,  when  the  Count  of  San 
Roman  abandoned  Galicia  without  a  struggle.  Saragoesa  fol- 
lowed on  March  2d,  the  captain-general  and  garrison  joining  the 
magistrates  and  people.  When  the  news  reached  Barcelona,  on 
March  10th  the  p>eople  rose  and  sacked  the  Inquisition,  but  did 
no  injury  to  the  officials.'  Within  a  few  days  Tarragona,  Gerona 
and  Matar6  followed  the  example,  the  garrisons  participating  in 
the  movement.  In  Navarre,  Mina's  account  of  the  rising  shows 
that  there  was  prearrangement,  and  that  the  municipal  authorities 
and  military  officials  were  fully  in  accord.  When  he  reached  Pam- 
peluna  ^\^th  a  large  force,  gathered  on  his  way  from  the  border, 
he  found  that  the  revolution  had  already  been  peacefully  accom- 
plished on  March  11th.  Meanwhile  la  Bisljal,  seeing  that  the 
movement  promised  .success,  spared  no  promises  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  forces  concentrating  in  la  Mancha  to  put  down 
Riego's  rising.  He  received  the  appointment  and,  on  reachbg 
Ocana,  he  induced  the  regiment  Alejandro  to  cry  "Viva  la  Con- 
stitucion."  The  revolution  was  accomplished  and  was  bloodless, 
save  a  hideous  massacre  at  Cddiz  of  the  unarmed  multitude, 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood  by  Don  Manuel  Freyre.* 

During  the  two  months  of  this  desultorj'  movement,  which 
prompt  action  could  so  readily  have  suppressed,  the  court  was 
nerveless  and  incapable.  When  the  news  came  of  the  rishig  in 
Galicia,  Feniando  issued,  February  28fch,  a  plaintive  appeal, 
promising  amendment.  His  terror  increased  as  cNnl  tidings  came 
pouring  in,  and  on  March  3d  he  published  a  decree  bewailing  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  announcing  that  he  had  ordered  the 
Council  of  State  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform. 
This  was  followed,  March  6th,  by  another  calling  an  immediate 


'  Bfany  documenta  were  gathered  in  the  streets  and  sent  to  the  United  States, 
which  ha^-e  mostly  perished  thnnigb  neglect,  but  some  which  were  secured  by 
Mr.  .\ndrew  Thomdike,  then  a  resident  of  Baroeboa,  were  pnaeuied,  in  1840, 
to  the  .\nkerican  Philosophical  Society,  through  whose  oourteoy  I  have  been 
enabled  to  use  them. 

Bome  caaee,  from  a  similar  source  were  tr&oalaied  and  pTint«d  in  Boston,  in 
1828,  under  the  title  of  "  Reooiris  of  the  Spanish  Inquiaitiom.  tranalatad  fRxn  tiim 
original  Manuscripta." 

In  Majorca  tte  popolaee  wm  mots  a^gfc— Ivg  aod  iJMtiiijwiJ  tjie  palaee  of  tha 
lOQuisition. 

•  Soflka  Vmyo.  U.  1S»-^,  170— Minflcna,  Apontta.  pp.  »-87:  DoaamcBtoa, 
I,  7S-81.— Macnoriaa  de  Franoisoo  Espoi  y  Mina,  II,  »66-r2  Mfltoei  de  la 
Itota,  Examen  oftioo  d«  las  Revolucion«s  de  Espafla,  I,  14-f2. 
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convocation  of  C6rtes.    It  was  too  late;  he  found  himself  alMiii- 
doned  by  all,  even  by  his  Royal  Guard,  which  General  Ballestera 
reported  was  planning  to  retire  to  Buen  Retiro  and  send  a  depu- 
tation asking  him  to  swear  to  the  Constitution.     This  was  decisive 
and,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  he  issued  another  decree  announdng 
his  intention  to  do  so.    This  was  received,  on  the  8th,  with  popular 
rejoicings,  but,  as  no  further  action  was  taken,  an  impatient  mob, 
on  the  9th,  surrounded  the  palace  with  seditious  cries  and  threats. 
The  guard  was  impassive;  Fernando  was  deserted,  and  was  abso- 
lutely alone  when  the  crowd  began  to  mount  the  stairs  to  demand 
that  he  should  swear  to  the  Constitution,  but  they  were  restrained 
on  learning  that  he  had  ordered  the  reassembling  of  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  of  Madrid  as  it  had  existed  imder  the  Constitution.    Its 
members  were  got  together  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
palace,  where  Fernando  received  them  with  warm  expressions  of 
affection ;  he  took  the  required  oath  of  his  own  free  will,  and  ordered 
Ballesteros  to  make  the  army  do  the  same.    A  general  illuminadmi 
and  bell-ringing  for  three  nights  were  ordered,  and  the  people 
dispersed,  not,  however,  without  first  visiting  the  Inquisition, 
releasing  the  prisoners  and  scattering  the  archives.     Only  two  or 
three  prisoners  were   found  and  these  were  political.     Rodrigo 
tells  us  that  the  mob  wanted  them  to  pose  as  victims  of  persecution, 
but  they  prudently  refused,  and  a  neighboring  cobbler  was  pe^ 
suaded  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  presiding  figure  of  the  celebration.' 
On  the  same  day,  March  9th,  Fernando  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  Inquisition.    This  bore  that,  as  its  existence  was  incom- 
patible with  the  Constitution  of  1812,  for  which  reason  it  had,  after 
mature  deliberation,  been  suppressed  by  the  C6rtes,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  the  Junta  this  day  established,  he 
ordered  that,  from  this  day,  the  Suprema  and  the  Inquisition  be 
suppressed  throughout  the  monarchy,  setting  at  liberty  all  prisoners 
confined  for  political  or  religious  opinions,  and  transferring,  to 
the  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  their  cases  to  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  C6rtes.*     This  was 
followed,  March  20th,  by  a  royal  order  providing  for  inventories 
of  all  property  pertabing  to  the  Inquisition,  and  reviving  tte 
decree  of  February  22,  1813;  the  Bureau  of  Public  Credit  was  to 

'  Urquiuaona,  La  Espafia  bajo  el  Poder  arbitrario  dc  la  Congregacion  Apo8t6lica, 
p.:14<Madnd,  1835).— Miraflopes,  Apuntes',  pp.  40-5;  Dotsizte^tt^- ^^87-4>lA 
(k|^k^ Ia  InquimclMi  eqwfloU,  p.  239.— 'Rodrigo,. IH,  496...  •■ ._  . ._!"  •     ■ 

*  See  Appendix.  '  .    ^  .;.::";     ,-z 
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take  possession  of  and  administer  the  property,  until  its  destination 
should  be  determined  by  the  C6rte8  shortly  to  be  assembled,  wliile 
the  salaries  of  officials  were  to  be  continued.  When  the  C6rtes 
met,  a  decree  of  August  9th  included  this  with  other  escheated 
property,  to  be  sold  fit  auction  by  tlie  Junta  nacional  de  Cr^dito.' 

During  the  slow  [imgress  of  the  Revolution,  the  Inquisition 
seems  to  have  been  watching  events  with  full  consciousness  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  it  if  the  movement  should  prove  successful. 
A  letter  of  January  19th,  from  the  Seville  tribunal  to  the  Suprema, 
states  that  it  had  delayed  the  arrests  of  the  Trinitarian,  Fray 
Juan  Montes,  and  of  Don  Toniiis  Diaz  in  consequence,  at  first  of 
the  epidemic,  and  then  of  the  insurrection,  to  which  tlie  Suprema 
replied,  Januaiy  24th,  that  it  left  future  action  to  the  prudence 
of  the  tribunal.^  Considering  how  feeble  at  the  time  was  the 
demonstration  of  Ricgo,  this  shows  that  its  ultimate  consequences 
were  fully  apprehended.  Still  the  Intiuisitittn  continued  at  work, 
but  the  last  case  ncU-.d  upon  by  the  Suprema  was  its  confirmation, 
February  10th,  of  a  sentence  rendered  January  2Stli,  by  the 
Toledo  tribunal,  on  Manuel  de  la  Pena  Palacios,  priest  of  Ontoba. 
As  the  last  act  of  the  dreaded  Holy  Office,  after  a  career  of  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  it  has  an  interest  beyond  its  inherent  trivial 
character,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

At  least  one  liberated  prisoner  gave  expression  to  his  delight 
at  his  release.  Don  Antonio  Bernabeu,  a  priest,  had  been  a 
meniber  of  the  Cortes  of  Cddiz  and  had  been  arrested  with  the 
others  in  May,  1814,  but  .seems  to  have  been  released  in  about  six 
months.  He  was  a  JansenLst  of  an  extreme  type  and,  in  1813,  had 
printed  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  State  could  seize  all  eccles- 
iastical property  and  reduce  the  overgro\N'n  numbers  of  the  clergy, 
putting  those  who  were  left  on  moderate  salaries.  The  tract  waa 
a  terrible  indictment  of  the  Church  for  its  greed  of  accumulation, 
its  neglect  of  duty  and  its  departure  from  the  old  standards  in 
concentrating  all  power  m  the  pope,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
Isidorian  Decretals.  On  his  release  from  prison,  December  14, 
1814,  he  hastened  to  denounce  himself  for  this  to  the  Inquisition 
and  was  placed  in  reclusion.  In  1816  he  denounced  himself  a 
second  time  for  matters  at  first  omitted.  The  fiscal  pre.sented  the 
accusation,  April  20,  1817,  rather  cleverly  drawn,  for  it  demanded 

'  Archive  de  SeviUa,  Seccion  VTI,  1820-3,  Tomo  xvn,  n.  2.— Rodrigo,  III,  496. 
— Coleocion  de  los  Decretos,  VI,  33. 
'  Archivo  de  Simaneas,  Inq.,  Lib.  435*. 


;e  revolution,  and  with  its  success  Masonry 
power  and  place;  its  lodges  multiplied  and 
Qien,  with  the  progress  of  advanced  ideas, 
■Dnservative  for  the  exaUados,  who  left  it 
^luneros,  whose  statutes  formed  a  state  of 
within  the  State,  They  rivalled  the 
influence,  and  the  virulent  struggle  for 
o  bodies  at  times  paralyzed  the  Govem- 
forces  nf  order.  The  disorderly  element 
ies  was  utilized  whenever  there  was  an 
mob  rule  became  of  frequent  occurrence, 
nearly  all  the  cities.  The  orders  of  the 
or  disregarded  as  suited  the  temper  of 
instigators.  Officials  commissioned  as 
•mors  or  magistrates  were  admitted  or 
.-listration  was  becoming  impossible,  and 
reigned  supreme.     Liberalism  was  com- 

ted  of  its  undivided  strength  to  maintain 
ng  forces.  Fernando,  while  playing  the 
^ing,  was  constantly  plotting  to  throw  off 
lining  secret  relations  with  those  who  "Were 
Government.  Successive  CArtes  seemed 
abating  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  whose 
jf  the  people  was  unbounded.  Much  of 
ubt  salutary  in  itself  but,  at  the  moment, 
T  blows  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly 
.veil  re.gard  it  as  sj'stematic  persecution, 
organizing  the  national  army  exempted 
lerics  as  were  actually  in  holy  Orders, 
abjected  all  clerics,  secular  and  regular, 
"encos  incurring  corporal  punishment, 
suppressed  a  large  portion  of  the 
ciidicauts  who  were  left  were  subjected 
into  houses  of  not  less  than  twelve 
by  other  special  decrees  of  sup- 
ppressed  houses  was  applied  to 
emando  refused  his  signature,  a 
hJch  frightened  him  into  acqui«8- 
oiderwl  that  dispensations  for  mar- 
should  be  issued  without  chai^ge 
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precise  definition  of  his  opinions  on  the  wide  range  of  subjects, 
in  which  he  charged  the  Church  with  deviation  from  primitive 
times,  and  specific  proofs  of  his  somewhat  vague  declamation  as 
to  abuses.  To  satisfy  this  would  require  the  resources  of  a  large 
library  and  years  of  research,  while  Bernabcu  was  confined  in  a 
convent  and  was  denied  even  a  copy  of  his  offending  pamphlet, 
besides  being  exposed  to  all  manner  of  persecutions  by  his  fellow 
inmates.  His  trial  was  still  pending  when  the  decree  of  March  9th 
liberated  him ;  he  was  promjDtly  returned  as  a  deputy  to  the  C6rtes 
of  1820,  and  he  celebrated  his  release  by  reprinting  his  pamphlet, 
with  an  accoimt  of  his  suETerings  and  his  answers  to  the  chai^ges 
of  the  fiscal.* 


It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  recount  in  detail 
the  extravagancies  and  follies  with  which  the  triumphant  Liber- 
als invited  the  cruel  reaction  that  awaited  them.  Moderation, 
perhaps,  was  scarce  to  be  expected  of  men,  smarting  under  the 
persecution  of  tlie  last  six  years,  and  suddenly  brought  from 
fortresses  and  presidios,  or  from  exile,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Government,  and  to  frame  laws  for  the  nation.  That  they  should 
in  turn  persecute  their  persecutors  was  natural  but  impolitic; 
mutual  hatreds  were  inflamed,  and  the  land  was  divided  into 
factions  between  which  harmony  and  forbearance  became  impos- 
sible. The  long  centuries  of  despotism  and  the  repression  of 
independent  thought  and  action  had  rendered  the  people  incapable 
of  the  large  measure  of  self-government  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution, So-called  patriotic  societies  were  rapidly  formed — de 
Lorencini,  de  San  Fernando,  la  Fontana  de  Oro,  la  Cruz  de  Malta, 
la  Landaburana  and  others — which  in  reality  were  Jacobinical 
clubs,  where  the  most  radical  measures  were  advocated,  and  the 
most  violent  means  of  effecting  them  were  urged.  An  unbridled 
press  was  busy  in  adding  fuel  to  the  flames  and  in  stimulating  the 
ardor  which  sought  to  realize  anarchical  dreams.    Masonry  had 


'  Espafla  venturosa  por  la  vida  de  la  Constitucion  y  La  muerte  de  la  Inqulsicion. 
Madrid.  1820. 

Of  course  paniphielecrs  did  not  allow  the  opportuaity  to  escape,  but  I  have 
met  with  only  two  of  their  productions — "Memorial  de  la  Santa  Inquiaicioo  A 
Ids  Seflores  Minislpos  de  Francia"  and  "Oraciou  funebre  en  las  Exequias  que 
hicieron  d  la  difunta  Inquiaioiou  en  el  Tcmplo  de  Fanatismo  de  la  Villa  de  Igna 
rancia,  per  un  Ministro  de  la  miBma."    Their  only  interest  lies  in  their  expreaBioi|.| 
of  the  feelings  of  the  period. 
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been  busy  in  preparing  the  revolution,  and  with  its  success  Masonry 
became  the  avenue  to  power  and  place;  its  lodges  multiplied  and 
were  rapidly  filled.  Then,  with  the  progress  of  advanced  ideas, 
Masonry  became  too  conservative  for  the  exaltados,  who  left  it 
and  established  the  Comuneros,  whose  statutes  formed  a  state  of 
revolutionary  character  within  the  State.  They  rivalled  the 
Masons  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  the  virulent  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  two  bodies  at  times  paralyzed  the  Govern- 
ment and  neutraUzed  the  forces  of  order.  The  disorderly  element 
existing  in  all  communities  was  utilized  whenever  there  was  an 
object  to  be  gained,  and  mob  rule  became  of  frequent  occurrence, 
not  only  in  Madrid  but  in  nearly  all  the  cities.  The  orders  of  the 
Government  were  obeyed  or  disregarded  as  suited  the  temper  of 
the  populace  or  of  its  instigators.  Officials  commissioned  as 
captains-general  or  governors  or  magistrates  were  admitted  or 
rejected;  orderly  administration  was  becoming  impossible,  and 
everywhere  turbulence  reigned  supreme.  Liberalism  waa  com- 
mitting suicide. 

Yet  Liberalism  had  need  of  its  undivided  strength  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  opposing  forces.  Fernando,  while  playing  the 
part  of  a  constitutional  king,  was  constantly  i>lotting  to  throw  off 
the  yoke,  and  was  entertaining  secret  relations  with  those  who  were 
striving  to  overthrow  the  Government.  Successive  C6rtes  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  exacerbating  the  hostility  of  the  clerg>',  whose 
influence  over  the  mass  of  the  people  was  unbounded.  Much  of 
this  legislation  was  no  doubt  salutary  in  itself  but,  at  the  moment, 
it  was  dangerous,  and  the  blows  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  the  sufferers  might  well  regard  it  as  systematic  persecution, 
August  31,  1820,  a  law  organizing  the  national  army  exempted 
from  service  only  such  clerics  as  were  actually  in  holy  Orders. 
One  of  September  26th  subjected  all  clerics,  eecular  and  regular, 
to  secular  jurisdiction  for  offences  incurring  corporal  punishment, 
"Within  a  week,  another  decree  suppressed  a  large  portion  of  the 
monastic  Orders,  and  the  Mendicants  who  were  left  were  subjected 
to  the  bishops  and  consolidated  into  houses  of  not  less  than  twelve 
inmates,  and  this  was  followed  by  other  special  decrees  of  sup- 
pression. The  property  of  the  suppressed  houses  was  appUed  to 
the  Cridiio  publico  and,  when  Fernando  refused  his  signature,  a 
popular  tumult  was  organized  which  frightened  him  into  acquits- 
oence.  October  26th  it  was  ordered  that  dispensations  for  mar- 
riage within  prohibited  degrees  should  be  issued  without  charge 
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to  tkoee  apptjing  in  forma  paujterit,  tims  colting  off  a  ku|ge  soiiroe 
«fiDOQ(iie.  ^"hen  bandg  of  ineurgent  royaligte  began  to  maice  their 
a|ipearuiee,  and  were  joiiied  w  led  br  prieste,  the  tttshops  were 
OTderal,  Apnl  20,  1821,  to  report  vbat  steps  tfaer  had  tak«i  to 
poBHh  tbem  and,  within  e%bt  days,  to  isEoe  edicts  requiring 
tibor  flocks  to  obey  the  law.  Then,  on  June  29th,  without  papal 
aotfaoritv,  a  eontxibation  of  thirty  millioti  reales  was  levied  on 
Ike  Hngy  and,  <m  the  same  day,  the  tithes  were  reduced  one- 
kalf ,  wfafle  aBowing  some  eompenaation  in  the  remoTal  of  certain 
impinifn  The  deigy,  not  unnaturaDy,  promoted  disaffeoticm,  and 
to  cfaedE  this,  decrees  of  November  1, 1822,  authori»d  the  Govern- 
ment, at  diatietion,  to  tzansf er  frcnn  «ie  place  to  anotho'  aD  parish 
prieste  and  ecdesiastieB,  the  coat  of  maintenance  cH  those  thus 
depoiied  being  thrown  upon  the  bishops.* 

In  fact,  the  irrecmdleaUe  daims  ot  State  and  Churdi  rendered 
hMtility  inevitable.  It  was  impoenble  for  the  latter  to  understand 
that,  when  it  entered  politics  and  became  a  political  factor,  it  had 
to  be  treated  like  ether  polMcal  bodies.  The  theocracy  of  the 
middle  ages  had  so  Iraog  enjoyed  powo-  without  responsibility 
that  its  immunity  became  part  of  Latin  doctrine.  Elsewhere 
the  impracticabil^  of  this  had  beoi  demonstrated,  but  in  Spain 
the  Church  has  never  ceased  to  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
medievalism,  or  has  understood  that  sedition  in  the  pulpit  should 
not  be  treated  differently  from  sedition  in  the  tribime.  It  refused 
to  recognise  that  self-preservation  b  the  first  law  of  governments 
as  of  individuals,  and  that  they  cannot  allow  artificial  pri\ileges 
to  work  their  destruction.  The  theon*  of  the  Liberals  was  that 
external  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  subject  to  the  civil  authority, 
while  internal  discipline  was  reserved  to  the  Church.  The  Church 
asserted  that  in  all  things  it  ruled  itself,  and  that  any  secular 
interference  was  a  laying  of  profane  hands  on  the  Ark.  The  gage 
of  battle  was  virtually  thrown  by  \'eremundo  Arfas,  Arehbishop 
of  Valencia,  who,  on  October  20,  1820,  addressed  to  the  C6rtes  a 
long  manifesto,  upholding  all  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Church, 
and  denying  the  distinction  between  external  and  internal  disci- 
I^e.  On  November  10th  he  was  arrested  and,  on  the  24th,  was 
put  on  board  ship  and  sent  to  France.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  persecution  in  which  many  bishops  suffered.    Alvdrez 


>  Cdecdon  de  Deeretofl,  VI,  64,  141,  155.  258;  VH,  57,  60,  S45,  351;  TX,  384; 
X,  16,  17,  31. 
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de  Palma  of  Granada  was  set  aside  and  replaced  by  the  liberal 
Archpriest  Vinegas.  Uriz  y  Lafaga  uf  Pampeluna  was  summoned 
to  Madrid  but,  on  the  road,  was  rescued  by  royalists  and  conveyed 
to  France.  Bias  Beltran  of  Cbria  was  banished.  The  Bishop- 
elect  of  Santa  Marta  {Colombia)  received  his  sentence  of  exile  on 
his  death-bed  in  Plaseiicia.  Cienfuegos  of  Cadiz  had  to  fly  to 
save  his  life.  Pablo  de  Sichar  of  Barcelona  fled  and  remained 
absent  until  1823.  Renteriay  Reyes  of  L^rida  was  carried  under 
guard  to  Barcelona,  narrowly  escaped  execution,  and  was  detained 
in  Millaga  until  1823.  Ramon  Strauch  y  Vidal  of  Vich  was  im- 
prisoned in  Barcelona,  then  sent  to  Tarragona  and  on  the  road, 
under  a  pretext,  was  made  to  descend  and  Avas  shot  with  his  attend- 
ant. Others  who  were  exiled  were  Jaime  Creus  of  Tarragona, 
Ceruelo  de  la  Fuente  of  Oviedo,  Rafael  de  Velez  of  Ceuta  and 
Castillon  y  Salas  of  Tarazona.'  It  is  true  that  the  worst  of  the.se 
acts  were  conmiitted  by  mobs  or  irresponsible  parties  in  the 
growing  disorders  of  the  times,  but  they  remained  unrebuked  and 
unpunished. 

A  government  which  thus  treated  its  clergy  was  not  likely  to 
maiiitain  friendly  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  the  new  government  wa.s  an  act  of  August  17,  1820, 
suppressing  the  Jesuits.'  Pius  VII  met  this  with  a  letter  of 
September  IGth  to  Fernando,  deploring  the  perils  that  threatened 
religion  and  the  Church  and  reciting  the  obnoxious  measures 
taken,  for  which  he  had  ordered  his  nuncio  to  make  reclamation, 
but  without  effect,*  Relation.s  were  not  improved  when,  April  21, 
1821,  a  decree  suppressed  all  payments,  whetlier  m  money  or 
other  equivalent,  for  papal  bull.s  for  archbishops,  bishops,  matri- 
monial dispensations  and  other  rescripts,  in  lieu  of  which  the  paltry 
annual  sum  of  9000  silver  dollars  was  offered.^  This  was  imwise 
but  still  more  so  was  the  sending  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
Joaquin  Lorenzo  Villanueva,  towards  the  close  of  1822,  when 
the  intervention  of  the  Hnly  Alliance  was  impending.  At  Turin 
he  was  met  by  a  papal  order  forbidding  him  to  come  further  and 
asking  the  ministrj'  to  appoint  some  one  else.  Evaristo  San 
Miguel,  the  Secretary  of  State,  insisted;  the  papal  foreign  secretary 
repUed  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  Villanueva  in  the  "Cartas 

'  H.  Briicfc,  Die  geheimen  Gessellschaftca  in  Spanien,  pp.  233-9,  250-60. — 
V.  de  la  Fupnle,  III,  477-9. 
'  Coleccion  de  los  Decretos,  VI,  43.  •  Modesto  Lafuente,  XXVII,  83. 

*  Coleccion  de  los  Decrctos,  VII,  36. 
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de  Don  Roque  Leal"  and  in  the  Cdrtes  were  such  that  the  Holy 
See  could  never  receive  him.  To  this  the  answer  was  to  send  to 
the  nuncio  his  passports  with  orders  to  leave  Spain.  The  rupture 
with  Rome  was  complete  and,  in  the  eyes  of  pious  Spaniards,  the 
government  had  justified  the  clerical  definition  of  the  Constitution 
as  heresy.' 

The  clerical  temper  thus  stimulated  is  fairly  exhibited  in  a  httle 
pamphlet  by  Padre  Miguel  Canto,  parish  priest  of  Callosa  de 
Segura,  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Constitutionalism.  He  is 
fairly  drunk  with  joy  and  consigns  the  Liberals  to  the  bottomless 
pit  for  eternity  with  vigorous  delight.  That  tlie  civil  power  should 
dare  to  assume  any  control  over  the  externals  of  the  Church  fills 
him  with  astonishment  and  rage,  all  the  greater  in  view  of  the 
suffering  which  it  inflicted,  especially  on  the  regulars.  Canto 
tells  us  that  the  fabric  of  his  chiu-ch  had  enjoyed  a  revenue  of 
four  thousand  pesos,  and  that  it  was  reduced  to  such  poverty  that 
he  had  not  wherewith  to  provide  wafers,  and  wine  for  the  sacra- 
ment, or  oil  for  the  lamps'  Yet  the  resources  of  the  Spanish 
Church  were  such  that  it  stiU  had  ample  funds  for  p>olitical  uses. 
When,  in  October,  1823,  after  his  release  by  the  French,  Fernando 
travelled  from  Cadiz  to  Madrid,  he  received  in  voluntary  offerings 
from  the  chapters  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada,  Jaen  and  Cuenca, 
11,970,000  reales  in  silver,  although  the  land  was  in  a  condition 
of  complete  exhaustion.' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional 
were  energetic4illy  used  to  inflame  and  organize  the  disaffection 
that  rapidly  succeeded  to  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Constitution. 
The  new  administration  was  no  more  efficient  than  the  old. 
Ministries,  hampered  vnih.  the  underhand  intrigues  of  the  king, 
perpetually  guarding  against  eager  rivals,  and  speedily  engrossed 
with  suppressing  the  armed  resistance  springing  up  on  every  hand, 
had  little  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  abuses  which  had  made 
Fernando  unpopular.     To  the  people  at  large  the  only  visible 


'  Koska  Vayo.  Ill,  42.  In  the  reaction  of  182.3,  Villanueva  escaped  to  England 
where,  aa  Men^ndea  y  Pelayo  tells  us  (Hetcrodoxos,  III,  527\  under  the  pressure 
of  mieery,  he  nearly  or  quite  embraced  Prolestantisin.  Puighlanch,  who  waa 
■lao  a  refugee,  amused  himself  with  writing  violent  diatribes  against  his  fellows 
in  misfortune  and  especially  against  Villanueva,  who  retorted  in  kind.  He  died 
in  Dubhn,  reconciled  to  the  Church,  March  25,  1830,  at  the  age  of  80. 

'  Canto,  El  Coloso  const itucional  derrocado  (Orihuela,  1823). 
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result  of  the  revolution  was  that  the  Liberals  in  turn  were  perse- 
cuting the  Serviles.  The  nobles,  moreover  were  alienated  by 
the  suppression  of  Mayorazgos  and  ViticuUuyUmes,  or  entails  and 
perpetual  charges  on  lands,  a  reform  wliich  had  long  been  urged 
by  statesmen  such  as  Jovellanos.'  Willing  and  receptive  listeners 
to  clerical  invective  were  abundant,  and  movements  to  overthrow 
the  Government  speedily  began  taking  shape.  Before  the  year 
1820  was  out,  in  Galicia  there  was  organized  a  Junta  Apost61ica 
and  in  Burgos  there  was  a  crazy  conspiracy  of  some  frailes  and  a 
general.*  Soon  wandering  bands  of  uisurgents  sprang  up,  among 
whom  menibers  of  the  clergy  were  conspicuous,  as  though  it  was 
a  holy  war.  Suppressed  in  one  place,  they  appeared  in  another, 
waging  a  guerrilla  warfare  like  that  against  Napoleon.  The  land 
was  torn  with  faction,  and  Liberals  and  Royalists  seemed  to  emu- 
late each  other  in  contril)uting  to  its  ruin.  R]ai'ly  in  July,  1822, 
the  royal  guards,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  king,  en- 
deavored to  gain  possession  of  Madrid;  after  a  sanguinary  conflict 
in  the  streets  they  were  defeated,  when  Fernando,  from  a  balcony 
of  his  palace,  stimulated  the  nationals  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
wretches.  Civil  broils  are  apt  to  be  pitiless,  but  in  Spain  they 
assumed  a  ferocity  not  often  witnessed  elsewhere.  If  the  Royalists 
in  Catalonia  massacred  in  cold  blood  the  garrison  of  the  Seo  de 
Urgel,  a  Liberal  noyade  in  Coruna  despatched  fifty-one  political 
prisoners,  many  of  them  ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  distinction.' 
The  revolt  was  constantly  assuming  proportions  more  alarming, 
especially  in  Catalonia,  where  it  had  the  almost  unanimous  support 
of  the  peasantry.  The  insurrectionary  bands  coalesced  into  a 
force  of  five  thousand  men  styling  itself  the  Army  of  the  Faith 
which,  on  June  21,  1822,  captured  the  Seo  de  Urgel  and  made 
it  their  stronghold.  There,  on  August  15th,  was  organized  a 
royalist  Regency,  composed  of  Creus,  the  exiled  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona,  the  Baron  of  Eroles,  a  soldier  of  some  reputation,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Mataflorida.  The  Counter-revolution  thus  adopted 
a  public  and  official  character;  the  Regency  assumed  to  speak 
for  the  king,  held  in  durance  by  the  Jacobins — in  fact,  as  early  as 
Jxme  1st  he  had  authorized  Mataflorida  to  organize  it,  and  was 
in  constant  communication  with  it,  through  one  of  the  ofl^ciala 
of  the  court.     It  obtained  quasi-recognition  abroad;  it  negotiated 
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*  luui  of  i/XtbfiOd  MTth  the  ParattB  capkjJisi  Omrnzd  and.  vidi 
tibe  fiqfpoft  (^  Pius  \7I,  k  opened  nreotMrinos  viih  Aostna  and 
Bww,  ofierkig  surmulefs  of  ienibXT  in  errhange  for  aid.* 

Spain  vae  rapidly  drifdng  into  anarchy.  Tie  GoTemment  vas 
too  weak  to  suppresB  diaorder,  vfaetlier  conuniOed  by  friends  or 
Um»,  CompronuHe  betveen  tiie  faedcns  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
and  even  patriots  eould  see  that  the  osily  path  to  order  lay  throq^ 
intenrention  from  abroad  That  this  was  impeufing  became  man 
tad  more  evident.  The  examfJe  oi  Spain  had  been  ftJIovnl  by 
Ki^ileB  and  Portugal,  and  then  by  PiednK»t,  in  fordi^  on  their 
aoveieigDS  constitutions  like  that  of  1812:  the  Holy  Allianoe  took 
the  alarm;  the  Coogresaes  of  Troppau  in  1820  and  of  Laybaeh  in 
U21  ordered  armed  intervention,  and  the  new  institutions  ci 
Ni^)les  and  Piedmont  were  readily  overthrown.  In  May,  1821, 
eommunieations  from  Russia  to  Spain,  and  a  Russian  circular  to 
the  eourts  of  Europe,  openly  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  suceeas 
of  aimed  rebellion,  with  scarcely  v^led  threats  of  action  in  case 
the  C6rtes  should  prove  disobedient  to  the  monarch;  and  the  oon- 
ffict  with  the  royal  guard,  in  July  1822,  gave  the  fordgn  ministers 
in  Madrid  a  pretext  for  warnings  which  were  diplomati rally  veiled 
tiuieats  of  intervention.'  Preparations  for  it  were  already  on  foot 
in  France.  An  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Barcelona  served  as 
an  excuiw;  for  establishing  a  cordon  sanitaire  on  the  border,  gTad> 
ually  strengthened  until  it  became  an  army  of  obser\'ation  and  in 
reality  a  suppf^rt  for  the  Catalan  insurgents,  as  Mina  found  when 
be  conducted  a  successful  campaign  which  in  the  beginning  of  1823 
forced  the  R^ency  to  take  refuge  in  France.* 

The  Congress  of  Verona  met  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  The  Uigel 
R^ency  sent  there  the  Count  de  Espana  as  its  representative  to 
urge  tliat  Spain  should  be  restored  to  the  condition  prior  to  March 
9,  1820;  the  Government  sent  no  envoy,  relying  on  the  friendly 
aid  of  England,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Without 
his  knowledge  the  Allied  Powers  signed,  on  November  22d,  a 
secret  treaty,  in  which  they  declared  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  representative  government  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  in  favor  of  the  cleigy  as  an  instrument  for  enforcing 
the  passive  obedience  of  the  subject;  and  each  signatory  pledged 


'  Miraflores,  Documentos,  II,  76,  79. — Kosk&  Vayo,  m,  8. 
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itself  to  a  subsidy  of  twenty  millions  of  franca  annually  to  France, 
to  which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  suppressing  these  destructive 
principles  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  restoring  the  Peninsula 
to  the  conditions  prior  to  1820.'  Even  yet  mtervention  was  not 
certain,  for  France  was  not  eager  for  the  task,  and  there  were  some 
negotiations  looking  to  modifications  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Liberals  would  not  listen  to  such  suggestions.  Chateaubriand, 
however,  that  curious  compound  of  idealism,  bombast  and  vanity, 
who,  as  French  foreign  minister  and  representative  at  Verona, 
takes  to  himself  all  the  credit  for  the  enterprise,  is  especially  careful 
to  point  out  that  its  real  object  was  the  restoration  of  France  to 
the  hegemony  of  the  Continent,  after  the  abasement  of  tlie  Restora- 
tion by  foreign  bayonets — an  object  which  he  assumes  was  fully 
accomplished.* 

Early  in  Januarj',  1823,  fournote^  from  the  Allies  were  presented 
collectively,  offering,  in  more  or  less  offensive  fashion,  the  alter- 
native of  a  return  tfi  absolutism  or  invasion.'  These  portentous 
communications  were  received  with  the  utmost  nonchalance.  On 
the  night  of  their  reception,  Secretary  of  State  San  Miguel  carried 
them  to  the  drand  Orient  and  drew  up  liis  replies,  in  which  Fer- 
nando is  said  to  have  cunningly  stimulated  defiance  to  banded 
Europe.  Whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  France,  San  Miguel 
said,  Spain  would  tranquilly  follow  the  path  of  duty  and  justice; 
its  rule  of  conduct  would  be  firm  adhesion  to  the  Constitution  of 
1812  and  refusal  to  recognize  the  right  of  intervention  on  any 
side.* 

These  would  be  dignified  and  resolute  words  in  a  united  nation 
facing  a  coalition  but,  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  mere 
idle  vaporing.  The  Govenmient,  in  fact,  was  barely  able  to 
make  head  against  the  insiurection,  save  in  Catalonia.  Navarre, 
Biscay  and  Aragoii  were  in  open  civil  war,  with  forces  equally 
balanced.  In  Murcia,  the  famous  robber  Jaime  Alfonso  was 
posing  aa  the  defender  of  the  faith;  in  Castile,  the  Cura  Merino  and 
el  Rojo  de  Valderas  were  levying  war;  in  Andalusia,  Zaldivar 
held  his  owti  in  spite  of  repeated  defeats;  in  Toledo  and  Cuenca, 
Joaquincillo  and  the  Cura  Atanasio  were  maintaining  the  rebellion ; 


'  Mimflores,  DoCiimentOB,  II,  32-99. 
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in  Sigiienza  the  insurrection  of  Cuesta  was  organizing  and  was  soon 
to  break  out.     In  short,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  in  convulsion.* 

The  only  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  that  they 
were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  seem  to  have  welcomed  inter- 
vention in  the  belief  that  it  would  kindle  national  feeling  and 
restore  national  unity.  Hallucination  wa«  carried  to  the  point 
that  they  anticipated  a  popular  rising  like  that  of  ISOS,  that  the 
forty  thousand  insui^ents  in  arms  would  tum  against  the  invader, 
even  that  the  French  troops  would  abandon  their  standards  for 
those  of  Spain,  and  that  England,  which  had  calmly  seen  the 
Constitution  overthrown  ui  1814,  would  provoke  a  war  with  all 
Europe  in  its  defence.  They  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in 
1808,  the  clergy  aroused  the  masse.s  against  the  French  and  were 
now  their  wannest  allies,  eager  to  revenge  systematic  persecution; 
that  the  throne  was  secretly  undermining  them,  and  that  they  were 
without  resources,  for  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  army 
scarce  existed  save  on  paper,  the  magazines  were  empty,  and  the 
party  in  power  waa  rent  into  bitterly  opposing  factions.  A  kind 
of  delirium  seized  the  deputies  when  San  Miguel  on  January  9th 
laid  the  correspondence  before  the  C6rtes,  and  his  replies  were 
clamorously  approved  without  distinction  of  party.' 

Yet  this  effervescence  soon  subsided.  A  decisive  victory 
gained  by  the  insurgents  at  Brihuega,  not  far  from  Madrid,  on 
January  24th,  threw  the  capital  into  a  tremor  and,  on  February 
16th,  the  Cdrtes  adopted  a  decree  looking  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Government  in  case  of  necessity.'  New  Cortes  opened  their 
sessions  March  1st  and  their  first  thought  was  to  place  themselves 
in  safety,  canying  with  tliem  Fernando,  both  as  a  hostage  and  as 
necessary  to  the  assumption  that  the  government  of  Spain  travel- 
led with  them.  Resistance  on  liis  part  postponed  the  move  until 
March  20th,  when  the  exodus  to  Seville  took  place  There  they 
remained  until  June,  when  the  approach  of  the  French  necessi- 
tated a  further  flight  and,  on  the  9th,  C^diz  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  refuge.  Tliis  time  Fernando  resolutely  refused  to  fly 
from  his  Uberators  and,  as  coercion  of  the  monarch  was  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  that  he  was  still  governing,  it  was  assumed 
that  he  was  incapacitated  by  reason  of  a  temporary  delirium; 
he  was  deposed  and  a   Regency  was  appointed  which  ordered 
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the  transfer  to  C^diz;  on  the  12th  the  king  and  royal  family  left 
Seville;  the  C6rtes  adjourned  to  meet  in  Cddiz  June  18th;  in  four 
days  Fernando  was  declared  to  be  again  in  his  right  mind  and 
the  Regency  resigned.  The  spectacle  of  a  flying  Government 
dragging  with  it  a  captive  Iting,  whom  it  recognized  as  still  actively 
reigning,  was  worse  than  ludicrous;  it  gave  to  Fernando  a  claim 
on  the  sympathy  whicfi  he  had  forfeited,  and  served  as  an  incentive 
and  an  excuse  for  cruel  reprisals.' 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  invasion  had  been  gathering  on  the 
border  under  the  Duke  of  Angoulfme,  nephew  of  Louis  XIV. 
From  Bayonne,  on  April  2d,  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  come  to  make  war  but  to  liberate  a  captive  king, 
to  restore  the  Altar  and  the  Throne,  to  release  the  priesthood  from 
exile,  and  the  whole  people  from  a  domination  that  was  preparing 
the  destruction  of  Spain.  On  April  7th  the  armj'  crossed  tlie  Bidas- 
Boa,  consisting  of  91,000  men,  of  whom  35,000  were  Spanish  royal- 
ists. Its  discipline  was  perfect  and  its  conduct  admirable.  Every- 
where it  was  received  as  a  liberator,  with  cries  of  "  Viva  el  Rey 
absoluto,  Viva  la  Religion  y  la  Inquisicion."  Resistance  was 
impossible  and,  altliough  five  armies  had  been  organized,  none 
worthy  of  mention  wivs  attempted,  except  in  Catalonia,  where  the 
indomitable  Mina  prolonged  the  us«>lesbj  struggle  until  November, 
and  at  Cddiz,  where  the  so-called  Government  was  battling  for 
existence.  Siege  was  laid  there  on  June  23d,  and  was  prolonged 
until  October  1st,  when  Fernando  was  ceremoniously  conveyed 
to  the  camp  of  his  French  deliverers.  Yet,  if  rlietoric  could  have 
repelled  the  invaders,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  escape  from 
the  eloquence  which  accompanied  a  solemn  declaration  of  war 
on  April  29th,  when  Fl6rez  Calderon  boasted  that  the  breasts  of 
the  deputies  would  make  an  impenetrable  rampart  around  the 
constitutional  King  and  his  family.* 

If  the  French  came  as  pacifiers,  they  made  a  mistake  in  bringing 
with  them  a  Junta  Provisional  of  four  rabid  royalists,  formally 
installed  at  Ozarzun,  April  9th.  It  assumed  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment and  issued  a  manifesto  rescinding  all  the  acts  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  restoring  the  conditions  prior  to  March  7,  1820.*     It 
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used  its  authority  in  such  unsparing  proscriptions  that  even  the 
royalistfi  became  alarmed  and  appealed  to  de  Martiguac,  the  royal 
commissioner  accompanying  Angouldme,  pointing  out  the  evils  to 
be  apprehended  from  such  ferocity.  Quarrels  within  the  Junta 
afforded  an  excuse  for  superseding  it,  and  Angoul^me,  on  reaching 
Madrid,  empowered  the  Councils  of  Castile  and  Indias  to  nominate 
a  Regency,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Duke  del  Infantado. 
This  body,  on  June  4th,  published  a  manifesto  promising  to  use 
its  power  to  prevent  persecutions  and  excesses,  to  maintain  inter- 
nal peace,  execute  the  laws  and  make  the  royal  power  respected.' 

These  were  fair  words,  belied  by  acts.  The  whole  arrangement 
had  been  dictated  by  secret  instructions  from  Fernando,  and 
proscription  and  persecution  continued  as  active  as  ever.  The 
Rf^ency  confirm^  a  measure  of  the  Junta  organizing  bodies  of 
so-called  Royalist  Volunteers,  whose  duties  consisted  in  arresting 
and  imprisoning  all  whom  greed  or  malevolence  might  designate 
as  objects  of  suspicion,  in  which  work  they  were  aided  by  the 
mob,  always  ready  for  violence  and  rapme.  In  Saragossa  fifteen 
hundred  persons  were  dragged  to  prison  by  the  populace  led  by 
priests  and  frailes.  In  Navarre,  the  guerrilla  chief  kuowTi  as  el 
Trapeuse  committed  revolting  excesses.  In  Madrid  and  Cordova 
the  gatAn  were  crowded  with  prisoners.  This  work  went  on  in 
most  of  the  towns,  as  the  national  forces  retreated,  the  victims 
being  mostly  citizens  of  wealth  and  position,  while  the  pulpits 
resounded  with  exhortations  to  jiersecution  and  extermination 
and  the  French  troops,  in  so  far  as  they  could,  restrained  the 
outrages.' 

Despite  his  reluctance  to  interfere,  Angoulerae  felt  called  U[X)n 
to  put  an  end  to  the  cruelty  and  unix)licy  of  these  persecutions 
and,  on  his  way  to  Cddiz,  he  u^sued  from  Andujar,  August  8th,  a 
decree  forbidding  arrests  by  the  Spanish  authorities  without 
authorization  from  the  commandants  of  the  troops  of  the  districts, 
who  were  instructed  to  liberate  all  political  prisoners,  and  to 
arrest  those  who  contravened  these  orders,  wliile  all  periodicals 
were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  commandants.  The 
foreigti  ministers,  however,  protested  against  this  as  an  invasion 
of  Spanish  independence,  which  emtxildened  the  Regency  to 
remonstrate  in  a  haughty  and  insolent  manner.    The  Royalist 
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Volunteers  of  Navarre,  in  a  manifesto  of  August  20th,  •were  prodi- 
gal of  insults  and  menaces  to  the  duke ;  a  memorial  addressed  to 
him,  August  23d,  signed  by  Eguia  and  a  large  number  of  military 
cliiefs  and  priests,  stigmatized  his  effort  at  pacification  as  an 
attempt  to  perpetuate  an  impious  faction,  and  demanded  the  res- 
toration of  the  Inquisition.  Wherever  there  were  no  French  trr>op3 
the  decree  was  ignored  and  finally  Angoulcme,  whether  instructed 
by  his  court  or  afraid  openly  to  oppose  the  Regency,  issued  an 
explanatory  order,  which  virtually  annulled  the  decree.  Evi- 
dently there  was  to  be  no  jjeace  for  the  distracted  land,'  Even 
the  Regency  felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the 
horrors  enacting  on  every  hand,  August  10th,  it  ordered  the 
prosecution  of  the  rioters  who,  at  Alcolsi,  Guadalajara  and  Torre- 
jon  had  committed  terrible  excesses  under  pretext  of  avenging 
the  transfer  of  the  king  to  Cddiz  and,  on  August  13th,  it  commanded 
the  people  to  restrain  their  zeal  in  making  arrests  liut,  wliile  it 
was  powerful  to  excite  passion  it  was  powerless  to  enforce  order.* 
When,  in  view  of  the  hopeleasnese  of  further  resistance  at  Cddiz, 
Fernando  was  informed,  September  28th,  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  seek  the  French  camp,  a  tumult  arose  and  a  demand  for  guaran- 
tees. He  summoned  the  ministers,  tftlling  them  that  he  desired 
to  give  assurances  and  ordering  Jose  Maria  Calatrava  to  draw 
up  a  decree  declaring  of  his  own  free  will  and,  on  the  faith  of  his 
royal  word,  that  he  would  adopt  a  form  of  government  assuring 
the  happiness  of  the  nation,  the  personal  security,  the  property 
and  the  civil  liberty  of  Spaniards,  with  complete  oblivion  of  the 
past.  The  anmeaty  was  rendered  complete  with  elaborate  details 
and,  when  it  was  presented  to  him  for  signature  on  the  30th,  he 
said  that,  to  remove  all  doubts,  he  would  nuike  some  changes 
with  his  own  hand,  which  he  accordingly  did,  rendering  some  of 
the  clauses  clearer  and  more  emphatic*  When,  on  the  next  day, 
he  was  received  by  Angoul^me,  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  Duke 
del  Infantado  and  Victor  Damien  Saez,  his  former  confessor,  whom 
he  appointed  universal  minister  and,  before  the  colloquy  was  over, 
there  was  drawn  up  and  signed  a  decree  of  two  articles;  the  first 
declared  null  and  void  all  acts  since  March  7,  1820;  the  second 
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oonfinned  the  proecriptions  of  the  Junta  of  Osamm  and  the 
Regency.  Fruited  copies  oi  thie,  together  with  that  of  the  day 
before,  were  circulated  to  the  no  small  perplexity  of  all  concemetL 
Then  Genezal  Bourmont,  the  French  commander,  learned  that 
Ferdinand  had  passed  secret  sentence  of  death  on  some  prominent 
liberals  there  present,  whereupon  they  were  conveyed  on  naval 
vessels  to  Gibraltar  and  saved  from  his  sanguinary  vengeance. 
This  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come.*  Proecriptive 
and  oppreaaive  measures  followed  each  other  and  the  persecution 
inaugurated  by  the  R^ency  was  sharpened  and  systematized. 


Ten  Ybabs  of  Reaction. 

The  French  had  already  discovered  that  they  had  raised  a 
demon  whom  they  could  not  exorcise.  They  had  restored  uncon- 
ditionally to  absolute  power  a  prince  who  was  utterly  fiuthless, 
whom  no  promises  could  bind,  who  cared  only  for  the  gratification 
of  his  passions,  and  who  was  surroimded  by  vindictive  counsellors, 
eager  for  the  blood  and  spoils  of  their  countrymen.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  to  repletion  and  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  mul- 
titude, stimulated  by  the  pulpit,  was  let  loose  upon  defenceless 
victims.  It  was  a  scandal  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  and  was  felt 
acutely.  Effort  was  made  to  repair  the  mischief,  but  with  scant 
success.  Fernando,  on  leaving  Cddiz,  had  written  to  Louis  XVIII, 
exprfjssing  his  gratitude,  and  Louis  seized  the  opportunity,  in  his 
reply,  to  impress  on  him  his  own  example  and  that  of  their  ancestor 
Henry  IV,  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  peace  to  a  distracted  land, 
warning  him  that  a  blind  despotism  weakened  instead  of  strength- 
ening royal  power.  AngoulSme  had  manifested  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  decree  of  October  Ist,  and  a  coolness  arose  between 
him  and  Fernando,  which  went  on  increasing.  They  parted, 
October  11th,  Angoul^me  refusing  all  honors  on  his  homeward 
jouniey,  and  leaving  Bourmont  in  command.  The  French  army 
was  gradually  reduced,  but  the  last  detachments  did  not  leave 
Spain  until  November,  1827. 

Secure  in  this  protection,  Fernando  was  deaf  to  remonstrances. 
It  is  true  that,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  met  him  in 
Scjvillc,  under  their  pressure,  he  issued  a  decree,  October  22d, 
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holding  out  expectations  of  what  he  would  do  on  reaching  Madrid, 
but  promises  cost  him  nothing  and  these  were  as  futile  as  tliose  of 
September  30th.  To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  conciliation,  the 
French  cabinet  prevailed  upon  the  Russian  ambassador,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  to  visit  Madrid,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He 
arrived  there  October  28th  and  held  long  conferences  with  Fer- 
nando and  Victor  Saez,  urging  clemency  and  a  general  amnesty, 
but  he  met,  in  reply,  with  nothing  but  vague  generalizations.' 

If  the  welfare  of  a  nation  had  not  been  at  stake,  the  reflections 
of  Ch&teaubriand  on  the  success  of  his  enterpri.se,  and  his  corre- 
s[x)ndence  with  Talaru,  the  French  ambaKsador,  might  well  raise 
a  smile.  He  was  di.sgusted,  he  said,  with  having  to  do  with  a 
monarch  who  would  bum  his  kingdom  in  a  cigar,  and  he  declared 
that  the  sovereigns  of  today  seem  sijeeially  created  to  destroy  a 
society  ready  to  perish.  In  Spain,  the  prjlitical  sore  is  the  king  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  a  remedy.  At  first  he  a.ssumed 
that  he  could  dictatt;  a  policy,  and  asserted  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  the  follies  of  the  king  nor  allow  France  to  appear  as  an 
accomplice  in  stupidity  and  fanaticism.  Talaru  waa  to  speak  as 
a  master;  if  the  ministry  was  net  to  his  mind,  he  was  to  have 
it  changed,  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  the  troops  being  what 
would  force  Fernando  to  listen  to  reason.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  behind  the  ministry  was  the  camarilla — the  real  power 
that  could  not  be  dislodged — and  that  the  clergy  was  also  a  body 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Chateaubriand's  effervescence  wore  itself 
out  against  the  impenetrability  to  reason  and  argument  of  Fer- 
nando and  his  advisers,  and  his  demands  .shrank  to  asking  for 
a  decree  of  amnesty — it  would  be  badly  framed,  he  knew,  but  at 
least  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  doing  something.  After 
months  of  ui^oncy,  at  last  Fernando  agreed  Uy  it.  A  fairly  liberal 
scheme  was  drawn  up  but,  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
revision  of  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos,  of  the  bishops,  of  the  secret 
Junta  de  Kstado  and  of  the  C/ouncil  of  Castile,  its  framers  could 
scarce  recognize  it.  While  it  offered  pardon  to  all  participants 
in  the  distiu-bances  since  1820  in  support  of  the  Constitution, 
there  were  fifteen  excepteil  cla-sses,  some  of  them  vague  and  com- 
prehensive. It  ordered  the  discharge  of  all  pris<^)ners  not  comprised 
within  the  exceptions,  but  this  w^as  not  obeyed.  It  ordered  the 
bishops  to  contribute  to  bring  about  union,  but  few  of  them  did  so. 
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It  was  dated  May  1,  1S24,  but  wss  not  published  until  the  20th, 
and  the  interval  was  employed  all  over  Spain  in  gathering  evi- 
dence to  bring  individuals  under  the  excepted  classes,  so  that  they 
could  be  arrested  simuHaneoudy  with  the  publication  of  the  decree; 
the  prisons  were  filled  with  new  victims,  and  the  courts  were  over- 
whelmed with  prosecutions.  The  courts,  moreover,  were  supj^ 
malted  with  military  commiaaons,  whose  procedure  was  informal 
and  summary.  The  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  betweoi  August  24th  and 
October  12,  1824,  chronided  112  executions  by  shooting  or  hang- 
ing. Whatever  scanty  favor  was  shown  to  Liberals  in  tiie  decree 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  another  of  July  1st,  granting 
pardon  for  all  assaults  and  injuries  conunitted  on  them  or  their 
property  except  when  murder  had  resulted.*  The  Royalist 
Volunteers  thus  had  full  licence,  and  the  Liberals  were  virtually 
outlawed. 

Proscription  and  persecution  were  systematised  in  a  manner 
without  precedent,  by  the  compilation  of  lists  of  all  suspects. 
During  the  constitutbnal  period,  Fernando  had  kept  a  Libro 
Verde,  noting  down  the  names  of  all  who  displeased  him,  thus 
inftrking  them  for  futtu%  vengeance.  On  his  restoration  to  power, 
a  secret  Junta  de  Estado,  consisting  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  was 
formed,  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  information  agfunst  all 
who  were  opposed  to  absolutism.  Denunciations  were  invited 
from  priests  and  frailes,  from  enemies  and  from  the  lowest  class 
of  informers,  to  whom  inviolable  secrecy  was  promised,  and  all 
the  scandal  and  false  evidence  thus  accumulated  was  recorded 
opposite  the  name  of  the  party,  for  use  as  occasion  might  require. 
TTie  list  was  divided  into  districts,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the 
respective  intendants  of  police,  who  contributed  such  further 
names  and  charges  as  they  could  gather  from  all  sources  however 
vile.  Thus  every  man's  liberty  and  property  were  at  the  mercy 
of  secret  and  irresponsible  informers.  It  was  a  Libro  Verde  on  a 
scale  which  the  Inquisition  itself  had  never  imagined,  and  the 
system  was  more  thorough  and  more  dangerous  to  the  innocent 
than  that  of  the  Inquisition.'  Such  was  the  condition  of  Spain 
during  the  terrible  ten  years,  from  1823  to  1833,  known  as  the 


'  El  Congreao  de  Verona,  II,  234,  265,  268,  302,  307,  311,  317,  319,  322,  324, 
339,  342.— Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  I,  372,  392,  394,  408.— Koska  Vayo,  III,  319. 

'  Koska  Vayo,  III,  185. — Miraflores,  Apuntes,  p.  224 ;  Dociimentos,  II,  296. — 
Vrquinaona,  p.  195. 
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Epocha  de  Chaperon — Chaperon  being  the  president  of  the  military 
conmiission  of  Madrid  and  notorious  for  his  cruelty. 

One  result  of  tliis  is  well  set  forth  in  a  singularly  outsjiokcn 
representation  addressed  by  Javier  de  Burgos  to  Fernando,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1826.  He  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and 
he  ascribes  his  failure,  not  so  much  to  the  poverty  of  the  land,  as 
to  the  absence  of  peace  essential  to  prosjierity,  and  this  arose  from 
the  successive  proscriptions  which  had  desolated  Spain.  Now, 
he  says,  simple  police  orders  deprive  of  common  rights  whole 
classes,  and  subject  them  to  penalties  which  in  well-ordered 
countries  can  be  inflicted  only  by  tribunals.  Much  is  said  of 
the  league  of  European  bankers  against  Spanish  credit,  but  this 
has  only  been  made  invincible  by  the  efforts  of  the  six  or  eight 
thousand  proscribed  exiles  in  England,  France  and  Belgium.  A 
few  days  ago  the  journal  which  represents  commerce  and  industry 
said  "As  for  Spain,  it  continues  to  fall  rapidly  into  barbarism. 
It  is  a  second  Turkey,  only  more  miserable  and  worse  governed." 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru  and  Chile  obtain  loans,  even  though 
their  indei>endence  is  not  recognized,  but  Spain  cannot  get  a 
maravedf.'  It  is  creditable  to  Fernando  that  he  took  this  plain- 
speaking  good-naturedly  and  subsequently  gave  the  writer  the 
cross  of  Carlos  III,  but  he  was  impervious  to  the  good  advice. 

The  decrees  of  the  Regency  and  of  Fernando,  restoring  the 
conditions  prior  to  March  7,  1820,  and  invalidating  all  s;d)sequent 
acts,  seemed  necessarily  to  revive  the  Inciuisition.  Its  officials, 
however,  hesitated  to  resume  their  fiuictioiis  without  positive 
orders,  and  it  was  known  that  the  French  were  opposed  to  its 
restoration.  Numerous  petitions  for  it  were  made  to  Angoul6me, 
but  he  evaded  categorical  replies,  saying  that  he  would  procure 
the  liberation  of  the  king  and  leave  him  to  determine  what  would 
best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  nation.*  After  Femando's 
release,  felicitations  came  jwuring  in,  warmly  thanking  him  for 
his  proscriptive  measures  and  among  these  were  many  urging 


'  Ja\-ier  de  Burgos,  Afi&les  del  Roinado  dc  D»  Isabel  II,  I,  46  (Madrid,  1850). 

A  characteriBtic  freak  of  Fernando  was  the  establishment  in  Sev-iUe  of  a  school 
of  buU-fighling,  with  Don  Pedro  Ramiro  at  its  head,  on  a  Rilary  of  12,000  rcales. 
When  Burgos  became  minister  of  Fomento,  under  Isalx;l  II,  lie  liad  the  satisfac- 
tion of  wippre.ssing  this. 

'  Rodrigo,  III,  497. — Miraflores,  Documentos,  II,  290. — Barraates,  Apanto 
para  la  Hlstoria  de  Extrcmadura,  III,  43, 
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that  the  Inquisition  should  be  set  to  work.  If,  at  the  moment,  he 
desired  to  meet  these  wishes,  he  was  restrained  by  the  earnest 
opposition  of  the  Allies,  who  especially  shrank  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  resuscitating  an  institution  so  universally  abhorred.  As 
Chateaubriand  wrote  to  Talaru,  December  Ist,  "We  will  not 
permit  our  victories  to  be  dishonored  by  proscriptions  or  that  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition  be  raised  aa  altars  to  our  triumphs"  and, 
on  December  11th,  he  declared  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  royal 
confessor  should  not  be  an  inquisitor.' 

Fernando,  however,  seems  already  to  have  questioned  whether 
the  Inquisition  would  really  be  of  service  to  him  politically  and,  as 
religion  with  him  was  merely  a  matter  of  policy,  ho  preferred  to 
let  the  question  slumber,  without  committing  himself.  It  is  related 
that  once,  when  a  bishop  of  extreme  views  was  urging  upon  liira 
the  utility  which  the  Inquisition  had  always  been  to  the  crown, 
he  walked  across  the  room  to  a  balcony  and,  looking  up  at  the 
serene  sky,  exclaimed  "What  a  cloud!  a  great  storm  is  coming."* 
His  intentions,  however,  were  indirectly  manifested,  by  a  decree 
of  January  1,  1824,  which  withdrew  from  the  Cridito  "publico 
the  administration  of  the  property  of  the  Inquisition  and  jilaced 
it  with  the  Coleclor-general  de  Espolios,  who  was  charged  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  all  the  officials  of  the  tribimals.'  This  indicated 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  restore  the  institution  to  activity, 
and  to  this  Fernando  adhered,  notwithstaiuling  the  urgency  which 
continued. 

In  fact,  as  the  reaction  established  itself,  Fernando  could  not 
but  recognize  that  he  had  notliiiig  to  gain  from  the  Inquisition 
and  might  risk  something.  His  one  object  was  unlimited  absolut- 
ism. Circumstances  had  enabled  him  to  attain  this  to  a  degree 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  The  defeat  of  the 
Liberals  was  so  complete,  and  the  servility  of  the  Royalists  so 
great,  that  he  could  disregard  whatever  remnants  of  the  old 
Spanish  institutions  had  still  placed  some  restraints  on  the  crown. 
There  was  no  secret  made  of  this.  A  royal  order  of  October  17, 
1824,  destroyed  at  a  blow  aU  the  mvmicipal  self-government  of 
Spain ;  the  Aijuntamientos  of  the  towns  were  no  longer  to  be  elect- 
ive; those  in  office  were  to  choose  their  successors  in  thirds  at  a 
time,  and  the  appointees  were  subjected  to  revision  by  the  royal 


'  El  Congreao  de  Verona,  U,  283,  302. 
»  Koalu  Vayo,  m,  206. 


'  Rodrigo,  III,  498. 
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Autlienciaa  while,  in  the  preamble,  the  object  of  this  was  openly 
stated  to  be  that  there  should  disappear  for  ever  from  Spanish 
soil  the  most  remote  idea  that  sovereignty  resided  elsewhere  than 
in  the  royal  person,  and  the  people  should  know  that  not  the 
slightest  alteration  would  ever  be  made  in  the  fimdaniental  laws 
of  the  monarchy.' 

The  only  claim  of  the  Inquisition  t-o  efficiency,  greater  than  that 
of  the  police  and  royal  tribunals,  was  in  its  delegated  faculties 
from  the  pope  and,  to  a  monarch  thus  resolved  to  concentrate  in 
his  own  hands  all  power,  it  was  naturally  distasteful  to  employ 
for  political  ends  foreign  authority  which,  noinhially  at  least, 
was  not  under  his  own  contrul.  This  objection  he  might  have 
disregarded,  if  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  tJie  Inquisition  any 
special  service,  but  such  there  was  not.  Wlxile  there  still  was 
law  in  Spain  the  Inquisition  might  be  useful  as  being  above  the 
law,  but  now  that  law  was  merely  the  sic  volo,  sic  fubeo,  the  Inqui- 
sition was  superfluous,  while  its  secret  procedure  was  more  tardy 
and  cumbrous — perhaps  even  less  certain — than  that  of  the 
military  commiaaions;  and  the  system  described  above  of  lists  of 
suspects  with  evidence  gathered  from  every  source  by  thousands 
of  informers  was  far  more  comprehensive  in  plan  and  in  detail 
than  anything  that  the  inquisitorial  organization  had  ever 
attempted. 

The  Inquisition  thus  had  nothing  to  offer  and,  careless  aa  was 
Fernando  of  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  even  he  could  recognize 
the  wis<.lom  of  avoiding  the  odium  of  re-establishing  an  institu- 
tion so  generally  condemned.  To  the  victim.?  it  made  httle  dif- 
ference whether  their  judges  were  called  military  commissioners 
or  inquisitons;  their  offences  were  justiciable  by  either,  for  the 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  doctrine  that  all  Constitutionalists 
and  Liberals  were  Jansenists  and  heretics — a  doctrine  justified 
by  a  royal  order  of  May  2,  1824,  to  the  bishops,  requiring  them  to 
celebrate,  in  their  dioceses,  Missions  calling  the  Liberals  to  re- 
pentnjice.* 

Yet  there  wa.s  a  lurking  Jansenism  in  this  tacit  assumption  that 
the  regalfas  enabled  the  king  to  prolong  at  his  pleasure  that  sup- 
pression of  the  Holy  Office  w^hich,  in  1813,  had  been  proved  by 
learned  theologians  to  be  in  violation  of  the  canons  and  of  the 


»  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  I,  422.— Koaka  Vayo,  III,  241. 
'  Koeka  Voyo.  Ill,  222. 
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sotiiorHy  of  the  Holy  See.  The  clerical  party  was  restless  and 
dttsatisfied,  the  more  so  because,  as  Femando's  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  to  render  his  own  power  secure  by  promoting  discord 
among  his  followers,  he  occasionally  favored  the  moderate  Royal- 
Mts  against  the  extremists.  The  latter  were  not  content  even  with 
the  prevailing  cruel  persecution,  and  longed  for  one  more  searching 
wMi  the  Inquisition  as  its  instrument.  The  secret  organization 
known  as  the  Junta  Apostdlica,  or  Angd  Exterminador,  had  cast 
its  eyes  upon  Don  Carlos  as  a  leader  who  could  realize  their 
aqnraUons,  for  he  was  oompletdy  under  priestly  influence  and 
bdonged  to  the  extreme  faction,  besides  being  heir  presumptive 
in  tiie  probable  case  of  Fernando  dying  without  issue.  CSuios, 
however,  Uiough  not  a  man  of  strong  character,  was  strictly 
honorable  and  was  bound  to  Fernando  with  ties  of  a  mutual  affec- 
tion which  endured  to  the  end.  He  was  quite  content  to  await 
the  chances  of  succesmon,  but  his  wife  Francisca  of  Portugal  and 
her  nster  the  Princess  of  Beira,  widow  of  the  Infante  Pedro,  were 
ambitious.  His  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  were  the  centre 
fA  intrigues,  in  which  he  did  not  personally  partici()ate,  while 
Fernando  who,  through  his  spies,  was  kept  informed  of  them, 
did  not  interfere,  confiding  in  his  brother's  loyalty  and  his  own 
ability  to  cnish  attempts  against  himself. 

In  1824  and  1825  there  were  movements  and  risings  of  the 
extremists  in  various  provinces,  which  indicated  concerted  action 
and  were  suppressed  with  more  or  less  facility,  except  in  Catalonia. 
There  the  hidden  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  found  a  population 
discontented  with  what  they  deemed  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Giovemment,  which  they  were  told  was  now  controlled  by  Free- 
Masons,  The  old  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  moreover, 
deemed  themselves  insufficiently  rewarded  for  their  services,  and 
organized  under  the  name  of  Agraviados,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
a  "Federacion  de  Realistas  puros,"  more  royalist  than  the  king. 
Towards  the  end  of  1826  there  was  circulated  a  manifesto  from 
the  Federation  urging  the  necessity  of  placing  Don  Carlos  on  the 
throne;  its  organization  rapidly  extended,  and  April  1,  1827,  was 
appointed  for  the  rising,  which  was  readily  suppressed  and  a  free 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  insurgents.  The  pacification  was  but 
temporary.  In  July,  at  Manresa,  a  Junta  superior  was  formed, 
and  in  August  the  tolling  of  the  bells  summoned  the  somatenes 
or  levies  en  masse  to  arms,  when  a  portion  of  the  troops  joined 
the  insurrection,  which  was  soon  supreme  in  Catalonia.    A  report 
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made,  August  27th,  by  Dehesa,  fiscal  of  the  court  of  Barcelona, 
states  that  the  wur-cry  of  the  insurgents  was  "Long  live  the 
Inquisition!  Death  to  the  Constitution!  Death  to  the  negros.' 
Death  to  the  police!"  They  were  told  that  the  rising  was  by  order 
of  the  pope  and  that  the  king  was  surrounded  by  Free-Masons; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  tlie  clergy,  who  desired  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  make  themselves  all- 
pfjwerful  by  working  on  the  fanaticism  of  the  ignorant  moun- 
taineers.^ 

That  the  situation  was  becoming  dangerous  is  manifested  by 
the  only  kingly  act  in  Femando's  record,  for  he  resolved  to 
visit  Catalonia  himself,  after  sending  the  Count  de  Esjuina  there 
with  full  powers.  He  reached  Tarragona  September  28th,  being 
received  everj-^where  with  enthusiasm,  though  tliere  was  an 
abortive  project  of  abducting  him  by  a  large  body  of  Royalist 
Volunteers  assembled  as  though  to  do  him  honor.  From  Tarra- 
gona he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  those  who  should 
not  lay  dowTi  their  arms  within  twenty-four  hours  nmst  expect 
no  mercy,  and  tiiat  he  would  deal  with  their  leaders  as  he  saw  fit. 
The  secret  societies  had  alrcadj'  Issued  orders  of  pacification; 
organized  resi.stance  was  abandoned,  nine  of  the  chiefs  were 
hanged  and  the  land  was  speedily  at  peace.  Carlos  took  no  part 
in  the  rising,  but  he  knew  of  the  plans  and  had  not  opposed  them, 
and  the  name  of  Carlists  was  thereafter  used  to  designate  the 
extreme  royalists.* 

It  is  significant  that,  when  Fernando  ordered  the  bishops  to 
exhort  their  subjects  to  ]M?ace,  some  of  them  obeyed,  but  Pulilo 
de  Jesus  do  Corcuera  y  Caserta,  the  prelate  of  Vich,  refused  in  a 
letter  of  October  6th,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously do  so,  Fernando,  he  said,  had  not  kept  liis  promises; 
he  had  assembled  a  junta  to  examine  all  books  in  circidation,  yet 
poisonous  ones,  like  that  0/  Thomas  h  Knmpis,  were  allowed  to 
be  read;  he  had  ordered  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  con- 
ditions prior  to  March  7,  1820,  yet  the  Inquisition  had  not  been 
re-established;  other  royal  short-comings  were  pointed  out  and, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  it  was  impossible  for  a  bishop  not  to  take 
part  in  temporal  matters;  to  preach  obedience  as  required  would  be 
to  compromise  the  episcopate  and  to  become  the  instrument  of 

«  Modesto  Lafuente.  XXVIII,  453-63;  XXIX.  393-5.— Urquinaona.  pp.  141-2. 
»  Modesto  Lafuente,  XXVllI.  405-71;  XXDC,  7-13.— Koslta  Vnyo,  III.  305, 
311. 
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Um  ^f»**»M«  of  God,  Dor  would  it  avail  anyt^iing,  for  it  would  be 
impowftik  to  make  the  people  think  otherwise.  These  outspoken 
■■nUwiPtita  of  the  fiery  bishop  explain  much  that  is  saddest  in 
modem  Spanish  histon';  he  was  not  punished  for  them  but,  when 
the  Count  de  Esp&na  came  to  Vich  he  summoned  the  recalcitraut 
prelate  before  him  and  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Ac  una  of 
Zamora,  which  might  be  repeated  if  it  so  pleased  the  Catholic 

king.' 

After  this  there  was  no  further  demand  for  the  restoration  of  ^^ 
the  Inquisition,  as  Fernando 's  determination  was  recognized  aa  ^H 
unalterable.  For  awhile  however  it  had  not  accepted  its  sup-  ^^ 
preaiion  as  final,  and  it  still  sought  to  perform  some  of  its  fimrtions 
in  hopes  of  being  again  revived.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Valencia  register,  laboriously  and  faithfully  compiled  and  brought 
ap  to  the  end  of  1S24,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
Madrid  for,  in  a  document  of  1817,  there  is  an  appended  note 
referring  to  the  Madrid  roister  of  Januar>'  31,  1824.  As  the  sal- 
aries were  continued,  an  organization  was  kept  up  and  a  show  was 
made  of  performing  some  kind  of  work.  The  Valencia  register  thus 
cont^na  several  cases  in  which  it  acted  in  1824,  though  it  modestly 
ityleB  itself  "este  tribunal  eclesiastico"  and  not  "Santo  Oficio.'' 
Thus  Valero  Andreu  was  accused  to  it  of  a  blasphemous  propo- 
sition and  was  duly  sentenced.  The  criminal  court  of  Valencia 
regarded  it  as  still  functioning  and,  when  in  trials  there  came  evi- 
dence of  matters  cognizable  by  the  Inquisition,  the  proofs  would 
be  sent  to  the  tribunal  which  would  sunmion  the  offender  and 
pass  judgement  on  him,  the  penalty  however  being  not  more  than 
a  reprimand.  Three  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded,  the  lateet>| 
being  July  3, 1824.*  We  may  fairly  assume  that  in  some,  at  least, 
of  the  other  tribunals,  trivial  work  of  this  kind  was  similarly 
performed. 

Some  papers  connected  with  a  quarrel  between  the  officials  of 
the  Majorca  tribunal  give  us  an  insight  into  its  internal  condition 
in  1830.  Its  bumnesa  consisted  in  the  collection  of  the  censos 
and  other  sr>urcos  of  revenue.  There  were  many  of  these — loans 
to  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  to  individuals  throughout  the 
islands;  payments  were  apt  to  be  tardy  and  the  labor  of  collection 


'  Urquiaaona,  p,  143. — Modesto  Lafuente,  XXVIH,  475. 
'  Archive  hist,  oacion&l,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100. — .\rchivo  de  Simanraw, 
Inq.,  Lib.  890. 
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was  conodeafale,  fnqueotij  BTolTiag  kgal  pwiJOwBagpi  IVt 
ioquiator  had  diaappeoivd,  akbot^  from  another  doeuDMH 
ve  learn  that  he  was  named  Frandsoo  Antonio  Andraca  and  that 
he  was  drawing  his  salary  elsewhere.  The  existang  hMd  af  the 
tribunal  was  a  jma  mMrfgyarfo,  a  rFpreBentati\*e  of  the  old  fmm 
de  Iriaua;  there  was  a  treasmy  and  an  auditing  depaitmenC  wUi 
an  admiMittndor  taorero,  Juan  Antonio  Togores,  who  was  dis- 
abled and  represpoted  by  his  sob,  Joe6  Antonio  Togoits.  Tha 
secretary  of  the  serreto  was  Bartolom^  Serni  y  B«nnassar,  ariiag 
as  auditor  ad  interitn,  whoee  clerk  was  Podro  Mascaro,  notary  ol 
8eque8tr&tion&  The  only  other  ofTirial  was  the  poitoro,  Sebastian 
Banza.  Togores  claims  that,  when  the  buildings  were  deetmyed 
hi  1820,  he  incurred  many  enmitieB  by  efforts  to  compel  rratitution 
of  plundered  materials — among  others  a  Count  of  Ayamans  was 
sued  for  purloining  building  rtone.  Togorcs  con£truct<?d  a  wall 
around  the  ate,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  tiles  still  lay  scattered 
there.  Outside  of  the  enclosure,  a  couple  of  smAil  buildings  were 
erected  for  oflaces,  with  a  warehouse  below  for  the  storage  of 
the  rescued  materials.  One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that 
he  had  used  the  site  of  the  old  garden  of  the  senior  inquisitor  to 
raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  himself.'  There  is  impressiveneea 
in  this  glimpse  of  the  old  officials  clinging  to  the  ruins  of  what  had 
once  been  so  formidable. 

From  this  quarrel  we  learn  that  the  central  authority  of  the 
Inquisition  was  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Property  of 
the  Inquisition — apparently  a  subortlinate  of  the  Colector-general 
de  Espolios,  to  whom  the  assets  were  confided  by  the  decree  of 
January  1,  1824.  In  1830  this  General  Superintendent  was  an 
old  inquisitor,  Valentin  Zorilla,  and  he  had  ns  fiscal  another 
inquisitor,  Vicente  Alonso  de  Vcrdejo.  The  Inquisitor-general, 
Ger6nimo  Cavillon  y  Salas,  Bishop  of  Tarazona,  v.-as  !=!till  draAving 
his  salary  of  71,491  reales  24  mrs.  and  did  not  die  until  1835. 
Of  the  Suprema  there  were  but  two  survivors,  the  Dean  Ethennrd 
and  Cristobal  Bencomo,  Archbishop  of  Hcniclea,  who  by  18S3 
had  disappeared,  leaving  Ethenard  alone.  There  was  still  a 
relntor,  a  private  secretary  of  the  inquisitor-general,  a  ket^per  of 
the  archives,  and  four  minor  officials.  All  these,  howe^'er,  were 
mere  pensioners.  The  active  organization  consisted  of  the  super- 
intendent and  his  fiscal,  with  a  treasurer  and  receiver-geucral 
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ad  interim,  Don  Angel  Abad,  whose  accounts  for  1830  show 
that  he  had  received  by  drafts  drawn  upon  the  several  tribunals 


From  Valencia 
C6rdova    . 
Barcelona 
Granada   . 
America    . 


35,000  rs. 

26,000 

28,000 

60.000 

93,417.17 


From  Santiago 
Mureia 
Majorca 
Saragossa 
Canaries 


52,000 
60,000 
60,000 
84,000 
112.635.17 


Logrono,  Madrid,  Cucnca  and  Llerena  apparently  contributed 
nothing.  The  sums  credited  to  America  and  Canaries  were 
probably  old  balances.  The  receipts  from  prebends  must  have 
gone  directly  to  the  Superintendent,  for  the  deeroe  of  final  ex- 
tinction in  1834  shows  that  they  were  still  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Inquisition.  There  were  other  sources  of  revenue,  principally 
from  censos,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  one  of  the  Count  of 
Altamira,  from  whom  was  collected,  in  1830,  the  sum  of  272,335 
reales  25  mrs.,  being  arrearages  that  seem  to  run  back  to  1818. 
He  was  still  hereditary  alguazil  mayor  of  the  Seville  tribunal, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of  4411  reales 
26  mrs.  The  Duke  of  Medinaceli,  as  alguazil  mayor  of  the  Madrid 
tribunal,  was  still  drawing  his  yearly  stipend  of  a  thousand  reales 
and  personally  signing  monthly  receipts.  There  are  scattering 
entries  of  payments  to  officials  of  various  tribunals,  showing  that 
they  were  gradually  thinning  out,  and  refugees  from  the  American 
Inquisitions  were  kept  on  the  pay-roll.'  Such  was  the  moribund 
condition  of  the  Holy  Office  on  the  eve  of  its  extinction. 

While  the  Inquisition  was  thus  suspended,  the  more  zealous 
bishops  replaced  it  with  so-called  Jtinias  de  fe,  based  on  the  same 
principles,  with  secrecy  of  procedure  and  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  the  external  as  well  as  internal  forum.  No  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  anomalous  tribunals  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served except  in  the  case  of  Valencia,  where  the  archbishopric 
was  held  by  Simon  L6pez,  in  reward  for  his  defence  of  the  Holy 
Office  in  the  CArtea  of  Cadiz.  Almost  his  earliest  act  on  assuming 
his  new  dignity,  in  1824,  was  to  issue  a  pastoral  confirming  the 
junta  de  fe,  established  by  Ws  predecessor  Veremundo  Arias,  and 
empowering  it  to  receive  denunciations.  He  took  the  presidency 
with  Dr.  Miguel  Toranza,  the  former  inquisitor  of  Valencia  as  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  Falc6  as  fiscal  and  Dr.  Jos6  Royo 
as  .secretary.' 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Leg.  6462. 
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Thus  the  old  tribunal  was  revived  under  another  name,  and  it 
speedily  proved  that  such  juntas  were  more  dangerous  than  those 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  8uprcmii.  A  jxior  schoolnio-ster  of  Rizaffa,  named 
Cayetaiio  Ri|M)ll,  had  served  in  the  War  of  Liberation  and  liad 
been  carried  .-is  a  priijoner  to  France,  where  he  became  a  pervert. 
He  abandoned  Christianity  for  Deism,  wliile  at  the  same  time  he 
was  a  living  etnboditncnt  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  sharing  his 
scanty  pittance  with  the  needy,  and  constantly  repeating  "Do 
not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  done  unto  you."  He 
did  not  seek  to  propagate  his  beliefs,  but  he  wjis  denounced  to 
the  Junta  by  a  beata  for  not  taking  his  scholars  to  mass,  for  not 
makuig  them  kneel  to  the  passing  viaticimi,  and  f(»r  substituting 
in  his  school  the  ejaculation  "Praise  be  to  God"  instead  of  "Ave 
Maria  puriasinia."  He  was  arrested  September  29,  1824,  and 
his  trial  lasted  for  nearly  two  years.  The  testuiiony  confirmed 
the  denunciation  and  showed  that  the  only  religious  histruction 
which  he  gave  his  jiupils  was  the  Ten  Commandments.  During 
his  prolonged  trial  he  made  no  complaints;  he  shared  his  meagre 
prison  fare  with  his  fellow-prisoners;  he  openly  avowed  his  con- 
victions, and  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  theologians  to  convert 
him  were  futile.  The  sentence  bore  that  the  tribunal  had  consulted 
with  the  Jimta  de  Fe  and  concluded  that  he  be  relaxed,  as  a  formal 
and  contumacious  heretic,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
archbishop.  There  was  no  hypocritical  plea  for  mercy,  and  the 
Sala  del  Crimen  of  the  Audiencia,  to  wliich  he  was  handed  over, 
gave  him  no  hearing  or  o|)portunity  for  defence.  Its  function 
was  purely  ministerial,  and  he  knew  notliing  of  its  action  until 
the  sentence  was  announced  to  him  that,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  he  was  to  be  hanged  and  bunit,  but  the  bumuig  might  be 
figurative  by  painting  flames  on  a  barrel,  in  which  his  body  should 
be  thriLSt  into  unconsecrated  ground.  He  listened  to  this  with  the 
patient  resignation  that  he  had  exliibited  throughout  liis  trial, 
and  his  last  words  on  the  gibbet,  July  26,  1826,  were  "  I  die  recon- 
ciled to  God  and  man.'" 

This  barbarity  scandalized  all  Europe  and  proved  to  be  the  last 
execution  for  heresy  in  Spain.  While  it  gratified  the  zealots, 
who  were  clamoring  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Inquisition,  it 


'  Modesto  Lafuente,  XXIV,  346.— Mcn^ndea  y  Pelayo,  111,  624. 
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displeased  Fernando,  who  caused  the  Audiencia  to  be  notified  that 
the  Government  recognized  no  such  tribunals  as  the  juntas  de  fe.* 
In  spite  of  this  rebuke,  the  episcopal  juntas  continued  to  exercise 
an  irregular  and  irresponsible  jurisdiction,  until  the  sufferers  sought 
from  the  Holy  See  the  protection  denied  to  them  at  home.  Pius 
VIII  listened  to  their  prayer,  whether  from  motives  of  humanity 
or  of  establishing  in  Spain  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Inquisition 
had  sought  so  seduloucdy  to  exclude,  and,  in  a  constitution  of 
October  5,  1829,  he  recited  the  numerous  prayers  reaching  him 
from  those  persecuted  in  Spain  for  matters  of  faith,  asking  that 
they  might  have  opportunity  of  appealing  from  sentences  rendered 
by  archbishops  and  bishops,  before  being  subjected  to  punish- 
ment. To  save  them  from  the  expenses  and  delays  of  appeals 
to  Rome,  he  empowered  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  in  the  papal 
liimciature,  to  hear  all  appeals  in  matters  of  faith,  even  twice, 
thrice,  four  or  five  times  in  succession,  until  three  concording 
sentences  should  be  rendered.'  Fernando  was  less  sensitive  than 
his  predecessors  as  to  papal  encroachments,  and  he  gave  this  the 
force  of  law  by  a  royaJ  order  of  February  6,  1830. 


Cristina. 

The  death  of  Queen  Amalia,  May  17,  1829,  was  an  abundant 
source  of  intrigue,  for  a  fourth  marriage  of  Fernando  might  prove 
fruitful  and  thus  destroy  the  prospects  of  Don  Carlos.  The  efforts 
of  the  Carlists  to  prevent  it  were  vain  and,  on  December  9th,  Fer- 
nando married  his  neice,  the  Neapolitan  princess,  Marfa  Cristina 
de  Bourbon,  whose  sister  Carlotta  was  the  wife  of  the  Infante 
Francisco  de  Paula,  the  second  brother  of  Fernando.  There  was 
soon  prospect  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  imcertainty  as  to 
sex  rendered  it  advisable  to  determine  in  advance  wh^her  the 
Salic  law  excluding  females  from  the  succession  was  in  force  or 
not.  The  ancient  Spanish  law,  as  expressed  in  the  Partidas, 
provided  for  the  succession  of  a  daughter  in  the  absence  of  sons 
or  of  children  of  a  son."  Under  this,  Spain  had  seen  the  glorious 
reign  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  and  the  unfortunate  one  of  Juana 


'  Modesto  Lafuente,  loc.  cit. — V.  de  la  Fuente,  loc.  cit. 

»  Pii  PP.  VIII  Const.  Cogitatumea  noMreut,  5  Oct.  1829  (Bullar.  Roiwm,  Contin., 
IX,  76). 
'  Partidas,  P.  n,  Tit.  rv,  ley  2. 
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la  Loca,  and  female  succession,  in  default  of  male  children,  wa« 
firmly  established  in  the  tradition  of  the  nation  until  1713,  •when 
Marfa  Luisa  of  Savoy  persuaded  her  husband  Philip  V  to  effect 
a  change.  Much  pressure  was  required  to  bring  this  about,  but 
a  pragmdtica,  agreed  to  by  the  C6rt4?s,  provided  tliat  only  in  the 
event  of  the  total  default  of  male  representatives  should  the 
daughters  of  the  last  reigning  sovereign  succeed,  according  to  age, 
and  all  laws  to  tlic  contrary  were  annulled.^ 

In  1784  there  was  talk  of  revoking  this  pragmdtica,  but  it  was 
postponed  until  after  the  accession  of  Carlos  I\',  when  the  Cortes 
of  1789  petitioned  for  the  revival  of  the  law  of  the  Partidas.  The 
king  assentetl  but,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  reigning  houses  whose 
possible  claims  to  the  succession  were  thus  cut  off,  it  was  kept 
a  profound  secret,  although  filed  away  in  the  archives.'  This  was 
the  position  when  Fernando,  to  assure  the  succession  to  a  po&sible 
daughter,  by  a  pragmfitica  of  March  29,  1830,  ordered  that  of 
1789  to  be  published  and  commanded  the  literal  observance  of 
the  law  of  the  Partidas.*  The  proceedings  of  1789  were  freely 
denounced  as  fraudulent  by  the  Carlists;  they  were  confident  in 
the  support  of  two  hundred  thousand  Royalist  Volunteers,  and 
they  regarded  the  new  pragmdtica  as  a  reason  for  more  energetic 
organization. 

In  due  time,  on  October  10th,  a  girl  was  bom,  known  to  history 
as  Isabel  II.  Carlos  believed  that  his  rights  had  been  sacrificed 
and,  though  he  refuswl  to  snatch  at  the  sceptre  during  his  brother's 
life-time,  he  assured  his  partizans  that  he  would  not  permit  his 
neice  to  mount  the  throne.  Femando's  health  was  rapidly  gi'\'ing 
way  under  repeated  attacks  of  gout  and,  on  kSeptcmber  17,  1832, 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  prospect  was  most  critical.  Propo^ 
sitions  were  made  to  Carlos  about  sharing  the  government,  but  he 
declared  that  conscience  and  honor  would  not  permit  him  to 
abandon  rights  given  to  him  at  his  birth  by  God.  In  the  per- 
plexity of  the  situation,  Calomarde,  who  for  ten  years  had  been  the 
king's  most  tnistod  minister,  represented  to  Cristina  the  terrors  of 
the  inevitable  civil  war,  and  the  dangers  to  herself  and  her  children, 
for  she  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  second  daughter,   Marfa 


'  Autos  Acordndos,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  vii,  Auto  5. 

'  .\ndr^s  Muriel,  Hist,  de  Carlos  IV  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XXIX,  14-29). 
'  Juan  P<*rer  He  Gii«n*n  (Revista  de  Arcbivos,  April,  1904,  p.  207). — Modesto 
Lafuentc.  XXIX.  61. 
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Fexaanda.  She  jiMted,  FcnaiKk)  asKisted  acd  sipied  m 
Mimllinf  the  pngmitiea  of  U30,  wiiirti  vaf  read  to  tiie 
aMenbled  ndoMtetz  <m  tbe  nigiit  of  September  L^th,  imder  tiie 
itricteiit  mjuDttiaim  of  aterecj,  bat  it  was  treacfaeioaahr  dhml^ed, 
aad  nqiies  veie  ported  aboat  the  eomt.  Oktina's  serranis 
eoMenoed  packing  her  effeda  for  depaztare  and  CazloB,  in  his 
apaiUnenla,  vaaaaloted  as  king. 

Fernando  however  commenced  to  nJIr:  manv  nobles  offend 
tlMir  fires  to  Ckistina  and  fcnned  an  asBociation  to  defend  the 
ckims  of  laabcL  CarioCta,  who  was  in  Andalusia,  hastened  to 
Mfldiid,  neadung  it  on  the  22d  and,  being  of  a  deCennined  diaractcr 
aeoldedCkirtina  and  threatened  Calomaide — it  is  even  said  that  she 
eatkd  him  in  the  face,  when  with  ready  wit  he  quoted  Caldenm — 
"White  hands  inffiet  no  diagraoe."  Fernando  agreed  to  recall 
tiw  decree,  idien  she  obtained  the  onpntl  and  the  copies  and 
datioyed  them.  This  only  led  the  foDowera  of  Carlos  to  prepare 
to  amat  his  daims  by  force,  and  there  was  no  tinie  to  be  k»fc  in 
otg^nimg  a  party  to  resist  them.* 

This  nerc agitated  a  rereiaal  cf  the  policy  of  the  last  ten  yeara, 
identified  with  Calomarde — in  fact  the  period  was  often  desig- 
nated as  the  Epoeha  de  Calomarde.  The  ministry  was  dismiased; 
Galomarrle  was  bariished  to  his  native  place,  and  then  was  ordered 
to  the  citadel  of  Minorca,  but  he  was  concealed  in  a  convent  from 
iHiieh  he  escaped  to  France.  Fernando,  on  October  6th  signed  a 
demee  constituting  Cristina  rq^nt  during  his  illness:  the  next  day 
riie  issued  a  general  pardon  of  ail  political  prisoners  and,  on  the 
15th,  a  general  amnesty,  including  the  exiles  who  were  allowed 
to  return,  the  only  exceptions  being  those  who  at  Se>-ille  had  voted 
to  replace  the  kinqi;  with  a  regency,  and  those  who  had  commanded 
bodies  of  troops  against  him,  all  of  whom  Fernando  obstinately 
refused  to  panion.  This  complete  reversal  of  policy  led  to  some 
premature  insurrectionary  movements  by  the  Carlists,  but  they 
were  easily  suppressed.' 

The  declaration  of  September  18th  had  been  destroyed,  but  it 
had  not  been  invalidated.  To  effect  this  in  the  most  impressive 
manner  an  assembly  was  held  on  December  31st  of  all  the  great 
officers  of  the  Government,  representatives  of  the  grandees,  and 
deputations  of  the  provinces,  in  which  Fernando  presented  a 


'  Koalu  Vayo,  m,  342,  352,  35&-6S.— Modesto  Lafuente,  XXIX.  191. 
*  Ko«k«  Vayo,  m,  369-75,  387.— Modesto  Lafuente,  XXIX.  153. 
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holograph  paper  setting  forth  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
his  desperate  iUness  to  threaten  hini  with  civil  war  and  induce  him 
to  sign  a  revocation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  29,  1830; 
now,  convinced  of  his  biability  to  alter  the  immemorial  customs 
of  the  land,  he  pronounced  the  nullity  of  the  declaration  which  had 
been  snatched  from  him  by  surprise.  Then  he  signed  and  rubri- 
cated the  papc^r,  all  present  were  asked  whether  they  had  under- 
stood its  puqK>rt,  and  the  next  day,  January  1,  1833,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cortes  of  1789  and  their  confirmation  by  Carlos  IV 
were  published.' 

The  next  step  was  the  as.sembling  of  Cortes  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Isabel,  and  for  this  summons  were  iasued  April  4th 
appointing  June  20th.  Carlos  was  got  out  of  the  way  by  inducing 
Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal  to  invite  him,  hut,  when  Fernando  desired 
to  remove  him  still  further  to  Italy,  a  long  and  very  curious  cor- 
respondence ensued  between  the  brothers,  couched  in  the  most 
affectionate  tcmi.s,  in  which  Curios  evaded  obedience.  He  was  the 
only  absent  member  of  the  royal  family  when  the  Cortes  met, 
where  ail,  including  bishops,  grandees,  nobles  and  the  procurators 


•  Koska  Vayo,  HI,  380. 

That  the  Carlists  should  regard  the  opportune  resiinrction  of  this  long-buried 
pmgni&tica  as  a  fraud  waa  not  unnatural,  but  the  records  produced  in  ila  favor 
bear  every  evidence  of  genuineness.  From  them  it  appears  that  on  May  31 ,  17R0, 
Carlos  IV  summoned  the  Cartes  to  asacmble  on  September  23d  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  son  Fernando  and  to  transact  other  business.  The  oath  was 
duly  taken  on  that  day;  on  the  30th  a  ^xtition  in  the  customary  form  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  for  the  abrogation  of  the  pragm^t  tea  of  Philip  V  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  law  of  surcosi'iion.  The  session  continue«!  with  various  acts 
of  legislation:  on  October  7th  Carlos  obtained  an  apprnv/il  of  tlip  tiieasure  from 
fourtec^n  archbishops  and  bishops  who  had  joined  in  the  oath  of  allegiance;  on 
October  30th  he  confirmed  the  pragm^tica,  but  ordered  absolute  siicreey  to  Ik; 
maintained  with  respect  to  it  and  to  tliis  all  concerned  took  a  solemn  oath.  8till 
it  did  not  remain  wholly  unknown  and,  in  December  1809,  Dtifla  Carlota.  Prin- 
cess of  Brazil,  applied  to  the  supreme  Juntn  Central,  then  ruling  the  kingdom, 
to  have  her  possible  rights  to  the  succession  under  it  acknowledged.  The  Jtinta 
was  sitting  in  Seville;  the  archives  wen?  in  Madrid,  then  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  inquiries  were  made  of  cuch  sur\'ivors  of  the  C6rtes  of  1789  as  could 
be  reached,  who  confirmed  the  fiict  of  the  atloption  of  the  pragmdtica  and  of  the 
secrecy  enjoined,  whereupon  the  Consejo  de  Espafla  ^  Indtos  reported  in  favor 
of  the  Portuguese  princess's  iipplicntion.  That  these  records,  with  their  wealth 
of  names  and  dates  and  elaborate  details  could  be  manufactured  is  simply  incred- 
ible.— Teatimonio  de  las  Actas  de  Cartes  de  I7R9  sobn;  la  Sucesion  en  !a  Corona 
de  Elspafia,  y  de  ios  Dictdmenes  dados  sobre  e.sta  materia;  publicado  por  real 
decreto  de  S.  M.  la  Reina  Xn  Sn.     Ano  de  1833,  Madrid,  en  la  Imprenta  ReaL 
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of  the  citiee  duly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  whole  kuigdoin 
followed  the  example,  and  the  Biscayans,  under  the  historic  Oak 
of  Guarnica,  spontaneously  recognized  Isabel  as  the  heiress  of 
Biscay.  Y^  sparks  of  rebellion  manifested  themselves  in  one 
place  after  another,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  insubordination 
in  the  army,  showing  that  the  Carlist  organization  was  at  work 
and  was  awaiting  only  the  death  of  Fernando.^ 

By  the  beginning  of  September  he  was  scarce  more  than  a  living 
corpse  and  on  the  29th  the  end  came.  The  obsequies  were  held  on 
October  3d,  the  leaden  coffin  having  a  glass  plate  through  which 
t^e  face  could  be  seen  and  verified.  The  Duke  of  Alagon,  as 
captain  of  the  body-guard,  commanded  edlence  and,  in  a  loud 
voice  exclaimed  Seiiorl  Seiior!  Sefiorl  As  there  was  no  reply, 
he  added  "Since  his  majesty  does  not  answer,  he  is  truly  dead." 
Despite  the  leaden  coffin,  the  stench  was  such  that  several  persons 
fainted.'  It  might  be  said  that  his  malignant  influence  lasted 
until  the  grave  covered  him — or,  perhaps,  the  truth  is  more  fully 
expressed  by  Benito  P6rez  Galdos:  "That  king,  who  deceived 
his  parents,  his  masters,  his  friends,  his  ministers,  his  paitizans, 
his  enemies,  his  four  wives,  his  people,  his  allies,  all  the  world 
in  fact,  deceived  also  death,  who  thought  to  make  us  happy  in 
delivering  us  from  such  a  devil,  for  he  left  us  his  brother  and 
his  daughter,  who  kindled  a  fearful  war,  and  the  legacy  of  misery 
and  scandal  is  yet  unexhausted.'" 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  the  horrors  of  the  savage 
Carlist  war,  which  broke  out  forthwith  and  lasted  until  the  Convenio 
de  Vergara  in  1839.  The  rapid  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  its 
antecedents  suffices  to  show  how  Cristina,  in  order  to  make  head 
against  the  extremists,  was  perforce  obliged  to  consolidate  a  party 
composed  of  the  moderate  Royalists  and  the  Liberals,  while  the 
progress  of  events  threw  her  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  the 
latter.  The  solemn  proclamation  of  Isabel's  succession,  October 
20th,  was  accompanied  by  measures  restricting  the  oppressive 
powers  of  the  Royalist  Volunteers,  restoring  the  laws  respecting 
mayorazgos  and  other  reforms  of  the  Constitutional  period. 
That  this  process,  once  begun,  should  continue  with  accelerated 
momentum  was  inevitable,  and  also  that  it  should  sweep  aside 


»  Koska  Vayo,  III,  393-425.  » Ibidem,  p.  437, 

•  Quoted  by  Hcrvaz,  Ruiz  de  Padron,  p.  160. 
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the  poor  remnants  of  the  Inquisition.  This  was  i?o  much  a  mattt-r 
of  course  and,  in  the  comatose  condition  of  the  institution,  was  of 
importance  so  slender,  that  the  memoir  writers  and  historians  of 
the  period,  if  they  allude  to  it  at  all,  do  so  in  the  briefest  and  most 
perfunctoiy  manner.  Yet  the  profound  roots  which  it  had  struck 
in  the  national  life,  and  the  hold  which  it  had  acquired  on  popular 
veneration,  are  manifested  in  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  its 
extinction  had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  required  for  ite  consummation  a  change  in  the  ideals  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.  The  time  for  this  had  at  hist,  come,  and 
the  final  dissolution  was  accomplished  with  only  so  much  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  those  called  upon  to  decide 
were  virtually  unanimous  in  principle  and  only  different  as  to  the 
opportuneness  of  the  measure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Consejo  de  Gobiemo,  July  9, 1834,  there  was 
submitted  the  project  of  a  decree  for  the  extinction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  disposition  of  its  property.  This  wiU3  considered, 
July  11th,  when  the  majority,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico,  the  Duke  of  Bailen,  the  Marquis  of  las  Amarillas  and  Don 
Jose  Marfa  Puig,  approved  of  the  decree,  with  some  unessential 
modifications.  The  minority,  consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli  and  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Caro, 
opposed  the  article  extinguishing  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  already  extinguished,  matters  of  faith  were  treated  in 
the  episcopal  tribunals,  and  it  was  inopportune  to  call  public 
attention  to  an  affair  which  all  the  work!  regarded  as  settled, 
while  the  application  of  the  property  ought  to  l>e  suhmitttxl  to  the 
approaching  C6rte8.  At  the  next  meeting,  held  July  13th,  a 
dictaraen  was  adopted,  embodying  the  views  of  the  majority  and 
suggesting  certain  amendments,  of  no  special  moment  in  principle, 
which  were  virtually  accepted  by  the  Regency.'  No  time  was 
lost  in  making  the  final  draft,  which  was  published  July  15th. 
Tlie  preamble  recited  the  desire  of  the  Regency  to  strengthen 
the  public  credit  in  all  ways  compatible  with  justice;  that  the  late 
king  had  considered  the  imprescriptible  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
the  laws  of  the  land  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  religion ;  that 


■  Archivo  de  Alcal&.  Alinisterio  de  Estado,  Leg.  897,  n.  30;  Leg.  906,  n.  87,  88. 
— (See  Appendix.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Medinaaeli  was  alguasil  mayor  of  the 
Madrid  tribuiuU,  and  as  such  was  drawing  a  yearly  stipend  of  a  thousand  reaie*. 
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a  decree  of  January  4, 1834,  had  committed  to  the  bishops  censor- 
ship over  writings  on  religion,  morals  and  discipline;  that  the 
labors  on  the  criminal  code,  now  completed,  established  appro- 
priate penalties  for  assaults  on  religion,  and  that  the  Junta  ecU- 
nastica,  created  by  decree  of  April  22d,  was  occupied  with  ])ro- 
posing  what  was  deemed  necessary  to  this  end.  Therefore  the 
Regent,  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy,  in  so  far  as  the  Real  Patronato 
extended  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  See,  as  far  as  this 
was  necessary,  after  consulting  the  Council  of  Government  and 
the  ministers,  decreed — 

Art.  I.  The  tribunal  of  the  InquiaitioQ  is  declared  to  be  defi- 
nitely suppressed. 

Art.  II.  Its  property  is  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt. 

Art.  III.  The  one  hundred  and  one  canonries  annexed  to  the 
Inquisition  are  applied  to  the  same  object,  subject  to  the  royal 
decree  of  March  9th  last,  and  for  the  time  expressed  in  the  Apoa- 
tolic  bulls. 

Art.  IV.  The  employees  who  possess  prebends  or  obtain  sal- 
aried civil  offices  will  have  no  claim  on  the  funds  of  the  Tribunal. 

Art.  V.  The  other  employees  will  receive  from  the  sinking 
fund  the  exact  salaries  corresponding  to  the  classification  which 
they  will  establish  with  the  Junta  eclesiastica.* 

Such  was  the  brief  and  decisive  decree  which  terminated  the 
existence  of  the  institution  created  by  the  piety  of  Isabella  and 
the  fanaticism  of  Torquemada. 

There  still  remained  the  juntas  de  fe  of  the  bishops,  some,  at 
least,  of  whom  persisted  in  maintaining  them,  with  the  old  inquia- 
torial  methods,  in  spite  of  the  constitution  of  Pius  VIII  and  the 
royal  decree  of  February  6,  1830.  Their  continuance  was  incom- 
patible with  the  rapidly  increasing  anticlerical  spirit  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  and  they  were  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  July  1, 1835, 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  disregard  of  the  papal  and  royal 
utterances,  Cristina  ordered  that  they  should  cease  immediately 
wherever  they  had  been  established.  The  ordinary  episcopal 
courts  were  required  to  observe  the  law  of  the  Partidas,  the  canons 
and  the  common  law  in  all  cases  of  faith  and  others,  of  which  the 


'  See  Appendix.  The  alluaion  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  See  ia  a  pure 
nasumptiori,  seeing  that,  for  poLtical  reasons,  Isaliel  and  the  Regency  were  not 
reoognJttxi  by  the  papacy  for  maoy  years. 
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extinguished  Inquisition  had  had  cognizftnce,  conforming  their 
procedure  to  that  in  other  ecclesiastical  matters  and  admitting 
the  appeals  allowed  by  law.  Cases  of  solicitation  were  provided 
for  by  a  clause  providing  that,  where  scandal  or  offence  to  morals 
might  ensue,  a  prudent  secrecy  should  be  o!)ser\'^ed,  the  hearings  to 
be  held  with  closed  doors,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  and  his 
counsel,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  withheld.'  Thus  the  last 
trace  of  inquisitorial  procedure  was  forbidden  on  Spanish  soil. 

After  so  many  centuries  of  conscientious  intolerance,  the  lesson 
of  toleration  was  hard  to  leani.  On  August  14,  1836,  the  Molin 
de  la  Granja  forced  Cristina  to  proclaim  once  more  the  Consti- 
tution of  1812,  with  its  prohibition  of  any  n*ligion  save  Roman 
Catholicism.  This  in.striuncnt,  with  all  its  crudities,  was  soon 
foimd  to  be  unworkable,  and  the  Constitution  of  1837  marked  an 
advance,  in  its  simple  declaration  that  the  State  obligated  itself 
to  maintain  the  cult  and  ministers  of  the  Cathf)lic  religion,  which 
was  that  of  Spaniards.  Then  came  a  reaction  and,  when  the 
Constitution  was  revised  in  1845,  the  principle  of  intolerance  was 
reaffirmed.  The  European  dibiurbances  of  1S48  strengthened 
this  spirit  in  the  C'hurch,  and  it  found  expression  in  the  penal  code 
of  1851,  of  which  Articles,  12S,  129,  130  and  131  inflict  imprison- 
ment and  exile  for  any  attempt  to  change  the  religion  of  Spain, 
for  ])ublic  worship  in  other  fiiiths,  for  apostatizing  from  Catholi- 
cism, or  for  publishing  doctrines  in  opposition  to  it.'  The  Spanish 
bishops  were  even  encouragetl  tn  call  for  the  revival  of  the  Inqui- 
sition under  their  management,  but  this  would  have  been  super- 
fluous.' That  the  law  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  repression  of 
Protestant  propaganda  was  shown,  in  1855  by  the  long  imprison- 
ment and  exile  of  FrancLsco  Ruet  at  Barcelona.  It  is  true  that  in 
1856,  during  the  brief  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power,  a  Constitu- 
tion on  a  more  tolerant  basis  was  framed,  liut  a  speedy  reaction 
prevented  this  from  going  into  effect,  and  the  instrument  of  1845 
remained  in  force  until  the  revolution  of  1868.  Ruet's  cliief 
di.sciple  was  Manuel  Matamoros,  who  made  numerous  converts 
in  Malaga,  Granada  and  Seville,  but,  in  1860,  prosecution  caused 
him  to  fly  to  Barcelona,  where  he  was  thrown  in  gaol  and  taken 


*  Cutillo  y  Ayensa,  Negociaciones  cnn  Roma,  I,  Append,  p.  156  (Madrid,  1859). 
'  Antequera,  Hbtorfa  de  la  I.«gialacion  espafiola,  p.  419  (Madrid,  1884). 

*  Soler,  Un  Milagro  y  una  Mentira,  p.  5  (Valencia,  1858). 
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back  to  Granada.  Some  twenty  more  were  arrested,  among 
whom  were  his  two  principal  fuds  Jos6  Alhama  and  Trigo.  Mata- 
moios  and  Alhama  were  condemned  to  eight  years  of  presidio  and 
Trigo  to  four,  while  similar  sentences  were  pronounced  in  Seville  on 
Tomas  Bordallo  and  Di^o  Mesa  SantaeUo.  The  affair  made  a 
sensation  throughout  Europe;  the  Evangelical  Alliance  bestirred 
itself  and  a  deputation  representing  nearly  every  nation  assembled 
in  Madrid  to  intercede  for  the  convicts.  The  pressure  was  so 
great  that,  on  May  20,  1862,  the  sentence  rendered  three  weeks 
b^ore  was  commuted  to  nine  years'  of  exile,  which  enabled  the 
Evangelicals,  from  the  safe  refuge  of  Gibraltar,  to  maintain  rela* 
tions  with  their  secret  converts.*  That  under  this  reaction  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Inquisition  was  seriously  considered,  may  be 
assumed  from  the  publication,  in  1859,  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  speech  of  Ostolaza,  in  the  C6rtes  of  O&diz,  in  favor  of  t^e 
biquisition,  and  those  of  Mufioz  Torrero  and  Toreno  against  it, 
with  the  manifesto  of  the  C6rtes,  thus  contributing  to  the  debate, 
under  the  guise  of  impartiality,  the  weight  of  argimaent  against 
the  Holy  Office*. 

When  came  the  revolution  of  1868,  the  Constituent  C6ite8, 
after  a  vigorous  debate,  affirmed,  May  8,  1869,  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  by  the  decisive  vote  of  163  to  40.  In  the  new 
Constitution,  proclaimed  June  6th,  the  free  exercise,  public  and 
private,  of  faiths  other  than  Catholicism  was  guaranteed  both  to 
foreigners  and  Spaniards.*  Under  this  the  Cddigo  penal  refor- 
mado,  which  is  still  in  force,  provides  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  any  interference  with  religious  belief,  whether  by 
constraint  to  acts  of  worship  or  impeding  those  of  the  individual's 
chosen  faith.*  Finally,  in  1876,  still  another  Constitution,  which 
has  endured  to  the  present  time,  after  declaring  Roman  Catholi- 
cism to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  prohibits  the  molestation  of 
any  one  for  religious  opinion  or  for  the  exercise  of  his  cult,  m  so 
far  as  Christian  morals  are  respected,  but  it  does  not  permit 
public  ceremonies  other  than  those  of  the  State  religion.' 


•  Men6a;dez  y  Pelayo,  III,  682-3,  886.— Hermann  Dalton,  Die  evangeUsohe 
Bewegung  in  Spanien,  pp  40-5  (Wiesbaden,  1872). 

'  A.  Luque  y  Vicens,  La  Inquisicion,  su  Pro  y  su  Contra,  Segunda  Edidon, 
Madrid,  1859. 

•  Paredes,  Curao  de  Derecho  polftico,  p.  720  (Madrid,  1883). 

•  Nox-fsimo  C6digo  penal,  arts.  236-41  (Valencia,  1872,  pp.  126-7). 

•  Paredes,  op  cit.,  p.  666. 
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This  summary  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the  progress  of  toleration, 
mnce  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition,  is  not  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject, for  it  teaches  two  lessons.  One  is  that  the  main  assaults 
on  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Spain,  its  members  and  its  tempo- 
ralities, were  committed  before  toleration  was  extended  to  the 
heretic,  for  the  secularization  of  church  property,  the  abrogation 
of  tithes  and  first  fruits  and  the  suppression  of  the  regular  Orders 
were  chiefly  effected  by  measures  adopted  between  1835  and 
1856.  The  other  is  thai  the  slender  resiilts  of  Protestant  prop- 
agandism,  from  the  days  of  Geoige  Borrow  to  those  of  Pastor 
Fliedner,  show  how  little  Catholicism  has  to  fear  from  such  efforts 
among  a  people  who,  if  they  abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
are  much  more  apt  to  %ek  refuge  in  negation  of  relifpon  than  in 
heresy.  Together  they  demonstrate  that  the  terrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition were  superfluous,  and  that  the  injuries  which  it  inflicted 
on  Spain  were  not  compensated  by  any  corresponding  benefits, 
even  from  the  stand-point  of  the  CSiurch. 
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No  modem  European  nation  has  endured  such  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  evil  fortune  as  the  Spanish.  From  the  virtual  anarchy 
of  the  Casttlian  kingdoms  under  Juan  II  and  Enrique  IV^,  the 
resolute  wills  of  Ferduiand  and  Isabella  evoked  order  and,  by 
the  union  with  Aragon,  the  conquest  of  Granada,  Naples  and 
Navarre  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Mew  World,  they  left  Spain  in 
a  most  commanding  position.  When,  under  Charles  V,  to  this 
were  adde<l  the  Netherlands,  the  Austrian  possessions,  Milan  and 
the  headship  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
was  secured,  and  the  prospect  of  attaining  the  universal  monarchy 
seemed  sufficiently  possible  to  arouse  the  fears  of  Europe.  The 
loss  of  the  Empire  and  of  Austria,  awarded  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  inheri- 
tance of  Philip  11,  by  rendering  it  less  cumbrous  and  unwieldy, 
while  the  acquisition  of  Portugal  unified  tlie  Peninsula  and  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  Indies  promised  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources for  the  extension  of  his  power.  Yet  tliis  power,  so  colossal 
in  outward  seeming,  was  already  becoming  a  mere  shell,  covering 
emptiness  and  poverty,  for  its  ruleis  had  exhausted  the  nation 
in  enterprises  beyond  its  strcngtli  and  foreign  to  its  interests. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  its  downward  progress  was 
rapid  until,  at  the  death  of  Carlos  II,  in  1700,  it  had  reached  a 
depth  of  misery  and  helplessness  in  which  it  might  almost  despair 
of  recuperation.  Yet  its  efforts,  in  the  War  of  Succession,  showed 
that  it  still  possessed  a  virile  nationahty ;  its  decadence  was  arrested, 
and  a  slow  upward  progress  was  begmi,  accelerated  under  the 
enlightened  rule  of  Carlos  III,  until,  at  his  death  in  1788,  it  had  so 
far  regained  its  position  that,  if  not  yet  a  power  of  the  first  rank, 
it  might  not  imhopefully  look  forward  to  attaining  that  position. 
Then  followed  the  weak  and  disastrous  reign  of  Carlos  IV,  under 
the  guidance  of  Godoy,  when  impotence  invited  the  intru.sion  of 
Napoleon,  resulting  in  the  manifestation  of  national  energ)',  which 
surprised  the  world  in  the  heroic  War  of  Liberation.     After  the 
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Restoration  in  1814,  the  land  was,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  scene  of  almost  unintermittent  caiiHict  between  antagonistic 
forces,  resulting  in  the  apathy  of  pxhaustion  after  attaining  the 
form  of  dpmocratic  cnnatitutioiud  iiionarcliy.  Yet  we  arc  told  that 
absolute  monan-liy  hjis  niprcly  bt>on  replaced  by  al)snlute  Caci- 
qtdsmo  or,  in  American  parlance,  the  rule  of  the  political  "boss."' 
Government,  it  seems,  is  exploited  purely  for  the  private  interest 
of  the  office-holding  class  and  the  strength  of  the  nation  has  been 
wasted,  its  development  has  been  neglected,  until  the  uiiexpetted 
feeblene^  revealed  in  the  war  of  1898  led  earnest  patriots  to  declare 
that,  if  the  existing  nsaladiuinistration  were  to  eontmue,  it  would 
be  lietter  to  seek  shelter  under  England  or  France,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  history  of  Spain  as  an  indepemlent  nation.*  This  shock 
to  the  national  consciousness,  and  the  skilful  and  vigorous  agitation 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  bear  promise  of  resvdts  in  the  political  as 
well  as  in  the  niat<'rial  iind  industrial  development  of  the  land, 
and  we  may  reasonably  hop«^  that  a  nation,  which  has  suffered  so 
much  with  fortitude,  is  entering  upon  a  new  career  that  may  make 
amends  for  the  miseries  of  the  past,  — v 

Vicissitudes  such  as  these  have  their  causes,  and  we  cannot  / 
conclude  this  long  history  of  the  Inquisition  without  inquiring 
what  share  it  and  the  spirit,  which  at  once  created  and  was  stimu- 
lated by  it,  contributed  to  the  misfortunes  endured,  with  few  inter- 
missions, by  the  Spanish  people  since  its  organization.  These 
causes  are  numerous,  many  of  them  not  directly  connected  with 
our  subject,  but  yet  to  be  enumerated  in  order  that  undue  impor- 
(__  tance  may  not  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  i 

To  begin  with,  the  Spanish  monarchy  developed  into  a  pure 
despotism,  based  on  the  maxim  of  the  Institutes — quotl  principi 
placuit  legis  habet  mgorem — the  prince's  pleasure  has  the  force  of 
law  J,  All  legislative  and  executive  functions  were  concentrated 


'  S«e  the  very  interesting  collection  of  papers  publislicd  by  the  Ateneo  Citn- 
liflco  y  Literario  of  Madrid  under  the  title  Oligarquia  y  Cariquismo  coma  la  forma 
actual  de  Gobiemo  en  Espatla;  urgencia  y  modo  de  cambiarla  (Madrid,  1903). 

This  Caciquism  is  described  as  "  a  despotism  a  hundred  times  worse  than  that 
of  the  absolute  kings"  (p.  33). 

•  Re<»nBtitucton  y  Europeizacion  de  Eapafia,  pp.  113,  123,  289  (Madrid,  1900). 
^Ricardo  Macfaa  Picavea,  El  Problema  nacional,  p.  304  (Madrid,  1899). 

Another  eloquent  expo.«rition  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  public  affairs  in  Spain 
ia  Doctor  Madrazo's  El  Pu^lo  espaflol  ha  muertof  (Sontander,  1903). 
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in  the  cro\^n;  the  king  issued  laws,  levied  taxes,  raised  troops, 
declared  war,  made  peace  at  his  will,  and  the  execution  of  the, 
Justicia  Lanuza,  in  1591,  w-ithout  a  trial,  shows  that  the  Uvea  of 
his  subjects  were  at  his  disposal  It  was  the  same  with  their 
liberties,  as  illustrated  by  the  imprisonment,  without  a  hearing, 
of  ministers  like  Cabarrus,  Floridablanca,  Jovellanos  and  Urquijo. 
For  awhile  the  ancient  fueros  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of 
Aragon  served  as  some  restraint  in  those  territories,  but  Phihp  V, 
in  1707  and  1714,  took  advantage  of  the  War  of  Succession  to 
declare  them  forfeited.  Under  such  concentration  of  authority,  the 
fate  of  the  ;iation  depended  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
monarch.V  Charles  V  had  unquestioned  abiUty,  but  his  ambitious 
enterprises,  while  flattering  to  the  national  vanity,  not  only  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  Spain,  in  quarrels  foreign  to  its  interests, 
but  crippled  its  prosperity  by  the  reckless  devices  employed  to^ 
supply  his  needs.  vWiilip  II  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents, 
irresolute  and  procrastinating  to  that  degree  that  the  Venetian 
envoy  Vendramino,  in  1595,  declared  that  what  would  coat 
another  prince  ten  ducats  cost  him  a  hundred,  in  consequence  of 
liis  dilatorinesB.'  His  enormous  and  disjointed  empire  was  too 
much  for  his  narrow  intelligence,  and  his  vast  expenditures  in 
defence  of  Latin  Christianity  consumed  all  his  re8f)urces  and  kept 
him  in  perpetual  financial  straits.  At  his  death,  in  159S,  he  had 
nothing  to  show  for  the  ruin  of  his  country  but  the  gloomy  pile 
of  the  Escorial  and  the  acquiation  of  Portugal.  Holland  was 
hopelessly  lost;  his  rival,  Henry  IV,  was  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  a  reunited  France,  and  the  papacy  was  alienated.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  land  is  depicted  in  the  despairing  com- 
plaints of  the  C^)rtes  of  1594 — ^"The  truth,  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, is  that  the  kingdom  is  totally  exhausted.  Scarce  any  rn^A 
has  money  or  credit,  and  those  who  have  it  do  not  employ  it  in 
trade  or  for  profit,  but  hoard  it  to  Uve  as  sparingly  as  possible,  in 
liope  that  it  may  last  them  to  the  end.  Thus  comes  the  universal 
poverty  of  all  classes ....  There  is  not  a  city  or  a  town  but  has 
lost  largely  in  population,  as  is  seen  by  the  multitude  of  closed 
and  empty  houses,  and  the  fall  in  the  rents  of  the  few  that  are 
inhabited."' 
,  With  Philip  III  we  commence  the  long  line  of  favorites  who 


'  Reliizioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  403. 

>  Clemencin,  Elogio  de  U  Reioa  Isabel,  p.  302  (Madrid,  1821). 
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dominated  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Well  meaning, 
but  weak,  and  incapable,  he  left  ever>^hing  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 
under  whose  gmdance  a  reckless  course  of  prodigality  was  followed 
as  though  the  only  trouble  was  to  get  rid  of  surplus  revenues. 
Charles  \'  had  cast  aside  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  old  Castilian 
court  for  the  stately  magnificence  of  tlie  Burguruiimi  household; 
his  successors  followed  his  example,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Cortes,  but  where  Philip  II  spent  on  it  four  hiuidred  thousand 
ducats  a  year,  Philip  111  lavished  a  million  and  three  hundred 
thousand,  while  he  was  begging  money  of  his  nobles  and  prelates 
and  seeking  to  seize  all  tlie  plat«  in  the  kingdom  in  order  to  coin 
it.  He  was  not  alone  m  tliis,  for  t!ie  nobility  and  gentry  were 
consumed  with  usury  and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  owing  to  their 
extravagance.  The  Venetian  envoy  Contarini,  in  1605  describes 
the  land  as  overspreatl  with  poverty  and  general  discontent  and 
all  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  corrupt  and  vicious  government, 
under  an  indolent  king  and  a  rapacious  and  incapable  minister. 
The  worst  war,  he  concludes,  that  could  be  made  on  Spain  was  to 
allow  it  to  consume  itself  in  peace  under  misgovemment,  while  to 
attack  it  would  be  to  arouse  the  dogged  determination  of  the 
people.  The  reports  of  the  ^ucchese  envoys  tell  the  same  story.' 
Such  was  the  condition  when  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  robbed 
the  land  of  its  most  productive  class.        , 

Matters  grew  worse  when  Philip  iV'ascended  the  throne,  in 
1621.  Good-natured,  affable,  indolent  and  pleasure-loving,  his 
thirty-one  unacknowledged  natural  children,  besides  the  acknow- 
ledged one — the  second  Don  John  of  Austria — serve  to  explain 
why  he  abandoned  the  cares  of  state  to  his  favorite,  the  Count- 
Duke  Olivares,  after  whose  fall  in  1643  his  nephew,  Don  Luis  de 
Haro,  succeeded  to  the  post.  The  official  historiographer  describes 
Spain,  at  his  accession,  as  being  in  extremity,  and  the  people 
crushed  under  their  burdens;  everything  was  in  disorder,  and 
the  condition  of  the  nation  so  weakened  that  it  could  only  be 
deplored  and  not  aniended.  Yet  Philip's  first  act  was  to  break 
the  truce  with  Holland  and,  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  long 
reign,  he  was  involved  in  almost  continual  war.  He  called 
together  the  C6rtes  and  asked  for  supplies  to  which  they  replied 
by  petitioning  him  to  try  to  stop  the  general  depopulation  and 


* 


'  Cabrera,  Relacionen,  passim;  Append,  pp.  582-3. — Relazioni  di  Ambasciadori 
Lucchesi,  pp.  29,  31  (Lucca,  1903). 
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find  occupation  for  the  people,  vsho  were  wandering  with  their 
families  over  the  country  in  vain  search  for  work.'  Yet  Philip, 
engrossed  with  his  plebeian  amours  and  the  pleasures  of  his  court, 
continued  his  wars  and  his  extravagance,  without  giving  thought 
to  the  misery  of  his  people  whom  he  was  crushing  with  ever  new 
exactions.  The  courtly  festivities  were  conducted  with  a  mag- 
nificence till  then  unexampled;  the  carnival  festival  of  1637  was 
officially  admitt^'d  to  cost  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  and  was 
popularly  estimated  at  half  a  million.*  In  1658  the  Venetian 
envoy  reports  his  giving  to  the  son  of  Don  Luis  de  Haro  fifty 
thousand  pesos  for  skilfully  arranging  a  ballet  for  the  ladies  of 
the  court.  Every  buU-fight  cost  him  sixty  thousand  reales,  and 
the  celebration  at  the  birth  of  Prince  Prosper  (who  speedily  died) 
involved  an  expenditure  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pesos.  All 
this,  as  the  envoy  renfiarks,  was  extracted  from  the  blood  of  the 
miserable  people,  who  were  poorer  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else. 
The  immense  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  absorbed  by  the 
rapacity  of  tlie  ministers  or  were  dlsaipated  by  the  profuseness  of 
the  king.* 

In  1665,  Carlos  II,  then  but  four  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  his 
father,  under  the  regency  of  the  Queen-dowager  Maria  Ana  of 
Austria.  We  have  seen  how  she  abandoned  affairs  to  her  con- 
fessor, the  Jesuit  Nithard,  and  when  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
efforts  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1669,  she  replaced  him  with 
the  worthless  favorite  Fernando  de  \'alenzuela.  Again  Don  John 
was  called  in;  Valenzucla  was  exiled  to  the  Philippines  and  Don 
John  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  His  limited  abilities 
were  unequal  to  the  task;  he  was  driven  from  power  and  died  soon 
afterwards  in  1679.  Carlos  had  been  declared  of  age  in  1675; 
he  was  utterly  incapable  and,  though  he  can  scarce  be  said  to  have 
had  favorites,  under  such  ministers  as  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli  and 
the  Count  of  Oropesa,  Spain  sank  deeper  in  misery  and  degradation 
until  Iiis  death  in  1700.  The  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  without  money,  without  industry,  without  means  of 
defence  to  resist  the  Jiggressive  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  or  to  defend 
the  colonies  from  the  ravages  of  buccaneers.  The  population  is 
said  to  have  shrunk  to  5,000,000;  in  1586  it  had  been  estimated 


■ 


'  Cespedes  y  Meneaea,  Don  Felipe  Quarto,  Lib.  «,  cap.  i,  x. 

»  A.  Rodrfguez  Villa,  La  Corte  y  Monarqufa  de  Esp&fia,  p.  110  (Madrid,  1886). 

*  ZaDotomato,  Rel&zione  della  Corte  de  Espafia,  pp.  76-S2  (Cosmopoli,  1672). 
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at  8,000,000  by  the  Venetian  envoy  Gradenigo.'  Such  was  the 
result  of  two  centuries  of  absolute  government,  under  monarclis 
not  wilfully  evil,  who  merely  reigned  according  to  the  light  vouch- 
safed them. 

Yet  it  was  not  so  much  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  or  the 
perpetual  wars  of  the  Hapsburgs,  or  the  emigration  to  the  colonies, 
that  reduced  the  population  and  the  power  of  Spain,  The  land 
could  have  endured  all  these  if  its  rich  resources  and  vast  oppor- 
tunities had  been  wisely  developed.  Lying  between  two  seas  and 
holding  Sicily  and  Naples,  it  commanded  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean;  with  its  wealthy  colonies,  the  source  of  the  precious 
metals  which  revolutionized  the  finances  of  Europe  and  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  most  profitaljle  commerce  that  the  world  had 
seen,  it  was  invited  to  become  the  greatest  of  maritime  states,  with 
a  navy  and  a  mercantile  marine  beyond  rivalry,  dominating  the 
seas  as  the  Catalans  had  dominated  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  was  largely  secured  from 
hostile  aggression  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  could  work  out  its  destinies 
with  little  to  fear  from  external  enemies.  It  is  true  that  nmch  of 
its  surface  is  niountainous,  and  that  large  di.stricts  suffer  from 
insufficient  precipitation,  but  the  Moors  had  aiiown  what  wonders 
could  be  wrought  by  irrigation,  and  how,  by  patient  labor,  even 
mountain  sides  could  be  made  to  yield  their  increase.  No  land 
could  boast  a  greater  variety  of  agricultural  products,  including 
those  of  semi-tropical  and  temperate  zones  which,  combined  with 
mineral  wealth,  should  have  rendered  it  self-supporting.  All 
that  was  needed  was  steady  and  intoUigent  industry,  fostered  by 
wise  legislation,  encouraging  production  and  commerce,  and  enab- 
ling every  man  to  work  out  his  own  career  with  as  few  artificial 
impediments  as  possible,  and  Spain  might  be  today  what  she  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century^  the  leader  among  civihzed  nations. 

This  was  not  to  be.  The  fatal  gift  of  the  Burgmidian  inheritance 
distracted  the  attention  of  her  rulers  from  the  true  arena  of  her 
expansion  in  Africa  and  on  the  ocean,  to  distant  enterprises  wholly 
foreign  to  her  true  interests,  while  the  mideviating  determination 
to  enforce  unity  of  faith  at  home,  and  to  combat  heresy  elsewhere, 
led  her  to  drive  out  her  most  useful  population,  and  involved  her 
in  ruinous  expenditures  abroad.  To  extort  the  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  poUcy,  industry  was  strangled  with  the  most 


Relasioni  Venetc,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  390. 
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burdensome  and  complicated  system  of  taxation  that  human 
folly  could  devise,  the  weight  of  which  fell  almost  exclusively  on 
the  oppressed  producing  classes,  who  were  least  able  to  endure  it, 
while  the  nobles  and  gentry  and  clergy,  who  held  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  Spanish  wealth,  were  exempt.*  ^As  taxation  was  vir- 
tually at  the  discretion  of  the  monarch,  imposts  were  added  as 
the  exigencies  of  extravagance  demanded,  usually  with  little 
thought  as  to  their  consequences,  until  the  taxpayer  was  entangled 
in  a  network  which  crippled  him  at  every  step/7This  moreover 
was  accompanied  with  regulations  to  prevenr^asions,  and  to 
protect  the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  deadly  influ^ice  of  the  anomalous  and  incongruous 
accumulation  of  exactions. 

All  this  fell  with  peculiar  weight  on  agriculture  and  on  the 
Idhradorea  or  peasants,  on  whom  ultimately  the  support  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  depended.  When,  in  1619,  the  Royal  Council, 
in  obedience  to  the  conmiands  of  PhiUp  III,  presented  an  elaborate 
consulta  on  the  causes  of  depopulation,  it  commenced  by  ascribing 
this  to  the  grinding  and  insupportable  taxation  of  the  producing 
taxables,  and  the  exemption  of  the  consuming  classes— ^he  mules 
and  cart  of  the  peasant  were  seized  for  taxes,  he  was  driven  from 
the  land  and  hid  himself  in  the  large  cities,  or  sought  a  livelihood 
abroad.'  The  warning  was  unheeded  and,  ten  years  later.  Fray 
Benito  de  Penalosa  y  Mondragon,  while  enthusiastically  extolling 
the  power  and  wealth  of  Spain,  describes  the  condition  of  the 
labradores  as  the  poorest,  most  completely  miserable  and  depressed 
of  all,  as  though  all  the  other  classes  had  combined  and  conspired 


'  The  C6rtes  of  1570  complained  of  the  sale  of  hidoLguiaa,  which  were  bought 
by  the  richer  taxpayers,  whose  burden  was  thus  thrown  on  the  poor  and  miser- 
able. To  this  Philip  II  replied  that  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  it,  but  that 
more  consideration  would  be  shown  in  future. — C6rtes  de  Cordova  del  afio  de 
setenta,  fol.  5  (AlcaU,  1575). 

By  the  censuses  of  1768  and  1787  the  exempt  classes  were— 

1768.  1787. 

Hidalgos 722,794  480,589 

Qergy 183,965  161,973 

906,759  632,562 

Floridablanca  felicitated  himself  on  the  reduction  thus  shown  in  the  exemp- 
tions, resulting  from  greater  strictness  in  admitting  claims,  while  the  population 
had  increased  from  9,309,804  to  10,409,879.— Censo  espafiol  en  el  afio  de  1787. 
«  DAvila,  Vida  de  Felipe  III,  p,  216. 
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to  ruin  and  destroy  them.  Their  cabins  and  huts  of  mud  walls 
are  decaying  and  criunbling,  they  possess  some  badly  cultivated 
lands  and  lean  cattle,  always  hungry  for  lack  of  the  common 
pasture,  and  they  are  burdened  wnth  tributes,  mortgagps,  taxes, 
censos  and  many  impositions,  demands  and  alnisgivnngs  that 
cannot  be  escaped.  In  place  of  wondering  at  tlie  depopulation 
of  villages  and  farms,  the  wonder  is  that  any  remain.  Probably 
most  of  tho-se  who  go  to  the  Colonies  are  labradorcs  and  they  also 
flftck  to  the  cities,  engaging  in  all  kinds  of  service.' 

(The  i)rocess  went  on  without  interruption.  A  century  later  an 
experienced  financial  official  tells  the  sjime  story,  in  a  repcirt  to 
Philip  V.  The  burden  of  taxation  fell  upon  the  poor;  all  that  was 
ujipaid  was  added  to  the  levy  of  the  succeeding  year;  a  horde  of 
blood-suckers  lived  by  selling  out  delinquents,  when  the  costs 
amounted  to  more  than  the  taxas.  Consecjuently  the  poor  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  property  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  or  to  let  it  be  seized  anil  sold,  thus  becoming  beggars 
and  tramps,  and  every  year  saw  their  numbers  increase.]  The 
peasant,  moreover,  was  subjeft  to  special  and  ruinous  restrictions. 
The  tassa  or  price  of  his  grain  was  officially  determined  every  ye^r, 
at  a  maxiniura  above  which  he  was  forbidden  to  sell  it ;  moreover 
it  could  not  be  exported,  nor  could  it  bo  transported  by  sea  from 
one  province  to  another  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  prohibition. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  if  the  harvest  was  deficient,  grain  was 
secreted  and  held  at  exorbitart  prices  and  this  infraction  of  the 
law  was  winked  at  under  necessity.  The  sufferer  was  the  peasant, 
who  had  not  the  means  of  storing  his  grain  but  had  to  sell  it  to  the 
wealthy  who  could  withhold  it,  and  thus,  whether  the  harvests  were 
abundant  or  scanty  he  fared  ill.  Thus  production  was  discouraged 
and  diminishing;  the  producer  realized  little,  wlule  the  consumer 
paid  extravagantly,  checking  both  production  and  consumption. 
Lands  were  left  uncultivated  and  labor  was  unemployed;  every- 
thing moved  in  a  vicious  circle,  aiid  the  evil  was  constantly  grow- 
ing. Trade  was  similarly  strangled.  I  The  alcavala  of  10  per  cent, 
and  the  cientos  of  4  per  cent,  were  levied  on  every  transaction, 
no  matter  how  often  an  article  changed  hands.  Manufactures, 
under  this  system,  had  almost  disappeared.  Spaniards  were 
forced  to  sell  their  raw  products  to  foreigners  at  low  prices,  for 


*  Libra  Ae  liia  Cmeu  Excelenclas  del  Espafiol  que  de«pueblan  6.  E^pafiA,  (oL 
163,  170  (PamploDA,  1620). 
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tikeze  woe  no  other  buyers,  and  to  purcliase  them  back  in  their 
fffljt^wA  state  at  the  adlera^  prices.  The  heavy  tariff  increased 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  while  innumeraUe  smug^ers  enabled 
the  importers  to  realize  the  benefit  oi  the  duties.  Hie  forngner, 
moreover,  sectued  all  the  piedous  metals  cS.  the  Indies,  for  all 
exports  thither  were  of  forogn  goods,  with  idiich  Spaniards  could 
not  compete,  owing  to  the  excesove  imposts  and  tributes,  ^riiich 
doubled  the  price  of  everything  to  the  otHisumo'.  Yet  of  the 
product  oi  these  crushing  burdens  but  little  reached  the  treasury, 
owipg  to  the  system  of  collection,  smuggling,  and  frauds.^ 

[The  disabilities  thus  imposed  on  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade 
were  greaHy  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  means  of  intercom- 
munication, and  it  b  symptomatic  of  Spanish  policy  that  the 
eneipes  of  the  rulers  were  concentrated  on  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  foreign  wars  and  court  festivities  to  the  exclusion  of  care 
for  internal  developmeiit?\  It  is  true  that,  under  Charies  V  and 
Philip  II,  considerable  ^oit  was  spent  on  the  water-ways;  the 
Canal  Imperial  de  Aragon  was  built  along  the  Ebro,  as  well  as 
tiie  smaller  canals  of  Jarama  and  Manzanares,  and  there  were 
improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadalquivir, 
but  these  ceased  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  roads  which, 
for  the  most  part  were  mere  caminos  de  herradura,  or  mule-tracks. 
Even  as  late  as  1795,  Jovellanoa  tells  us  that  there  was  no  com- 
munication by  wagon  between  the  contiguous  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Asturiaa,  so  that  the  wines  and  wheat  of  Ca^ile  could  not  bear 
the  expense  of  mule  carriage  to  the  seaboard.  In  1761  Carlos  III 
undertook  to  construct  highways  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia,  Valen- 
cia, Catalonia,  Galicia,  Old  Castile,  Asturias,  Murcia  and  Extre- 
madura,  but  in  1795  none  of  them  had  reached  half-way,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  interprovincial  wagon-roads,  to  enable  the 


•  Representacion  a]  Rey  D.  Felipe  V  dirigida  al  mas  eeguro  aumento  del  Real 
Erario.  Hecha  por  D.  Miguel  de  Zavala  y  Aufion,  pp.  7-35,  74-97  (Madrid,  1732). 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  none  of  the  descriptions  of  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  peasantry  is  any  allusion  made  to  what  perhaps  was  the  most  grievous 
of  all,  both  in  amount  and  method  of  collection — the  tithe  by  which  the  enormous 
church  e-stablishment  was  supported.  This  was  wholly  beyond  control  by  the 
secular  power  and  was  therefore  left  out  of  consideration. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Sebastian  de  Mifiano,  in  his  CarUu  del  Pobrecito  Holgazan,  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  burdens  of  the  peasant — the  first  fruits, 
the  tithes  and  the  obligatory  "almsgiving"  to  all  the  neighboring  convents. — 
Ocboa,  Epistolario  espafiol,  II,  616. 
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miserable  peasant  to  get  from  village  to  village,  or  from  market  to 
market,  save  at  the  cost  of  exhausting  his  cattle  and  at  the  risk  of 
losing  everything  in  a  mudhole.' 

(^lother  intolerable  burden  on  agriculture  was  the  Mesta,  or 
combination  of  owners  of  the  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
wintered  in  the  lowlands  and  sumnieretl  in  the  mountains. 
Through  privileges  dating  from  tlie  fourteenth  century  and 
gradually  increased,  the  provinces,  through  which  the  trashu- 
mantes  or  migratory  flocks  piisaed,  were  subjected  to  serious 
disabilities.  Pasturage  could  not  be  broken  up  for  cultivation, 
its  rental  was  fixed  by  an  luudterable  lassa,  and  a  mestefw  tenant 
could  not  be  evicted.  All  enclosures  were  forbidden  in  order  that 
the  flocks  when  migrating  might  feed  without  payment  on  the 
stubble  in  the  autunm  and  on  the  fallow  lantl  in  the  spring,  al- 
tliough  this  i^rivilege  was  somewhat  curtniUxl  in  1788  by  permitting 
the  enclosure  of  orchards,  vineyards  and  plantations.  Thus  the 
husbandman  was  deprived  of  control  over  his  property  and  the 
raising  of  horses  and  of  stationary  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep — 
vastly  more  important  than  the  trashumanles — was  effectually 
discouraged  within  the  range  of  the  Me.staJ  Equally  short-sighted 
were  the  forestry  laws,  designed  to  foster  the  production  of  lumber, 
which  was  greatly  needed  both  for  building  and  shipping.  The 
owner  was  obliged  to  get  and  pay  for  a  permit  before  he  could 
fell  a  tree,  to  obey  fixed  iniles  as  to  i)runing,  to  sell  against  his  will 
and  at  a  fixed  price,  to  admit  inspections  and  official  visits,  and 
to  answer  for  the  condition  and  number  of  his  trees — thus  opening 
the  door  to  unlimited  extortion.  In  short,  the  freedom  of  action 
through  which  men  seek  their  interests,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare,  was  destroyed  by  the  paternalism  of  an 
absolute  government,  which  blindly  hampered  all  improvement 
and  checked  all  individual  initiative  and  ambition.' 


'  Jovpllanos,  Infonme  en  el  Expedlente  de  Ley  AgTaria  (Obras,  VII,  1G5-8), 

Tlie  trouble  still  exists.  In  189S  the  CImmber  of  Agriculture  of  I'pjier  Aragon 
states  that  uotwithstanding;  large  subventions  to  railroads  and  highways  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  is  as  isolated  as  ever,  «ind  it  urges  the  expenditure 
of  400  or  500  millions  ol  pe.s(;ta.s  to  convert  250,000  kilometres  of  mule-track 
into  cheap  wagon  roads. — Reconstitucion  de  Espafla,  pp.  24,  89. 

'  (Yjrtos  de  Leon  y  de  Castilla,  II,  314. — Jovellanos,  Infonne,  pp.  48-^'M). 

The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Mesta  wen?  largely  curtailed  by  the  C6rtes  of 
C&diz,  hut  were  promptly  restored  by  Fernando  VII,  in  a  decree  of  October  2, 
1514  (Coleccion  de  CiSdulas  etc.,  p.  170). 
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This  explains  the  despohladoft  and  baldioa — the  depopulated 
villages  and  uncultivated  lands — which  were  the  despair  of  the  i 
statesmen    who   discussed   the   possible   regeneration   of   Spain.' 
According  to  Zavala,  in  the  circumscription  of  Badajoz  alone, 
the  baldios  amounted  to  over  tliree  hundred  square  loaguejs,  mostly  j 
good  farm  land,  in  which  the  remains  of  buildings  could  be  traced^ , 
but  then  grown  up  in  copses  and  thickets,  affording   refuge  to] 
wolves,  smugglers  and  robbers.     In  Andalusia,  Jovellanos  tellal 
us  that  these  baldfos  were  immense ;  they  were  less  in  Extremadura,  j 
La  Mancha  and  the  two  Castiles,  while,  in  the  northern  provinces^  I 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Portugal,  the  population  was  denser  and  the 
baldfos  leas  frequent  and  of  inferior  quality.'    We  have  seen  the 
attempt  made  by  Carlos  III  to  reclaim  these  districts  with  the 
7u/ei»os  poblaciones,  and  how  the  promising  experiment  was  checked 
by  the  Inquisition. 

^^8  though  these  blind  and  irrational  policies  were  insufficient 
to  destroy  prosperity,  an  equally  efficient  factor  was  devised  in , 
tampering  with  the  coinages  This  began  tentatively  in  1566  by 
Philip  II,  in  diminishing  the  alloy  of  silver  in  the  vellon  or  copper 
coinage.  In  1602,  Pliilip  III,  in  his  financial  distress,  was  bolder 
and  resolutely  issuetl  a  pure  copper  coinage  with  a  fictitious  value 
of  seven  to  two,  calling  forth  the  protest,  of  Padre  Mariana  which 
cost  him  his  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition.  In  1605  the  Lucchese 
envoy  informs  us  that  the  treasurj'  had  already  reaped  a  profit 
of  25,000,000  ducats  by  this  fiat  money,  of  which  the  marc  cost 
80  maravedfs  and  had  a  forced  ciroulalion  of  280.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  violent  measures  continued  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  alternate  expansion  and  contraction. 
Thus,  in  1642  the  fictitious  legal-tender  value  was  suddenly  reduced 
to  one-sixth,  followed  in  1643  by  raising  it  fourfold,  and  in  1651 
by  mcreasing  it  still  further.  In  1652  an  attempt  was  made  to 
demonetize  the  vellon,  June  25th,  which  was  abandoned  November 
14th.  In  1659  the  vellon  grueso  was  reduced  in  value  one-half  and, 
in  1660  it  was  trebled.  Attempts  were  made  to  regulate  prices  by 
decrees  of  maxima  and  to  prevent  or  define  the  uievitable  premium 
on  gold  and  silver,  but  the  unwritten  laws  of  trade  were  impera*-  \ 
tive,  until  at  last,  in  1718,  the  real  de  plata  was  admitted  to  be  worth ' 
twice  the  real  de  vellon^  a  ratio  which  remained  nearly  permanent. 
The  laigest  vellon  coin  was  the  cuartillo,  or  fourth  of  a  real,  equiva- 


'  Zavala  y  Aufiou,  pp.  104-30. — Jo\i?Dano8,  p.  44. 
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lent  to  About  three  cents  of  American  money,  which  became  the 
standard  of  value  in  Spanish  trade;  the  coins  were  tied  in  bags 
of  definite  amount  and  these  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  for  the 
precious  metals  necessarily  disappeared,  and  were  rarely  seen 
except  in  Seville,  in  spite  of  the  most  savage  decrees  against  their 
exportation.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  disastrous 
influence  on  industry  and  eonmierce  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations 
of  the  circulating  medium.  The  relations  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  between  producer  and  consumer,  were  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  some  new  decree  that  might  upset  all  calculations.  All  trans- 
actions, from  the  purchase  of  a  day's  supply  of  bread  to  a  contract 
for  a  cai^go  of  merchandise  were  mere  gambling  speculations. 


<^\ 


These  causes  of  decadence  were  accentuated  by  an  aversion  and 
contempt  for  labor,  which  was  recognized  as  a  Spanish  cliaracter- 
istic,  attributable  perhaps  to  the  long  war  of  the  Reconcjuest  and 
the  endless  civil  broils  which  rendered  arms  the  only  fitting  career 
for  a  Spaniard,  and  accustomed  him  to  see  all  useful  work  per- 
formed by  those  whom  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  inferior  races — 
Jews  and  Mud^jares.  Their  expidsion  was  destructive  to  all 
industrial  pursuits,  but  the  Old  Christian  still  looked  down  on 
the  descendants  of  the  Converaos  who  were  to  a  large  extent  de- 
barred, by  the  statutes  of  Limpieza,  from  the  Spanish  resource  of 
living  without  laljor  by  entering  the  Church  or  holding  office. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  were  intensified  by  constitutional  indolence. 
The  Spanish  Conquistadores  gave  memorable  examples  of  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  hardihood,  sparing  no  toil  when  their  imagi- 
nations were  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  conquest  or  the  hopes  of 
gold,  but  they  would  not  work  as  colonists!  '  One  of  them,  Ber- 
nardo de  Vargas  Machuca,  who  for  thirty'^ears  was  Governor 
of  Margarita,  defends  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  by  candidly 
saying  that  Spaniards  would  not  settle  on  unoccupied  land,  no 
matter  how  healthy  or  how  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  but  would 
go  where  there  were  Indians,  even  if  the  land  were  sterile  and 
unhealthy  for,  if  they  had  not  Indians  to  work  for  them,  they 
could  not  enjoy  its  products,  and  its  possession  would  be  no  ben- 
efit.'   Nor  were  the  Spaniards  of  whom  he  speaks  gentlemen 


'  Relazioni  Lucchesc,  p.  29. — For  the  multifariotu  laws  respecting  the  coinage 
Bee  Autcs  Acordadot,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  xxi. 

*  Discoraoa  apol6xicoa  (CoU.  de  Doc.  iu^d.,  LXXI,  220). 
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adventurers,  but  were  mostly  drawn  from  the  humbler  cl 
It  was  the  same  at  home.    Already,  in  1512,  Guicciardini,  whol 
spent  two  years  in  Spain  as  envoy  from  Florence,  describes  Sftain 
as  a  land  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  sparsely  populated  and 
largely   undevelop<?d.     The   people,   he  says,   are  warlike   and, 
skilled  in  arms,  but  they  look  upon  industry  and  trade  with  disdain;1 
artisans  and  husbandmen  will  work  only  under  pressure  of  neces- 
sity and  then  rest  in  idleness  until  their  earnings  are  spent.'    The 
C6rte8  of  \'all}idolid,  in  1548,  complain  that  agricultural  laborers 
and  mechanics  would  not  come  to  work  before  10  or  11  o'clock, 
and  would  break  off  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset.     A  century , 
later,  Dormer,  the  historiographer  of  Aragon,  reproves  the  indo- 
lence of  the  people,  except  in  Catalonia,  for  they  would  not  work 
as  was  cust<iniary  in  other  lands,  but  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  with 
perhaps  frequent  intermissions,  and  they  expected  tliis  to  pro\nde 
for  them  as  fully  as  the  incessant  labor  of  other  lands.' 

Spanish  indolence  was  a  frequent  theme  with  the  ^'^enetian 
envoys  who  describe  Spain  as  aboimding  in  resources,  and  able 
to  supply  all  its  needs,  but  dejjendent  upon  foreign  nations  in 
consequence  of  the  rooted  dislike  for  labor.  As  Gianfranceeco 
Morosini  writes,  in  1581,  the  people  have  Uttle  aptitude  for  any 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  are  most  n^ligent  in  agriculture,  while 
in  manual  labor  they  are  so  slow  and  lazy  that  what  an^-whcre 
else  would  be  done  in  a  month,  here  takes  four.*  The  Lucchese 
envoys,  in  the  next  century,  tell  the  same  story.  There  are  few 
Spaniards,  they  say,  except  office-holders,  who  will  work:  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  foreigners,  who  have  made  a  new 
Spain,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  old  kingdoms.  This  explains 
why  Spain  is  only  a  port  through  wliich  the  precious  metals  pass; 
the  Spaniards  consume  only  foreign  merchandise  imtxirted  by 
foreign  merchants;  among  the  contractors  there  is  not  a  single 
Castilian,  and  there  are  more  pieces  of  eight  in  China  than  in 
Spain.*  So,  in  1687,  Luis  de  Salazar  y  Castro  attributes  the  decline 
of  the  monarchy  to  its  substance  flo\<ing  out  through  every  pore, 
and  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  is  the  lack  of  energy,  ''  I  say  it  is 
our  indolence,  ignorance  and  want  of  application we  attribute 


'  I  owe   this  pnwMge  to  Professor  James  Har\'ey  Robinaon's  "Readings  in 
European  Histor)-,"  II,  25. 

•  Colmeiro,  Cartes  de  I09  antiguos  Roinos,  II,  223. 

•  Relaziori  Venet«,  Serie  I,  T.  Ill,  p.  256,  287;  V,  J8;  VI,  360. 

•  Relazioni  Luccheae,  pp.  58,  70. 
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to  deficient  population  what  is  laziness  and  sloth.  Could  our 
torpidity  go  further  than  our  requiring  Frenchmen  to  makes  tiles, 
to  grind  knives,  to  carry  water  and  to  knead  bread?'"  A  moralist 
of  the  period  is  excessively  severe  upon  this  indolence  coupled 
with  reckless  extravagance,  which  he  compares  with  the  tireless 
industry  and  thrift  of  the  Frenchman.*  To  this  he  attributes  the 
poverty  of  Spain,  as  wc  have  seen  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  390)  had  been  done, 
in  1594,  by  Francisco  do  Idiaqucz,  the  secretary  of  Philip  II. 

One  development  of  this  indisposition  to  labor  is  touched  upon 
by  the  consulta  of  the  Royal  Council  in  1619,  when  it  alludes  to 
the  nmltiplication  of  grammar-schools,  to  which  the  peasants  send 
their  children  for  a  smattering  of  education,  and  thus  withdraw 
them  from  productive  industry'.'  The  C6rte6  of  the  same  yea.r 
asked  for  restrictions  on  this  and  Navarrete,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  consulta,  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  evils  thence  arising,  for 
the  sons  of  peasants  flock  thither,  to  gain  the  exemptions  of  the 
learned  classes;  an  infinite  number  of  thnm  fail  to  reach  the  priest- 
hood, becoming  beggars  and  vagrants  and  criminals,  while  many 
of  those  who  enter  orders  are  forced  to  dishonorable  practices, 
the  public  suffering  in  consequence  from  the  lack  of  laborers  and 
artisans.*  Protests  were  in  vain  and,  in  1753,  Gregorio  Mayans  y 
Siscar  still  called  attention  to  the  crowds  of  half-educated  students 
who  sponged  on  the  community — drones  who  sucked  the  honey 
while  they  might  be  of  service  in  driving  a  plough  or  handling 
a  musket — a  complaint  echoed  with  still  greater  vigor  by  Jove- 
llanos  in  1795.' 

To  this  tendency  may  be  attributed  the  frenzied  rush  for  office,  to 
which  the  suggestive  name  of  empleomunla  has  been  given,  bur- 
dening the  State  with  a  vast  superfluity  of  employees  and  depriving 
it  of  their  services  in  useful  production.    In  1674  the  Luccheee 


'  Discuno  politico  (Senuuaario  enidito,  II,  143), 

A  modem  writer  attributes  to  tlie  infusion  of  Saracen  blood  this  ch&rao- 
ttnstio — "  est*  cartSctor  indolent*;  y  ap^tico,  que  nog  impede  Ucgar  i,  tiempo  en 
nuestras  enipresas,  6  que  no  nos  consiente  llevarlas  &  termino  bien  cumplido." — 
MadraKO,  El  pueblo  espaflol  bn  nnierto?  p.  2f>  (Sontander.  1903). 

'  Francisco  Santos.  El  No  Importe  de  Espafla,  pp,  149,  203  (Madrid,  1668). 

•  Dilvila,  Vida  de  Felipe  ITT,  p.  216. 

•  Pedro  Fcmdudea  Navarrete,  Discursos  polftiooa,  fol.  66  (Barcelona,  1621). 
See  also  his  later  Conservaeion  de  Monarquia»,  Discurao  xlvt  (Madrid,  1628) 

where  he  states  that  there  were  thirty-two  universities  and  more  than  fotir  thou- 
sand grammar-schools  wh«ro  Latin  was  taught. 

•  SemanArio  enldito,  XXVI,  108. — Jovellanos,  Informe,  p.  154. 
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envoy  wonders  at  the  revenues,  estimated  at  8efveiity>five  milliona, 
without  apparent  result,  which  he  ascribes  partly  to  the  waste  in 
collecting,  the  collectors  employed  numberiBg  two  hundred  tbou-^ 
sand — a  manifest  exaggeration,  but  yet  suggefltiye.*  About  1740„ 
Macanaz  ranks  this  as  the  first  in  hia  enumeration  of  the  causes  ol 
Spain's  condition ;  there  are,  he  says,  a  thousand  employees  where 
forty  would  su£f]ce,  if  they  were  kept  at  work,  and  the  rest  could 
be  set  at  some  useful  labor.'  The  evil  still  continues,  if  we  may 
believe  modem  ^s-riters  who  regard  it  as  one  of  the  eerioua  impedi- 
menta to  prosperity.* 


From  the  depth  of  poverty,  disorder  and  humiliation  to  which 
Spain  had  fallen,  the  process  of  recuperation  under  the  BoiU'bons 
was  slow  and  at  first  vacillatinp.  S<:)mething  was  accomplished 
by  Philip  \',  in  spite  of  his  contmual  wars  and  his  melancholy 
madness,  when  he  had  rid  himself  of  such  adventurers  as 
Alberoni  and  Rippprda  and  gave  scope  to  the  practical  genius  of 
Patiiio.*  The  upward  impulse  continued  under  Fernando  VTI, 
while,  under  Carlos  III  and  his  enlightened  ministers  the  progress 
was  rapid.  A  memorial  addressed  by  Floridahlanca  to  the  king, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  enumerates  the  reforms  and  works 
of  utility  undertaken  during  his  ministry.  There  were  canals, 
both  for  navigation  and  irrigation,  the  drainage  of  marsh  lands, 
the  establishment  of  the  nuevas  poblaciones,  the  improve-ment  of 
roads.  The  trade  to  the  colonies  was  thrown  open  to  all  the 
ports  instead  of  being  restricted  to  Seville,  with  the  result  that  the 
exports  qvuckly  trebled  and  the  customs  revenue  doubled.  The 
Banco  Nacional  was  founded  and  the  pubhc  credit,  which  had 
fallen  very  low,  was  speedily  restored.  Insurance  companies  were 
established  and  other  trading  associations,  wliich  gave  life  to 
industry  and  commerce.  The  tariff  on  imports  was  rendered 
i  uniform  at  all  the  ports,  and  its  schedules  were  arranged  so  as  to 
'foster  internal  development,  being  light  on  machinery  and  raw 
materials  and  heavy  on  articles  produced  in  Spain,  not  only 
stimulating  industry  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  land,  but  in- 


'  Relazioni  Lucchese,  p.  89. 

•  BeiMnArio  enidito.  Vll,  167,  169. 

•  Juan  de  Valera,  Diaertacionea  y  Judicioa  litertrioB,  p.  301  (Madrid,  1878). — 
Rnconatitucion  de  Eepafla,  p.  29. 

•  Sec  the  very  instructive  sketch  by  D.  Antonio  Rodrfguea  Villa,  "Patifio  y 
Cunpillo,"  Madrid,  1882. 
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creasiDg  the  customs  revenue  to  a  hundred  and  tliirty  nulUoiis 
when  it  had  previously  never  exceeded  tliirty  millions  in  the  most 
prosperous  years.  The  complicated  and  burdensome  Renta^a 
Provinciales  were  regulated  so  as  to  fall  equally  on  the  various 
provinces  and  to  be  etisily  borne;  the  Millones  were  reduced  one- 
half;  the  fommlities  of  the  alcavala  were  simphfied  and  its  per- 
centage greatly  reduced,  so  as  to  bear  lightly  on  industry,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  its  al)rogation.  The  numbers  of  the  exempts 
were  diminished.  All  the  mechanic  aits  were  "  habilitated,"  so 
that  nobles  engaging  in  them  should  not  forfeit  their  nobility, 
thus  taking  away  the  excuse  for  idleness  and  vice  of  those  who 
called  themselves  noble  and  refused  to  work,  however  poor  they 
might  be.  Through  this  pohcy  durmg  the  reign  of  Carlos  III, 
the  population  of  Peninsular  Spain  increased  by  a  million  and  a 
half  and,  under  his  guidance  it  emerged  from  the  Middle  Agea 
and  began  to  take  position  with  modem  nations.* 

Much  as  liad  tlius  been  accomphshed,  much  remained  to  do, 
as  set  forth,  in  1795,  by  Jovellanos  in  his  celebrated  "Informe." 
Unfortunately  progress  was  arrested  by  the  indolent  Carlos  IV 
and  his  favorite  Godoy.  Then  came  the  Na]X)leonic  wars,  and 
the  course  of  events,  as  traced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  not 
conducive  to  improvement.  Yet,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  whicli 
Spain  has  endured  since  then,  if  we  may  trust  the  groi^th  of  popu- 
lation as  an  index  of  advancement,  the  substitution  of  liberal 
institutiona  for  absolutism  has  proved  a  success  and,  however  real 
may  be  the  abuses  of  which  the  reforming  element  complains,  the 
present  situation  is  vastly  better  than  the  past.  The  census  of 
1768  showed  a  total  of  9,309,804;  that  of  1787,  10,409,879;  that 
of  1799,  something  over  12,000,000.  Then  there  was  a  falling  off 
and,  in  1822,  it  was  11,661,980.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Carhat  wars  and 
political  troubles,  in  1885,  it  had  risen  to  17,228,776,  and  it  is 
now  reckoned  at  19,000,000  or  about  double  that  of  the  period  of 
Spanish  greatness.  The  fair  inference  from  this  is  that  Spain 
has  a  future ;  that,  while  much  remains  to  do,  much  has  been  accom- 
phshed, and  that  there  is  progress  which,  if  contuiued,  will  restore 
in  great  measure  her  ancient  strength,  although  the  enormous 
growth  of  modem  nations  precludes  the  expectation  that  she  can 
resume  her  commanding  position. 


■ 


'  Vida  poUtica  y  ministerial  del  Conde  de  Floridabl&nca.    Thia,  I  believe,  has 
never  been  printed.     My  copy  is  io  MS. 


^ 
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In  addkioD  to  these  secular  eanses  of  Spsniah  deeadenee,  time 

to  be  eoDsidered  another  daas  of  no  less  importance — 

aiiang  from  deiicalian,  or  Uie  rdbtiocs  of  the  Chordi  to 

thr  fltntr,  ninl  i*"  'mtinfne^  nn  thi»  pnpnUr  eh»T»t*pr  ltd  t#TMiwtri«R. 

The  accamulation  of  lands  and  veakh  by  the  Church,  and 
MpeeiaDj  by  the  tehgioas  Oidos,  was,  from  an  eaily  time,  a  source 
«f  eoDeem  to  statfaanen  and  of  complaint  by  the  people,  for  die 
exemption  from  the  royal  jurisifietion,  from  mBitaiT  aernee  and 
faom  taxation,  claimed  as  impteseriptible  limits  by  the  Church, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  State  and  threw  increased  burdens 
iqxm  the  population.  Almost  all  UieEim^>ean  nations  endeavored 
to  emb  this  aeqniskiTeneaB  by  laws  of  which  the  FngBah  Statutes 
of  Mmtaiain  and  Uie  French  dnii*  d'amartiaewiait  may  be  taken 
m  examples^  These  acquisitions  came  from  two  sources,  each 
abmdantly  {vodnetive — g^fts  or  bequests  and  purchased  The 
;  unaUe  to  redeem  in  mcMiey  the  canonical  penan^^or  his 
impoeaiUe  to  peiform,  would  make  ovn-  a  {Mece  of  land  and 
obtain  absolutiMi  or,  if  on  his  death-bed,  would  bequeath  a  p(Hti(Mi 
of  lus  estate  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  his  soul — ^pohaps  found- 
ing &  capefloRia  for  that  purpose,  <a  as  (Hovision  for  a  scm  who 
would  serve  as  chaplain.  So  audacious  became  the  demands  ot 
the  Church  on  the  estates  of  the  dying  that,  in  134&.  the  Coites  of 
Akal^  complained  that  all  the  Orders  obtained  from  the  royal 
diancery  letters  empowering  them  to  examine  all  testaments, 
whereupon  they  claimed  all  bequests  made  to  uncenain  places  or 
persons;  also,  if  there  was  not  a  bequest  for  each  Order,  thoee 
omitted  demanded  one  equal  to  the  largest  in  the  will  and  they 
further  claimed  the  whole  estates  of  those  who  died  intestate.  If 
these  demands  were  contested,  they  wearied  the  heirs  with  liti- 
gation into  a  compromise.  Alfonso  promised  to  revoke  all  such 
letters  but  the  Black  Death,  which  speedily  followed,  brought  an 
immense  accretion  of  lands  for  the  foimdation  of  annrveTsaries 
and  chaplaincies,  which  led  to  lively  reclamations  by  the  Cortes 
of  Valladolid,  in  1351.» 

'^With  wealth  thus  constantly  accumulating,  the  church  or 
monastery  would  purehase  lands  from  the  laity,  and  as  these 
becanie  exempt  from  taxation  it  could  afford  to  pay  more  than 
a  secular  purchaser.  Whatever  thus  passed  into  ecclesiastical 
possession  was  never  alienated;  it  remained  in  the  grip  of  the 


*  C6rtcs  de  lew  antiguM  Rdnoa,  I,  606;  II,  55,  66, 134,  140, 143. 


Dead  Hand  which,  by  constant  accretions,  came  to  hold  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  desirabJe  lands  and  thus  of  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  J 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  complaints  of  the  C6rte8 
and  the  devices  attempted  by  legislation  from  the  eleventh  century 
onward  to  check  this  growth,  which  was  regarded  as  threatening 
the  most  serious  evils  to  the  nation.'  Laws  were  adopted  only 
to  be  evaded  or  forgotten,  and  the  process  went  on.  A  tiew  ele- 
ment, however,  was  injected  into  the  struggle  when,  in  1438,  the 
C6rtea  of  Madrigal  made  a  vigorous  representation  to  Juan  II 
that,  if  no  remedy  were  applied,  all  the  bf\^t  lands  in  the  kingdom 
would  belong  to  the  Church,  resulting  in  manifold  injurj'  to  the 
people  and  the  crown,  to  which  the  feeble  king  evasively  replied 
that  he  would  a|)ply  to  the  pope.'  Hitherto  Spanish  iiulependence 
of  the  papacy  had  regarded  all  such  questions  as  subject  to  national 
regulation,  but  this  utterance  indicated  that  papal  confirmation 
was  bcgmning  to  be  recognized  as  necessary  in  everything  that 
affected  the  Church.  This  was  not  at  once  admitted,  for  Juan,  in 
1447,  in  response  to  the  C6rtea  of  Valladolid,  and  by  a  decree  of 
1452,  imposed  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  purchases,  bequests 
and  donations,'  but  it  gradually  established  itself  and  furnished  a 
ready  answer  to  the  vigorous  representations  which,  with  growing 
insistence,  the  C6rtes  of  tlip  sixteenth  century  made  in  1515,  1518, 
1523,  1528,  1532,  1534,  1537,  1538,  1542,  1544,  1551  and  1573.* 
This  put  all  remedy  out  of  the  question,  for  no  pope  could  be 
expected  to  set  limits  to  ecclesiastical  wealth  and  influence,  from 
which  the  curia  derived  its  revenues;  and  the  petitions  of  the 
C6rte8  served  only  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  its 
universal  recognition  by  the  people. 

\\\.  was  not  only  the  progressive  absorption  of  wealth  and  land 
that  was  detrimental  but  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  who  were  released  from  all  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  and  whose  vows  of  celibacy  aided  in  accelera- 
ting the  diminution  of  the  population^  The  process  continued 
with  added  vigor,  especially  after  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 


'  C6rtes  de  los  antiguos  Reinos,  I,  2.  2-1,  VI,  43,  51,  244,  246,  289,  291,  3(10-1, 
470.~Fuero  %nejo,  Lib.  v,  Tit,  ii,  ley  1 ;  Lib.  I,  Tit.  i,  ley  3. 

»  C6rte8  etc.  Ill,  339-40. 

'  Ibidem,  516-18. — Autos  aoordadou,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  x,  Auto  1. 

•  Colmeiro,  C6rtea.  II,  88,  98,  121,  147,  163,  168,  180,  192,  199,  207.— C6rtea 
de  Mndrid  del  aflo  de  Setenta  y  ires,  Peticion  57  (Alcaic.  1575). 
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teenth  century,  owing  partly  to  a  wave  of  religious  fervor  which 
leU  to  the  founding  of  chapels  and  convents  on  a  greater  scale  than 
ever,  and  partly  to  the  growing  destitution  forcing  men  to  seek 
conventual  refuge,  where  they  might  at  least  escape  atarvation, 
and  inducing  jmrents  to  give  their  sons  such  smattering  of  educa- 
tion as  might  enable  them  to  take  orders  and  have  at  least  a  chance 
to  secure  a  livelihood  free  from  the  crushing  burdens  of  taxation. 
The  result  of  this  is  seen  in  PVay  Bleda's  boast,  in  1618,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  Christians  of  Spain  were  priests,  f  railes  or  nuns,  and, 
even  though  this  is  obviously  an  over-estimate,  it  indicates  how 
great  was  the  task  inipos4?d  on  the  producing  classes  to  support 
in  idleness  so  large  a  |x>rti(m  of  the  population.'  The  increase 
was  largely  in  the  Mendicant  Orders,  whose  systematic  begging, 
that  no  one  dared  refuse,  was  a  grievous  addition  to  the  tithes  and 
first  fruits. 

A  suigle  instance  will  illustrate  tliis  inordinate  growth.  Cardi- 
nal Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  "tliird  king"  imder 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  stubbornly  refused  to  allow  convents  to 
be  founded  in  his  province,  saying  that  there  were  already  many 
that  were  injurious  to  the  people  obliged  to  sustain  them,  but  this 
ceased  with  his  death  in  1495.  His  biographer,  Doctor  Pedro  de 
Salazar,  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral,  tells  us  that  the  city  of 
Toledo  held  a  privilege  from  Alfonso  X  ptiihibiting  the  erection 
of  convents  there.  At  that  time  there  were  six,  but  in  1625,  when 
he  wrote,  these  had  been  enlarged  and  numerous  others  had  been 
founded,  so  that  they  then  occupied  more  than  fifty  royal  and  noble 
houses  and  more  than  six  hundred  smaller  ones.  The  disastrous 
influence  of  this  on  the  prosperity  of  the  place  is  self-evident  and 
Salazar  regards  this  portentous  development  of  eccleaiasticism  aa 
the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  population  of  Spain,  which 
he  estimates  at  twenty-five  j>er  cent.' 

The  consulta  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  in  1619,  naturally  included 
in  its  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  national  distress  the  foundation 
of  80  many  religious  houses,  which  were  filled  with  those  attracted, 
not  by  vocation  but  by  a  life  of  idleness,  while  their  lands  were 
exempt  from  taxation.*  In  a  similar  mood,  the  C6rtes,  assembled 
by  Philip  IV  on  his  accession,  made  a  forcible  and  somewhat 


'  Bleda,  Coronica  de  los  Moras,  pp.  S64,  1025. 

'  SftUsar,  Cr6aica  del  Gran  Cordeaal  de  Eapafia,  Lib.  i,  cap.  68  (Madrid,  1626). 

*  DiviU,  Vida  de  Felipe  III,  p.  21(i. 


rhetorical  representation,  asking  for  measures  to  restrain  the 
multiplication  of  foundations  and  the  purchases  of  land,  which 
not  only  diminished  the  alcavalas  but,  in  a  few  years,  would  ex- 
empt all  real  estate  from  the  royal  jurisdiction  and  accumulate  all 
taxation  on  the  miserable  poor,  thus  destroying  the  population  of 
the  provinces,  for  it  was  evident  that,  if  the  clergy  continued  to 
increase  as  it  was  doing,  the  villages  would  be  without  inhabitants, 
the  fields  without  laborers,  the  sea  without  mariners  and  the  arts 
without  craftsmen;  commerce  would  he  extinct  and,  marriage 
being  despised,  the  world  would  not  last  for  a  century/ 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  kingdom,  which  represented  that 
it  could  not  support  these  idle  multitudes  or  furnish  soldiers  for 
war,  Urban  VIII,  in  1634,  granted  a  bull  reforming  the  religious 
Orders  and  suppressing  some  of  the  Barefooted  ones,  but  the 
opposing  mfluences  were  too  strong  and  it  was  ineffective.*  In 
1677  the  matter  was  again  debated,  including  the  excessive  num- 
bers of  the  secular  clergy,  but  action  was  postponed  until  there 
was  a  better  prospect  of  results.  The  recognized  evils  were  too 
serious  to  remain  thus  pigeon-holed,  and  an  attempt  was  again 
made  in  1691,  the  feebleness  of  wluch  demonstrHtes  how  com- 
pletely the  Church  dominatt;d  the  State  and  could  not  be  reformed 
without  its  own  consent.  The  king  deplored  the  multiplication 
of  convents,  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the 
pope  was  to  be  asked  for  authority  to  appoint  visit(trs  with  full 
powers.  The  excessive  mcrease  of  the  secular  priesthood,  he  said, 
was  the  cause  of  numerous  disorders,  to  cure  which  (he  pope  was 
to  be  applied  to  for  faculties  enabling  bishops  and  abbots  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  so  that  all  incumbents  could  live  decently.  The 
clergy  in  minor  orders  were  so  numerous  that  their  exemption  from 
the  royal  jurisdiction  and  the  public  burdens  was  a  grievous  injury 
to  the  laity  and  the  bishoi^a  were  asked  to  limit  their  ordination. 
The  absorption  of  lands  by  the  Church  was  an  evil  which  had 
puzzled  the  wisest  lioads  in  all  ages;  many  states  had  ado])ted  laws 
regulating  this,  but  he  hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures 
until  statistics  could  be  gathered,  and  it  could  be  decided  how-  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  secular  clergy.*  In  short,  the  Church 
was  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  strangling  the  State,  which  lacked 
power  to  rid  itself  of  its  oppressor. 

'  OespedeB  y  Meneaee,  Don  Felipe  Quarto,  Lib,  n,  cap.  10. 
•  Cartas  dc  Jesuitas  (Mem.  hi.'it.  espafiol,  XHI,  86). 
'  Autos  Aoordados,  Lib.  tv.  Tit.  i,  Auto  4. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Bourbons  there  was  less  tendency  to  tliis 
hopelessness  and,  in  1713,  the  plain-spoken  Macanaz,  in  a  report 
to  the  king,  presented  a  terrible  picture  of  the  misery  and  im- 
poverishment resulting  from  the  overgrown  numbers  and  wealth 
of  the  clergy.'  Yet,  short  of  revolution,  effective  remedy  waa 
impossible,  and  Philip  V  contented  himself  with  a  decree  express- 
ing regret  that,  without  papal  aa-jent  or  a  concordat,  he  could  not 
afford  general  relief  to  his  vassals.  While  awaiting  this,  however, 
he  severely  characterized  the  frauds  of  confesscirs  in  inducing  the 
dying  to  impoverish  their  heirs.  Such  testators  were  declared  not 
to  he.  of  free  will,  their  bequests  were  invalid  and  scriveners  draw- 
ing them  were  threatened  with  condign  pimishment.^ 

Much  of  this  evil  would  have  been  averted  had  the  salutary 
reforms  prescribed  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  been  enforced,"  but 
they  had  been  a  dead  Utter,  at  least  in  Spain.  In  1723,  however, 
Philip  induced  the  Spanish  bishops  to  supplicate  Iimocent  XIII 
on  the  subject,  resulting  in  a  constitution  in  which  he  embodied  at 
great  length  the  Tridcntine  decrees  as  to  restricting  ordinations 
and  the  number  of  religious  in  convents.*  It  was  a  tribute  to  the 
capacious  lemming  rather  than  tn  the  consistency  of  Macanaz  that 
the  Regular  Orders  employed  him  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  protesting  against  the  enforcement  of  the  papal  decree,  in 
which  he  lavished  praises  on  them,  and  argued  vigorously  against 
any  restriction  on  numbers  beyond  the  capacity  of  support.*  This, 
however,  was  but  a  lawyer's  argument  for  a  client  and  did  not 
prevent  him,  in  memorials  to  Philip  V,  about  1740  and  to  Fernando 
VI,  in  1746,  from  expressing  his  true  opinions  as  to  the  evils  which 
were  a  main  cause  of  Spanish  distress — more  than  half  the  land 
held  in  mortmain  and  exempt  from  pubUc  burdens,  and  the  im- 
mense number  of  those  who,  in  place  of  being  good  laborers  were 
bad  priests,  wandering  around  as  beggars  to  the  scandal  of  religion, 
while  the  ovei^rowTi  religious  Orders  were  useless  consumers, 
living  on  the  rest  of  the  nation.* 


'  Llopente,  Coleccion  diplom&tica,  p.  44, 
'  .\uto8  Acordnilos,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  x,  Auto  3. 

'  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xxi,  De  Reform,  cap.  2;  Seas,  xxm,  De  Refoim.  cap.  4,  5, 
7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14;  Ress.  xxv,  De  Reg.  et  Mon.  cap.  3. 

*  Innocent.  PP.  XIII,  Constit.  Apoidolici  minisUrii,  13  Maii,  1723.     Coofinned 
by  Benedict  XIH,  September  23,  1724  {Bullar.  Roman.  XIII,  60). 

•  Semnndrio  enidito,  X,  14ft-58. 

'  Ibidem,  VII,  172,  182-4;  VIU,  231-33. 
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In  negotiating  the  Concordat  of  1737,  Philip  obtained  with 
difficulty  a  concession  subjecting  to  taxation  future  acquisitions, 
but  it  was  impossible  of  enforcement  and  repeated  decrees  by  him, 
in  1745,  by  Fernando  VII  in  1756  and  by  Carlos  III  in  1760  and 
1763,  only  attest  the  powerlessness  of  the  State  when  dealing  with 
the  Church.  In  1795  Godoy  dallied  with  a  project  of  secularizing 
Church  property  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  disastrous  war  with 
France,  but  was  obliged  to  al)andon  the  project  and  only  imposed 
a  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  new  acquisitions.'  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  and  the  e<«istitutional  Government  of 
1820-3  should  partially  carry  out  what  Spanish  publicists  for 
centuries  had  demanded,  and  should  earn  the  bitterest  clerical 
hostility. 

\^  a  matter  of  course  the  wealth  of  so  numerous,  powerful  and 
worldly  a  Church  was  enormous.  As  early  as  1563  Paolo  Tiepolo 
states  that  the  clergy  possessed  little  less  than  one  half  the  total 
revenues  of  Spaia.  J  He  rates  the  income  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  at  150,000  ducats,  and  in  addition  the  church  of  Toledo 
had  300,000.'  Exemption  from  public  burdens  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  increase  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
archbishop  was  estimated  as  enjoying  an  income  of  half  a  million 
dollars.*  Navarrete,  in  1624  regards  aa  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  the  hatred  entertained  for  the  Church  by  the  laity,  the  contrast 
between  its  affluence  and  the  general  poverty,*  nor  is  this  unlikely 
for,  during  the  worst  periods  of  national  disaster,  the  Church  seems 
always  to  have  enjoyed  superabundant  resources.  As  its  income, 
other  than  the  produce  of  its  lands,  was  largely  derived  from 

»  Novia.  R«cop.,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  v,  leyes  14,  1.5,  17,  18. 
Under  Carlos  III  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  were: 

1788.  1787. 

Pariah  priests        15,639  16,689 

Beneficed  clerg>',  vio&TB  etc 61,408  42,707 

Regular  clergy,  malea 55,453  47,515 

Do.         Do.     femaleB 27,r>65  24,559 

Servants,  aacristana,  acolytes,  etc 25,248  16,376 

Treaaurera  of  religious  houses 8,552  4,127 

183,965  151,973 

The  falling  off  in  1787  is  probably  due  to  greater  rigor  in  scrutinizing  claims 
to  exemption. 

'  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  19, 

»  Ricordi  .siillu  Spagna  neiranno  1853  (Ibidem,  III,  469). 

*  Conserv-acion  de  Motiarqufaa,  DLscurso  xiv. 
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Uthes,  it  necessarily  varied,  from  year  to  year,  but  was  always 
enormous.  lu  1653,  we  find  Plasencia  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
four  most  lucrative  bishoprics  in  Spain,  with  an  income  of  40,000 
ducats,  but  that  there  were  years  in  which  it  had  been  worth 
80,000 — and  this  at  a  time  wlien  the  State  was  virtually  bankrupt, 
the  currency  in  frightful  disorder,  commerce  and  industry  pros- 
trate, and  the  whole  land  steeped  in  poverty.*  Against  this,  it 
is  true,  must  be  set  the  habit  of  the  monarch  in  calling  upon  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  on  the  nobles,  for  contributions,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Vald^s;  thus  Cardinal  Quiroga,  when  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  from  1577  to  1594,  is  said  to  have  given  to  PbUip  II 
an  aggregate  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats,'  There  were  also 
certain  papal  grants  to  the  crown  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy 
ftt  large,  known  as  the  ^nibtddio  and  the  excusado  which,  in  1573, 
were  reckoned  at  575,000  crowns  a  year  and  in  1658  at  something 
over  two  million  ducats.* 

It  betrays  a  consciousness  of  overgrown  wealth  that  all  know- 
ledge of  its  amount  Was  carefully  concealed.  In  1741,  Benedict 
XIV  granted  to  Philip  V  eight  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  regular  and  secular,  for  that  year.  The  collection  of  this 
in  Granada  was  delegated,  with  full  coercive  powers,  to  the  Arch- 
deacon Juan  Bautista  Simoni  who,  after  Easter  1742,  issued  an 
edict  requiring  all  incumbents,  within  ten  days,  to  render  sworn 
statements  of  their  property  and  income.  This  aroused  mtense 
excitement.  Under  one  pretext  or  another  all,  from  the  arch- 
bishop down,  endeavored  to  escape  the  revelation  of  their  wealth; 
there  were  meetings  held  and  open  threats  were  made  of  a  cessatio 
a  divinis  if  the  measure  was  insisted  on.  A  compromise  was 
offered  of  payment  of  a  double  senncio,  which  was  assumed  to 
be  equivalent  to  eight  per  cent.,  but  they  refused  absolutely  to 
make  a  retuni  of  property  and  income.  Simoni  seems  to  have 
been  smcerely  desirous  of  executing  his  unpleasant  duty  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible  but,  in  reporting  this  repugnance  to  make 
sworn  statements,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  object  was 


>  Bibl.  naGional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  146,  n  49. 

'  RflMioni  Venete,  Serid  I,  T.  V,  p.  450. 

•  Ibidem.  T.  VI,  p.  378.— Zanotomato,  p.  88. 

The  subtsidio  w.os  a  grant  from  Paul  IV  to  arm  sixty  pnlleys,  a  piupose  which 
waB  speedily  forgotten.  The  excusado  was  a  grant  from  Paul  V  empowering  the 
king  to  claim  in  each  pariah  tl>e  tithe  of  the  Uiigeat  titbe-payer,  but  it  led  to 
diffifsulties  in  collecting  and  was  coounuted. 
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to  prevent  the  king  from  learning  that  about  three  fourths  of  all 
the  property  in  Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  secular  and 
regular,  and  especially  of  the  Carthusians,  Jesuits,  Geronimitea 
and  Dominicans.  It  proved  to  be.  impos.sible  to  compel  the  arch- 
bishop to  make  the  return,  and  finally  it  was  compromised  by 
taking  the  average  of  a  valuation  made  during  five  years  of  a 
vacancy,  1728-32,  which  resulted  in  estimating  the  revenues  of 
the  see  at  about  39,000  ducats — evidently  an  undervaluation, 
although  Granada  was  reckoned  as  the  poorest  of  the  five  Cas- 
tilian  archbishoprics.' 

All  this  wealth  and  splendor  was  drawn,  in  its  ultimate  source, 
from  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  casting  a  grievous  burden  on  tlic  industry  of  the  land 
and  counting  for  much  in  the  general  impoverishment.  /  When 
the  little  development  of  Prote.«tantism  in  1558  excited  so  much 
dread,  it  was  assumed  as  a  niattrr  of  course  that  the  people  would 
welcome  a  reform  that  would  bring  relief  from  the  burdens  of  the 
church  establishment.  Jovellnnos  asks  what  is  left  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  Castile  save  the  skeletons  of  its  cities,  once  populous  and 
full  of  workshops  and  stores,  and  now  filled  with  churches,  con- 
vents and  hospitals,  which  survive  the  misery  that  they  have 
caused.'  So,  in  1S20,  the  learned  Canon  Francisco  Martfnez 
Marina,  in  indicating  the  measures  necessnrj'  to  restore  prosperity, 
says  that  the  first  one  is  to  reduce  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  poor  and  oppressed  peasant,  and 
to  abolish  forever  the  unjust  and  insupportable  tribute  of  the  tithe, 
a  tribute  unknown  to  Spain  before  the  twelfth  century,  a  tribute 
which  directly  prevents  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  one  of 
those  which  have  inflicted  the  greatest  misery  on  the  husbandman.* 


•  Arohivo  de  Slmanoaa,  Inquiaicion  de  Granada,  Expedientea  varios,  Leg.  2. 
'  Jovellanos,  Inforrae,  p.  88. 

•  .Marina,  Teorfa  de  \&a  Cartes,  P.  i,  cap.  xiLi,  n.  24  (lladrid,  1820). 

The  burden  of  the  tithe  was  the  same  in  France  under  the  ancicn  regime.  As 
a  recent  writer  remarka  "  I^s  dimes  dtaient  une  des  plus  lourdes,  peutftre  mtoie 
cellc  qui  pesait  sur  lea  campagnes  de  la  fafon  la  plus  g^ni^rale  el  la  plus  f&cheuae 
...  on  ne  devrait  pas  oublier  que  le  droit  en  lui-nitoie  ^tait,  le  plus  souvent, 
bien  moina  odieux,  moitis  funeste,  que  les  abas  auxquels  il  donnait  lieu  ou  aervait 
de  prf-texte."— Edme  Champion,  La  S<5paration  de  I'EgUse  et  de  I'Etat  en  1794 
(Paris,  1903). 

The  tithes  and  first  fniit^  were  by  no  means  the  only  ecclesiastical  exaction 
which  impoverished  the  huabandmaa.  An  aiionpnous  PregbUcro  Hccular  who, 
in  1828,  vigorously  defended  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  candidly  admita 
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\^  clei^  thus  worldly,  and  so  far  removed  from  apostolic 
poverty,  was  not  apt  to  be  devoted  to  its  duties,  or  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  morality  t<"»  its  subjects,  J  A  project,  drawn  up  by  a  Spanish 
bishop,  of  matters  to  he  urged  on  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  1512, 
affords  a  glimpse  into  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church 
which  was  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  salvation  of  the  Mar- 
ranoB  and  Moriscos.  Few  among  the  laity  observed  the  prescribed 
fasts  and  feasts,  and  even  the  Easter  conmnmion  was  neglected. 
The  priests  were  negligent  and,  even  in  cathedrals,  it  was  some- 
times diffictilt  to  have  divine  service  performed.  Among  the 
clergy,  from  bishops  to  the  lower  orders,  concubinage  was  uni- 
versal and  shameless,  while  simony  ruled  everywhere.*  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Council  of  Seville  in  1512,  and  of  Coria  in  1537, 
indicate;  the  vicious  and  degraded  character  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  impossibility  of  restraining  their  habitual  concubinage.' 
Alphonso  de  Castro  arguea  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection 
of  God  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  religion  in  view  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  priests  and  their  wickedness.  It  is  known 
to  all,  he  says,  that  the  contempt  felt  for  them  arises  first  from 
.their  excessive  numbers,  secondly  from  their  ignorance  and  lastly 
from  their  flagitious  lives.^  Archbishop  Carranza  is  emphatic 
in  reproving  the  negUgence  of  the  clerics,  who  were  so  indifferent 
to  their  duty  that  they  abandoned  their  churche.s  and  might  as 
well  be  non-existent,  in  addition  to  which  were  their  evil  and 
scandalous  lives  and  the  abuse  of  their  wealth.* 


jUie  oppressiveness  of  some  of  its  revenu'^s.  .\inong  those  cnumorat«d  was  one 
llEnown  as  Luctuaaa — the  right  to  the  b<'st  head  of  cattle  on  the  death  of  the 
Lfieaaant.  The  hiy  lords  had  mostly  commuted  this  for  a  small  money  payment, 
but  the  clergy  farmed  it  out  and  the  farmers  exacted  it  with  I  he  utmost  rigofi 
not  only  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  fnnuly  but  on  tliat  of  everj-  member,  so 
that  the  Bunivors,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  were  often  stripped  of  the  means 
of  cultivating  their  holdings.  In  17S7  the  people  of  the  see  of  Lugo,  after  a  long 
struggle,  obtained  from  Carlos  III  a  decree  restricting  it  to  tlie  death  of  the  head 
of  the  family  and  commuting  it  to  a  money  pajTnent  of  sixty  ri-alea  when  four 
head  of  cattle  were  owned  and  lesser  sums  for  a  smaller  munber. — Historia  y 
Origen  de  las  Renlas  de  la  Iglesia  do  EspatU,  pp.  00-7  (Madrid,  182S). 

This  exaction  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Spain.     >^ee  Bum's  Law  Dictionary 
B.  V.  Heriot  and  Pu  Conge  s.  vv.  Hcrtotum,  Luctuom. 

'  Breve  Memoria  (Dftllinger,  Beitrfige  nir  polit.  kirchl.  u.  Cultur^Gesohicbte, 
HI,  203). 

•  C.  Hispalcns.  aim.  1512,  cap.  13,  17,  23,  26,  27  (Aguiire,  T.  V).— Ba^Bnte^ 
Aparato  para  la  Hi.st.  de  Exiremadura.  I,  409, 

•  De  justa  Ha?reticonim  punitione.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  5. 

•  Comentarios,  fol.  167,  260. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  Inquisitor-general  Vald^s  who  states  that 
■when,  in  1546,  he  assumed  the  archbishopric  of  Seville,  he  found 
the  clergy  ami  the  dignitaries  of  his  cathedral  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized. They  had  no  shame  in  their  children  and  grandchildren; 
their  women  lived  with  them  openly,  as  though  married,  and 
accompanied  them  to  church,  and  many  of  thorn  kept  public  gam- 
ing tables  in  their  houses,  which  were  resorts  of  disorderly  charac- 
ters. If  we  may  believe  him,  he  resolutely  undertook  a  reform 
and  effected  it  at  great  labor  and  expense,  owing  to  appeals  and 
suits  in  Rome  and  in  Granada  and  in  the  Royal  Council  and  before 
apostolic  judges.  Then  Francisco  de  Erasso,  a  favorite  of  Charles 
V,  obtained  a  canonry  and  joined  those  who  desired  to  return  to 
their  former  dis,st>lutc  life,  iigainst  which,  in  1556,  he  appeals  to 
Philip  II  for  protection.*  The  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  no 
better,  if  we  may  believe  the  synod  of  Orihuela,  in  1600,  which 
asserts  that  their  concubinage  was  the  cause  of  the  animosity  of 
the  people  against  them,*  and  we  have  seen,  when  treating  of 
Solicitation,  how  frequent  was  the  advantage  taken  of  the  oppor- 
timities  of  the  confessional. 

There  were  few  prelates  as  conscientious  as  Vald^s  represents 
himself.  Alfonso  de  Castro  attributes  the  existence  of  heresy  to 
their  negligence;  they  were  bo  slothful  that  they  paid  no  attention 
to  their  duties;  those  who  did  otherwse  were  so  rare  that  they 
were  like  jewels  among  pebbles."  The  Vcnitian  envoy,  Giovanni 
Soranzo  is  less  cautious  in  his  utterance,  for  he  describes  them  as 
living  luxuriously  and  s<iuandering  their  revenues  on  splendid 
establishments;  few  of  them  were  without  children,  in  whom  they 
took  no  shame  and  for  whose  advancement  they  employed  every 
means.*  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were  the  clerks  in  the  lower 
orders,  immersed  in  seciilar  affairs,  who  took  the  tonsure  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  protection  from  justice  afforded  by  the  Church. 
These  were  the  despair  of  those  responsible  for  public  order. 
Fernando  de  Aragon,  Viceroy  of  Valencia,  complains,  August  21, 
1544,  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  justice  owing  to  the  zeal 
with  which  the  church  authorities  protected  the  tonsure,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  The  officials  of  the  archbishops,  he  says,  have 
been  debased  and  ignorant  men,  whose  sole  aim  has  been  to  save 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Patronato  Real,  Inq.,  Leg.  linJoo,  fol.  76. 
'  Synod.  Oriolan.,  ann.  1600,  cap.  .xxviii  (.\guirre,  VI,  467). 

'  Alphonsus  a  Castro  adversus  HocnMcs,  Lib.  i,  cap.  xii. 

*  RelazioDi  Venete.  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  79. 
,             VOL.  IV  32 
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criminals  from  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  He  is  encouraged 
to  hope  for  better  things  from  the  appointment  as  archbishop  of 
San  Tomas  de  Vilanova,  and  the  latter  follows,  Septeniber  8th, 
with  allusions  to  his  own  Bufferings  in  consequence  of  his  efforts 
to  remedy  this  condition,  which  is  an  offence  to  justice  and  to  God 
and  a  great  damage  to  the  people.' 

A  Church  composed  of  such  elements  was  not  fitted  to  exercise 
for  good  the  enormous  influence  which  it  enjoyed  over  public 
affairs,  not  only  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  kingdom  but  in 
directing  the  national  tendencies.  The  theory  was  still  the 
medieval  one — that  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  the  sun  and  the 
royal  power  the  moon,  which  derives  its  light  from  the  sun.'  To 
its  influence,  as  represented  by  Torqucmada,  was  due  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews;  by  Ximencs,  the  enforced  conversion  of  the 
Moors;  by  Espinosa,  the  rebellion  of  Granada;  by  Juan  de  Ribera 
&nd  his  fellows,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos.  In  the  royal 
councils,  which  formed  a  bureaucracy,  prelates  held  leading  and 
often  dominant  positions,  and  their  subordinates  were  largely 
drawn  from  clerical  ranks.  In  1602  a  proposition  to  increase 
the  schools  of  artillery  was  referred  to  a  junta  presided  over  by 
the  royal  confessor,  which  reported  that  the  exrx!nse  could  not  be 
afforded;  the  schoola  came  to  be  imder  the  chaise  of  Jesuits  and 
fraile.s  and  speedily  dwindled  to  notliing.'  The  position  of  royal 
confessor  was  one  of  the  lughe.st  pohtical  importance.  Under 
Charles  V  he  participated  in  all  deliberations  and  had  a  prepon- 
derating influence.*  Under  Philip  II,  his  confessor  Fray  Diego 
de  Chaves,  played  a  leading  part  in  the  tragedy  of  Antonio  P^rez. 
Fray  Caspar  tie  Toledo,  confessor  of  Pliilip  III  boasted  that,  when- 
ever he  told  the  king  that  a  thing  must  be  done  under  pain  of 
mortal  sin  or  that  it  was  sinful,  he  was  obeyed  without  discus- 
aon.'  The  Regent  Maria  Ana  of  Austria  was  completely  undejr 
the  domination  of  her  confessor  Nithard,  and  the  letters  to  him  of 
Clement  XI,  on  European  politics,  indicate  that  he  was  the  real 
ruler.'    The  substitution  of  Froilan  Diaz  for  Fray  Pedro  Matilla, 

"  «  Col.  de  Doc.  inM..  V,  83,  85. 

•  Blcdft,  Corflnica  de  los  Moros,  p.  910.— See  Bonifacii  PP.  VIII,  Bull.  Unam 
Sanctam  (Exirav.  Commun.,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  >tii,  cap,  1).  Alao  the  De  Regimina 
Princxpum,  Lib.  ni,  cap.  x,  xiii,  xix,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Aquinas. 

•  Picatoste,  La  Grandeia  y  Decadencia  de  Enpafla,  III,  192  (Madrid,  1887). 

•  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  II,  p.  208. 

•  Divila,  Hist,  de  Felipe  III,  Lib.  ll,  cap.  Ivii. 

•  Bul&rio  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  v,  fol.  93,  05,  07. 
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as  confessor  of  Carlos  II,  was  the  only  step  necessary  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  the  government  and,  uhen  D(az  fled  to  Rome,  he 
was  reclaimed  as  a  fugitive  chief  minister  of  state.  We  have  seen 
under  Philip  V  the  power  wielded  by  his  confessors  Daubenton 
and  Robinet,  and  the  part  played  by  Rabago  under  Fernando  VI. 
What  thus  ruled  the  court  was  jwrpetunlly  at  work  in  every  parish 
and  every  family,  where  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  exercised 
an  incalculable  influence.  What  the  Spaniard  became  was  what 
the  Church  wished  him  to  be.  Clericalism  thus,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  was  a  leading  factor  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  Spain,  in 
exhausting  its  resources,  in  moulding  the  character  of  its  people, 
and  the  Inquisition  was  its  crowning  work. 
^"TJpder  such  influences,  the  ttileration  which  had  been  so  marked 
a  leature  of  the  medieval  period  gradually  gave  place  to  a  fanati- 
cism finding  its  expression  in  the  Inquisition  and  inflamed  into 
greater  fierceness  by  the  existence  and  reaction  of  that  institutioiCD 
There  can  be  no  question  aa  to  the  sincere  devoutness  of  Charles 
V,  according  to  the  luianimous  testimony  of  the  Venetian  envoj-s, 
who  describe  his  punctual  discharge  of  all  religious  observancea 
and  who  state  that  the  surest  avenue  to  his  favor  was  the  mani- 
festation of  earnest  zeal  for  religion.'  Shortly  before  his  death, 
he  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  had  not  executed  Luther  at 
Worms,  in  spite  of  liis  i)!edgcd  safe-conduct,  for  he  ought  to  have 
forfeited  bis  word  in  order  to  avenge  the  offence  to  God.  In  his 
wiU,  executed  in  1554  at  Brussels,  he  charged  Philip  II  in  the  most 
earnest  nianner  to  favor  in  all  ways  the  Inquisition,  because  of 
the  many  and  great  offences  to  God  which  it  prevents  or  punishes 
and,  in  the  codicil  of  September  9,  1558,  dictated  on  his  death- 
bed, his  first  thought  is  to  repeat  the  injunction  and  to  urge  his  son, 
by  the  obedience  due  to  a  father,  to  prosecute  heresy,  rigorously, 
unsparingly  and  relentlessly.*  Philip  II  needed  no  such  exhor- 
tations. From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  breathed  an  atmosphere 
surcharged  by  the  conflict  with  heresy  j  he  had  been  taught  that 
a  sovereign's  highest  duty  to  God  and  man  was  to  enforce  unity 
of  faith,  not  only  as  a  paramount  religious  obhgation,  but  because 
it  was  an  axiom  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  time  that,  in  no  other 
way,  could  the  peace  of  a  kingdom  be  preserved.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  bis  perfect  sincerity  when,  in  1568,  the  Archduke 


•  Relaiioni  Venete,  Serie  1,  T.  I,  pp.  341-2;  U,  61,  213;  III,  222-3. 

'  Sandoval,  Vi(U  del  Emp.  C&rloa  V,  II,  740,  777,  792  (BHTcelooa,  1625). 
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Charles  came  to  Spain,  as  the  representative  of  the  German 
princes,  to  urge  an  accommodation  with  the  Netherlands,  and 
Philip,  besides  his  formal  reply,  gave  the  archduke  secret  instruc- 
tions to  tell  the  emperor  that  no  human  influence,  or  considerations 
of  state,  or  all  that  the  whole  world  could  say  or  do,  would  make 
him  vary  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  which  he  had  adopted 
and  intended  to  pursue  in  this  matter  of  religion,  throughout 
all  his  dominions;  that  he  would  listen  to  no  advice  with  regard  to 
it,  and  would  take  ill  any  that  might  be  offered.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  Chantonnay,  his  ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  what  he 
was  doing  in  the  Netherlands  was  for  their  advantage  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  would  make  no 
cliange  in  his  policy,  if  it  involved  risking  all  his  possessions  and 
if  the  whole  world  should  fall  upon  his  head.  So,  in  1574,  the 
instructions  to  the  conmiissioners  sent  to  Breda  to  confer  with  the 
deputies  of  William  the  Silent,  were  to  declare  emphatically  that 
he  would  suffer  no  one  to  live  under  his  throne  who  was  not  com- 
pletely a  Catholic'  Philip  was  merely  translating  into  practice 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  won  its  unstinted  admiration. 
Cardinal  Palla^-icini  contrasts  the  vacillating  persecution  in 
France  with  his  sanguinary  rigor,  which  was  not  only  grateful  to 
heaven  but  propitious  to  his  kingdom,  tlms  saved  by  salutary 
blood-letting.' 

It  was  natural  that  Philip,  in  his  will,  executed  March  7,  1594, 
should  reiterate  to  his  son  and  successor  the  injunctions  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father.  The  Inquisition  was  to  be  the 
object  of  special  favor,  even  greater  than  in  the  past,  for  the  times 
were  perilous  and  full  of  so  many  errors  in  the  faith.*  Philip  III 
had  not  energy  enough  to  be  an  active  persecutor  and  if,  under 
the  guidance  of  Lerma,  he  expelled  the  Moriscos,  under  the  same 
tutelage  he  made  peace  with  England  in  1605  and  a  truce  with 
Holland  in  1609,  to  the  disgust  of  the  pious  who  could  not  under- 
stand any  dealings  with  heretics.     Yet  he  was  a  most  religious 


'  OaohaRl,  Coirespondance  de  Philippe  II,  Tom.  II,  27,  44,  58;  HI,  588. 

*  Pailavicini,  Hist.  Cone.  Trident.,  Lib.  xrv,  cap.  xi,  n.  2. 

See  alao  the  letter  of  St.  Pius  V,  April  26,  1569,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (Henry 
III)  congratulating  him  on  his  victory  over  the  Huguenots  at  Jarnac,  and 
urging  him  to  show  himj^lf  inexorable  to  those  who  should  plead  for  mercy 
towards  heretics  and  rebels. — Pii  Quinti  Epiatolar.  Lib.  v,  p.  168  (Antverpiae, 
1640). 

■  TeatamcDto  y  Codicilo  del  Rey  Don  Felipe  II,  p.  14  (Madrid,  1883). 
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prince,  who  spent  hours  every  day  in  hia  devotions  and  in  examin- 
ing his  conscience,  and  who  set  a  shining  example  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  sought  confession  and  communion.* 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should,  in  his  will,  leave  to  hie 
successor  the  customary  instructions  to  foster  the  Inquisition. 
As  to  Philip  IV,  we  have  seen  abundant  instances  of  his  subser- 
vience to  it,  during  his  half-century  of  reign,  and  of  his  readiness 
to  subor<i!nnte  to  it  all  other  interests.  He  shnwcci  his  consistency 
in  this  when,  at  the  dicttition  of  tlie  Suprenia,  he  incurred  a  war 
with  England  through  his  refusal  to  sign  a  treaty  forbidding  the 
persecution  fif  10riglishni<ni  in  S[)ain  «tn  account  of  their  religion' 
ajid,  in  his  will,  executed  hi  1665,  he  laid  tlie  customary  injunctions 
on  his  successor  to  aid  and  favor  the  Inquisition,  adding  an 
exhortation  to  honor  and  defend  the  clergy  in  all  their  exemptions 
and  immunities,  and  earnestly  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  the 
religious  Orders.* 

Carlos  II  was  a  nonentity  who  need  not  be  considered  and, 
with  the  Bourbons,  we  enter  on  the  da'wn  of  a  new  era,  in  which 
fanaticism  no  longer  dominates  the  policy  of  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  Philip  V,  when  abdicating,  in  1724,  enjoined  on  his  son  Luis 
the  preservation  of  the  faith  tlirough  the  instnmientality  of  the 
Inquisition  as  fervently  as  any  of  his  predecessors  and  that,  during 
the  first  third  of  the  century,  there  was  a  fierce  recrudescence  of 
inquisitorial  acivity,  but  we  have  seen  how  the  spirit  of  the  age 
gradually  made  itself  felt  and,  although  the  duty  of  exterminating 
heresy  was  still  admitted  in  theory,  in  practice  its  enforcement 
was  greatly  mitigated. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  in  the  indifFerentism  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, to  realise  or  to  understand  the  violence  of  the  passions  excited 
by  questions  of  faith,  dissociated  from  all  temporal  interests,  and 
their  influence  on  a  people  so  emotional  as  the  Spaniards  and  so 
apt,  as  they  tell  us  themselves,  to  be  swayed  by  imagination  rather 
than  by  reason.     We  have  seen  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  284)  the  whole  king- 


'  Relazioni  Lucchese,  p.  16. 

'  In  his  instructions  to  Colonel  Lockhart,  his  envoy  to  France  after  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  1656,  (.Cromwell  tells  him  to  explain  to  Cardinal  Maxarin 
"  what  my  principles  are  which  led  me  to  a  closunj  with  Franco  rather  than  with 
Spaine ....  viz.  that  the  one  gives  libcrtie  of  conscience  to  the  profe&sors  of  the 
Prot'CstaDt  religion  and  the  other  persecuteing  it  with  lossc  of  life  and  estate." — 
Prof.  C.  H.  Firth,  in  English  Historical  Review,  October,  1906,  p.  744. 

»  Coleccion  de  Tratados  de  Paz;  Phelipe  IV,  P.  VIl,  p.  685. 
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dom  of  Portugal  throv^ii  into  excitement  by  the  theft  of  a  pyx 
teith  a  consecrated  host  and  that  only  the  opportune  discovery 
of  the  culprit  saved  all  the  New  Christians  from  expulsion.  It 
might  seem  to  us  a  very  trivial  affair  that,  on  the  eve  of  Good 
Friday,  1640,  there  was  posted,  in  the  chapter-house  of  Granada, 
a  placard  ridiculing  the  Christian  religion,  praising  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  blaspheming  the  purity  of  the  Virgin,  but  it  produced 
the  greatest  excitement  throughout  Spain.  Special  services  were 
held  in  all  the  churches  to  appease  the  insulted  deity  and  to  dis- 
cover the  malefactor.  He  was  detected,  in  the  person  of  a  hermit 
of  the  Santa  Imagen  del  Triunfo,  who  was  arrested,  and  Inquisitor 
Rodezno  deemed  it  advisable  to  break  the  uiviolable  secrecy  of 
the  Inquisition  in  order  to  calm  the  public  agitation,  by  letting  the 
people  know  that  the  culprit  had  been  discovered  and  convicted. 
Learned  doctors  improved  the  occasion  by  printing  dissertatious 
in  which  it  was  proved  that  he  must  be  burnt  alive,  if  no  death 
more  atrocious  could  be  invented  to  suit  the  crime.'  The  fanatical 
I  hatred  of  heresy  per  «e,  thus  sedulously  inculcated  and  engrained 
I  in  the  moral  fibre  of  every  Spaniard  is  seen  in  the  statutes  of  Lim- 
pieza,  which  closed  the  avenues  to  distinction  to  the  descendants 
of  Conversos  and  of  those  who  had  been  i)enanced  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, Bo  that  even  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  a  trivial  offence 
inflicted,  according  to  popular  prejudice,  an  indelible  stigma  on 
a  family.  We  have  seen  to  what  insane  extent  this  was  carried 
and  what  evil  it  wrought  in  the  social  organization,  but  more 
prolific  in  evil  W'as  the  habit  of  thought  by  which  it  was  engendered 
and  which  it  intensified. 

'  Yet  practically  the  religion  which  was  so  sensitive  as  to  purity 
^irf  faith  was  of  a  very  superficial  character.  External  observances 
were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  Inquisition  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  punish  any  irreverence  in  act  or  word,  yet  Alfonso  de  Castro 
tells  us  that,  in  the  momitainous  provinces,  such  as  Asturias, 
Galicia  and  elsewhere,  the  word  of  God  was  so  rarely  preached  to 
the  people  that  they  observed  many  pagan  rites  and  many  super- 
stitions.' To  labor  on  Sunday  or  feast-day  was  a  serious  offence, 
involving  suspicion  of  heresy,  yet  Carranza  says  that  more  offences 
against  God  were  committed  on  Sundays  than  in  all  the  week- 
days combined;  those  who  went  to  mass  mostly  spent  the  time  in 


'  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Libmn-,  Arch  Seld.,  130. 
'  A.  de  Cutro  adv.  Hasreies,  Lib.  i,  cap.  xiii. 
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business  or  in  talking  or  sleeping;  those  who  did  not  go,  gratified 
their  vanity  or  their  appetites;  the  ancient  Jews  used  to  say  that, 
on  their  feast-days,  the  demons  left  the  cities  for  refuge  in  the 
mountain  caves,  but  now  it  would  seem  that  on  week-days  the 
demons  avoided  the  people  who  were  busy  with  their  labors  and, 
on  feast-days,  came  troopuig  joyfully  from  the  deserts,  for  theaj 
they  find  the  doors  open  to  all  kinds  of  vices.' 

Paolo  Tiepolo,  in  1563,  observes  that,  in  all  external  signs  of 
religion,  the  Spaniards   are  exceedingly  devout,  but   he  doubts 
Ufaether  the  interior  corresponds;  the  clei^y  hve  as  they  choose, 
without  any  one  reprehending  them,  and  he  is  scandahzed  by  the 
I    buffooneries  and  burlesques  performed  in  the  churches  on  feast- 

yj  days.'  I  The  churches,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  places  for  every- 
thing save  devotion.  Azpilcueta  describes  the  profane  obser- 
vances during  divine  service,  the  inattention  of  the  priests,  the 
processions  of  masks  and  demons,  the  banquets  and  feastings, 
and  other  disgraceful  profanations,  so  that  there  are  few  of  the 
I  faithful  who  do  not  sua  in  church,  and  few  who  do  not  utter  idle, 

t// vain,  foul,  evil  or  profane  words;  in  hot  weather,  the  coolness  of 
the  churches  made  them  favorite  lounging-places  for  both  st-xes, 
including  monks  and  nuns,  and  much  that  was  indecent  occurred ; 
they  were  moreover  places  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
more  bargaining  took  plac«  there  than  in  the  markets.'  This 
was  not  a  mere  passing  custom.  |  A  century  later  Francisco  Santos 
pictures  for  us  a  church  crowded  with  so-called  worsliippera, 
where  the  services  could  scarce  be  heard  for  the  noise;  beggars 
prying  for  alms  and  wrangUng  among  themselves;  two  men 
buarrelling  fiercely  and  on  the  point  of  drawing  their  swords;  a 
'group  of  young  gallants  chattering  and  maltreating  a  poor  man 


^/ 


'  Comentarios,  fol.  209.  | 

Spain  was  not  exceplional  in  this.  In  1700,  a  pastoral  of  Archbishop  Pre- 
cipiano  of  Mechlin  describes  with  equal  energy  this  profanation  of  saints'  days. 
-— Collectio  SjTiodorum  Arcliiep.  Mcchliniensis,  11,  434  (M(:chliniffl»,  1829). 

'  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T,  V,  p.  18. — In  1666,  Giovanni  Soranao  makea 
the  same  statement  and  both  remark  on  the  facility  vrith  which  Spaniah  troops 
passed  over  to  the  infidel. — Ibid,  p.  82. 

'  Azpilcueta  de  Omtione,  cap.  v,  n.  25-35. 

It  was  not  until  1772  that  Carlos  Ul  prohibited,  in  the  churches  of  Madrid,  the 
dances  and  gigantonea  and  tanucat,  or  great  postoboard  figures  of  giants  and  ser- 
pents, in  the  prucessioDa,  aa  cauaing  disorder  and  interfering  with  devotion ;  and 
in  17S0  this  was  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. — Novfs.  Reoop.,  Lib.  i.  Tit. 
,i,  ley  12. 
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who  had  chanced  to  touch  them  in  passing;  people  leaving  one 
mass  that  had  coimnenced  to  follow  a  priest,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  greater  despatch  in  his  sacred  functions;  in  a  chapel  a 
bevy  of  fair  ladies  drinking  chocolate,  discussing  fashions  and 
waited  on  by  their  admirers — all  is  worldly  and  the  religious 
observance  is  the  merest  pretext.'  Tliis  irreverence  was  shared 
by  the  priests.  A  brief  of  Urban  VIII,  January  30,  1642,  recites 
complaints  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Seville  concerning  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  the  churches,  both  in  smoking  and  snuffing, 
even  by  priests  while  celebrating  mass,  and  of  their  profanation 
of  the  sacred  cloths  by  using  them  and  staining  them  with  tobacco, 
wherefore  he  decrees  excommunication  lalce  senteyitiw  for  the  use 
of  the  weed  within  the  sacred  precincts.*  It  is  evident  that  the 
Inquisition,  while  enforcing  conformity  as  to  dogma  and  outward 
observance,  failed  to  inspire  genuine  respect  for  religion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  little  really  was  gained  for  religion  by 
the  spirit  of  fierce  intolerance  largely  responsible  for  the  material 
causes  of  decadence  which  we  have  passed  rapidly  in  review. 
The  irrational  resolve  to  enforce  unity  of  faith  at  every  cost  spurred 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  burn  and  pauperize  those  among 
their  subjects  who  were  most  economically  valuable,  to  expel 
those  who  could  not  be  reduced  to  conformity  and  to  institute  a 
system  of  confiscation  of  which  we  have  seen  the  destructive  in- 
fluence on  industry  and  on  the  credit  on  which  commerce  and 
industry  depend,  while  the  application  of  this  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  dead  not  only  brought  miseiy  on  mnocent  descendants 
but  unsettled  titles  and  involved  all  transactions  in  insecurity^ 
This  sanctified  the  ambition  of  Charles  V^  with  the  halo  of  religion. 
This  was  the  motive  which  underlay  the  suicidal  policy  of  Philip  II, 
leading  to  the  endless  wars  with  the  Netherlands,  to  the  rebellion 
of  Granada  and  to  tlie  wasteful  support  of  the  Ligue.  This  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Morisco  disaffection,  culminating  in  the 


•  Santos,  El  no  Importe,  pp.  107-31,— For  a  similar  description  by  Juan  de 
ZabaleU  w«  his  "El  dia  de  fiesta,"  Obraa,  p.  166  (Madrid,  1728).  The  El  no 
ImporU  was  reprinted  in  1787. 

These  profanities  were  not  confined  to  Spain  and  were  condemned  by  th«_ 
Council  of  Tours  in  1583  and  by  .A-rchbishop  Precipianoof  Mecldin,  in  1700.' 
Concil.  Turoncns.,   aun.   1583,  Tit.   xv    (Harduin    X,   1424).~Co]lect.  Sync 
Mechlin.,  n.  436). 

'  Biblioth^ue  nationale  de  France,  fonds  Ehipuy,  no.  589,  fol.  3U. 
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expulsion  of  1610,  just  after  Philip  III  had  practically  accepted 
the  loss  of  Holland  by  the  truce  of  1609.  The  land  was  rnbbed  of 
its  most  industrious  classes,  it  was  drained  of  its  bravest  soldiers, 
its  trade  and  productiveness  were  fatally  crippled,  and  it  waa 
reduced  to  the  lowest  term  of  financial  exhaustion,  all  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  and  iu  the  beUef  that  it  was  avenging  offences 
to  God,  To  meet  the  exigencies  arising  from  this,  and  from  tlie 
thoughtless  extravagance  of  the  monarchs,  the  labor,  on  which 
rested  the  resources  of  the  State,  was  crushed  to  earth  and  sub- 
jected to  burdens  that  defeated  their  own  ends,  for  they  drove  the 
producer  in  despair  from  the  soil.  Productive  industry  and 
commerce,  enfeebled  by  the  expulsions,  were  so  handicapped  that 
they  dwindled  almost  to  extinction  and  passed  virtually  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  who  dealt  under  the  mask  of  tedas  ferrias — 
of  Spaniards  who  lent  their  names  to  the  real  principals,  for  the 
most  part  the  very  heretics  whom  Spain  had  exhausted  herself  to 
destroy.  Trade  and  credit  were  hampered,  not  only  through  the 
vitiation  of  the  currency  but  through  the  ever-impending  risk  of 
sequestration  and  confiscation,  and  the  impediments  of  the  censor- 
ship as  developed  in  the  visitas  de  nainos.  The  blindness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Government  intensified  in  everj'  way  tlie  evils 
created  by  its  mistaken  policy  but,  at  the  root  of  all,  lay  the  pro- 
longed and  relentless  deteniiination  to  enforce  conformity,  at  a 
time  when  the  industrial  and  conmierical  era  was  opening,  which 
was  to  bring  wealth  and  power  to  the  nations  wise  enough  and 
liberal  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities — oppor- 
tunities which  Spain  was  invited  virtually  to  monopolize  through 
its  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies  and  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals.  There  is  melancholy  truth  in  the  boast  of  Doctor 
Pedro  Peralta  Bamuevo,  in  his  relation  of  the  Lima  auto  of  1733, 
that  the  determination  to  enforce  unity  of  faith  at  all  costs  had 
rendered  Spaiii  rather  a  church  than  a  monarchy,  and  her  kings 
protectors  of  the  faith  rather  than  sovereigns.  She  was  a  temj)le, 
in  which  the  altars  were  cities  and  the  oblations  were  men,  and 
she  despised  the  prosperity  of  the  State  in  comparison  with  devo- 
th>n  to  religion.* 

Cjaabella  and  her  Hapsburg  descendants  were  but  obejang  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  executing  the  laws  of  the  Church,  when 
they  sought  to  suppress  heresy  and  apostasy  by  force,  and  they 
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Relacion  del  Auto  de  fe  de  1733.    Discurso  isagogico,  {  2  (Liina,  1733). 
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I  might  weU  deem  it  both  duty  and  good  policy  at  a  time  when  it 
'  i\  was  miiveraally  taught  that  unity  of  faith  was  the  surest  guarantee , 
of  the  happine.ss  and  prosperity  of  nations.^-^pain,  with  accus- 
tomed thorouglmess,  carried  out  this  theorjrtor  three  centuries  to 
a  reduclto  ad  absurdum,  through  the  Inquisition,  organized,  armed 
and  equipped  to  the  last  point  of  possible  perfection  for  its  work. 
The  elaborate  arguments  of  its  latest  defender  only  show  that  it 
caimot  be  defended  without  also  defending  the  whole  policy  of 
the  House  of  Hapsliurg,  which  wrought  such  misery  and  degra- 
dation.' It  was  the  essential  part  of  a  system  and,  as  such,  it 
contributed  its  full  share  to  the  ruin  of  Spain. 

That  occasionally  even  an  inquisitor  could  have  a  glimmer  of 
the  truth  appears  from  a  very  remarkable  memorial  addressed 
to  Philip  IV  by  a  member  of  the  Suprcma,  vnth  regard  to  the 
Portuguese  Jews.  He  states  that  they  consider  the  rigor  uf  the 
Inquisition  as  a  blessing,  since  it  drives  them  from  Spain  to  other 
lands,  where  they  can  enjoy  their  religion  aiid  acquire  prosperity. 
He  ^^nshes  to  prevent  this  exodus,  which  is  deiirivbig  Spain  of 
population  and  wealth  and  exposing  it  to  peril,  and  to  win  back 
those  who  have  expatriated  themselves,  to  which  end  he  proposes 
greatly  to  soften  inquisitorijil  severity  in  regard  to  confiscation, 
imprisonment  and  the  wearing  of  tlie  sunbenito,  except  in  the  case 
of  hardened  impeiiitents.  He  would  wolcoiiie  them  back  and,  even 
if  their  Catholicism  were  merely  external,  he  ai'gues  that  their 
children  would  become  good  Catholics,  even  as  has  proved  to  be 
the  case  with  the  descendants  of  the  Castiliau  Jews.  Indeed,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  urge  that  foreigners  in  general  should  be  encour- 
aged to  bring  their  capital  to  Spain,  to  settle  and  be  natm'alized, 
to  marr}'  Spanish  wives  and  thus  minister  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  laud.'    The  worldly  wisdom  of  this  was  too  oppuguant 


•  P.  RjcAnlo  Cappa,  S.  J.,  La  Inquisicion  egpafiola,  MjuJrid,  18SS. 

'  Don  A.  Rodriguez  N'illa  has  printed  the  e^wential  jwrtions  of  tins  memorial 
in  Ihp  RoUlifi  for  July— Sppt/'mlM?r  1906,  pp.  87-103.  It  is  anonymous  and  with- 
out dale,  though  he  tella  us  that  a  note  on  the  MB.,  in  a  contemporary  hand, 
attributes  it  to  P.  Hernando  de  Salazar  or  to  D.  Diego  Serrano  do  Silva,  of  the 
Suprema.  It  is  uuqueslioimbly  by  a  member  of  the  Supreina,  for  no  one  else 
would  have  such  knowledge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Inquisition  or  discourse 
of  them  so  freely,  even  ix)  the  sovereign.  Allusion  to  the  successes  of  the  Dutch 
in  Brazil  assign  it  to  the  time,  h«tw«>eii  1620  and  1630,  when  there  was  so  much 
discu.'ssion  as  to  the  Portuguese  New  ('hristians  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  276),  to  which 
this  paper  was  doubtlesa  a  coatribuliou. 
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to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  which  clamored,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  extermination  and  isolation,  and  its  sagacious  counsels  were 
unheeded.  The  Judaizers  were  driven  forth,  to  aid  in  building 
up  Holland  with  their  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  Spain,  in  ever 
deepening  poverty,  continued  to  cherish  the  ideals  wliich  she  had 
embodied  in  the  Inquisition. 
<^^^hero  was  one  service  the  performance  of  which  it  was  never 
tiFed  of  claiming  for  itsrlf  and  is  still  claimed  for  it  by  its  advo- 
cates— that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ennturies  it  preserved 
Spain  from  the  religious  wars  which  desolated  Fnuice  and  Ger- 
many. ''This  service  may  well  be  called  in  question,  for  the  tem- 
p)erament  and  training  of  the  Spanish  nation  render  ludicrous  the 
assumption  that  a  couple  of  hundred  heretics,  among  whom  but 
half  a  dozen  had  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  for  their  faith,  could 
cause  such  spread  of  dissidence  as  to  endaiiger  peace;  yet  even 
should  we  admit  this  service,  its  method,  in  causing  intellectual 
torpor  and  segregating  the  nation  from  all  influences  from  abroad, 
only  postponed  the  inevitable,  wliile  intensifying  the  disturbance 
when  the  change  should  come  from  medievalism  to  modernism. 
The  nineteenth  century  bore,  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  brunt 
which  should  have  fallen  on  the  sLxteentli.  Wlien  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution  broke  in,  it  found  a  population  sedulously  trained 
to  passive  obedience  to  the  State  and  submissiveness  to  the  Church. 
It  had  been  so  long  taught,  by  theocratic  absolutism,  that  it  must 
not  think  or  reason  for  itself,  that  it  had  lost  the  power  of  reasoning 
on  the  great  problems  of  life.  It  was  without  reverence  for  law, 
for  it  was  accustomed  to  see  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  absolute 
sovereign  override  the  law,  and  it  was  without  experience  to 
choose  between  the  sober  realities  of  responsible  government  and 
the  gUttering  promises  of  ardent  idealists.  Yet  the  Revolution 
passed  away  leaving  matters  as  they  were  before.  The  habit  of  I 
unquestioning  submission,  inherited  through  generations,  has 
become  so  fixed  a  part  of  the  national  character  that,  as  we  are 
told,  the  people  fail  to  recognize  that  they  are  as  completely  under 
bondage  to  Caciqiusm  as  erstwhile  they  were  to  monarchy — that 
in  fact  the  nation  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  is  unfit  to  govern  itself.*^ 

As  in  temporal,  so  it  has  been  in  the  spiritual  field.  In  the 
turmoil  of  the  Revolution  the  Inquisition  died  a  natural  death, 
but  the  Church  filled  the  vacancy.     It  bad  grown  so  accustomed 


(I 


'■  Oligarquta  y  Caciqaismo,  pp.  22,  679  (Madrid,  1903) 
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to  the  acceptance,  on  all  hands,  of  its\divine  mission,  it  had  so 
long  enjoyed  unassailable  wealth  and  power,  that  it  could  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  new  situation  and,  when  it 
could  not  rely  upon  the  brute  force  of  the  State,  it  called  into  play 
the  popular  passions  which  it  had  fostered.  As  an  irreconcile- 
able,  it  provoked  the  attacks  made  on  its  ove^g^o^A^l  wealth  and 
numbers;  it  was  uncompromising  and  would  listen  to  no  adjust- 
ment, for  it  claimed  the  full  benefit  of  the  canon  law  under  which 
it  was  exempted  from  all  interference  by  the  State;  its  attitude  was 
of  immovable  hostility  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  it  sufTeiied 
the  rough  handling  that  inevitably  resulted,  courting  martyrdom 
rather  than  tamely  to  permit  profane  hands  to  be  laid  upon  the 
ark.  It  has  thus  continued  to  be  an  unassimilable  element  in 
the  political  situation,  its  policy  directed  from  Rome  and  the  vast 
influence  of  its  perfect  organization  einployed  to  retard  rather 
than  to  stimulate  progress  in  good  government  and  material 
prosperity.'  What  may  be  the  outcomp  of  the  pending  strugglg 
between  Church  and  State,  aroused  by  the  recognition  of  ■civil 
marriage,  it  is  too  early  to  predict. 


f> 


Thus  the  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  our  review  of  the 
causes  underlying  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  is  that  what  may  fairly 
be  attributable  to  the  Inquisition  is  its  service  as  the  official 
instrument  of  the  intolerance  that  led  to  such  grave  results,  and 
its  influence  on  the  Spanish  character  in  intensifying  that  intoler- 
ance into  a  national  characteristic,  while  benumbing  the  Spanish 
intellect  until  it  may  be  said  for  a  time  to  have  almost  ceased  to 
thiiikD  The  objects  for  which  it  was  so  shrewdly  and  so  carefully 
organized  were  effectually  attained  and,  in  the  eyes  of  experienced 
statesmen,  at  the  time  of  its  fuUeiit  development,  it  was  the  bul- 
work  of  the  faith.    In  1573,  Leonardo  Donato  reflects  the  prevail- 
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'  Doctor  Madrazo,  whilr  deploring  tho  antinntfonal  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
esttthlishment,  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  individual  virtue*  of  the  clergy, 
regular  and  secular  and  their  cfforta  to  realize,  each  in  hia  own  sphere,  the  ideal 
of  Chrirtianity.  He  attributes  their  influence  on  Spanish  policy  to  the  power 
po8i9cmed  by  the  papacy  of  precipitating  through  thctn  at  any  moment  a  Carlist 
revolt. — El  Rjcblo  espaflol  ha  mucrto?  pp.  140-6  (Santander,  1903). 

In  a  very  thoughtful  paper,  Professor  Rafael  Altatnirn  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  University  of  Oviedo  allude  to  the  theocratic  reaction  which  opposes  all 
progress  in  the  direction  of  toleration  and  culture  and  which  threatens  a  civil 
war  that  would  be  the  end  of  Spain. — OUgarqufa  y  Caciquismo,  p.  192. 
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ing  view  in  governmental  circles  when  he  speaks  of  its  authority 
and  severity  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  number  of  the  New 
Christians  was  everywhere  so  great,  recently  baptized  with  God 
knows  what  disposition,  and  with  ancestral  memories  still  vivid, 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  incessfint  watoh  kept  over  them  by  the/ 
Inquisition,  there  would  be  great  danger  that  Spain  would  los^ 
her  religion.  In  1581,  Gioan  Francesco  Morosini  declares  that, 
although  the  Spaniards  were  in  appearance  the  most  devout  and 
Catholic  of  nations,  yet,  what  between  the  Jews,  Moriscos  and 
heretics,  Spain  would  be  more  infected  than  Germany  or  England 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  inspired  by  the  severity  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  the  same  views  are  expressed  by  Giambattista  Con- 
falonieri  in  1591,  and  by  the  Lucchese  envoy  Damiano  Bernardini, 
in  1602.'  Yet  the  faith,  thus  sedulously  preserved  at  such  fear- 
ful cost,  was  largely,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  exterior  obst^rvance, 
without  corresponding  internal  piety,  ready  to  burst  into  flame 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  dogma  like  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  to  earn  heaven  by  paying  for  masses  and  anniversaries  and 
chaplaincies,  but  not  to  labor  for  it  by  purity  of  life  and  self- 
abnegation,  or  by  obeying  the  divine  command  to  earn  its  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  its  brow.  The  natural  result  of  this,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  modem  conditions,  is  that  Cdnovas  del  Castillo, 
in  a  debate  in  the  C6rtes  of  1869,  declared  with  sorrow  that  Spain, 
of  all  nations,  was  the  one  most  indifferent  to  religion,  and  a  recent 
author  asserts  that  there  would  be  no  hazard  in  affirming  the 
Spaniards  to  be  the  most  irreligious,  indifferent,  and  practically 

tlieist  people  in  Europe.'  . 

In  fact,  the  dissociation  of  religion  from  morals — the  incon-  \ 
gnious  connection  of  ardent  zeal  for  dogma  with  laxity  of  life —  * 
was  stimulated  by  the  Inquisition.  As  we  have  seen,  it  paid  no 
attention  to  morals  and  thus  taught  the  lesson  that  they  were 
vmimportant  in  comparison  with  accuracy  of  belief.  No  matter 
how  dissolute  was  the  conduct  of  the  confessor  with  his  spiritual 
daughters,  he  was  safe  so  long  as  he  did  not  commit  a  technical 
transgression  inferring  suspicion  of  misbelief  as  to  the  sacrament, 
and  even  when  he  neglected  these  precautions  we  have  seen  how 
benignant  was  the  treatment  extended  to  himTN  It  is  true  that, 


•  Relazioni  Vcnete,  Serte  I,  T.  VI,  p.  371;  T.  V,  p.  288.— Spicilegio  Vaticano, 
I,  461. — Relazioni  Lucchese,  p.  21. 

•  Ortf  y  Lara,  La  Inquisicion,  p.  xiv. — Macias  Picavea,  El  Problenm,  p.  229, 
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towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Inquisition  showed 
remarkable  ardor  in  prosecuting  those  who  gave  utterance  to 
the  common  opinion  that  there  was  no  an  in  simple  fornication 
between  the  unmarried,  and  that  in  large  measure  it  suppressed  i 
the  utterance,  but,  as  it  punished  only  the  utterance  and  not  the 
sin,  this  did  nothing  to  advance  morality.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  its  ignorant  destruction  of  works  of  art  which  it  regarded 
as  indecent  and  the  occasional  prohibition  of  a  book  or  play  that 
evoked  its  disapprobation.  In  the  absence  of  more  serious  work 
a  few  cases  may  be  foimd  of  its  undertaking  to  vindicate  morals, 
but  they  are  too  rare  for  us  to  attribute  to  them  any  motive  save  ^H 
a  desire  to  intermeddle.  Tlie  advancement  of  morality  in  fact^H 
was  no  part  of  its  functions  as  a  bulwark  of  the  faith;  rather, 
indeed,  it  aided  in  disseminating  corruption  by  its  custom  of 
reading  at  the  autos  de  fe  sentences  con  mfritos  of  wliich  the  details 
were  an  effective  popular  education  in  vice.*  PThe  result  is  seen 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  only  heretjcs  were  the  scat- 
tered and  persecuted  Portuguese,  and  yet  there  has  probably 
never  existed  a  society  more  abandoned  to  corruption — -so  aban- 
doned, Indeed,  that  even  the  sense  of  shame  was  lostj  Padre 
Corella  was  no  rigorist  but,  towards  the  close  of  the~Century,  he 
draws  a  hideous  picture  of  social  conditions;  everywhere,  he  says, 
is  vice  and  crime,  lust  and  cruelty,  fraud  and  rapine,  in  the  seats 
of  trade,  m  tlie  halls  of  justice,  in  the  family,  in  the  court,  in  the 
churches,  while  the  clergy,  if  possible,  are  worse  than  the  laity* 
Phihp  IV,  who  so  religiously  supported  the  Inquisition,  was  not 
only  notorious  for  his  licentiousness,  but  amused  liimself  with 
scandalously  sacrilegious  comedies  .and  farces  in  liis  palace  theatre, 
where  tlie  scenes  and  persons  of  Scripture  were  made  subjecta 
of  ridicule,  and  tiiis  style  passed  uito  popular  hterature  and 
rhymes  wliich  escaped  the  censure.' 

Spanish  theology,  which  was  supreme  in  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth    centuries,    made  only   one    real   contribution — the      ^ 
invention  of  Probabilism  by  Bartolom6  de  Medina  in  his  comi  ^fl 
mentaries  on  Aquinas  in  1577.     On  this  was  founded  the  new  ™ 

'  This  19  largely  the  case  in  the  detail  often  given  of  the  practices  of  aorcery. 
For  these  tliere  might  he  8i.»ino  excufte  ofTered,  Liut  there  is  none  when  wholly 
superfluous  tiescriptioRs  are  included  of  vice  too  nauiieous  to  bear  tranacrip- 
(ion. 

»  Corella,  Praxis  Confesaionia.  P.  n,  Perorat.  n.  3.— Picatoste,  III,  113-23,  158, 
162.— Villa,  La  Corte  y  Monarqufa,  p.  xvi. 
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science  of  Moral  Theology,  devoted  to  evading  the  penalties  of 
sin,  and  to  applying  to  the  decrees  of  God  the  favorite  Spanish 
device  for  eluding  those  of  the  king,  by  obeying  and  not  executing. 
Escobar,  held  up  to  an  infamous  immortality  by  Pascal,  merely 
compiled  what  he  found  in  theologians  of  the  highest  authority 
and,  when  the  laxity  of  the  Jesuit  Moya's  O-pusadum  called  forth 
a  papal  prohibition  in  166B,  repeated  in  1680,  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion asserted  its  independence  by  refusing  to  put  the  work  on  the 
Index.*  The  practirnl  influence  of  all  this  is  described  in  a  memo- 
rial of  nine  Spanish  l>i.shops,  in  1717,  to  Clement  XI,  against  the 
Conmtltax  Moraks  of  the  Capuchin  Martin  de  Torricella,  in  which 
they  state  that  Probabilisni  liad  undermined  all  morality  and  all 
obedience  to  divine,  nmnicipal  and  canon  law,  and  that  multitudes 
lived  disorderly  Uvea  under  ajjpcal  to  probabilistic  casuistry,  for 
so-called  probable  opinions  could  be  had  to  justify  whatever 
men  desired  to  do.' 

If  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  thus  was  withheld  when  it  might 
have  been  exerted  with  benefit  to  society,  it  was  actively  employed, 
under  the  later  Hapsburgs,  to  loo.sen  the  bonds  of  social  order  and 
stimulate  contempt  for  law.  To  it  was  largely  attributable  the 
virtual  anarchy  of  Spain,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  arising 
from  the  numerous  competing  jurisdictions  and  the  contempt 
felt  for  the  royal  officials.  This  found  its  origin  in  the  insolent 
audacity  with  which  the  Inquisition  enforced  its  claims  to  juris- 
diction. When  the  royal  oflicials  were  exconimunicatedj  arrested 
and  imprisoned  without  scruple,  and  the  liighest  courts  were 
treated  with  contempt  and  contumely,  respect  for  law  and  ite 
ministers  was  fatally  weakened.  That  the  other  privileged  juris- 
dictions— the  Cruzada,  the  spiritual,  and  the  militan,.' — should 
follow  the  example  was  inevitable,  and  the  social  condition  of 
Spain  became  deplorable.*  In  1677,  the  Council  of  Castile  repre- 
sented to  Carlos  II  the  evils  thus  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  two 
chief  offenders,  the  Intjuisition  and  the  Cnizada,  the  most  oppres- 
sive form  of  which  was  the  abuse  of  excommunication  for  matters 
purely  secular.  The  Council  had  endeavored  to  remedy  this, 
but  its  authority  had  been  suspended  and  it  was  powerless  to 
protect  the  vassals  of  the  crown.     Carlos  feebly  replied  that, 


•  Chapters  from  the  Relipou.i  History  of  Spain,  p.  102. 
'  DoUingcr  u.  Reusch,  Moral-Streitigkoittn,  I,  319. 
'  For  IhJB  socIrI  an&rchy  see  Picatoste,  HI,  86-9. 
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although  he  could  deprive  them  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  which 
they  abused,  yet  he  deemed  it  better  not  to  do  so,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  prohibiting  the  use  of  censures  in  temporal  matters — 
a  prohibition  which  of  course  was  disregarded,*  In  the  very  next 
year  Carlos  was  made  to  feel  his  powerlessnesa  in  the  face  of  the 
arrogant  superiority  asserted  by  the  Inquisition. 

When,  in  1678,  the  raid  on  the  whole  trading  community  of 
Majorca  gave  promise  of  immense  confiscations,  Carlos  prudently 
ordered,  May  30th,  the  viceroy  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the 
sequestrations.  The  viceroy  thereupon  ai^ked  for  inventories  or 
statements  and,  on  their  refusal,  made  threats  of  taking  further 
measures.  The  tribunal  reported  to  the  Suprema  which  instructed 
the  inquisitors  to  defend  their  jurisdiction  by  censures  and,  if 
necessary,  bj'  a  cessaiio  a  dirinis,  when,  if  this  did  not  suffice, 
they  were  to  entrust  their  prisoners  to  the  bishop  and  sail  for  Spain, 
reporting  to  the  pop>2.  After  despatching  this  defiant  and  revo- 
lutionary missive,  the  Suprema,  on  August  Sth,  condescended  to 
inform  the  king  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  stinging  rebuke.  The  request 
of  the  viceroy,  it  said,  was  an  unexamplei!  assault  on  religion  and 
the  Holy  See,  and  also  a  profanation  of  the  most  venerable  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Inquisition;  sequestrated  property  was  ecclesiiustical 
property  until  confiscated,  and  to  allow  a  layman  to  control  it 
would  be  subversive  of  all  law,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  secrecy 
of  the  Inquisitirtn.  Carlos  humbly  apologized ;  he  had  not  meant 
to  show  distrust  and  would  punish  the  viceroy  if  he  had  exceeded 
his  instructions,  but  he  oomjjlained  that,  without  notice  to  him, 
the  inquisitors  should  have  been  ordered  to  leave  Majorca,  and 
thus  cause  irreparable  evils.  The  Suprema,  in  reply,  followed 
up  its  advantage.  The  abandonment  of  Majorca  by  the  inquisitors 
would  be  a  less  evil  than  violating  the  secrecy  of  the  Inquisition; 
the  viceroy  should  have  positive  orders  to  keep  his  hands  off, 
and  the  king  ought  to  have  consulted  it  before  issuing  such  instruc- 
tions; this  would  have  prevented  all  trouble,  for  the  operations 
of  the  Inquisition  were  so  special  and  peculiar  that  even  his  superior 
intelligence  could  not  understand  them  without  explanations.* 
This  iinsolence  accomplishe<l  its  purpose;  Carlos  was  effectually 
snubbed,  and  we  have  seen  how  small  was  the  share  of  the  spoils 
eventually  doled  out  to  him. 


*  Roda,  Dictamen  d  una  Consulta  (MS.  penee  nu). 

*  Arohivo  de  Simancos,  Inq..  Lib.  69,  fol.  2,  8. 
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The  Inquisition,  in  fact,  was  virtually  an  independent  power 
in  the  state,  which  asserted  itself  after  the  vigorous  personality 
of  Ferdinand  had  been  forgotten.  Its  aspiration  to  dominate 
the  land  was  revealed  in  the  projected  Order  of  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Espada  blatica  which  Philip  II  was  shrewd  enough  to  cnish 
while  yet  there  was  time,  but  the  measure  of  independence  which 
it  had  already  attained  was  seen  when  the  C6rtes  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Aragon  sought  to  get  the  signature  of  the  inquisitor-general^  as 
well  as  of  the  king,  to  the  concessions  which  they  secured,  and  when 
the  Intiuiaition  ignored  the  royal  agreements,  even  to  the  point 
of  deliberately  coritravejiing  them  in  the  matter  of  confiscations. 
It  was  manifested,  in  the  affair  of  Antonio  P6rcz,  when  Philip 
II  was  obliged  to  call  it  to  his  assistance,  and  it  followed  its  own 
interests  in  disregard  of  the  royal  poHcy.  So,  in  the  long  struggle 
with  Bilbao  over  the  insii-as  de  nonos,  it  virtually  set  at  defiance 
both  the  crown  and  all  the  authorities  of  Bi.scay.  If  it  helped  the 
monarchy  in  the  struggle  ivith  Rome  over  the  rcgalfas,  when  it 
had  thus  secured  its  independence  of  the  papal  Inquisition  it  had 
no  scruple  in  turning  its  powers  of  censorship  against  the  rtjynl 
,  prerogative.  But  for  the  advent  of  the  Bourbon  dyna.sty,  it 
might  reasonably  have  looked  forward  to  becoming  eventually 
dominant,  for  it  combined  legislative  and  executive  functions, 
temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  asserted,  like  the  Church, 
the  right  to  define  the  limits  of  its  own  powers.  Its  whole  career, 
indeed,  shows  how  baseless  is  the  modem  theory  that  it  was  an 
instrument  of  the  State  in  establishing  the  autocracy  of  the  nion- 
I  arch.  If  the  fallacy  of  this  ref[uires  further  proof  it  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  even  under  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  by  the  fate 
of  Macanaz,  whom  it  dismissed  from  power  and  condenmed  to 
a  life  of  poverty  and  exile  because,  hi  the  service  of  the  king,  he 
endeavored  to  render  it  what  Ranke  and  Gams  fancy  it  to  have 
been.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  jKiriod  of  deca<lence,  it  joined  forces 
'  with  the  crown  to  withstand  the  inroad  of  free  thought,  which 
was  equally  threatening  to  both,  and  that  it  era]>loyed  its  expiring 
power  to  suppress  political  as  well  as  spiritual  heresy,  but  in  this 
it  was  fighting  its  own  battle  as  much  as  that  of  the  monarchy  on 
which  it  depended  for  existence. 

'''[defenders  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  controversy  over  its  sup- 
pression and  since  then,  have  relied  largely  on  the  assertion  that,  \ 
during  its  existence,  no  voice  was  raised  against  it,  that  all  organs 
VOL.  IV  33 
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of  public  opinion  and  all  writers  praised  it,  as  the  protector  of 
religion,  and  as  extremely  careful  to  administer  exact  justicer?  So 
far  from  this  being  the  ca.s(^,  we  have  seen  its  own  atlfiilsaions 
(Vol.  I,  p.  538)  of  the  hearty  hatred  felt  for  it  and  its  officials, 
and-wc^ave  heard  the  complaints  of  the  Cfirtes  of  Valladolid  in 
1518  and  1623,  of  Coruna  in  1520  and  of  Madrid  in  1575,  besides 
the  ceaseless  struggles  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  whose  Cdrtes 
had  not  been  reduced  to  servility.  What  was  its  reputation 
throughout  Europe  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  in  1535,  when 
Joao  III  was  endeavoring  to  have  an  Inquisition  of  his  own  in 
Portugal,  and  there  was  talk  of  referring  the  subject  to  the  general 
council  then  expected  shortly  to  assemble,  his  ambassador  at 
Rome,  Martinho,  Archbishop  of  Funchal,  warned  him  that,  if 
the  matter  was  broached  in  the  coimcil,  it  would  result  in  abolish- 
ing the  Inquisition  of  Spain.'  In  Spain,  its  reputation  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  unbiased  reports  of  the  Venetian  envoys,  who 
lauded  its  services  in  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  to  whom, 
as  practical  statesmen,  it  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
^^^as  a  macliine  perfectly  devised  to  keep  the  people  in  abject  sub- 
jection. In  these  reports  it  is  observable  that,  while  all  are  emphatic 
as  to  its  rigor,  not  one  hazards  approval  of  its  justice.  The 
envoys  were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  universal  awe  which  it 
inspired.  As  early  as  1525,  Gaspare  Contarini  tells  us  that  every 
one  trembled  before  it,  for  its  severity  and  the  dread  entertained 
for  it  were  greater  even  than  for  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1657, 
Federico  Badoern  speaks  of  the  terror  caused  by  its  pitiless  pro- 
cedure. In  1563,  Paolo  Tiepoln,  afti^r  dwelling  on  the  secrecy 
an<l  unsparing  rigor  of  its  judgements,  says  that  every  one  shudders 
at  its  very  name,  as  it  has  supreme  authority  over  the  property, 
life,  honor  and  even  the  souls  of  men.  Two  years  later  Giovanni 
Soranzo  speaks  of  the  great  fear  inspired  by  it,  for  its  authority 
transcends  incomparably  that  of  the  king.  In  1667,  Antonio 
Tiepolo  echoes  these  assertions,  and  all  agree  in  their  comments 
on  the  influence  of  the  mysterious  secrecy  of  its  operation  and 
the  relentless  severity  of  its  action,' 

It  scarce  needs  this  testimony  to  explain  why  no  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  Inquisition  is  to  be  expected  of  Spaniards  during 


'  Corpo  Diplomatico  Portuguea.  Ill,  24". 
'  Relazioni  Vcnete,  Serie  I,  T.  II.  p.  40;  T.  HI,  p.  252;  T.  V,  pp.  22,  83,  144, 
288,  .392,  485;  T.  VI,  pp.  367,  412. 
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Hs  existence,  except  by  those  who  spoke  as  mandatories  of  the 
people  in  the  C6rtes  or  high  officials  in  contests  over  competencias. 
Terror  rendered  silence  imperative,  and  secrecy  made  ignorance 
universal.  The  discharged  prisoner  was  sworn  to  reveal  nothing 
I  of  what  he  had  endured  and  any  complaint  of  injustice  subjected 
'him  to  prosecution.  Criticism  was  held  to  be  impeding  its  action 
and  was  a  crime  subject  to  condign  punishment.  Writers  had 
ever  to  keep  in  view  its  censorship,  with  the  certainty  that  any  ill- 
I  judged  word  would  ensure  the  suppression  of  a  book,  and  any 
;  attempt  at  self-justification  would  lead  to  worse  consequejices,  as 
Belando  found  when  a  ix'tition  to  be  heard  cost  him  life-long 
imprisonment  and  prohibition  to  use  the  pen.  When,  in  the 
yearly  Edict  of  Faith,  every  one  was  required,  under  pain  of 
excommimication,  to  denounce  any  impeding,  direct  or  Indirect, 
of  the  tribunal,  or  any  criticism  of  the  justice  of  its  operation, 
restraint  became  universal  and  habitual  and,  in  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  men  would  naturally  seek  to  teach  themselves 
and  their  children  not  even  to  tliink  ill  of  the  Inquisition  lest,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  a  chance  utterance  might  lead  to  pro- 
secution and  uifamy.  The  popular  refran,  Con  el  Rey  y  la  Inqui- 
sicion,  cJiitont — Silence  as  to  the  king  and  the  Inquisition — 
reveals  to  us  bettor  than  a  world  of  argument,  the  result  of  this 
repression  through  generations,  and  its  efficiency  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  Toledo,  from  1648  to  1794,  there  was  but  a  single 
trial  for  speaking  ill  of  the  Holy  Office.  Such  training  bore  its 
fruits  when  autocracy  broke  dovm  under  the  Revolution  and  the 
experiment  of  self-government  wna  essayed. 

rT!he'Spaniard  was  taught  not  alone  to  repress  his  opinions  as 
to  the  Inquisition  but  la  keep  a  guard  on  his  tongue  under  all 
circumstances,  not  only  in  public  but  in  the  sacred  confidence  of 
his  own  family,  for  the  duty  of  denunciation  ajiplied  to  husband 
and  father,  to  wife  and  childrenT/'  Even  as  early  as  1534,  the  ortho- 
dox Juan  Luis  Vives  complainea  to  Erasmus  that  in  those  difficult 
times  it  was  dangerous  either  to  speak  or  to  keep  silent.*  The 
cautious  Mariana  tells  us  that  the  most  grievous  oppression  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  deprivation  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  a  servitude  worsel 
than  death.*    We  have  seen  how  seriously  were  treated  even  the' 


C) 
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'  EfRsmi  EpistolfE,  Auctarium,  p.  114  (Londoni,  1642), 
*  MariAna,  Hiat.  de  EspaAa,  lib.  xxiv,  cap.  xvii. 
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most  trivial  and  careless  expressions,  which  could  be  tortured  into 
disregard  of  some  theological  tenet  or  disrespect  for  some  church 
observance,  and  it  behooved  every  one  to  be  on  his  guard  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  The  yearly  Edict  of  Faith  kept  the  terror 
of  the  Inquisition  constantly  Iwifore  every  man  and  was  p)erhapa 
the  most  efficient  device  ever  invented  to  subject  a  population 
to  the  fear  of  an  ever-impending  danger.  No  other  nation  ever 
lived  through  centuries  under  a  moral  oppression  so  complete, 
sojuinute  and  so  all-pervading, 

^_That  the  Inquisition  inspired  a  dread  greater  than  that  felt  for 
the  royal  authorityis  illustrated  by  a  curious  instance,  in  which 
it  was  utilized  for  good  in  subduing  a  lawless  commimity.  In 
1588,  Lupus  Martin  de  Govilla,  Inquisitor  of  Barcelona,  in  a 
visitation'  came  to  Montblanch,  where  no  inquisitor  had  been  for 
many  years.  He  found  it  a  populous  town,  torn  by  factions  so 
bitter  that  men  were  slain  in  the  streets,  battles  were  fought  in 
the  plaza,  and  women  at  their  windows  were  shot  with  arquebuses. 
After  publishmg  the  Edict  of  Faith  he  discovered  that  witnesses 
were  afraid  to  come  to  him  through  the  streets  and,  regarding  thia 
as  a  contempt  of  the  Inquisition,  he  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  carrying  of  arquebuses  and  cross-bows,  and  his  order 
was  obeyed.  He  made  an  example  of  one  offender  by  requiring 
him  to  hear  mass  as  a  penitent,  banishing  him  and  confiscating 
his  arquebu.s,  wliich  quieted  the  people,  bo  that  the  Inquisitiou 
could  be  carried  on.  Then  a  murder  occurred,  and  the  regidors 
procured  from  the  viceroy  full  powers  for  him  to  pacify  the  town; 
by  general  agreement  all  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  there  was  no  safety  under  the  royal,  and  they 
gave  thanks  to  God  that  peace  was  restored,  and  that  men  could 
move  around  without  arms.  Govilla  went  to  Poblet,  when  newa 
was  brought  him  of  another  murder;  he  returned  and  imprisoned 
and  penanced  those  guilty,  who  complained  to  the  viceroy,  but  the 
Audiencia,  after  examination  dismissed  the  complaint,  and  this 
strange  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  continued 
for  some  ten  years.' 

Before  dismissing  the  impression  produced  by  the  severity  of 
the  Inquisition  it  will  not  be  ami.ss  to  attempt  some  conjecture 
as  to  the  totality  of  its  operations,  especially  as  regards  the  burn 


'  Archive  de  Sinmucas,  Inq.  de  Barcelona,  Cartes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  74. 
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ings,  which  naturally  affected  more  profoundly  the  imagination. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  number  of  these  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  in  popular  belief,  an  exaggeration  to  which  Llorentc 
has  largely  contributed  by  his  absurd  method  of  computation,  on 
an  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  certain  annual  average  for  each 
tribunal  in  successive  periods.  It  is  impossible  now  to  reconstruct 
the  statistics  of  the  Inquisition,  especially  during  its  early  activity, 
but  some  general  conclusions  can  be  formed  from  the  details 
accessible  as  to  a  few  tribunals. 

The  burnings  without  doubt  were  numerous  during  the  first  few 
years,  through  the  unregulated  ardor  of  inrjuisitors,  little  versed 
in  the  canon  law,  who  seem  to  have  condenuied  right  and  left, 
on  flimsy  evidence,  and  ■nithovit  allowing  their  victims  the  benefit  \ 
of  applying  for  reconciliation,  for,  while  there  might  be  numerous 
negativos,  there  certainly  were  few  pertinacious  impenitents.  The 
discretion  allowed  to  them  to  judge  as  to  the  genuineness  of  con- 
version gave  a  dangerous  power,  which  was  doubtless  abused 
by  zealots,  and  the  principle  that  imperfect  confession  was  con- 
clusive of  impenitence  added  many  to  the  list  of  victims,  while 
the  wholesale  reconciliations  under  the  Edicts  of  Grace  afforded 
an  abundant  harvest  to  be  garnered  under  the  rule  condeiuning 
relapse.  In  the  early  years,  moreover,  the  absent  and  the  dead 
contributed  with  their  effigies  largely  to  the  terrible  solemnities 
of  the  quemadero. 

Modern  WTiters  vaiy  irreconcileably  in  their  estimates,  influenced 
more  largely  by  suljjcctivc  considerations  than  by  the  imperfect 
6tatist.ics  at  their  command.  Rodrigo  coolly  asserts  as  a  positive 
fact  that  those  who  perished  in  Spain  at  the  stake  for  heresy  did 
not  amount  to  400  and  that  these  were  voluntary  victims,  who 
refused  to  retract  their  errors.'  Father  Gams  reckons  2000  for 
the  period  up  to  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1504,  and  as  many 
more  from  that  date  up  to  1758.'  On  the  other  hand,  Llorentc 
calculates  that,  up  to  the  end  of  Torquemada's  activity,  there 
had   been    condemned    105,294    persons,   of  whom  8800   were 


'  Historia  verdadera,  III,  509. 

'  Die  Ivirchengeschichte  von  ^ponien,  Bd.  Ill,  Abt  u,  p.  74. — Cf.  Hefele,  Der 
Cardioal  Xlmenes,  pp.  327  sqq. 

Father  Gams  cxposea  his  ignorance  when  he  t«lls  us  that  he  e.\cludes  the  burn- 
ings for  other  crimes  than  heresj',  as  if  there  were  such,  except  the  rare  case-s  of 
unnatural  crime  in  Aragon.  He  even  implies  that  the  Inquisition  burnt  for 
usury  and  smuggling. 
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burnt  alive,  6500  in  effigy  and  90,004  exposed  to  public  penance, 
while,  up  to  1524,  the  grand  totals  amounted  to  14,344,  9372  and 
195,937.'  Even  these  figures  are  exceeded  by  Amador  de  los 
Rios,  who  is  not  usually  given  to  exaggeration.  He  assumes  that, 
up  to  1525,  when  the  Moriscos  commenced  to  suffer  a.s  heretics,  the 
number  of  those  burnt  alive  amounted  to  28,540,  of  those  burnt 
in  effigy  to  16,520  and  those  penanced  to  303,847,  making  a  total 
of  348,907  condemnations  for  Jtjdaism.*  Don  Mclgares  Marin, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  documents  is  incontestable,  tells  us 
that,  in  Castile,  during  1481,  more  than  20,000  were  reconciled 
under  Edicts  of  Grace,  more  than  3000  were  penanced  with  the 
sanbenito,  and  more  than  4000  were  burnt,  but  he  adduces  no 
authorities  in  support  of  the  estimate.* 

The  only  contemporary  who  gives  us  figures  for  the  whole  of 
Spain  is  Hernando  de  Pulgar,  secretary  of  Queen  Isabella.  His 
official  position  gave  him  facilities  for  obtaining  information,  and 
his  scarcely  veiled  dislike  for  the  Inquisition  was  not  likely  to 
lead  to  underrating  its  activity.  He  states  at  15,000  those  who 
had  come  in  under  Edicts  of  Grace,  and  at  2000  those  who  were 
burnt,  besides  the  dead  whose  bones  were  exhumed  in  great  quan- 
tities; the  number  of  penitents  he  does  not  estimate.  Unluckily, 
he  gives  no  date  but,  as  his  Chronicle  ends  in  1490.  we  may 


»  Hist.  crft..  T.  IX,  pp.  209,  211,  213,  214  (Madrid,  1822). 

The  total  of  Llorente's  extravagant  guesses,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Inqui- 
aiUon  to  ISOS,  is: 

Burnt  in  person      . 31,012 

Burnt  in  cflBgy 17,659 

Heavily  penonocd 291,450 

341,021 
Hist,  crit,  DC,  233. 
Thift  is  slightly  modified  by  Gallois  in  his  abridgement  of  Llorente's  work  (Hi»- 
toire abregfe  de  la  Inquisition  d'Espagne,  6o  Ed.,  p.  351-2,  Paris,  1828).     He  gives 
tb«  figures: 

Burnt  alive 34,658 

Burnt  in  eCBgy 18,049 

Condemned  to  galleys  or  prison 288,214 

340,921 
It  will  be  observed  that  Gallois  unscrupulously  classifies  all  poraooal 
ations  aa  burnings  alive  and  all  pi'naucfts  &&  galleyH  or  prison. 
»  Hist,  de  los  Judfos  do  Espafla.  Ill,  492-3. 
•  ProoedimientoB  de  la  Inquisicion,  I,  116-17  (Madrid,  1886). 
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^  assume  that  to  be  the  term  comprised.'  With  some  variationa 
^^ft  his  figures  were  adopted  by  subsequent  writers.'  Bemilldez 
^^"  only  makes  the  general  statement  that  throughout  Spain  an  infi- 
■  nite  number  were  burnt  and  condemned  and  reconciled  and 
I  imprisoned,  and  of  those  reconciled  many  relapsed  and  were 
^^  burnt." 

^^1  Imperfect  as  are  the  records,  we  may  endeavor  to  test  these  I 
^^B  various  estimates  by  such  evidence  as  is  at  hand  respecting  a  few  >-< 
^^1  of  the  tribunals.  lu  this  we  may  commence  with  Seville,  which 
^^1  was  imquestionably  the  most  active.  The  Inquisition  had  staited 
W  there,  as  the  centre  of  cryiito-.Judaism ;  it  was  the  most  populous 
'  city  of  Castile,  with  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  an<.l  its 
unrivalled  commercial  activity  rendered  it  peculiarly  attractive 
to  the  Conversos,  while  Isabella's  Andalusian  decree  of  expulsion 
must  have  largely  increased  the  number  of  pseudo-proselytes. 
In  1524,  there  was  placed  over  the  gateway  of  the  castle  of  Triana, 
occupied  by  the  tribunal,  an  inscription  of  which  the  purport  is 
not  entirely  clear,  but  signifying  that,  up  to  that  time,  it  had  caused 
the  abjuration  of  more  than  20,000  heretics  and  hatl  burnt  nearly 
1000  obstinate  ones.*  This  is  probably  an  understatement,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Bemjildez,  who  asserts  that  in  eight  years,  from 
the  founding  of  the  Seville  tribunal  up  to  1488,  it  had  burnt  hi 
person  more  than  700  heretics,  besides  many  effigies  of  fugitives 
and  an  infinite  number  of  bones;  those  reconciled  during  the  sanie 
period  he  estimates  at  5000.*  Still  its  activity  must  soon  have 
greatly  diminished  for,  in  1502,  Antoine  de  Lalaing,  visiting  the 
Castle  of  Triana,  describes  it  as  containing  more  than  twenty 
heretic  prisoners  which  he  evidently  regards  as  a  large  number, 
but  wliich  would  argue  a  very  moderate  amount  of  persecution  in 
view  of  the  leisurely  procedure  that  was  becoming  usual."  There 
is  therefore  an  apparent  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  achievements 
of  the  Holy  Office  in  the  statement  of  its  secretary  Zurita,  some 

'  Pulgar,  Cronicft,  P.  ii,  cap.  Ixxvii. 

'  L.  MariaEBi  Siculi  de  Reb.  Hispon.,  Lib.  xnc. — lUescas,  Hirt.  Pontifical,  P. 

til,  Lib.  VI,  c.  xix. — Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafin,  Lib.  xxnr,  cap.  xvii. — PAramo, 
p.  139. — Garibay,  Comp.  Hist.,  Lib.  xviu,  cap.  x^ii. 
•  Hist,  de  los  Reyes  Cat61ico9,  cap,  xliv. 
•  Zufliga,  Annales  de  Se^illa,  aflo  1524,  n.  3  — Varflora,  Compendio  de  Sevilla, 
P,  11,  cap.  1. 
'  BemAldez,  uW  sup. 
•  Lalaing,  Voyage  de  Philippe  le  Beau  (Qachard,  Voyages  des  Souveraint,  I, 
203). 
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half-century  or  more  later,  that  in  Seville  alone,  up  to  the  year 
1520,  there  were  more  than  4OO0  culprits  burnt  and  more  than 
30,000  reconciled  and  penanced,  besides  the  numerous  fugitives, 
and  he  adds  that  an  author,  very  dihgent  in  the  matter,  affirms  these 
figures  to  be  exceedingly  defective  and  that,  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Seville  alone,  there  were  condemned  as  Judaizing  heretics,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  including  those  reconciled.* 
Cardinal  Contarini,  when  Venetian  envoy  in  1525,  was  evidently 
misled  by  this  tendency  to  amplification,  when  he  describes  the 
Inquisition  as  having  made  a  slaughter  of  the  New  Christians 
impossible  to  exaggerate.* 

Unfortunately  no  authentic  records  have  seen  the  light  by  which 
to  test  the  acciu-acy  of  these  varying  estimates  of  the  activity  of 
the  most  destructive  tribunal  during  the  early  period.  It  is  other- 
wise with  several  of  those  that  ranked  next  to  it  in  importance. 
For  the  province  of  Toledo,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  tribunal  was 
established  at  Ciudad  Real  where,  in  its  two  years  of  existence,  it 
relaxed  in  person  47  and  in  effigy  98.*  Transferred  to  Toledo,  in 
1485,  its  operations  at  first  were  energetic,  but  they  diminished 
greatly  towards  tlie  end  of  the  century  until,  in  1501,  it  had  a 
spasmodic  period  of  activity  through  the  discovery  of  "La  Mo^-a 
de  Herrera"  (Vol.  I,  p.  186)  a  yomig  Jewish  prophetess,  to  whose 
numerous  believers  no  mercy  was  shown,  for  those  who  had  been 
reconciled  thus  incurred  the  penalty  of  relapse.  The  total  opera- 
tions of  the  Toledo  tribimal,  from  its  origin  in  1485  until  1501 
amount  to  250  relaxed  in  person,  over  500  in  effigy,  about  200 
imprisoned  and  5200  reconciled  under  Edicts  of  Grace.  Of  the 
personally  relaxed,  nearly  half,  or  117,  were  followers  of  the 
prophetess,  leaving  only  139  ordinary  Judaizers  and,  of  thoaeg 


A 


*  Zurita,  Aflales,  Lib.  xx,  cap.  zlix.  The  fact  that  so  careful  an  hiatorian  aa 
Zurito,  who  sought  everywhere  for  documentary  eNidence,  had  no  official  sta- 
tistics to  cite  shows  that  none  such  existed  in  the  Suprcma  relating  to  the  early 
years  of  the  Inquisition. 

"  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  II,  p.  40. 

'  .\rchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  202. — It  is  possible  that  theae 
figures  may  be  only  of  residents  of  Ciudad  Real.  P&ramo  (p.  170)  states  tbsj 
numbers  for  the  tribunal,  during  its  two  years  of  existence,  at  52  relaxatiooa  iaf 
peraon,  220  in  effigy  and  183  reconciliations.  The  record  just  cited  gives  for 
Ciudad  Real,  from  1-184  to  1531,  113  relaxed  in  person,  129  in  effigj',  16  reconciled, 
11  penanced,  19  absolved,  3  discharged  on  bail  and  8  of  which  the  sentence  is  not 
stated — all,  apparently,  resideuta  of  the  town. 
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imprisoned,  about  140  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  8ame  way.' 
Saragossa  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  deadly  tribmials  in 
Spain — indeed,  Lloreute  remarks  that  if  he  had  taken  it  and  Toledo 
as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  he  would  have  tripled  the  number 
of  victims.'  For  this  we  have  the  detfuls  of  the  sixty-five  autoa, 
held  from  1485  to  1502,  furnished  by  the  recoril  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Volume  I.  Summarized,  this  p;ives  the  totals  of 
119  burnt  alive,  5  (juartererl,  beheaded  or  strangled  prior  to  burn- 
ing, 3  bodies  burnt,  29  effigies  burnt  and  458  penanced,  or  an 
aggregate  of  614,'  The  Lihro  Verde  de  Arayan,  moreover,  gives 
us  an  official  list  of  the  residents  of  Saragossa  burnt,  from  1483 
to  1574,  in  summarizing  which  it  appears  that,  during  these 
ninety-two  years,  the  total  of  relaxations  in  person  was  125  and 
in  effigy  77,  including  seven  witches,  three  sorcerers  and  four 
Protestants.  Tabulation  by  years  emphasizes  the  diminution  of 
activity  after  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 

Barcelona  is  another  important  tribunal  of  which  we  have 
accurate  statistics  during  its  early  years,  furnished  by  the  royal 
archivist,  Pere  Miguel  Carbonell.     From  its  foxmdtUiion  to  the 


'  Rel&cion  de  la  Inquiaicion  Toledana  (Boletin,  XI,  292  sqq). 
The  C6rdova  tribunal  also  burned  90  residents  of  ChiUon,  who  had  been  duped 
by  the  prophetess  of  Herrera  (Ibidem,  p.  308). 

•  Hist,  crit.,  IX,  210. 

*  See  Appendix  of  Vol.  I.  It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that,  in  the  early  years, 
small  autoa  were  held  elsewhere  than  in  the  centres.  Thus,  in  the  Libra  Verde 
there  are  allusionB  to  them  in  Borisa-Hro,  Huesca,  Monzon,  Wrida  and  Tamarit 
(Re\TSta  de  Eapofla,  CVI,  250-1,  263-4,  206).  The  aggregate  for  these,  however, 
would  make  little  diCTcrence  in  the  totals. 

♦  Libro  Verde  (Revista  de  Espafla,  CVI,  570-83).  The  relaxations  by  years 
were: 


1483—  1 

1495—  9 

1612—4 

1542—1 

1485—  4 

1496—  1 

1520-1 

1543—1 

148ft-26 

1497—18 

1521—2 

1646—2 

1487—25 

1498-  2 

1522—1 

154*-l 

1488—13 

1499—13 

1524:-! 

1661—4 

1489—  2 

1500—  5 

1528—1 

1563-1 

1490—  1 

1503—  2 

1528—2 

1565—1 

1491—10 

1505—  1 

1534—1 

1566-1 

1492—15 

ISOft-  5 

1535—1 

1567—2 

1493— U 

L-ilO—  1 

1537—1 

1574—2 

1494—  1 

1511—  5 

1639—1 

The  number  in  1486-7-8  is  attributable  to  the 
Arbufo. 
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end  of  Torquemada's  career,  in  1498,  there  were  thirty-one  autos 
celebrated  in  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  L(f^rida,  Gerona,  Perpignaii, 
Vich,  Elne  and  Balaguer.  In  these  the  totals  are  only  10  strangled 
and  burnt,  13  burnt  alive,  15  dead  and  430  burnt  in  effigy,  I 
reconciled  in  effigy,  116  penanced  with  prison  and  304  reconciled 
for  spontaneous  confession/ 

Valencia,  of  all  the  tribunals,  was  the  one  which  best  maintained 
its  activity  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  owing  to  the  dense 
Morisco  population.  We  have  a  list  of  all  persons  imprisoned  for 
heresy,  from  the  beginning  in  1485  up  to  1592  inclusive,  amounting 
in  all  to  3104,  of  whom  530  were  contributed  by  the  last  four  years, 
1589-92,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Moriscos  was  particularly 
Active.  There  is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  relaxed,  from 
the  beginning  until  1593,  unfortunately  imperfect  and  ending  with 
the  letter  N,  but,  by  adding  twenty-five  per  cent,  we  can  obtain 
a  reasonably  close  approximation  to  the  total.  The  list  as  we 
have  it  gives  515  relaxations  in  person  and  383  in  effigy,  or,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  643  of  the  former  and  479 
of  the  latter,  being  nearly  an  average  of  six  per  annum  of  the  former 
and  four  and  u  lialf  of  the  latter.' 

Valladolid  had  the  most  extensive  territory  of  all  the  tribunals, 
but  it  comprised  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  New  Cliristians 
were  comparatively  few.  It  was  not  organized  for  work  until 
1488,  making  its  first  arrest  on  September  29th  of  that  year,  and 
holding  its  first  auto  on  June  19,  1489,  when,  after  nine  months' 
work  on  new  ground,  there  were  but  eighteen  relaxations  in  person 
and  four  in  effigy.  The  next  auto  recorded  did  not  occ\ir  until 
January  5,  1492,  when  the  relaxations  in  person  numbered  thirty- 
two  and  in  efTigy  two.*  This,  while  sufficiently  cruel,  indicates 
that  the  victims  in  the  northern  provinces  bore  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  those  in  the  southern. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Spain  was  the  little  tribunal  of  Ma- 
jorca, which  acquired  a  sudden  and  sinister  reputation  by  the 
occurrences  of  1678  and  1691.  It  started  in  1488  and  for  some 
years  was  fairly  active,  lapsing  in  time  into  virtual  torpor,  as  far 
as  persecution  was  concerned,  so  that,  including  its  autos  of  1678 
and  1691,  the  whole  aggregate  of  its  work  for  over  two  centuries 


'  CarboneU  de  Gestis  Hmret.  (Col.  de  Doc.  de  1&  C.  de  Arugon,  XXVII,  XXVIIT). 

•  AtchiTO  hist,  nacjon&l,  Inq.  de  Va]eiici&,  Leg.  98,  300. 

•  Crouioon  de  VolladoUd  (Col.  de  Doo.  inW.,  XIII,  176-9,  187). 
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amounted  to  139  relaxations  in  person,  482  in  effigy  and  637 
reconciliations,  in  addition  to  338  reconciled  under  Edicts  of  Grace 
in  1488  and  1491.' 

In  the  later  periods  there  are  records  which  enable  ua  to  reach 
a  fairly  accurate  computation  of  the  activity  of  some  at  least  of 
the  tribunals.  A  few  of  these  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting and  the  researches  of  future  students  will  doubtless  in  time 
compile  tolerably  complete  statistics  for  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  the  Inquisition,  after  the  Suprema  had  compelled  the 
tribunals  to  render  periodical  reports. 

We  have  those  of  Toledo,  from  1576  to  IfilO,  not  wholly  com- 
plete, for  the  auto  of  1595  is  omitted,  and  the  MS.  breaks  off  at  the 
commencement  of  that  of  1610.  Toledo,  at  the  time,  was  the 
most  important  tribunal  in  Spain,  for  it  included  Madrid,  yet  during 
these  thirty-five  years  the  relaxations  amount  to  only  eleven  in 
person  and  fifteen  in  effigy,  so  that,  allowing  for  the  omissions, 
there  may  have  been  one  in  person  every  three  years  and  one  in 
effigy  every  two  years,  while  the  various  penances  number  in  all 
nine  hundred  and  four.*  Small  as  are  these  results  they  continued 
to  diminish.  For  the  same  tribunal  we  have  a  record  extending 
from  1648  to  1794  and,  during  this  century  and  a  half,  there  were 
only  eiglit  relaxations  in  person  and  sixty-three  in  effigy,  the  latest 
execution  occurring  in  1 738.  This  gives  us  an  average  of  one  of  the 
former  every  eighteen  years  and  one  of  the  latter  every  two  years 
and  a  quarter.  In  addition,  there  were  a  thousand  and  ninety- 
four  penanced  in  various  ways.*  It  is  true  that,  about  1650,  a 
separate  tribunal  was  erected  in  Madrid,  but  a  hst  of  relaxations 
there,  from  its  foundation  up  to  1754,  when  relaxation  had  vir- 
tually become  obsolete,  gives  us  only  an  aggregate  of  nineteen 
in  person  and  sixteen  in  effigy,  or  one  in  every  five  years  of  the 
former  and  in  six  years  of  the  latter.*  Diu-ing  the  height  of  the 
renewed  persecution  of  Judaizers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  whole  of  the  sixty-four  autos  celebrated  throughout  Spain 
from  1721  to  1727,  the  total  number  of  relaxations  was  seventy- 
seven  in  person  and  seventy-four  in  effigy,  making  an  average 
of  about  eleven  a  year  of  each  class— a  grim  record  enough,  but 


'  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  595. 
»  MSS.  of  Librjin-  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
'  Archi>'0  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
*  Archivo  de  Simaocas,  Inq.,  Lib.  1030. 
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vastly  less  than  has  been  popularly  accepted.^    Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  victim  was  merci- 


Do. 


Do. 


»  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

To  illustrate  the  discrepancy  between  the  facts  as  stated  above  and  the  redden 
computations  of  Llorente,  which  have  been  so  largely  accepted,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  compare  the  facts  with  the  corresponding  figures  resulting  from  his 
lystem  of  calculation,  for  the  tribimals  and  periods  named: 

Tdedo,       1483-1501.  Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Imprisoned,  about 

Reconciled  under  edicts 
1575-1610.  Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Penanced 
1648-1794.  Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Penanced 
Saragossa,  1485-1502.  Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Penanced 
1488-98.  Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Imprisoned  . 

Reconciled  under  edicts 

Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Tried       .     .     . 
Valladolid,     1485-92.   Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Penanced 

Relaxed  in  i>erson 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Penanced 
All  tribunals,  1721-27.  Relaxed  in  person 

Relaxed  in  effigy 

Penanced 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  entirely  fallacious  was  the  guess-work  on  which  Llo- 
rente based  his  system. 

An  even  more  conclusive  comparison  is  furnished  by  the  little  tribunal  of  the 
Canaries.  After  1524,  Llorente  includes  it  among  the  tribunals  by  which  he 
multiplies  the  number  of  yearly  victims  assigned  to  each.  He  thus  makes  it 
responsible,  from  first  to  last,  for  1118  relaxations  in  person  and  574  in  effigy. 
MiUares  (Historia  de  la  Inquisicion  en  las  Islas  Canarias,  III,  164-8)  has  printed 
the  official  list  of  the  quemados  during  the  whole  career  of  the  tribunal,  and  they 
amount  in  all  to  eleven  burnt  in  person  and  a  hundred  and  seven  in  effigy.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  to  render  its  autos  interest- 


Banelona, 


Valencia,    1485-1592. 


Majorca,     1488-1691. 


RsooraB. 

Uorenta. 

.       297 

666 

.       600 

433 

200 
s     5200i 

6,200 

11 

252 

15 

120 

904 

1,396 

8 

297 

63 

129 

.     1094 

1,188  up  to  1746. 

.       124 

584 

32 

392 

.       458 

7,004 

23 

432 

.       430 

316 

.       1161 
s       304  ' 

5,122 

.       643 

1,538 

.       479 

869 

.     3104 

16,677  penanwl. 

50 

424 

6 

312 

? 

3,884 

.       139 

1,778 

.       482 

978 

.       975 

17,861 

77 

238 

74 

119 

.       811 

1,428 
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fully  strangled  before  the  fire  was  set.     We  have  seen  how  very 
small  was  the  proportion  of  inipenitents  who  persevered  to  the 

last  and  refused  to  earn  the  garrote  by  professing  conversion. 

The  material  at  hand  as  yet  is  evidently  insufficient  to  justify^ 
even  a  guess  at  the  ghastly  total.     Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  n&  much  nioment,  as  sranisto  have  been  imagined,  to  determine 
how  many  human  beings  the  Inquisition  consigned  to  the  stake, 
how  many  bones  it  exliumed,  how  many  effigies  it  burnt,  how) 
many  penitents  it  threw  into  prison  or  sent  to  the  galleys,  how  many  \ 
or]ihans  its  confiscations  cast  penniless  on  the  world.     The  story  I 
is  terrible  enough  without  reducing  it  to  figures.     Its  awful  sig-  \ 
nificance  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  were  found  who  conscientiously  J 
did  this,  to  the  utmost  of  thfir  abiUty,  in  the  name  of  the  gospel  \ 
of  peace  and  of  Him  who  came  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I\ 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  inquisitors  used  their  utmost  efForta   \ 
to  stamp  out  what  they  deemed  heresy,  and  the  tale  of  tlieir'vic- 
tims  is  not  the  gauge  of  their  cruelty  but  of  the  number  of  heretics 
whom  they   could  discover.     Save    when    pride  or    cupidity  or 
ambition  may  have  been  the  im|)elling  motive,  the  men  are  not  \ 
to  be  blamed,  but  the  teaching  which  gave  them  such  a  conception  I 
of  the  duty  so  relentlessly  performed,  and  framed  a  system  ofi  jl 
procedure  which  shrouded  their  acts  in  darkness  and  deprived  J  \ 
the  accused  of  his  legitimate  means  of  defence.     The  good  Cura 
de  los  Palacios  was  evidently  a  kindly  natured  man,  but  he  de- 
clares that  the  fires  lighted  by  the  Inquisition  shall  burn  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  wood,  until  all  Judaizi'i-s  are  slain  and  not  one 
remains,  even  to  their  children  if  infected  with  the  same  leprosy.^ 

In  the  hurried  work  of  the  early  period  there  was  no  effort 
Inade  to  induce  the  conversion  that  would  save  the  accused  from 
the  stake,  but,  in  later  times,  the  persistent  labor  bestowed  on 
the  condemned,  during  the  three  days  prior  to  the  auto,  is  evidence 
that  the  tribunals  did  not  act  through  thirst  of  blood  and  that 
they  were  sincerely  desirous  to  save  both  the  body  and  soul  of 


ing,  it  was  often  in  the  habit  of  prosecuting  in  nbfietUw  Moorish  and  negro  slaves 
who  escaped  to  Africa  after  baptism  and  who  thus  were  constructively  relapsed. 

Dr.  Schiifer  (Bcitriige,  I,  157),  ttft*;r  an  e.xliaustive  examination  of  the  accessible 
records,  has  collected  references  to  2100  persons  tried  for  Protestantisin  during 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur>'.  Protestants  were  punished  with  special 
severity,  but  in  these  cases  the  total  of  rcla.xations  in  person  was  about  220  and 
in  effigy  about  120,  and  all  these,  as  we  have  seen,  were  largely  foreigners. 

■  Bemilde2,  Hist,  de  los  Reyes  C&UAicoa,  cap,  xliv. 
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the  heretic,  in  the  same  spirit  that  torture  was  sometimes  piouslj 
administered  in  order  to  confirm  the  sufferer  in  the  faith.  Still, 
at  times,  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  pride  in  afforduig  to  the 
populace  the  spectacle  of  a  relaxation  and  thus  demonstrating 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Office.  That  the  public  should  relish 
the  entertainment  thus  provided  was  natural,  both  from  the 
l^nherent  attraction  which  the  sight  of  suffering  has  for  a  certain 
;cla8S  of  minds,  and  from  the  assiduous  teaching  that  heresy  w, 
to  be  exterminated  and  that  the  slaying  of  a  heretic  was  an  accept- 
able offering  to  God.  The  Inquisitor  Lorenzo  Flores  relates  that, 
at  the  great  \'aUadolid  auto  of  1609,  whore  there  were  seventy 
penitents,  many  of  them  reconciled  or  sentenced  to  abjuration 
de  vehementi,  the  people  murmured  because  the  one  condenmed  to 
relaxation  ha<l  professed  conversion  in  time  and  had  thus  escaped 
the  stake,  and  there  were  many  complaints  that  the  auto  was  not 
worth  the  expense  of  coming  to  see.  He  adds  that,  at  Toledo, 
where  there  was  no  one  relaxed,  the  people  declared  that  the  auto 
was  a  failure.' 

There  is  something  terrible  in  the  fierce  exultation  which  fanati- 
cism experienced  in  the  agonies  of  the  misbeliever.  Padre  Garau, 
in  his  account  of  the  ^lallorquin  auto  of  May  6,  1691,  gloats  with 
an  exuberance,  which  he  knew  would  be  shared  by  his  readers,  on 
the  agonies  of  the  three  imi>enitents  who  were  burnt  alive.  As 
the  flames  reached  them  they  struggled  desperately  toire©  tbem^ 
selves  from  the  iron  ring  which  clasped^ them  to  the  stake.  Rafael 
Benito  Terongi  succeeded  in  releasing  himself  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  he  fell  sideways  into  the  fire.  His  .sister  Cathnlina,  who  had 
boasted  that  she  would  cast  herself  into  the  flames,  when  they 
began  to  lick  her,  shrieked  to  be  set  free.  Rjifael  Vails,  who  had 
professed  stoical  insensilnlity,  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  so 
long  as  only  the  smoke  reached  him,  but,  when  the  flames  attacked 
him,  he  bent  and  twisted  and  writhed  till  he  could  no  more;  he 
was  as  fat  as  a  sucking-pig  and  burnt  internally,  so  that,  after  the 
flames  left  him,  he  continued  burning  hke  a  hot  coal  and,  bureting 
open,  his  entrails  fell  out  like  those  of  Judas.  Thus  burning  alive 
they  died,  to  bum  forever  in  hell.'    Such  were  the  lessons  which 


in     . 
)t-^ 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  loq.,  Lib.  979,  fol.  40. 

•  Qamu,  La  Fee  triunfante,  pp.  86,  91. 

It  should  not  be  forgott*'n  that  it  was  only  in  1790  that  in  England  the  burning 
of  women  for  high  and  p<*Hy  treason  was  commuted  to  drawing  and  hanging  by 
30  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  4S  (Statutes  at  Large.  XVI,  57). 
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the  Church  inculcated  and  Buch  was  the  training  which  it  gave\ 
tt>  Spain,  so  that  the  auto  de  fe  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  spectac-  \ 
uJar  religious  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit,  or  in  1 
honor  of  the  niarriage  of  i>rince8.  Incidental  to  this  was  the  cruel 
perpetuation  of  ancestral  disgrace  by  the  display  of  sanbenitos 
in  churches,  which  Philip  II  rightly  reckoned  as  the  aeverest  of 
inflictions.  It  intensified  the  terror  inspired  by  the  tribunal 
which,  with  a  word,  could  consign  a  whole  lineage  to  infamy.  It 
kept  alive  and  vigorous  the  horror  of  heresy  and  was  aggravated 
by  the  statutes  of  Limpieza. 
I'^l-  hesitate  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  were  active  m  these 
terrible  "triumphs  of  the  faith,"  as  they  were  fondly  termed  and, 
as  stated  above,  the  efforts  to  induce  conversion  show  that  there 
was  no  absolute  thirst  of  blood,  yet  it  is  impossible,  in  reviewing 
the  career  of  the  Inquisition,  not  to  recognize  how  powerful  an 
adjunct  to  fanaticism  was  the  profitableness  of  persecution.  Had 
the  Hn!y  Office  been  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  income,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  ardor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella would  have  sufficed  for  its  introduction,  and  it  certainly 
would  have  had  but  a  comparatively  short  and  inactive  career?) 
We  have  seen  how  closely  Ferdinand  watched  its  expenditures  and 
endeavored  to  keep  down  its  cost,  while  enjoying  the  results  of 
its  productiveness,  and  how  grudgingly  the  crown  ministered  to 
its  necessities  when  aid  was  imavoidable.  We  have  seen  moreover 
how  eagerly  the  Inquisition  itself  grasped  at  all  sources  of  gain, 
how  it  was  stimulated  to  convict  its  victims  by  the  prospect  of 
their  confiscations,  and  how  fines  and  penances  were  scaled,  not 
by  the  guilt  of  the  culprits  but  by  its  necessities;  how  jealously 
it  guarded  its  receipts,  and  how  Httle  it  recked  of  deception  and 
mendacity  when  there  was  attempt  to  investigate  its  finances. 
After  all  is  said,  the  Inquisition  was  an  institution  with  a  double 
duty — the  destruction  of  heresy  and  the  raising  of  money  to  encom- 
pass that  destruction — and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  latter  tended  to  supersede,  or  at  least  to  obscure,  the  former. 
We  may  well  question  tlie  purity  of  zeal  which  providtid  punish- 
ments and  disabilities  for  heresy  and  at  the  same  time  chaffered 
over  the  market  pric«  of  conmmtations  and  dis|)enaationB  through 
which  those  penalties  could  be  evaded.  Not  only  confiscation 
but  pecuniary  jjenance  and  fines  were  a  source  of  revenue  pro- 
vocative of  continual  abuse,  and  the  rage  for  Linipieza  provided 
abundant  opportunities  for  extortion.    The  filthy  odor  of  gain 
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pervades  all  the  active  period  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  compara- 
tive inactivity  during  its  later  career  ixtay  periiapa  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  absence  of  wealthy  heretics  &a  to  the  diminishing 
spirit  of  intolerance. 

fTarious  ingenious  theories  have  been  framed  to  relieve  the 
Inquisition  of  responsibihty  for  the  remarkable  eclipse  of  Spanish 
intellectual  progress  after  the  sixteenth  century.'  It  is  one  of 
the  interesting  problems  in  the  history  of  literature  tlmt  Spain, 
whose  brilliant  achievements  throughout  the  Reformation  period 
promised  io  make  her  as  dominant  in  the  world  of  letters  as  in 
military  and  naval  enterprise,  should,  within  the  space  of  a  couple 
of  generations,  have  become  the  most  uncultured  land  in  Chris- 
tendom, •without  a  public  to  encourage  learning  and  genius,  and 
without  learning  and  genius  to  stimulate  a  public.  For  this 
there  must  have  been  a  cause  and  no  other  adequate  one  than 
the  Inquisition  has  been  discovered  to  account  for  tliis  occultation.  7 

Indeed,  but  for  the  effort  to  argue  it  away,  it  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  insist  that  a  system  of  severe  repression  of  thought,  by 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  Inquisition  and  State,  is  an  ample 
explanation  of  the  decadence  of  Spanish  learning  and  hteratiu^, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  obstacles  thrown  around  printing 
and  publication  by  their  combined  censorship.  The  tribulations 
of  Luis  de  Leon  and  Francisco  Sdnchez  illustrate  the  dangers  to 
which  independent  thinkers  were  exposed;  the  great  printing- 
house  of  Portonares  was  ruined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  Vatable  Bible.  All  o  -priori  considerations 
cast  the  responsibility  on  the  censorship  of  thought,  whether  printed 
or  expressed  verbally  in  what  were  known  as  "propositions," 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  those  who  deny  it.  Their 
reliance  is  on  the  fact  that  Isabella  stimidated  the  development  of 
Spanish  culture  and,  at  the  same  time,  established  the  Inquisition, 
which  thus  was  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century  before  the 
decadence  became  marked.  This  is  quite  easily  exphcable.  The 
Inquisition  was  founded  to  extirpate  Jewish  and  Moorish  apostasy; 
in  this  it  long  had  ample  work  without  developing  its  evil  capacity 
in  the  direction  of  censorsliip,  save  in  such  a  sporadic  instance  aa 


'  Ju&n  de  Valera,  Del  laflujo  de  la  Inquisicion  (Diaertacione*.  p.  108). — 
Men^ndca  y  Pelayo,  II,  707. — Ortf  y  Lara,  La  Inquisicion,  p.  270. — P.  Ricardo 
Ckppa,  La  In<]ul9icion  cspafiola,  p.  146. 
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Diego  Deza's  prosecution,  in  1504,  of  the  foremost  scholar  of  his 
time,  Eh'o  Antonio  de  Nebrija,  for  venturing  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  Vulgate  for  the  Coniplutensian  Polyglot,  in  the  service  of 
Ximenez  who  protected  him  and,  when  hiquisitor-general,  allowed 
him  to  resume  his  labors.'  With  the  advent  of  Lutheranisni  there 
gradually  commenced  the  search  for  errors;  crude  Indexes  of 
condemned  books  were  compiled,  reading  and  investigation  be- 
came restricted;  the  pragrndtica  of  1559  forbade  education  at 
foreign  seats  of  learrung  and  an  elaborate  systenn  was  gradually 
organized  for  protecting  Spain  from  intellectual  intercourse  with 
other  lands,  while  at  home  every  phrase  that  could  be  construed 
in  an  objectionable  sense  was  condemned.  For  awhile  the  men 
whose  training  had  been  free  from  these  trammels  persisted,  in 
spite  of  persecution  more  or  less  severe,  but  they  gradually  died 
out  and  had  no  successors.  In  1601  Mariana  explained  that  he 
tranf?latod  his  History  from  the  original  Latin  because  there  were 
few  who  understood  that  language;  snvh.  learning  brought  neither 
honor  nor  profit  and  he  feared  the  unskilf  ulness  of  those  who  threat- 
ened to  undertake  the  task.*  It  is  true,  however,  that  Latin  was 
widely  studied  as  essential  to  gauiitig  place  in  Cluirch  or  State, 
but  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else.  Fray  Pciialosa  y  Mon- 
dragon,  in  1629,  while  boasting  of  the  thirty-two  imiversities  and 
four  thousand  Latin  schools  and  of  Spanish  pre-eminence  in  the 
supreme  science  of  theology,  for  which  there  were  infinite  rewards, 
admits  that  there  were  none  for  the  other  sciences  and  arts,  which 
were  not  regarded  with  favor  or  estimated  as  formerly.'  The 
intellectual  energy  of  the  nation,  diverted  from  more  serious 
channels,  continued  through  another  period  to  exhibit  itself  in 
the  lighter  fields  of  literature,  where  the  names  of  Cervantes,  Lope 
de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  (^alderon  de  la  Barca,  Quevedo  de  Vil- 
legas  and  others  show  of  what  Spanish  intellect  was  still  capable 
if  it  were  allowed  free  play.  Even  these  however  passed  away  and 
had  no  successors  in  the  growing  intellectual  torpor  created  by 
obscurantist  censorship,  and  a  dreary  blank  followed  which  even 
the  stimulation  attempted  by  Philip  V  could  not  relieve.  / 

To  produce  and  preserve  this  tftrpor,  by  repressing  all  dangerous 
intellectuality,  Spain  was  carefully  kept  out  of  the  current  of 


«  Estudio  del  Maestro  Nebrija,  pp.  53-7,  97  (Madrid,  1879). 

'  Hirtorfa  de  Eepafla,  Pr6Iogo. 

*  Las  Cinco  Exoeleocias  del  EspaAoI,  fol.  49,  52  (Pamplona,  1629). 
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European  progress.  In  other  lands  the  debates  of  the  Refor- 
mation forced  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  to  investigations 
and  speculations  shocking  to  Spanish  conservatism.  The  human 
mind  was  enabled  to  cast  off  the  shackles  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  relations  of  man 
to  the  universe  and  to  God.  From  all  this  bustling  intellectual 
movement  Spain  was  carefully  secluded.  Short-sighted  oppor- 
tunism, seeing  the  turmoil  which  agitated  France  and  Fingland 
.and  Germany,  might  ble^a  the  institution  which  preserved  the 
Peninsula  in  peaceful  stagnation,  but  the  price  paid  for  torpidity 
was  fearfully  extravagant,  for  Spain  became  an  intellectual 
nonentity.  Even  the  great  theologians  and  mystics  disappe-ared 
from  the  field  which  they  had  made  their  own,  and  were  succeeded 
by  a  race  of  probabilistic  casuists,  who  sought  only  to  promote 
and  to  justify  self-indulgence.  How  intellectual  progress  fared 
under  these  influences  may  be  estimated  by  a  single  instance. 
When,  in  England,  Halley  was  investigating  the  periodicity  of 
the  comet  which  bears  his  name,  in  Spain  learned  professors  of 
the  universities  of  Salamanca  and  Saragossa  were  publishing 
tracts  'a)  reassure  the  frightened  people,  by  provbig  that  the 
dreadful  portent  boded  evil  only  to  the  wicked — to  the  Turk  and 
the  heretic*  The  perfect  success  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  work  is 
manifested  in  the  contrast  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  as  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Juan  Antonio 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  that  a  cartload  of  the  precious  MSS.  bestowed 
by  Ximenes  on  his  University  of  Alcalsi  was  sold  to  the  fire-works 
y  maker  Torrecilla,  for  a  display  in  honor  of  PhilipV,  and  that  several 
other  similar  collections  had  shared  the  same  fate.*  Even  after 
half  a  century  of  Bourbon  effort  to  revitalize  the  dormant  intellect 
of  8pain,  Father  R^bago,  the  royal  confessor,  gnidged  the  money 
spent  on  historiographers  and  academies;  it  was  a  pure  gift,  he 
says,  for  it  yields  no  fniits.'  In  fact,  the  awakening  from  intel- 
lectual stupor  was  slow,  for  Dom  Clemcncin  tells  us  that  there  was 
less  printing  in  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  there  had  been  in  the  fifteenth  imder  Isabella,* 


'  See  tracts  by  Laurean  P<?rei  of  Salamanca  and  Gcr6nimo  I^pcz  of  I 
in  Bodleian  Library,  A,  Suht.  I'l. 

*  Reviata  crftica  de  Historia  y  Literalura,  T.  VI,  p.  6. 

*  OchoB,  Epistolario  espnnol,  II,  1S2. 

'  E16gio  de  la  Reina  Catfiljca  Dofla  Isabel,  p.  51  (Madrid,  1831.) 
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lit  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  Inquisition  paralyzed  both 

[the  intellectual  and  the  eeonomic  development  of  Spain  and  it  is 
scarce  reasonable  for  Valcra  to  complain  that,  when  Spain  was 
aroused  from  its  mental  marasmus,  it  was  to  receive  a  foreign  and 
not  to  revive  a  native  culture/ 
(^That  science  and  art  and  literature  should  thus  be  submerged 

ppaa  a  national  niisfortime,  but  even  more  to  be  deplored  were 
the  indirect  consequences.    Material  progress  became  impossible, 

[industry  languished,  and  the  inability  to  meet  foreign  competition 
assisted  the  mistaken  internal  ptiliey  of  the  government  in  pro- 

|longing  and  intensifying  the  KJVi'.rty  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
this^the  chief  of  the  evil8~tnat  sprung  from  keeping  the  mind  of 
the  nation  in  leading-stnngs,  from  repressing  thought  and  from 
excluding  foreign  ideas,  for  the  people  were  thus  rendered  abso- 
lutely unfitted  to  meet  the  inevitable  change  that  came  with  the 
Revolution.  To  this,  in  large  measure,  may  be  attributed  the 
eufferingg  through  which  Spain  has  passed  in  the  transition  from 
absolutism  to  modem  conditions.  ]  '/ 

We  have  thus  followed  the  career  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 

from  its  foundation  to  its  suppression;  we  have  examined  it« 

methods  and  its  acts  and  have  sought  to  appraise  its  influence.^nd 

its  share  in  the  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  the  nation.  /  The 

conclusion  can  scarce  be  avoided  that  its  work  was  almost  wKoTly 

evil  and  that,  through  its  reflex  action,  the  persecutors  suffereti 

along  with  the  persecutetl.j  / Yet  who  can  blame  Isabella  or  Toj^ 

quemada  or  the  Hapsburg  princes  for  their  share  in  originating 

and    maintaining   this   disastrous   instrument   of   wrong?  /The 

Church  had  taught  fc^r  centuries  that  implicit  accejjtance  oTits 

dogmas   and  blind  obedience  to  its  commands  were  the  only 

[ftvenues  to  salvation;  that  heresy  was  treason  to  God,  its  exter- 

iDiination  the  highest  service  to  God  and  the  highest  duty  to  man. 

[This  grew  to  be  the  universal  belief  and,  when  Proto.stant  sects 

framed  their  several  confessions,  each  one  was  so  supremely  con- 

1  fident  of  possessing  the  secret  of  the  Divine  Being  and  his  dealings 

1  with  his  creatures  that  all  shared  the  zeal  to  serve  God  in  the 

le  cruel  fashion. 

Spanish  Inquisition  was  only  a  more  perfect  and  a  more  last- 
institution  than  the  others  were  able  to  faahionVas  regards 


'  Del  Influjo  de  I4  Inquimcion  (Discrtaciones,  pp.  108,  121). 
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mtchcraft,  indeed,  a  more  humane  and  rational  one,  for  no  one  can 
appreciate  the  service  whidi  in  tliis  matter  it  rendered  to  Spain 
who  has  not  realized  the  horrors  of  the  witchcraft  trials  in  which 
Catholic  and  ProtestaiU.  Europe  rivalled  each  other.  The  spirit 
among  aU/n"iistTiesa^e,  and  none  are  entitled  to  cast  the  first 
stone,  imless  we  except  the  humble  and  despised  Moravian 
Brethren  and  the  disciples  of  George  Fox.  The  faggots  of  Miguel 
Servet  bear  witness  to  the  stem  resolve  of  Calvinism.  Lutheran- 
ism  has  its  roll-call  of  victims.  Anglicanism,  under  Edward  \T^, 
in  1550  undertook  to  organize  an  Inquisition  on  the  Spanish 
pattern,  which  burnt  Joan  of  Kent  for  Arianism,  and  the  writ 
De  haretico  cornburendo  was  not  abolished  until  1676.*  Much  aa 
we  may  abhor  and  deplore  this  cruelty,  we  must  acquit  the  actors 
of  moral  responsibility,  for  they  but  acted  in  the  conscientious 
belief  that  they  were  serving  the  Creator  and  his  creatures.  The 
real  responsibility  can  be  traced  to  distant  ages,  to  St.  Augustin 
and  St.  Leo  the  Great  and  the  fathers,  who  deduced,  from  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  tliat  the  obstinate  dissident  is  to 
be  put  to  death,  not  only  in  punislmient  for  his  sin  but  to  save  the 
faithful  from  infection.  This  hideous  teaching,  crystallized  into 
a  practical  system,  came,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  to  be  an 
essential  feature  of  the  religion  which  it  distorted  so  utterly  fronn 
the  love  and  charity  inculcated  by  the  P'ounder.  To  dispute  it 
was  a  heresy  subjecting  the  disputant  to  the  penalties  of  heresy, 
and  not  to  enforce  it  was  to  misuse  the  powers  entrusted  by  God 
to  rulers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  kingdom  on  earth. 

In  Spain,  under  peculiar  conditions,  this  resolve  to  enforce  unity 
of  belief,  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  essential  to  luunau  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  led  to  the  framing  of  a  system  of  so-called 
justice  more  miquitous  than  has  been  evolved  by  the  cruellest 
despotism;  which  placed  the  lives,  the  fortunes  and  the  honor, 
not  only  of  individuals  but  of  their  posterity,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  conmiit  wrong  without  responsibility;  which  tempted 
human  frailty  to  indulge  its  passions  and  its  greed  without  restraint, 
and  which  subjected  the  population  to  a  blind  and  unreasoningj 
tyranny,  against  which  the  slightest  murmur  of  complaint  wi 
a  crime.  The  procedure  which  left  the  fate  of  the  accused  vir- 
tually in  the  hands  of  his  judges  was  rendered  doubly  vicious  by 


'  Strypc's  Memorials,  11,  21-1-15. — Bumot's  Reformation,  Vol.  II,  CoUectioiu, 
n.  33— xxtx  Cor.  II,  c.  9  (Statutes  at  Large,  II,  390). 
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the  inviolable  secrecy  in  which  it  was  enveloped — a  secrecy  which 
invited  injustice  by  shielding  its  perpetrators  and  enabling  them 
to  make  a  parade  of  benignant  righteousness.  It  was  the  crowning 
iniquity  of  the  Inquisition  that  it  thus  afforded  to  the  evil-minded 
the  amplest  opportunity  of  wrong-doing.  History  affords  no 
parallel  to  such  a  skilfully  organized  system,  working  relentlessly 
through  centuries. 

The  inquisitors  were  men,  not  demons  or  angels,  and  when 
injustice  and  oppression  were  rife  in  the  secular  courts  it  would 
be  folly  not  to  expect  them  in  the  imjienetrable  recesses  of  the 
Holy  Office.  If  we  have  occasionally  met  with  instances  of  kind- 
liness and  genuine  desire  to  do  right,  we  have  incidentally  encoun- 
tered the  opposite  too  often  for  us  to  doulit  its  frequency.  That 
the  rulers  of  the  Inquisition  recognized  the  danger  of  this  and 
sought  to  diminish  it  by  moral  influences  is  evident  from  the 
atlmirable  prayer  the  utterance  of  which,  by  a  carta  acordada  of 
April  13,  ICOO,  was  ordered  daily  after  ma.ss  at  the  opening  of 
the  morning  session.  This  implored  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  their 
hearts  and  guide  their  judgen^ents,  so  that  they  might  not  be  misled 
by  ignorance  or  favor,  or  be  corrupted  by  gifts  or  acceptance  of 
persons;  that  their  decisions  might  be  in  unison  with  His  will,  so 
that  in  the  end  they  might  earn  eternal  reward  by  well-doing.' 
Yet  we  might  feel  more  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  this  attempt 
to  curb  by  moral  uifiuence  the  evil  tendencies  fostered  by  the 
system  if  there  had  been  stem  repression  and  putusliment  of 
ofRcial  wrong-doing,  instead  of  the  habitual  mercy  which  served 
asjui  encouragement. 

rAfter  all,  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  Inquisition 
isThat  the  attempt  of  man  to  control  the  conscience  of  his  fellows 
reacts  upon  himself;  he  may  inflict  misery  but,  in  due  time,  that 
misery  recoils  on  him  or  on  his  descendants  and  the  full  penalty 
is  exactetl  with  interest,  Never  has  the  attempt  been  made  so 
thoroughly,  so  continuously  or  with  such  means  of  success  as  in 
Spain,  and  never  has  the  consequent  retribution  been  so  palpable 
and  so  severe.*  The  sins  of  the  fathers  have  been  visited  on  the 
children  and  the  end  is  not  yg^VCA  corollary  to  this  is  that  the 
unity  of  faith,  which  was  the  idcfti  of  statesman  and  churchman 
alike  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  fatal  to  the  healthful  spirit  of 
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'  Archivo  de  Simancae,  Inq.,  Lib.  942,  fol.  53. — M8S.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copen> 
hagcn,  218b,  p.  200.— See  Appendix. 
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competition  through  which  progress,  moral  and  material,  is  foa- 
tered.  Improvement  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  Holy  See  held 
a  monopoly  of  salvation  and,  however  deplorable  were  the  hatred 
and  strife  developed  by  the  rivalry  which  followed  the  Refor- 
mation, it  yet  was  of  inestimable  benefit  in  raising  the  moral 
standards  of  both  sides,  in  breaking  down  the  stubbornness  of 
conservatism  and  in  rendering  development  posable.  Terrible 
as  were  the  wars  of  religion  which  followed  the  Lutheran  revolt, 
yet  were  they  b^ter  than  the  stagnation  preserved  in  Spun  through 
the  e£Fort8  of  the  Inquisitio^;!^  So  long  as  human  nature  remains 
iR^iat  it  is,  so  long  as  the  average  man  requires  stimulation  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within,  so  long  as  progress  is  the  reward 
only  of  earnest  endeavor,  we  must  recognise  that  rivalry  is  the 
condition  precedent  of  advancement  and  that  competition  in  good 
works  is  the  most  beneficent  sphere  of  hiunan  activity. 


APPENDIX. 


Abjuration  of  Joseph  Fernandez  de  Toro,  Bishop  op  Ovtedo. 

(Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  libro  V,  fol.  150). 
(See  p.  75). 

Ego  JoBcph  Fornandcz  de  Toro,  olim  ppiscopus  Ovetensis,  coram 
Sanctissimo  in  Christo  Patrc  ct  Domiiio  nostra  Domino  Clemente 
Divina  Provideotia  papa  undecimo  humiliter  genuflexiis  vobis  £"*• 
et  R""'"  DD.  eardinalibus  contra  hipreticam  pravitatc;m  Generalibus 
Inqiiisitoribus  ei  aRsistcntibiis,  sacrosancta  Dei  Evangelia  coram  me 
poslta  nianibus  tangons,  scions  ncminem  salvum  fieri  poese  extra  illam 
fidem  qiiam  tenet,  credit,  profit^tur  ac  docet  Sancta  Catholica  et 
Apostolica  Romana  Ecck'sia  contra  quam  fateor  et  doleo  me  graviter 
errji&se  quia  trnui  et  docui  respective  errorcs  et  hsereses  forniales  ac 
dogmata  contra  veritatein  ejusdem  S.  Ecclcsije,et  prsecipue  quia  tenui 
et  credidi  quod  non  p<'ccaverim  nee  peccarc  fecerim  ex  speciali  Pn> 
videntia  Dei  in  quibusdam  actibus  tuq>ibus  a  me  habitas  citm  fa?minis. 
Quod  concussioncs  et  corporis  tremnres  cum  pollutione  sequuta  attrib- 
uendi  cssent  operationi  Djpmonis  ideoque  absque  peecato  csaent.  Quod 
at^tus  exteriores  amplexuum,  osculoniin  aliarumqiie  operationum 
inhonestarum  cssent  BuixM-naturales  in  causa,  adooque  a  Deo  et  a  Jesu 
procederent.  Quod  pra^dicta  oscula  et  amplexus  essent  inimunos 
a  motu  libidinia  et  cssent  motiva  maximse  hnrailiationis  ex  supposita 
unione  cum  Deo.  Quod  facta  turpia  cum  foemina  cnmplici  procederent 
ex  redundantla  amoria  erga  Jesum  adeoque  a  parte  iiiferiore  procede- 
■fent  et  ex  motu  ipsius  Jesu  impellerentur.  Quod  stante  supposita  tam 
\  mea  quam  fceminiE  complicis  unione  cum  Deo,  posset  utriusque  status 
Componi  una  simul  cum  exterioribus  actibus  peccaminosis  onmosque 
irnpidsus  qiios  in  eandam  fceminam  habebam,  Dei  et  Jesu  tssent 
im  pulsus.  Quod  pessima  doctrina  a  me  insinuata  Dei  osset  doctrina. 
I  Quod  a  Deo  haberem  donmn  discretionis,  spirituxmi  inipulsus  et  illu»- 
trationes  ad  agnoscendum  spiritualem  anirase  statum,  ii)sac]uc  spiri- 
tuuiu  discretio  ac  doctrinarum  cognitio,  esset  lux  milii  a  Deo  infusa, 
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essem  super  omnes  illustratus,  ideoque  essem  omnibus  superior.  Quod 
facta  turpia  a  me  habita  cum  foemina  complici  esserit  exercitium  et 
martyrium  a  Deo  missuni  ad  utriusque  huiniliationem  et  purificationeni. 
Quod  deosculando  et  amplectendo  foeminam  complicem  in  me  adesset 
Jesus  ipscque  Jesus  median te  me  it  a  ageret  et  loqueretur.  Quod 
stante  dicta  Fupposita  uiiione  cum  Deo  ab  ipso  mota?  essont  potentice 
meap,  memoria,  intollectus  et  volunt«.s,  ipsequc  Deus  esset  meus  intol- 
lectus,  meinoria,  voluntas  et  spiritus  idque  esset  idem,  ac  tres  distinctae 
personsE,  una  Majestas  et  unus  Deus,  et  alias  credidi  pro]x>sitio>ie8  et 
dogmata  mihi  in  processu  contestata;  qute  quidem  propositiones  tan- 
quam  temerarije,  erronoa>,  scandalosas,  Christiana?  disciplina;  relaxa- 
tiva?,  male  soiiantcs,  periculosie,  prcesumptuosa?,  errori  proximse,  abusi- 
vsB  verborum  Sacra;  Scriptura?,  injuriosa?  in  Sanctos,  insana*,  sacrilcgae, 
hseresiin  sapientes,  de  hmresi  suspecta;,  impite,  blasphemjB,  coincidentes 
cum  propositionibus  Molinos  et  ha?reticaB  respective  censuratse  et  qualifi- 
cata)  fuerunt.  Nunc  de  prsedictis  erroribus  et  hscresibus  dolens,  certus 
de  veritate  fidei  Catholica?,  corde  sinccro  ac  fide  non  ficta  abjuro,  d^ 
testor,  malcdico,  anathematizo  et  respective  retracto  omnes  supradict 
errores  et  haireses,  quos  et  quas  tenui  et  credidi,  et  promitto  ac  juro  me 
nunc  toto  corde  absque  ulla  hiesitatinne  credere  et  in  futurura  firmiter 
cretliturum  quicquid  tenet,  credit,  pra^dicat,  profitetur  ac  docet  eadem 
S.  Catholica  Ecclesia,  et  abjiu-o,  detestor,  maledico  et  anathematizo  non 
solum  supradictos  errores  et  hsereses  verumetiam  generaliter  omriem 
alium  errorem  dictae  sanctffi  Ecclesise  contrarium,  omnemque  aliam 
hffiresiin  et  promitto  et  juro  me  neque  corde  ncque  voce  neque  scripto 
unquam  recrssunnn  quacviiique  occasione  sive  pnetextu  a  sancta  fide 
Catholica  ncc  crediturum  vel  edocturum  aliqurm  errorem  eidem  contra- 
rium seu  aliquam  hseresim.  Promitto  etiam  me  integre  adimpleturum 
omnes  et  singulas  poenitentias  mihi  a  Sanctitate  vestra  inipositas  sive 
imponendas  et  si  unquam  alicui  ex  dictis  meis  promissionibus  et  jura- 
mentis  (quod  Deus  avertat)  contravcnero  me  subjicio  omnibus  pcenia 
a  sacris  canonibus  aliisquc  const  itutionibus  generalibus  et  particularibua 
contra  hujusmodi  dclinquentos  inflictls  et  promulgatis.  Sic  me  Dcua^J 
adjuvet  et  illius  sancta  Evangclia  qua;  propriis  manibus  tango.  £^£(^^1 
Joseph  Fernandez  de  Toro  supradictus  abjuravi,  juravi,  promisi  et  nie^^ 
obligavi  ut  supra  et  in  fidem  veritatis  prapsentem  schedulam  mes 
abjurationis  propria  mea  manu  subscripsi  eamque  recitavi  de  verbo 
ad  vcrbum,  Romje,  in  palatio  Quirinali  hac  die,  17  Julii,  1719. — 
Ego  Joseph  Fernandez  de  Toro  Episcopus  abjuravi  ut  supra  manu 
propria. 
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Abstract  of  the  Case  of  Catalina  Matiieo  m  1591. 

(Relacton  de  las  caiisas  dcspachadaa  en  rl  auto  do  la  fee  que  so  celebro 

en  la  Inquisieion  de  Tolodit,  1  Hmiiiigo  de  la  SS™'  Trinidad, 

nueve  dias  de  Junio,  1591  anos.^Konigl.  Universi- 

tate  BibUothek  of  Halle,  Ye,  20,  T.  I.). 

(See  p.  224). 


Catalina  Matheo,  viuda,  vezina  del  Cazar,  de  edad  de  cinquenta 

afios  fue  presa  jkjf  el  vicario  de  Alcala  con  diez  y  seis  testigos  de  que 
en  la  dicha  villa  de  quatro  afios  a  esla  parte  aljian  muerto  quatro  o 
cineo  criaturaa  de  niuertes  violeiitas  que  era  iniposible  avfrlas  hecho 
sino  bruxas,  y  de  que  la  dicha  Catalina  Matheo  y  Olalla  Sobrina  y 
Joana  Yzquierda  eran  tenidas  por  talcs  publica.s,  y  specialuiente  la 
dicha  Matheo.  Hiz<Me  proccso  y  di61c  torniento  y  en  el  la  dicha  Cata- 
lina Matlieo  di.\6  que  era  berdad,  que  podria  abcr  quatro  o  cincf)  ai^os 
que  Olalla  Sobrina  la  abia  dicho  si  queria  ser  bnixa,  ofrecieiidole  que 
el  Demonio  tendria  con  ella  aceso  ti)rpc  y  quo  era  buen  officio.  Y 
que  una  noche  por  medio  de  la  dii'ha  Joana  Yzquierda  la  abia  Uaniado 
a  su  casa  adonde  estando  todas  tres  abia  eiitrado  el  demonio  en  figura 
de  cabron,  y  hablandn  apartc  primero  con  las  dichas  Olalla  y  Joana  las 
abia  abra(,'ado  y  dcspucs  a  la  dicha  Matheo,  porque  ellas  Ic  abian  dicho 
que  tambien  ella  queria  ser  bruxa,  y  que  el  dicho  Demonio  le  abia 
pedido  aiguna  cosa  de  su  cuerpo,  y  ella  le  abia  ofreeido  una  una  de  un 
dedo  del  medio  de  la  mano  derecha,  y  que  por  regozijo  del  concierto 
abian  bailado  con  el  dicho  cabron  y  el  sc  abia  oehado  carnaln>ente  con 
todas  tres  en  presencia  de  todas.  Y  que  aquella  noche  la  dicha  Olalla 
la  abia  untado  las  coiunturas  de  los  dedos  de  pies  y  manos  y  en  com- 
pauia  del  dicho  cabron  abian  ydo  a  una  casa  y  llebando  unas  brosas 
en  una  teja  abian  entrado  por  una  vcntana  a  las  doze  de  la  noche  y 
echando  sueno  a  los  padres  con  unas  dormideras  y  otras  yerbas  puestas 
debaxo  de  la  almohada,  los  abian  sacado  una  nifia  de  la  cania  y  apretan- 
dola  por  las  areas  la  abian  ahogado,  y  encendido  lumbro  con  lo  que 
llebaban,  y  la  quemaron  las  partes  traseras,  y  quebrantando  los  bragos, 
y  que  al  ruido  abian  despertado  los  dichos  padres,  y  ellas  se  abian 
buelto  con  el  dicho  cabron  por  el  aj're  a  casa  de  la  dicha  Olalla,  adonde 
[  Be  abian  bestido  y  ydo  cada  una  a  su  casa,  y  que  a  la  yda  y  buelta  yban 
'  por  el  ayre  desnudas.  y  diziendo  de  viga  (?)  con  la  yra  de  Sancta  Maria. 
Y  que  de  alii  a  pocos  dias  el  dicho  cabron  abia  ydo  una  noche  a  casa  de 
la  dicha  Matheo  y  hallandola  acosta<ia  la  abia  forgado  y  tenido  cuenta 
carnal  con  ella.  diziendo  en  csto  algunas  particularidades  y  lo  niesmo 
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abia  tenido  otras  diez  o  doze  noches,  y  en  loa  dichoa  quatro  aiios  otras 
vezos  a  menutJo,  y  lo  mesmo  abia  hecho  en  las  carcdes  del  dicho  vicario. 

Y  que  a  cabo  de  algimos  pocos  dias  en  casa  de  la  dicha  Olalla  le  abia  dado 
un  cuchillo  y  con  el  se  abia  cortado  la  una  que  le  abia  mandado  y  so  la 
abia  entrcgado.  Y  otras  noches  untandosc  en  ca-sa  de  la  dicha  Olalla  y 
en  compania  de  lo  dicho  cabron  abian  ydo  a  otra  casa  y  ahogado  un  nifio 
y  arraneadole  sus  berguenzas,  y  despues  a  otras  dos  casas  en  diferentee 
noches  y  ahogado  otras  dos  criaturas.  Y  que  una  sola  vez  abia  inbocado 
al  demonio  diziendole  Demonio  ven  a  mi  llamado  y  mandado.  Y  pasa- 
das  las  oraa  del  derecho  se  ratifico  en  la  dicha  confesion,  y  el  dicho 
vicario  higo  acareacion  de  la  dicha  Catalina  Matheo  con  la  dicha  Olalla 
y  en  su  presencia  la  dicha  Matheo  le  dixo  todo  lo  arriba  dicho,  afimian- 
doae  en  ello,  y  la  otra  negandolo.  Y  en  este  estado  remitio  a  la  dicha 
Matheo  a  este  S'"  OflF"  al  qual  aviendn  sido  trayda  prcsa  en  la  primera 
audiencia  que  con  ella  se  tubo  dixo  que  podi&  misericordia  del  grave 
pecado  que  havia  hecho  en  lebantarse  a  si  y  las  dichas  Olalla  y  Yzqui- 
erda  lo  que  dellas  avia  rlicho  y  de  si  confessado  ante  el  dicho  vicario  lo 
qual  avia  dicho  por  iniedo  del  tormento.  Y  abiendose  exaniinadoB 
diez  y  seis  testigos  en  el  Cazar  consto  ser  verdad  que  los  dichos  ninos 
abian  sido  muertos  y  se  hallaron  de  la  misnia  manera  y  forma  muertos 
y  maltratados  que  la  sobrodicha  Matheo  lo  abia  confessado.  Y  a%'ien- 
dose  substanciado  au  processo  fue  puesta  a  question  de  tormento,  y 
abiendose  pronuiiciado  la  sentencia  y  abaxadola  a  la  camara  para 
executarse  antes  de  dcsnudarse  abiendo  sido  amnnestada  dixo  ser 
berdad  todo  lo  que  abia  dicho  antel  vicario  de  Alcala,  y  en  efecto  lo 
refirio  en  substancia,  aiinque  en  algimas  circonstancias  nuido  alguna 
cossa,  asegurando  mucho  aer  berdad  aiisi  en  la  manora  del  confesar 
como  del  jurarlo,  y  pasadas  las  oras  del  derecho  se  ratifico  en  sus  (on- 
fesionea,  y  en  otraa  audiencias  que  con  clla  se  tubieron  despues  dixo 
lo  mesmo,  negando  saber  de  que  fueson  hcchos  log  dichos  inguentoe 
ni  aber  tenido  otro  pacto  tacito  ni  exprcsso  con  el  Demonio  mas  de 
que  abia  liicho.  y  dixo  las  causas  que  abia  tenido  de  bengarae  de  los 
padres  en  la  iiiuerte  de  sus  hijos  que  son  las  mesmas  que  los  padres 
testificaron,  por  dondc  sospechaban  que  ellas  se  los  obiesen  muerto. 

Y  subtenciose  au  causa  y  votose  auto  con  coroga,  levi,  dogiento  agotes 
J'  reclusa  por  el  tierapo  que  pareciere. 
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Letter  of  the  Sdprema  on  the  Tumult  of  May  2,  1808. 

(Archivo  hist6rico  nacional,  Inqiusicion  de  Valencia,  Cartas  del  Con- 
sejo,  Legajo  17,  No.  3,  fol.  31). 
(Seep.  401). 


Las  fatalee  resultas  que  ae  ban  experimentado  en  esta  Cortc  el  dia 
2  del  currieiite  por  el  alboroto  escandaloso  del  bajo  Pueblo  contra  las 
tropas  del  Euiperador  de  los  Franceses  hacen  necesaria  la  vigUancia 
mas  activa  y  esmerada  de  todaa  las  autoridades  y  cuerpos  respetablca 
de  la  Nacion  para  evitar  que  se  repitan  igualcs  cxccsos  y  niant-cner  en 
todos  los  pueblos  la  tranquilidad  y  3f«icgo  que  exige  su  propio  intcres 
no  menoa  que  la  hospitalidad  y  atencion  debida  A  los  oficialcs  y  soldados 
de  una  nacion  amiga  que  ti  ninguno  ofenden  y  ban  dado  hasta  ahora 
las  mayores  pruebas  de  buen  orden  y  disciplina,  castigando  con  rigor 
A  los  que  sc  propasan  6  maltratan  A  los  Espanolcs  en  su  persona  6 
bienes.  Es  bicn  presuniibJe  que  la  tnalevolencia  6  la  ignorancia  haian 
seducido  A  los  incautos  y  sencillos  para  cmponarles  en  el  desorden 
revolucionario  so  color  de  patriottsnro  y  amor  al  Soberano,  y  corres- 
ponde  por  lo  mismo  d  la  iluetracion  y  wlo  de  los  cntendidos  cl  dcsim- 
presionark's  de  un  error  tan  prejudicial,  hacicndoles  conocer  que 
Bemejantra  movimientos  tumultuarios  Icjos  de  produeir  los  efectoe 
propios  del  amor  y  lealtad  bien  dirigidos,  solo  sirven  para  poner  la 
Patria  en  convulsion,  roinpiendo  losvinculos  de  subordinacion  en  que 
esta  afiaiizada  la  salud  de  los  Pueblos,  apagando  los  sentimientos  de 
humanidad  y  destruyendo  la  confianza  que  sc  dehc  tener  en  cl  Gobicrno, 
que  es  cl  unico  A  quien  toca  tlirigir  y  dar  inipulso  con  unifonnidad  y 
con  provecho  al  valor  y  A  los  esfucrzos  del  jiatriotisnio.  Estas  verdades 
de  tanta  importancia  ninguno  puedc  persuadirlas  mejor  que  los  Minis- 
tros  de  la  Religion  dc  Jesu  Crista ,  que  toda  respira  paz  y  frateniidad 
entre  los  hombrcs  jgualniente  que  sumision,  respeto  y  obcfliencta  A 
las  autoridades;  y  nomo  los  individuos  y  DepondienteR  del  Santo  Oficio 
dcban  ser  y  ban  sido  siempre  los  primeros  en  dar  exemplo  de  Ministroa 
de  paz  y  que  procuran  la  paz,  bemos  crcydo,  Scilores,  convenientc  y 
muy  propio  de  la  obligacion  de  nuestro  Ministerio  el  dirigiros  la  pre- 
Bente  carta  para  que  enterados  i5e  su  contexto  y  penetrados  de  la  lu^nte 
Itoecesidad  de  concurrir  unanimemente  A  la  conservacion  de  la  tran- 
quilidad publica  la  bagais  entender  a  los  subaltemos  de  ese  Tribiinal 
Ly  A  los  Comisarios  y  Familiares  del  Distrito,  il  fin  de  que  todos  y  cada 
'  Uno  contribuir  {sic)  por  su  parte  con  quanto  zelo,  actividad  y  prudencia 
lea  fuere  posiblc  d  tan  interesante  objeto.    Tendreislo  entendido,  y 
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del  recibo  de  esta  dareis  el  correspondiente  aviso.  Dios  os  guarde. 
Madrid  6  de  Maio  de  1808.— Dr.  D.  Gab'  Nevia  y  Noriega. — ^D.  Rai- 
mundo  Eltenhard  y  Salinas. — Fr.  Man'  de  San  Joseph. — ^Rubricado. 
Recibida  en  9  de  Mayo  de  1808. — SS.  Bertran,  Laso,  Acedo,  Encina. — 
Executese  como  S.  A.  lo  manda.    Rubrica.    Valencia. 

Certifico  el  infraacrito  Secretario  del  Secreto  del  Santo  Oficio  de  la 
Inquisicion  de  Valencia  que  en  el  dia  once  del  mes  de  Mayo  del  afio 
mil  ochociento  y  ocho,  estando  en  su  audiencia  de  la  ma&ans  los  S*^ 
Inquisidores  Dr.  D.  Mathias  Bertran,  Licen'*°  D.  Nicolas  Rodrigues 
Laso,  Dr.  D.  Pablo  Acedo  Rico  y  Dr.  D.  Fran*°  de  la  Encina,  entraron 
en  ella  los  Ministros,  Calificadores,  Titulados,  Notarios  y  Familiares 
que  viven  en  esta  ciudad,  d  los  quales,  precedida  convocacion  para 
este  fin,  se  les  ley6  esta  carta  de  los  Sefiores  del  C!onsejo  de  S.  M.  de  la 
Santa  y  General  Inquisicion  y  en  seguida  se  les  exort6  por  d  Sefior 
Inquisidor  Decano  &  su  mas  exacto  cumplimiento.  Y  para  que  lo 
susodicho  conste  doy  la  presente  Certificacion  que  firmo  en  la  Camara 
del  Secreto  de  la  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  en  el  dia  11  del  mes  de  Mayo 
de  1808. — ^D.  Man'  Fuster  y  Bertran,  Secretario.    Rubricado. 


IV. 

Decree  of  Fernando  VII,  September  9,  1814,  Restorinq  the 
Property  of  the  Inquisition. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  659). 
(See  p.  427). 

Exc""  Senor: — Por  Real  decreto  de  veintiuno  de  Julio  ultimo,  se 
sirvio  S.  Magestad  mandar  restablecer  en  todos  sus  dominios  el  Santo 
Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion  al  pie  y  estado  en  que  se  hallaba  el  afio  de  mil 
ochocientos  ocho  y  que  para  la  subsistencia  y  deeoro  de  los  Ministros 
y  demas  empleados  de  sus  tribunales  se  restituyesen  toda  clase  de  bienes 
y  efectos  pertenecientes  d  su  dotacion,  como  son  frutos,  creditos,  reditos 
de  censos,  vales  y  caudales  que  se  hallan  impuestos  en  la  Caja  de  con- 
soUdacion,  asi  como  de  los  rendimientos  de  las  canongias  perpetua- 
mente  anejas  al  Santo  Officio  afectas  por  Brebes  apostolicos. 

Comunicado  este  Real  decreto  al  supremo  Consejo  de  Inquisicion 
para  su  observancia  consulto  d  S.  Magestad  lo  que  en  su  razon  tubo 
por  combeniente  al  cabal  cumpUmiento  de  las  piadosas  Reales  inten- 
ciones,  manifestando  al  propio  tiempo  los  ruinosos  y  destruidos  que 
se  hallaban  los  edificios  destinados  al  tribunal  del  Santo  Oficio,  estravio 
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de  sua  papeles  mas  intereaantes,  ya  tie  causes  de  fe,  ya  de  la  Hacienda 
del  Real  fisco  que  hicron  presa  de  los  executores  de  los  decretos  de 
abolition  de  los  tribunalt'S  dc  Inquisicion.  Enterado  S.  Magestad  de 
todo  y  deseoso  de  Uevar  &.  debido  efecto  su  citado  Real  Decreto  de 
veinteuno  de  Julio  ha  resuelto  se  pnngan  desde  luego  sin  demora  ni 
detcncion  alguna  A  dis|iosicion  de  loi?  tcsoreros  de  los  rcspectivos 
tribunales  do  IiKjuisicion  tndas  las  fiiicas  y  efeotos  de  qualqniera  claae 
que  8ean  pcrtinecientes  al  tribunal  y  que  en  esle  concepto  hayan  sido 
secuestrados,  confiscados,  detenidos  6  aplicados  &  lo  que  se  llama 
hacienda  publica  6  Nacional,  devolviendo  todos  lr)S  titulos  de  propiedad 
y  legitimacion  de  creditos  que  hubiesen  recebido  y  cortando  la  cuenta 
el  dia  veinteuno  dc  Julia  del  presentc  afio  den  razon  de  las  jx^rsonas 
obligadas  al  pagu  de  ^xis  arrendaiiiieutos  y  obligacioncs  con  expresion 
de  SUB  cantidades  y  procedencias. 

De  orden  del  Rey  lo  comunico  A  V.  E.  para  su  inteligencia  y  puntual 
cumplimiento,  y  a  fin  de  que  esta  real  resolucion  la  haga  circular  k 
los  Gobernadorcs,  Intendentea,  Directores  dc!  credilo  publico  6  sugetos 
encargados  de  la  lieal  recaudacioii  de  intereses  en  los  Pueblos  de  sus 
distritos.  Dios  guarde  d  V.  E.  niuchos  afios.  Madrid,  3  de  Setiembre 
de  1814. 

W  Virrey  y  Capitan  General  de  etc. 


Decree  of  Suppression,  March  9,  1820. 

(Miraflores,  Documentos  d  los  qu6  se  hace  referencia  en  los  Apuntes 
hist6rico-criticos,  I,  93. — Rodrigo,  Historia  Verdadera,  III,  494). 

(See  p.  436). 


Considerando  que  es  incompatible  la  existencia  del  Tribunal  de  la 
Inquisicion  con  la  constitucion  de  la  Monarquia  Espanola  proinulgada 
en  Cddiz  en  1812  y  que  por  esta  razon  lo  suprimioron  las  C6rtes  generales 
y  estraonlinarias  por  decreto  de  22  tie  fVbrero  de  1813,  previa  una 
niadura  y  larga  discusion:  oida  la  opinion  de  la  Junta  formada  por 
decreto  de  este  dia,  y  confomiandome  con  su  parccer,  he  venido  en 
mandar  que  desde  hoy  quede  supriraido  el  referido  Tribunal  en  toda 
la  Monarquia  y  por  e(»nsecuencia  el  Coiisejo  de  la  Suprema  Inquisicion, 
poniendose  inmeiliatanient«  en  libertad  d  todos  los  presos  que  est^n 
en  sus  cdrceles  por  opinitmes  polftfcas  6  religiosas,  pasandose  &  los 
Reverendos  Obispos  las  causas  de  eatos  (iltimos  en  sua  respectivas 
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jDi6eeds  pan  que  las  sustaaden  y  detenninen  con  airegb  en  todo  al 
aqvoado  deoeto  de  laa  Ofetes  eBtraardinariaa.  Tendr^iBlo  entotidido 
7  diapondrfis  lo  ccmvenieiite  A  au  eampliiniento.  Palado,  0  de  Marao 
de  1890.    Eata  rubrieado.    Al  Seoretario  de  Giada  y  Justicaa. 


VL 

Tm  LAfT  VonD  ov  vac  Scmam  Council,  Fbbruabt  10, 1820. 

(libro  de  Votoa  Seoratoa,  AroUvo  de  Shnaneas,  Inquiadon,  Libra  800). 

(See  p.  437). 

Tole^.-— Don  Manuel  de  la  Fafia  Paladoa. 

En  el  oonaejo  4  10  de  Felmno  de  1830.  Sefiorea  Hevia,  Ettenhaid, 
Amarilla,  Oalarsa,  Maitinei,  Beramendi,  Prado.— Hagan  juaticia  oomo 
k>  -Uenen  aeordado. 

Vote  del  Tribimal.  En  el  Santo  Qfioio  de  Toledo  en  29  diaa  dd  mes 
de  Enero  de  1820,  estando  en  la  aadimeia  de  su  maftana  el  Se&or 
Inquisidor  Doctor  Don  Job6  Frandsco  Bordujo  y  Rivas  (que  asiste 
aolo)  haviendo  visto  eata  causa  contra  Don  Manuel  de  la  Pefis  Palacios, 
Presbitero  Cura  que  fud  dd  lugar  de  Ontoba  y  actualmente  de  Torrejon 
del  Rey  en  este  arzobispado  por  delitos  de  proposicionra  y  propagar 
doctrinas  pcligrosas  contrarias  al  sentir  de  la  Iglesia:  Dixo,  Que  su 
vot()  y  parpccr  cs  que  d  este  reo  &,  puerta  cerrada  en  la  sala  de  Audiencia 
y  a  prcscncia  del  Secretario  de  la  causa  se  le  reprenda  amoneste  y 
conminc  por  las  proposiciones  propaladas  ya  en  sus  sermones  ya  en 
sua  oonvoraadones  fainiliarca;  se  le  absudva  ad  cautelam  y  por  quince 
dias  86  le  exercito  spiritualmente  en  d  oonvento  de  Padres  Carmelitas 
Dcscalzos  de  esta  Ciudad  al  oai^  de  Director  que  se  le  seSale;  se  le 
adviorta  que  por  ahora  le  trata  d  Tribunal  con  toda  conmiseracion 
y  demcuda  por  haversdo  implorado  en  las  audiencias  que  coxi  €1 
ae  han  tenido  y  por  esperar  su  total  enmlenda  en  el  modo  irregular 
oon  que  hasta  aqui  se  ha  conduddo  con  sus  Feligreses  y  se  estari  d 
la  niira  de  su  oonducta  y  operadones;  y  antes  de  executarse  se  remita 
A  S.  A.  cun  todos  los  expedientes  que  han  precedido  para  su  aprobacion; 
y  lo  rubric6  de  que  c^tifico.  Estd  rubrieado. — D.  Domingo  Sanches 
FSjon,  Secretario. 
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VII. 


[dcTAMEN   OF  THE   CONSEJO   DE   GoBIERNO  ON  THE   DECREE   EXTIN- 
GUISHING THE  Inquisition. 


(Archivo  de  Alcala  Ministerio  de  Estado,  Lcgajo  906,  n.  88). 
(See  p.  467). 


Secretario  de  Estado  y  del  Despacho  dc  Gracia  y  Justicia. 

Ex"'  Senor:  He  recibido  el  oficio  de  V.  E.  do  9  del  presorite  con  el 
proyecto  de  decreto  en  que  sc^  deciara  suprinudo  ol  Tribunul  de  la 
InquLsicion,  sc  adjudican  sus  biene^  y  rentas  il  la  cstindon  de  la  deuda 
publica  y  se  fija  la  siierte  de  las  dcpeiidieiites  del  Tribunal,  cuyo  pro- 
yecto rcniite  V.  E.  de  Real  orden  al  Coneejo  por  que  lo  examine  y 
espouga  su  dictamen. 

Enlerado  de  todo  y  despues  de  una  detenida  discusion  ha  acordado 
el  Consejo  manificste  a  V.  E.  que  reconoce  la  conveniencia  de  coadyubar 
al  sosteniinicuto  del  credito  del  Estado  por  cuanlos  incilios  csteu  al 
alcance  del  Gobierno  y  reconoce  asi  niisnio  que  los  bienes  de  la  Inqui- 
sicion  (supritnida  d  lo  nienos  de  heehn  por  el  Rey  difunto  que  nunca 
penniti6  que  restablcciesc)  p>odran  proporcionar  algun  ausilio  a  la  caja 
de  amortizacion  sin  agravio  de  uadie,  puea  en  el  proyecto  de  Dccrcto 
se  cstablece  el  convenicnte  para  ascgurar  il  los  empleados  del  Tribunal 
las  asignacioncs  que  Ics  correspondan  segun  sus  circunstancias  y 
clasificaciones. 

Por  estas  conaideraciones  no  halla  rcparo  el  Consejo  en  que  S.  M. 
apruebe  en  lo  substancial  el  proyecto  dc  Dccrcto  aunque  en  su  dicta- 
meji  podrian  hacerse  en  el  laa  aiguientes  mndificacionos. 

r  En  la  parte  del  preanibulo  donde  hablanUo  dr-  la  autoridad  Ponti- 
ficia  se  usa  de  la  cspresion:  Primado  dc  la  Iglcsia  universal,  cree  cl 
consejo  que  podria  seguirse  el  uso  constante  dc  designar  dicha  autoridad 
Pontificia  con  el  nombre  de  Santa  Scde  6  Sumo  Pontifice;  no  porque 
el  Consejo  desconozca  la  propiedad  del  titulo  dc  Prinmdo  de  la  Iglesia 
universal  con  arreglo  A  los  sacros  canones,  aino  porque  en  materia  de 
denominacioneft  y  f6miulas  qs  siemprc  prefcrible  cl  uso  de  las  estable- 
cidas  y  mas  comun<»  que  inovarlas,  porque  puede  darbe  lugar  ^  que 
se  crea  que  la  inovaeion  envuclva  algun  designio  que  la  nialignidad 
interpreta  segun  su  antojo. 

2*  Cu&ndo  en  el  Art"  1"  se  dice  qu£  ae  deciara  suprimido  el  Tribuno 
de  la  Inquisicion  podra  darse  motivo  d  que  se  infiera  por  e.'5ta  CBpreaion 
que  el  Gobierno  lo  babfa  creido  subsistente  hasta  el  dia  de  derecho: 
cuya  idea  no  parece  enteramente  exacta,  pues  el  Senor  Don  Fernando 
7**  resistiendo  siempre  6.  las  gestiones  de  alcunas  corporaciones  para 
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BU  restAblecimicnto,  y  habiendo  restituido  d  los  Arzobispos  y  Obispos 
el  conociniiento  sobre  las  causas  de  fe  que  lea  corresponde  por  derecho 
coiDun  di6  bastante  a  entcnder  que  su  Real  animo  estaba  decidido  & 
la  estincion  de  la  Inquisicion  aunque  por  cicrtas  consideraciones  no  la 
hubicre  pronunciado  mas  esplicitamente,  crce  pues  el  Conscjo  pre- 
ferible  que  en  dicho  articulo  se  haga  algun  mencion  de  lo  hecho  por  el 
difunto  Rcy  sobre  esta  materia,  d  que  aparezca  dicha  estincion  como 
un  acto  de  la  Regencia  en  su  totAlitlad:  Y  si  no  juzga  S.  M.  que  haya 
necesidad  dc  ello,  por  lo  menos  el  Conscjo  cree  que  al  espresado  articulo 
combendra  anadir  la  palabra  definitivamenie,  para  que  diga  se  declar& 
Buprimido  definitivamcnte  c!  Tribunal  dc  la  Inquisicion. 

3"  El  consejo  entiende  que  en  la  actualidad  convendria  suprimir 
enteramentc  cl  Art**  4°  por  el  que  se  autoriza  al  Scfior  Sccretario  del 
Dcspacho  dc  Hacienda  para  la  pronta  enagenacion  de  las  fincas:  pues 
habiendose  vendido  muchas  dc  ellas  en  ticmpo  del  Gobiemo  consti- 
tucional,  y  no  siendo  posiblo  todavia  hacer  distincion  alguna  entre  las 
que  se  enagcraron  y  las  que  no  se  enagoraron  en  dicha  ^poca  hasta  que 
las  C6rtes  examinen  la  grave  cuestion  relativa  A  los  compradores  de 
bienes  nacionales,  podria  darsc  motivo  d  que  se  sospechase  que  se 
decidia  este  puutn  general  por  el  presente  Decreto  de  una  manera  in- 
directa,  mandando  vender  todos  los  bienes  dc  la  Inquisicion  indistinta- 
mentc  y  sin  hacer  difcrencia  alguna  entre  los  enagenados  y  los  non 
enagenados.  Parece  pues  que  por  ahora  combiene  limitarse  &  lo  que 
se  previene  en  el  Art"  2"  aplicando  la  masa  de  los  bienes  de  la  Inqui- 
sicion &  la  estincion  dc  la  deuda  publica  sin  mas  esplicacion. 

4°  El  art"  6°  en  que  se  ordena  que  los  sueldos  dc  los  empleados  del 
Tribunal  se  paguen  del  Tesoro  pfiblico,  crce  el  Conscjo  que  podria  modi- 
ficarsc  mandando  que  cstc  pago  sc  hiciese  por  la  caja  de  Amortizacion 
pues  no  parece  justo  imponer  este  nuebo  gravamen  al  Real  Tesoro 
cuando  nada  cs  mas  natural  que  satisfacer  el  gravamen  vitalicio  que 
pesa  sobre  los  bienes  y  renlas  de!  Tribunal  por  el  mismo  cstableciniiento 
adondc  han  A  ingresar  sus  productos.  Esto  no  ofrecerd  inconvenicnte 
aun  dcspues  que  sc  vendaii  todas  las  fincas  que  pertenecian  d  la  Inqui- 
sicion, pues  siempre  quedardn  las  ciento  y  una  Canongias  de  que  habia 
el  Art°  3"  del  proyecto  que  no  son  siisceptibles  de  cnagenacion,  y  con 
cuyo  producto  habrd  mas  que  lo  suficiente  para  pagar  a  los  cesantes 
del  ramo  cuyo  ndmero  se  hallard  muy  reducido  por  los  que  han  fallecido 
6  pasado  &  otros  destinos  desde  el  aiio  de  1823  hasta  el  dia,  y  se  reducira 
todabia  mas  por  las  disposiciones  de  los  Art**"  5"  y  6°  del  mismo  proyecto 
de  Decreto. 

Lo  que  por  acuerdo  del  Consejo  digo  &  V.  E.  en  contestacion  &  su 
citado  oficio  con  devniucion  rlel  Proyecto. 

Dios  etc.     Madrid,  13  de  Julio  de  1834.    El  Conde  de  Ofalla. 
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vm. 


Decree  of  July  15,  1834,  Abolishing  the  Inqotsition. 

(Printed  by  Caetillo  y  Aycnsa,  Negociacinnes  con  Roma,  Madrid,  1859. 

Tom,  I,  Append,  p.  165). 

(.See  p.  46S). 

Deseando  aumentar  ol  crMitn  publico  de  la  Nacion  por  todnn  los 
medios  compatibles  con  lo.s  priiicipifis  dc  jiisticia:  tcnicndo  en  consider- 
acion  que  mi  augiisto  Esp^iso  (Q.  E.  E.  G.)  crpy6  bastante  eficaz  al 
sosteniinientn  de  la  Religion  del  Estado  la  nativa  6  imprescriptible 
autoridad  de  los  muy  RR.  Arzobispos  y  RR.  Ohispos,  protegida 
cual  corresponde  por  ias  U-yr's  de  la  Monarqiiiar  que  mi  Real  decreto 
de  4  de  Enero  pr6xini(v  pasado  ha  dojado  en  manos  do  dichos  Prclados 
la  censura  de  los  eecritos  concemientes  A  la  fo,  d  la  moral  y  disciplina, 
para  que  se  eouservc  ilcso  tan  precioso  dep6sito :  que  estan  ya  conclu- 
idns  los  trabajos  del  C6digo  criminal  en  que  se  establccen  las  conve- 
nicntes  penas  contra  los  que  int/'nten  vnilnerar  el  respcto  debido  d 
nuestra  Santa  Religion;  y  que  la  Junta  cclesiastica,  creada  por  mi 
Real  decreto  de  22  dc  Abril  sc  ocupa  de  proponer  cuanto  juzgue  con- 
duccnte  d  tan  important^  fin,  para  que  provea  yo  de  remcdio  hasta 
donde  alcance  el  Real  Patronato,  y  con  la  concurrcncia  de  la  Santa 
Sede  en  cuanto  nienester  fucre:  en  nombrc  de  mi  excclsa  Hija  Do5a 
Isabel  II,  oido  el  Concejo  de  Gobicrno  y  el  de  Ministros,  he  venido  en 
mandar  lo  sigiiientc:  Articolu  F.  Se  dcclara  suprimido  definitivamente 
el  Tribunal  ile  la  Inquisicion.  2°  Los  predios  riisticoa  y  urbanos, 
censos  li  otros  bienes  con  que  le  habia  dotado  la  picdad  soborana  6 
cuya  adquisicion  le  proporcinn6  por  medio  de  li-ycs  dicladas  para  su 
prot€ccion,  se  adjiidican  a  la  extincion  dc  la  Dcuda  publica.  S**  Laa 
ciento  una  canongias  que  estaban  agrcgadas  d  la  Inquisicion  w  aplican 
al  misnio  objeto,  con  sujecion  d  mi  Real  tlecreto  dc  9  dc  Marzo  liltimo 
y  por  el  tiempo  que  expresan  laa  Bulas  apost6licas  sobre  la  materia. 
4"  Los  emplca<lo.s  (ie  dicho  Trilninal  y  sus  dopcndcncias  que  poscan 
prebenda?  eclcsiasticas  n  obtengan  rargo.s  civiles  de  cualquiera  clase 
con  suoldo,  no  tendrdn  derecho  d  percibir  el  que  les  correspondia  sobre 
los  fondos  del  mi.smo  Tribunal,  ciiando  sei^nan  en  ^1  sus  dcstinos.  5° 
Todos  los  demas  empleatlos,  mientras  no  se  los  proporcione  otra  colo- 
cacion,  percibirdn  exactamente  de  la  Caja  de  Anmrlizacion  el  sueldo 
que  les  corresponda,  .segun  closificacion  que  stjlicilardn  ante  la  Junta 
creada  al  efecto.  Tendr^islo  ent«ndido  y  dispondreis  lo  necesario  d 
8U  cumplimiento.  En  San  Ildefonso  d  15  de  Julio  de  1834. — A.  D. 
Nicolds  Maria  Garelly. 
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K. 

Pbatxr  Recited  Dailt  at  Opening  or  McntmNo  Siobskw. 

(Hblioteoa  nacional,  Secdon  de  liSS.  D,  122,  fol.  1). 
(See  p.  683). 

Adsumus  Domine,  Sancte  Spiritus,  adsumus  quidem  peccati  im- 
manitate  detenti,  sed  in  nomiiie  tuo  speciallter  aggregati.  Veni  ad 
nos,  adesto  nobis,  dignari  illabi  ooi^btis  nostris;  doce  nos  quid  agamos, 
quo  gradiamus;  ostende  quid  officere  debeamus  ut,  te  auziliante,  tibi 
in  omnibus  placere  valeamus.  Eeto  salus  et  suggcstor  et  effector  judi- 
dorum  noslrorum,  qui  solus  cum  Deo  patre  et  ejus  Filio  nomen  po»- 
ddes  ^oriosum.  Non  nos  patiaris  perturbatores  esse  justitis  qui 
nimmam  diligis  sequitatem,  ut  in  mnistrum  nos  ignorantia  non  trahat, 
non  favor  infectat,  non  licceptio  mimeris  vel  persons  corrumpat,  sed 
jnhge  nos  tibi  eflficaciter  solius  tuse  gratise  dono  ut  simus  in  te  TUium  et 
in  nullo  deviemus  a  vero  quateniis  in  nomine  tuo  collecti,  sio  in  cunctia 
teneamus  cum  moderamine  pietatis  justitiffique  ut  hie  a  te  in  nullo 
dissentiat  sententia  nostra,  ut  in  futuro  pro  bene  gestis  consequamur 
pcemia  aemintema.    Amen. 
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ii,  239 
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of  Inouisition.  ii,  284 
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Moors  in  the,  i,  62 
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Balm^s,  his  opinion  of  Carranza,  ii,  Sfi 
Banch  Keyal  of  Catalonia,  i,  465,  472 
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Confessors,  roval,  their  influence,  iv,  49S 

ftre  membera  of  Suprema,  i,  323 
Confidence,  destruction  of,  ii,  91,  100 
Confinemeat  not  solitary,  ii,  518 
Confirmation  of  commissions,  ii,  IS2 

of  aentenocB,  ii,  184 
C«nfL<ication,  demanded  by  Ferdinand, 
i,  158 
at  Cordova,  i,  191 
of  offices,  i,  192 

e\-ils  of.  1,  218;  ii,  343,  386;  iv,  504 
ofTerB  for  its  auppreaaion,  i,  219,  221, 

5S3:  ii,  368 
compositions  for,  eee  Composition 
complaints  of,  in  Valencia,  i,  236 
extenave,  in  Ara^n,  i,  250 
debtt  of  estates,  i,  26Q 
controlled  by  i^uprema,  i,  329 
concealed  from  crown,  i,  330 
recIaimiHl  by  crown,  i,  3^11,  330 
revert  to  Inqn.,  i,  337 
jurisdiction  over,  ii,  209 
the  meet  deterrent  penalty,  ii,  316, 

336 
included  in  sentence,  ii,  318 
operates  from  first  act  of  heresy,  ii, 

316.  325,  331,  339,  348 
in  ax'onciliation,  ii,  320;  iii,  149 
its  enforcement,  ii.  321,  334,  335,  341 
professional  informers,  ii,  323 
estates  of  the  dead,  ii,  327;  iii,  82 
creditora  and  debtors,  ii,  328 
dowries,  ii,  332,  599 
system  of  collection,  ii,  341 
of  alienated  property,  ii,  339 
of  persons  of  oeretica,  ii,  340 
Valencia  court  of,  ii,  330 
abuses,  ii  346 

no  appeal  from  Inc)n.,  ii,  349 
insurance  against,  ii,  353 
productiveness,  ii,  3tJ7 
waMe  of  property,  ii,  363, 364, 370 
malveraation,  ii,'365 
use  made  of  it«  products,  ii,  371 
p-ants  from,  i,  187;  ii,  373,  380 
mvestmenta  from,  ii,  433,  442 
stimulus  to  oondemn,  ii.  877 
proaeoution  of  the  wealthy,  ii,  385 
becomea  obaolete,  ii,  370 
distinguialietl  from  penancea,  ii,  393 
replaced  bv  penance,  ii,  394 
of  1679  in  Majorca,  i,  335;  iii,  30C; 

IV,  512 
ot  Mori.<sco  property,  iii,  359 
annual  payntent  substituted,  i,  331 ; 
iii,  361  ■ 
of  expelled  Morisooe,  iii,  409 
Valencia  register  of,  i,  581 
for  bigamy,  iv,  316.  317 
8e<]uestratioD  a  preiiminar>-,  ii,  503 
razing  houses,  iii,  129 


Confiscation,  account  of  a  receiver,  ii, 

600 
in  Portugal,  iii,  260,  281 
Conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  i,  427 

in  Valencia,  i,  439 

in  Aragon,  i,  450 

in  Catalonia,  i,  465 

in  Majorca,  i,  484 

in  Ca.>;tiU>,  i.  485 

with  spiritual  court-s,  i,  493 

with  army,  i    504 
methods  of  settlement,  i,  517 

See  also  Competenciwi, 
Confrontation^  ii,  663 
Conjurators,  iii,  113,  117 
Congregacion  de  S.  Pedro  Afartir,  ii,  282 
presided  over  by  Fernando  Vll,  iv, 

431 
CaMica,  i,  207 
Conjurations,  iv,  188,  199,  203 
Conquests  by  hu.'^band  and  wife,  ii,  334 
Conscience,  jurisdiction  over,  ii,  19 
C/onscription,  exemptions  from,  i,  414 
Consent    in    solicitation   not   enquired 

into^  iv,  122 
Contejero*  de  la  Uirde,  i,  323;  ii,  195 
Consejo  de  la  Suprenui  y  General  Inqui- 

ncion,  i,  173 
de  Poblacionen,  iii,  340 
Conspiracy  of  San  lilua,  iv,  303 
(^nstanlinople,  Council  of,  on  Jews,  i,  39 
Constitution  of  Bayonne,  iv,  400 
of  Cddiz,  iv.  406 

restrictions  on  the  crown,  iv,  421 

abrogated   by   Fcmaudo  Vll,   iv, 
422 

revived  in  1820,  iv,  436 

in  1836,  iv,  469 
Consulta  Magna,  the,  i,  512 
Cojisulla  >le  /«.  ii,  2(i0;  iii,  72 

Creliminary,  ii,  489 
cfure  aulo  de  /«,  iii,  210 
votes  on  torture,  iii,  4 
its  action,  iii,  73 
its  obsolescence,  ii,  268;  iii,  74 
fiscal  present  in,  ii,  481 
its  service,  iii,  75 
Consultation  of  demons,  ii,  170,  173 . 
ContxtUoTfx,  ii,  260 

their  appointment,  ii,  207 
their  functions,  iii,  71,  73 
become  unnecessary,  iii,  74 
are  not  oHicials,  i,  443 
diminished  numlnir  of,  ii,  210 
Contemplation,  iv,  1,  6,  19,  28 
condemned  in  Seville,  iv,  30 
taught  by  Molinos.  iv,  50,  52 

by  8.  Francois  ae  Sales,  iv,  62 
its  TBsulti,  iv,  65.  74 
Conieates,  ii,  502 
Continence,  test  of,  iv,  2,  9,  10,  34 
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Contraband  tobacco,  fiearch  for,  i,  425 
trade,  facilities  for,  i,  385 

Conlmfuero,  cry  of,  i,  451;  iv,  259 

Contracts  of  heretics,  ii,  325 
of  peace  and  truce,  i,  445 

Contreras,  Ant.  de,  disregards  quaran- 
tine, i,  264 

Contumacy,  absence  is,  iii,  86 
proves  lioresy,  iii,  89 

Conventicles,  houses  used  as,  iii,  128 

Convents  used  as  prisons,  iii,  151,  154 
reciuaion  in.  iii,  180 
autiUoK  held  in,  iii,  221 
their  multiplication,  iv,  490 
have  licences  for  prohibited   books, 
iii,  503 

Conversion,  forcible,  doctrine  of,  i,  41; 
iii,  347 
efTort'i  at.  i,  63 

by  preaching  autboriied,  i,  91 
in  massacre  of  1391,  i,  111 
of  Jews  in  1413.  i,  118 
checked  by  Inqn.,  i,  131 
of  Moors  of  Granada,  iii,  319 
of  Valencian  MDors,  iii,  348,  355 
of  MoriscoH,  iii,  3(15 
at  auto-s  iii,  191,  193,  210.  218 
after  sentence,  iii,  193.  194,  197 
efforts  to  obtain,  iii.  196 
confirmed  by  torture,  iii,  11 

Conver»o»,  see  New  Christians 

Converts,  favor  shown  to,  i,  63 
to  Judaism,  iii,  293 
from  Protcetantiam.  iii,  476 

Convicts  transferred  tor  execution,  iii, 
222 
effort  to  convert,  iii,  UH,  196;  iv,  525 

Copper  coinage,  i,  564 

Conleles,  iii,  19 

C6rdova.  massacres  of  Jews,  i.  51,  116 
persecution  of  New  Christians,  i,  128 
Its  tribunal,  i,  166,  544 
its  intiuisitors,  i,  190 
its  struggle  witli  Lucero,  i,  192 
ceremonial  in  the  mass.  i.  361 
persecution  of  provisor  of.  i,  495 
dispute  over  a  house,  i,  528 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Love,  ii, 

285 
exclusion  of  Converses,  ii,  290 
benefioes  of  its  ofTicials,  ii,  420 
its  doctoral  canonrj'.  ii,  421 
tortures  used  in,  iii,  20 
houses  rebuilt,  in,  129 
conversion  of  Sloors.  iii,  324 
Molinistaa  aluml/raaoe,  iv,  71 
its  school  of  mafic,  iv.  180 
Cdidova.  Sancho  &,  case  of.  ii,  29 
C6rdovan  martyrs,  relics  of,  i,  47 
Coria,  Council  of,  on  clergj-,  iv,  496 

Corona,  coin,  i,  661 


Corosa,  iii,  215 

Corregidor  of  Logrofio,  hia  punishment, 

i,  351 
Correspondence  of  Chamorro  and  Uliff 

i,  133 
Corsairs,  their  ravages,  iii,  383 
C-ort«,  tribunal  of,  i,  545 
C6rte9  of  Ca-stile,  representation  in,  i,  2 
resist  papal  patronage,  i,  12 
of  1380  on  Jews,  i,  77 
of  1:J85  on  Jews,  i,  99 
of  1387  on  Jews  and  Moors,  i,  77 
of  1462  ask  for  trade  with  Je'ws,  i, ; 
never  ask  for  Inqn.,  i,  154,  157 
of  152;^  renounce  power,  i,  33 
complain  of  Inqn.,  i.  217,  220, 

485;  ii.  14 
ask  for  fixed  salaries,  ii.  349 
complain  of  courts,  ii,  468 
of  wealth  of  Church,  iv,  489 
of  number  of  convent.s,  iv,  490 
of  1532  define  Old  C^hristians,  ii,  288 
of  1570  ask  for  teaching  of  astrolorv 
iv,  192  ^^' 

of  1789  on  the  succession,  iv,  463,  465 
of  C&diz  convoked  in  1810,  iv,  403 
suppress  l)eneficea,  ii,  445 
on   sanbeiiilos,  iii,   171 
grant  freedom  of  press,    iii,   543- 

iv,  404 
adopt  Constitution,  iv,  4O0 
struggle  over  the  Inqn.,  iv,  407 
prolonged  debate,  iv,  411 
Inqn.    informally   suppressed     iv 
412  ' 

alienate  the  clergy,  iv,  4 13 
contest  with  chapter  of  Citdiji    iv 
414 
of  1813-14,  iv,  418 

prescribe  terms  to  Femaxulo  VH 
iv,  419  ' 

are  ejected,  iv,  422 
of  1823  move  to  Seville  and  C&dii 

iv.  446 
of  1833  acknowledge  Isabella  II    iv 
465  '      ' 

C6rtes  of  Aragon,  their  independence 
i,  229  ' 

accept  Torquemada,  i,  238 
of  1510,  their  demands,  i,  269 
on  usurj',  iv   373,  374 
on  episcopal  concurrence,  ii,  14 
of  1519.  their  articles,  i.  276 
of  1526,  demands  evaaed,  i,  455 
of  1528  and  1533,  grievances,  i,  285. 

286 
of  1533,  members  threatened,  i,  452 
of  1547  and  1553,  their  complaints, 

i,  440,  453 
of  1,564,  their  complaints,  i,  441 
of  1585  ask  for  new  Concordia,  t,  45< 
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C6rtes  of  1646,  their  victon',  i,  458 
CArtes  of  Valencia  oppose  Inqn.,  i,  239 
Cnrufla,  noyade  at,  iv,  443 
Coaaa  arbiirariaa,  ii,  401;  iii,  173,  174, 
179 

de  Luteranoa,  iii,  453 
CoRt  of  a  tribunal,  i,  478,  479;  ii,  209 

of  aulox  and  torot,  ii,  198 

of  inaintaininK  prisoners,  ii,  .'>29,  532 
Costs  collpcied  fmra  the  accusied,  ii,  533 
Costa,  Pastor  dc,  his  pensionj  ii,  252 
Cote,  Juan,  case  of,  i,  300;  ii,  348;  iii, 

lf>2 
Cotoner.  Inqr..  i,  424.  478 
Council  of  Castile,  its  protests,  i,  487, 
489 

on  temporal  jurisdiction,  i,  510 

evades  royal  order,  i,  331 

its  opinion  of  lnc|n,,  i,  .'>32 
Council  of  .\ragou  tnfleti  wit!)  Philip  IV, 
i,  418 

mistains  the  Bishops,  i.  501 
C^unciU,  royal,  organieed,  i,  172 
Counsel  allowed  to  accused,  iii,  42 

his  functions,  iii,  44,  69 

secrecy  enforced  on,  ii,  474 

fumialied  at  public  expense,  ii,  467 
C^unterfeitinff,  extent  of,  i,  563 

an  excepted  crime,  i,  438 
Couriers,  expense  of,  ii,  179 
Court  of  confiscation,  ii,  330,  350 

of  Justicia  of  Aragon,  i,  450 

its  conflicts  with  tribunal,  i,  452, 

454,  456 
acquits  Antonio  P^rez,  iv,  258 
Courta,  secular,  of  Castile,  ii,  46S 

U9C  of  torture  in,  iii,  ^ 
Courts,  spiritual,  limitations  on,  i,  15 

procedure  in,  ii,  460,  470 
Credit,  dcstniction  of,  ii,  331 
Creilitors,  claims  of,  ii,  328,  330,  331 
Creix.  ii,  334 
Crime,  heresy  an,  ii,  4 

unnatural,  iv,  361 
Crist  ina,  Maria,  de  Bourbon,  iv,  462 

is  appointe<l  regent,  iv,  464 

her  enforced  Liberalism,  iv,  466 
Criticiwn  of  Inqn.  punishable,  i,  372 

captiou8,  of  censors,  iii,  491 
Croec,  Giov.  Gius.  delta,  his  mysticism, 

iv,  68 
Cromwell    demands    freedom    of    con- 
science, iii,  469;  iv,  501 
Crops,  division  of,  by  Moriscoa,  iii,  377 
Cross,  the,  of  Casar  de  Paloniero,  i,  133 
of  the  sanbenito,  iii,  162 
green,  procession  of,  iii,  214 

white,  at  braaera,  iii.  216 

irreverence  to,  iv,  363,  355 
Croesies  of  Luisia  de  Carrion,  iv,  38 
green,  of  the  relaxed,  iii,  214 


Cross-examination,    none    of   accusing 
witnesses,  ii,  542 
of  witnesses  for  defence,  ii,  544 
of  witnesses  in  Aragon,  ii,  466 

Crossing,  forms  of,  ii,  668 

Crown,  impoverishment  of,  i,  7 
its  relations  with  Inqn.,  i,  289 
its  appointing    power,   i,    1,58,   290, 

298,  300,  302 
enforces  reugnat  ions,  i,  304 
it«  relations  with  Suprema,  i,  322 
los«es  contn>l  over  finances,  i,  330 
reclaims  confiscations,  i,  331 ;  ii,  317 
its  demands  on  Inqn.,  i,  332 
claimi*  salary  from  Suprema,  ii,  196 

Cnirifix,  irreverence  to,  iv,  .1.33 

CruJcli,  Tomaso,  his  works  condemned, 
iii,  547 

Crjdtv  and  lienipnity.  iii,  99 

Crvisadcs,  Jewish  massacres  caused  by, 
i,  83  88 

Cnus,  Uer6niino  de  la,  on  limpieza,  ii, 
306 

C'nisada  indulgence,  complaints  of.  ii, 
24;iv,  611 

Crutado,  value  of,  i,  566 

Ciiartcl.  i,  399 

Cuesta,  la,  brothers,  their  persecution, 
iv,  296 

Cuenca,  aliama  of  its  usurj*   i,  97 
Bp.  of,  ueprivefl  of  his  palace,  ii,  207 
composition  for,  ii,  356 
tribunal  of,  i,  .546 
troubles  in  1520,  i,  221 
refuses  to  pay  taxes,  i,  377 
judges  its  own  case,  ii,  4^ 
fines  for  overcoming  torture,  iii,  31 
aanhenUog  hidden,  iii,  168 

C\ilt  of  uncanonized  saints,  iv,  356 

Cum  quomndam,  bull,  iii,  201 

Citm  iticul  dilecli,  briefj  i,  499 

Curador  for  minors,  iii,  50 

present  at  sentence  of  torture,  iii,  6 
for  the  insane,  iii,  59 

Curanderoa,  punishment  of,  iv,  200 

Cure  of  souls,  benefices  with,  it,  419 

Cures,  superstitious,  iv,  188 

Curia,  the,  its  treatment  of  Portuguese 
Con  versos,  iii,  239 

C^ishions,  intirs.  deprived  of,  i,  364 

Cu^oa  morum,  Inqn.  as,  iv,  376 

Customs  duties,  exemption  from,  i,  376, 
384 
Jewish  and  Moslem,  i,  145;  ii,  566 

Cyril,  St.,  persecutes  Jews,  i,  38 


nAIMIEL.  Moriscos  of,  iii,  330 

Damel^i,  Jorjc,  case  of.  i,  600 
Danger  of  using  papal  letters,  ii,  105 
of  witnesses,  li,  650 
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Danger  of  denouncing  solicitation,  iv, 
108 
in  mysticism,  iv,  2 

Daroca,  tribunal  of,  i,  547 

Date  of  liereticftl  nctn,  ii.  325,  331,  348 

Daubenton,  Pf  re,  expels  Alberoni,  i,  31S 

Daughters,  offices  transmitted  through, 
ii.  221 

Davila  Rp.  of  Segovia,  case  of,  ii,  42 

Day  of  ]»idgement  imitated  in  autos, 
iji,  209 

Dead  Hand,  the,  iv^  489 

Dead,  trials  of  the,  lii,  80 
suspension  forbidden,  iii,  109 
form  of  sentence,  iii,  85 
reconciliation,  iii,  149 
confiscation  of  eKtflt«a,  ii,  327 
propHsrt^-  not  sequc.Hlraled,  ii,  503 

Dean  of  Sunrema,  ii,  160 

Death  in  pnson,  ii,  510,  522 ;  iii,  197,  285 
trial  continued,  iii,  85 
through  tort\irc,  iii,  23 
during  BUto,  iii,  218 
of  owners  of  librnriea,  iii,  502,  504 
mystic,  of  Molinos,  iv,  49 

Death-pen.-illy  for  Masonry,  iv,  299 
for  seiiucing  female  prisoners,  ii,  524 
commute<l  for  pallev- wr^ice^  iii.  139 
confiscation  equivalent  ia,  li,  316 

Death-sentences  reported  in  advanw, 
iii,  187 

De  .liixt/m,  controverfsy  over,  iv,  160 

Debtors  excommunicated,  ii,  322 
imprinoncd,  ii.  340 

Debts  of  heretics,  ii,  325,  328 
of  confiscated  estates,  i,  266 
due  to  confi»cat«:l  estates,  i,  270 
due  to  Jews,  i,  103,  115 
to  reonciliados  repudiated,  ii,  335 
of  familiars,  i,  453 
buving  up  of,  i,  430 
collected  throiich  Inqn.,  i,  266,  434 

Decadence  and  Extinction,  iv,  385 
change  under  the  Bourlwns,  iv,  386 
influence  of  Philip  V,  and  his  sons, 

iv,  387 
rapid  decadence,  iv,  388 
limitations  under  Carlos  III,  iv,  389 
influence  of  French  Revolution,  iv, 

390 
amelioration  of  procedure,  iv,  392 
stippresaion  proposed,  iv,  394 
the  Frcncli  invasion,  iv,  399 
Inqn.  supports  Napoleon,  iv,  400 
suppressecl   by   Napoleon,  iv,  401 
condition  during  the  war,  iv,  402 
the  LorU's  of  f'lidir.,  iv,  403 
struggle  over  the  Inqn.,  iv,  407 
Inqn.  informally  puppresaed,  iv,  412 
proteMs  of  the  clergy,  iv,  414 

ifeaction  after  the  war,  iv,  418 


Dccadenoc,  restoration  of  Fernando  VII, 
iv,  420 
Inqn.  re-established,  iv,  424 
financial  troubles,  iv,  426 
resumes  its  functions,  iv,  429 
comparative  feeljleness,  iv,  431 
abolition  decreed  in  1820,  iv,  436 
French  int«r\'ention,  iv,  447 
Fernando  keeps  it  suspended,  iv,  463 
wmdition  in  1830,  iv,  459 
replaced  bv  ./un/»i»  tie  fe,  iv.  460 
final  dissolution  in  1S34,  iv,  467 
Deceit  forbidden,  iii,  70 
Decrees  suppressing  the  Inqn.,  iv,  436 
468,  641.  543,  545 
roval,  require  assent  of  Suprema,  t, 
'326 
Defalcations  of  receiver.'?,  ii,  451,  454 
Defamatorj'  writings  pTonibit«d,  iii.  531 
Defaulters,  receivers  as,  ii.  4.S1,  454 
Defence,  facilities  for,  denied,  ii,  482 
8uppre.ssion  of  witnesses'    names,  ii, 

552 :  iii,  6r> 
witnesses  for  the,  ii,  539 
treatment  of  evidence,  ii,  543 
advocates  lUlowetl,  iii,  43 

perfunctory  character  of,  iii,  56 

Cleas  in  alintenicnt,  iii,  57 
y  tncka/>  and  abonos,  iii,  64 
of  non-baptism,  iii,  69 
in  trials  ot  the  dead,  iii,  84 
no  prescription  of  time  agtiinst,  iii,  89 
Defendant  entitled  to  his  own   oourt 
i,  4.30  466 
deprived  of  his  own  coiirt,  i,  467 
Dcjenitor  At.  oftcio,  iii,  542 
Definition  of  limpicEa,  ii,  2SS.  2ft7 

of  solicitation,  iv,  100,  112 
Degradation  of  clerics,  i,  179;  iii,  181 

for  marriage  in  orders,  iv,  330 
Degrees,  Converoos  ineligible  to,  ii,  387 
Dcjamicnfo,  iv,  4,  S,  9 

of  Molinos,  iv,  HO 
Delation,  habit  of,  ii,  99;  iv,  138,  5lo 
Delay  in  confession,  ii,  580 
Delays  in  trials,  iii,  40,  75 

forbidden  by  Ferdinand,  J.   187 
complaints  of,  i,  226;  iii,  77 
caused  by  temporal  juriadiction, 
509,  512 
by  compctenciaSj  i,  525 
by  ratification,  ii,  548 
by  evidence  for  defence,  iJi,  87 
of  Suprema  in  deciding  eat«a   ii,  IBS 
forbiciden  in  trials  of  the  dead,  iii,  &1 
in  cases  of  ab-ssntees,  iii,  W 
in  expurgation,  iii,  497,  508 
Delejrates  of  bishops,  ii,  12 
Delusion  in  Mvsticism,  iv,  79 
in  witchf>raft,  iv,  208,  212,  217,  219, 
229,231.  237 
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Demoniacal  pospession,  iv,  348 
jurisdiction,  iv,  349 
epidemicft,  iv,  350 
imposture,  iv,  351 
Demoniacs,  their  iitteranees,  ii,  134 

their  responsibility,  iv,  349 
Demons,  revelations  of,  ii,  134 
coiiHultntion  of,  ii,  IVO,  173 
invocation  of,  iv,  199 
pact  with,  iv,  IS5 
illusive  relations  with,  iv,  220 
1  Denial  of  intention,  ii,  576 
Denial,  pertiniicity  in.  ii,  585;  iii,  198 
I  Dennmrk,  treaty  of  commerce,  iii,  467 
'  De  no  o6«/<iru-ui,  certificates  of,  iii,  178 
Denunciation,  Edict  of,  ii,  91 
habit  of,  ii,  99 

duty  of,  i,  l&S;  ii,  93,  96,  485 
in  Bolicitation,  iv,  101,  100 
two  recmircfl,  iv,  120.  123 
of  accomplices,  ii.  460,  462,  677;  iii, 

371 
ofself,  ii,  571;iv,  130 
of  probihited  books,  iii,  482,  490 
danger  relieves  from  duty,  iv,  1(W 
threats  of,  iv,  348 
Depopulation,  cauaes  of,  ii,  309;  iv,  47S 
[  Depositario  of  i<equestrBtion9,  ii,  499 
ae  log  prelendimtes,  ii,  304 
saicuf,  ii,  214 

delay  in  rendering  accounts,  ii,  449 
money  used  to  replace  tanbenitos, 
iii,  170 
Deposits?  in  colTcr,  delays  allowed,  ii,  4 oS 
Deposition  of  AWla,  i,  4 
DeputadoA  of  Portuguese  Inqn.,  iii,  262 
Dereeho  de  In<ptimcion,  iii,  520 
Descendants  of  dead  to  be  cited,  iii,  84 
Descendants,  disabilities  of,  iii,  172,  .5.'j7 
of  penit«nt8,  tlieir  hardships,  iii,  177 
Despatch  urjted  in  trials,  iii,  76,  78 
Despoblados,  iv,  482 

caused  by  confiscation,  ii,  3ft4 
Details,  supervision  over  by  Suprema, 
ii,  184 
Buppresaed  in  publication,  iii,  54 
Deterioration  of  officials,  iv,  3S8 
Devohitionary  appeals,  ii,   187 
lJe?.a.  Diego,  his  Jewish  blood,  i,  120 
appointed  inq.-genl.,  i,  18(J 
action  in  the  case  of  Lucero,  i,  196, 

2U1.  202.  203 
compelled  to  resign,  i,  205 
forbids  officials  to  trade,  i,  534 
orders  lulict  of  Denunciation,  ii,  92 
appeals  referred  to.  ii,  116 
Deza,  Pedro  de,  his  action  in  Granada, 
iii,  335 
urges  depopulation,  iii,  339 
Diana  and  Herodias,  iv,  2(t8 
Dfaz,  Bernardino,  case  of,  ii,  123,  650 


Dfas,  Blanquina,  case  of,  ii,  122 
Dfaz,  I'roilati,  case  of.  ii,  109 
Dicciotuirio  crilieo-buHeMco,  iv,  409 
Diego  de  L'ceda,  caae  of,  ii,  288,  553; 

iii,  2S,  fiO,  415 
Diminurw,  ii,  .573,  578;  iii,  10,  199 
rh'nerillo,  i,  566 
Dinero,  value  of,  i,  565 
Diogo  da  Annunciasam,  his  sermon,  iii, 

302 
niputados  of  Aragon,  i,  271 

coerced  by  Inqn.,  i,  274 

their  powers  restricted,  iv,  270 
Disabilities  of  .lews  and   Moors,  i,  77, 
95.  117,  119,  121,  124 

of  pyenitpnts,  iii,  172 

under  Edict  of  Grace,  i,  170 

of  Conversos,  ii,  286 

of  culiirits,   ii,  401 

of  descendants,  iii,  172,  177,  557 

of  Mallorquiu  New  Christians,  ii,  311 

enforced  by  Inqn.,  iii,  175 

fine  for  disregard  of,  iii,  179 

compoaition  for.  ii,  358 

removal  of.  ii,  407 
Disabling  of  witnesses,  iii,  64,  68 
Disarmament  of  Moriscos,  iii,  332,  378 
Di.Marming  a  familiar,  case  of,  i,  405 
Disbursementa  under  roval  authoritv, 

i,  329 
Discharge  without  sentence,  iii,  112 
Discipline,  the,  iii,  135;  iv,  116 

circular,  iii,   138,   181 
Disci phiie,  relaxation  of.  ii,  223 

in  |)erpetual  prisons,  iii,  152,  154,  155 
DUcordia,  ii,  163,  179 

as  to  arrests^  ii.  185 

between  calificadorca,  ii,   487 
Discourtosy,  pronecution  for,  ii,  132 
Discretion  as  to  torture,  iii,  10,  30 
Dismissal,  power  of,  by  inq.-genl.,   i, 
177 

controlled  by  Ferdinand,  i,  291 
Disobedience  of  Inqn.,  j,  610 
Disonler  nl  records,  ii,  258 
Dispen.sations,  ii,  401 

sale  of,  ii,  408 

for  lack  of  iimpieza,  ii,  297 

for  familiars,  ii,  279 

en  lo  arbitrario,  ii,  408 

from  imprisonment,  iii,  160 

episcopal,  iv,  396 

papal,  ii,  402,  405,  406 

tor  non-reeidcnce,  i.  303,  307;  ii,  415 
Ditrperuiero,  ii,  249,  526 
Disputations  between  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, i,  90,  118 

scholastic,  iv,  150,  159 
Disqualification  of  witneaees,  ii,  536, 538 
Disregard  of  papal  letters,  ii,  106,  lOS, 

131 
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Disrepute  of  Barcelona  tribunal,  i,  -181 
Dissipation  of  the  confiscations,  ii,  434 
Diatrictd  of  tribunals,  ii,  2CMi 

visitation  of,  ii,  238 
Divination,  puaiftlitnent  of,  iv,  182 
DiMii  lie  la  banda,  i,  560 
Doblaii,  i,  561 
Doctoral  canonriea,  ii,  421 
Documents  of  the  Inqn.,  i,  159 
Dog,  funeral  rites  for,  iv,  432 
Doematizers,  fate  of,  iii,  200 
Doli  capact^,  ii,  3 
Dolores,  Beata,  caae  of,  iv,  89 
Domination  of  Inqn..  iv,  513,  516 
Dominicans  employ  Jewish  physicians, 
i,  75 

as  inqra.,  ii,  234 

member  of  Suprema,  i,  323 

subjected  to  Inon.,  ii,  31 

on  exclusion  of  fJew  fhristians,  ii.  288 

deny  Immaculate  Conception,  iv,  359 

pcr-iecuteii  by  Inqn.,  iv,  380 
Donee  corrigatur,  iii,  4S4 
Don  Quixote,  correction  of,  iv,  16 
Dos  lie  Mayo,  iv,  399 
Doubts  solved  bv  torture,  iii,  33 
Dowry  of  Catholic  wife,  i,  270,  286; 
ii,  325,  328 

illustrative  cases,  ii,  332,  333 

hatljand  liable  for  wife's,  ii,  334,  341 

receipt  given  for,  iij  599 

office  refimrded  as,  li,  221 
Dozy,  his  view  of  the  Cid,  i,  53 
Dread  inspired  by  Inqn.,  iv,  514,  Slfl 

of  impnsonment,  ii,  511 
Dreatn-cxpounding,  iv,  185 
Drunkenness,  inquiry  as  to,  iii,  63 
Orj'ander,  Franciscus,  iii,  424 
Ducat,  value  of,  i,  500 
Duels  forl>idilt'n  to  clergy,  i,  1 1 

subjection  to  Inqn.  sugf^sted,  iv,  379 
Duns  Scotus  on  coerced  baptism,  iii,  349 
Durango,  tribunal  of,  i,  547 
Durango,  Vidau,  i,  251,  250 
Duration  of  torture,  iii,  22 

of  imprisonment,  iii,  159 
Dutcli,    pri\'ileges  granted  to  the,  iii, 
AGS.  465,  407 

struggles  in  Brazil,  iii,  262 

aided  by  Portuguese  refugees,  iii,  270 


■PBOLI,  Princess  of,  iv,  254 

■*-'     Eckart,  Master,  case  of,  ii,  30;  iv,  2 

Ecclesioslic^il  jurisdiction  limited,  i,  15 

Eccleaia-stics,  we  Clergy 

Ecija,  milder  treatment  of  Judaism  in, 
ill,  230 

Edict  of  Faith,  ii,  91,  587 
as  issued  in  1696,  ii,  93 
soleamities  of  publication,  ii,  94 


Edict  published  in  visitations,  ii,  239 

its  di.stribution,  ii,  97 

its  effectiveness,  ii,  98,  486;  iv,  516 

gradual  disuse,  ii,  98 

mcludes  Lutfaerani.<;m,  iii,   422 
proliibited  books,  iii,  482 
mysticism,  iv,  IS,  24 
solicitation,  iv,  103,  104,  105 
sorcery,  iv,  184 
astrDlog>-    iv,  194 
export  of  horses,  iv,  280 
blasphemy,  iv,  329 
Edict  of  Grace,  i,  165;  ii,  457,  604 

its  conditions,  ii,  459;  iii,  371 

penalties  under,  i,  109,  243,  337 

sanl)enitos  of  the  reconciled    under, 
iii,  105,  107 

its  advantages,  ii,  460 

shunned  by  Conversos,  ii,  461 ;  iii,  274 

confession  in,  ii,  571 

for  mvstics,  iv,  30 

for  witches,   iv.  211,  226,   228,  230 

causes  witch-crare,  iv,  234 

in  Navarre,  i,  224 

in  Barcelona,  i,  263 

in  Majorca,  i,  267 

none  m  Soragossa,  i,  244 

for  Moriscos.  iii,  328,  371 

revived  in  1815,  ii,  463 

in  Portugal,  iii,  274 
Edict  of  1572,  for  Moriscos,  iii,  340 

of  Morisco  expulsion,  iii,    394,    398, 
400 

of  expurgation,  iii,  498 

pmliibiting  book,  iii,  573 
Eclicts,  reading  of,  in  churches,  i,  350 
Education  abroad  prohibited,  iii,  449 

after  expulsion  of  Jesuits,  iv,  294 
Edward  I  banishes  Jews,  i,  83 
Efficacv   of    inquisitorial    prooesB. 

482  ' 
Effigies  of  dead  burnt,  iii,  81 

reconciliation  of,  iii,  85,  149 

preparation  of,  iii,  215 

carried  in  autos,  iii,  91,  226 

relaxed  in  churches,  iii,  223 

no  |>lea  for  mercy  for,  iii,  188 
Egidio,  Dr.,  case  of,  iii,  424,  445 
Egiza  exterminates  Judaism,  i,  43 
Ejerricio  dm  las  tres  Potenciai,  iv,  17 
EIna,  Bp.  of.  resists  Inqn.,  i,  268 
Elchta,  iii,  320 

El  Eapatlol  Cotuttitucional ,  iii,  544 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    intercedes    for 

galley-slave,  iii.  400 
Elvira,  Council  of,  on  Jews,  i,  37 
Elvira  del  Campo,  case  of,  iii.  24 
Embargo,  ii,  5(M 
Emliezzlement,  ii,  365,  451,  454 
Embustero  in  mysticism,  iv,  82 

in  sorcery,  iv,  197,  201 
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Emigration  of  Conversos  forbidden,  i, 

forbidden  in  Aragon,  i,  246 

of  Portuguese  forbidden,  iii,  271.  303 

pennission  for,  sold,  iii,  271,  277 

to  France,  iii,  271,  278 

of  Moriscos  forbidden,  iii,  378 
Emmerich,  Katherine,  iv,  94 
Empleoimima,  iv.  485 
Eras,  Congress  of,  iv,  292 
Enchiridion  Militit  Chri*(iani,  iii,  412, 

414 
Encabierto,  el,  iv,  253 
Endemoniadai,  iv,  350 

consulted  in  behalf  of  Carlos  II,  ii,  170 
Endowment,  Bcantv,  of  Inqn.,  i,  293; 

ii.  433 
Enemies  sought  as  witnesses,  iii,  65 
Energumena,  iv,  351 
Enforcement  of  Benlences,  iii,   101 
England,  Carmnza's  labors  in,  ii,  49 

treaties  with,  iii,  332,  4ti4    466.  470 

protests   against   visitas   de   navfos, 
Ui,  515,  517,  518 

witchcraft  in,  iv,  246 

burning  of  women,  iv,  526 

Inqn.  in,  iv,  532 
Englishmen,  pri\ilegea  granted  to,  iii, 

464,  467 
English  sailors  pro9ecute<l,  iii,  462,  463 
Enguera,  Juan,  Inq.-genl.  of  Aragon,  i, 
180 

swears  to  Concordia,  i,  271 
En  juicio  plenario,  ii,  545 
Enmity  disqualifies  witness,  ii,  538;  iii, 
64,  68 

disregarded,  iv.  156 
Enmity  towards . lews,  iii,  272,  290 
EnrJiiuex,  .\na,  case  of,  iii,  90,  299 
Ensrjimadores,  iv,  180 
Enslavement  of  Moriscos,  iii,  338 
Enxina.s,  Francisco  de,  iii,  424 
Epidemics  of  demoniacal  possession,  iv, 
350 

of  witchcraft,  iv,  214,  234 
Epi.scopal  Inquisition  at  work,  i,  153; 
iv,  461 

courts  succeed  the  Inqn.,  iv,  468 

juri.sdiction,  i,  497;  ii,  5 

concurrence,  see  Concurrence 
EpiKopi  canon,  iv,  209,  217,  220,  239 
Epocha.  de  CalomanJe,  iv,  46'! 
Epocha  de  Chapman,  iv,  453 
Eppinger,  Elizabeth,  iv,  93 
Equality  of  iudges  and  inqrs.,  i,  520 
Erasmists,  their  persecution,  iii,  415 
Erasmus,  his  freedom  of  utterance,  iii, 
412 

his  means  of  support,  iii.  417 
Errors  aaeribed  to  mysticisnt,  iv,  24 
Escaltra,  iii,  19 


Escape  from  prison,  ii,  513 

from  penit«ntial  prison,  iii,  103 
Escobar  on  limpicza,  ii,  300,  309 

on  |>enalties  of  descendants,  iii,  177 

on  single  witiies.ses,  ii,  562 
Escobetlo,  Juan  de,  h'la  murder,  iv,  254 
Eacorial,  itn  library  e.vpurgated,  iii,  499 
Etetido,  coin,  i,  5G1 
Espada    y     I^nda,    Dp.,    accused    of 

Maaonrs',  iv,  305 
Espafia,  Count  de,  iv,  444,  457 
Esp&fia,  lodge,  iv,  303 
Elaperandeu,  Juan  de,  i,  251,  256,  596 
Espina,    Alonso    de,    his    Fortalicium 
Fidei,  i,  36,  75,  149 

on  the  Sabbat,  iv,  209 
E-TOina,  Alonso  de,  inq.  of  Barcelona,  i, 

ara 

E-spino,  Dr.,  attacks  Jesuits,  iv.  380 
Espino.sa,  Diego  de,  Inq.-genl.,  i,  306; 

iii,  334 
EspotUantctdot,  ii,  571 

spared  public  penance,  i,  232 

in  sfjlicilation,  iv,  130 

in  vvilclicraft,  iv,  236 

confiscatinn  enforced,  ii,  320,  321 
Estates  of  dead  confiscated,  ii,  327 

confiscated,  flebts  of,  i,  266 

books  belonging  to,  iii,  502,  504 

claims  ivf  Church  on,  iv,  488 
EsU-llii.  tribunal  of,  i.  227,  547 
ExtUo  of  lni)n.,  ii,  475 
Estrfies,  Card,  d',  favors  Borri,  iv,  46 

persecutes  Molinos,  iv,  51,  54 
Ethenard,  Uaimundo,  iv,  40fJ,  407,  459 
Estratla,  Duke  of,  his  torture,  iii,  3 
Etiquette,  contests  over,  i,  359 
Eugenius  IV.  oppresses  the  Jews,  i,  119 
Eulogio   St.,  ot  C6rdova,  i,  46 
Evangelical  .Alliance  stops  persecution, 

iv,  470 
Evidence,  ii,  535 

how  obtained  at  Arjona.  i^  212 

for  prosecution  not  aiftea,  li,  543 

its  sufficiency,  ii,  661 

hearsay  admitted,  ii,  563 

not  to  be  investigated,  iv,  261 

ratification  of,  ii,  644 

publication  of,  iii,  53 

sutficient  for  torture,  iii,  9 

purged  by  torture,  iii,  7,  30 

for  defence  kept  secret,  ii,  543 
obstruction.s  to,  iii,  64 
carefully  sought  for,  iii,  67 

as  to  limpieza,  ii,  300 

against  Judaizers,  ii,  568;  iii,  232 

a^inst  Moriscos,  iii,  329 

against  familiars,  i,  447 

in  solicitation,   iv,   120 

in  witchcraft,  iv,  218,  235 
EviU  of  temporal  jurisdiction,  i,  513 
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Examination  of  accused,  iii,  70 

of  witnesaen,  ii,  479,  541 

of  imports,  iii,  JjOS 

of  book-flhopft  and  libraries,  iii,  4S7, 
495,  498,  574 

in  aoroery  c»i»»,  iv,  196 

of  witches,  iv.  218 
Excellency,  title  of,  contested,  i,  358 
Excepted   crimes  under  Concordia,   i, 

436,  43S 
Exclusion  from  publio  office,  i,  416 

of  foreigners,  iii,  472 

of  Jews,  iii,  311,  314 
Excommunication,  |X)wer  of,  i,  365 

abuse  of,  i,  370,  484,  4S7,  489,  495, 
511,  523 

endurance  of,  proves  heresv,  i,  271; 
iii,  89 

threats  of.  i.  519 

in  Edict  of  Faith,  ii,  95 

of  the  absent,  iii,  86 

of  alcaldi'H  de  Corte,  i,  3R2 

of  spiritual  judges,  i.  494 

for  concealing  projvrty,  ii,  322 

for  refusal  to  burn  heretics,  iii,  185, 
187 
Excommunicates  as  witnenses,  ii,  638 
Excumilo,  iv,  494 

Execution   of  sentence,  ministerial,   i, 
354 

of  heretics  compulsory,  iii,  187 

exjjenses  of,  iii.  187 

under  temporal  juri.sdiction,  iii,  18S 
Exi.'ciitioners  as  torturers,  iii,  17 

Imberv  of,  iii,  32 

their  fees,  iii,  35 

their  skill,  iii,  195 
Executors,    duty    of,   witii    ref^ard    to 

books,  iii,  502 
Exemptions,  papal,  iasuetl  in  blank,  ii, 
11(1 

from  taxation    i,  376,  381 ;  iv,  478 

from  billets  of  troops,  i,  396 

from  prohibition  to  bear  arms,  i,  403 

from  military  service,  i,  412 
Elxeniptc),  cennuH  of.  ii,  217 

number  of  clerical,  iv,  493 
E^xequatur  required  for  papal  briefs,  iii, 

540 
Exerci9eS(  spiritual,  aa  penance,  iii,  132 
Eadiumation,  secret,  special  briefn  for, 
i,  296 

of  heretic  corpses,  iii,  80 
Exile,  iii,  12G 

varieties  of.  iii,  127 

infraction  of,  iii,  103,  128 
Exiles,  Jewish,  their  sufferings,  i,  139 

from   Granada,  their  prosperity,  iii, 
341 

Morisco,  thiir  fate,  iii,  406 
ExorciwrB  denounced,  iv,  361 


Exorcism  of  demons,  ii.  170;  iv.  349 
Expatriation  forbidden,  i,  183,  246;  iii, 

23S,  271 
Expenses,  offers  to  defray  them,  i,  220, 
221 

defrayed  by  the  crown,  i,  231,  293 

met  ty  |)cnanees,  ii.  393 

controlled  by  tjuprema,  ii.  189,  447 

thrown  on  accu8e<^l,  ii,  4Gi4 

of  prisoners,  ii,  528 

of  executiooB,  iii,  187 

of  pro%ing  limpieta,  ii,  302,  30S 
Experts,  asssmblv  of,  ii,  265 
Exponi  nM«,  bull,  i,  275 
Export  of  wheat  from  Aragon,  i.  3S5 

of  horses,  iv,  278 

of  books  aupen.-ified,  iii,  507 
Expropriation  of  houses,  ii,  207, 
Expulsion  of  Jews  in  1492,  i,  135 

of  MoriNcos  propKJsed,  iii,  390 
detcrminea  on,  iii,  392 
terms  of  the  edicts,  iii,  394.  398, 
401 

of  Protestants,  iii,  572 
Expurgation  of  books,  iii,  484,  491    492 

494,  497.  498 
Expurgators,  professiional,  iii,  497 
EmuTge  Domxne,  bull,  iii,  184 
External  heresy,  ii,  4 
Extinction,  decree  of,  1834,  iv,  645 

!St«e  Decadence. 
Extradition  of  heretics,  i,  191,  258'  iii 

278  '      ' 

Extrem.adura,  tribunal  of,  i,  549 

milder  treatment  of  Judaicers,  iii,  236 

mystics  of,  iv.  20 
Eymerich  on  fnendahip  with  Moon   i 
50  '    ■ 

on  mysticism,  iv,  6 

on  sorcery,  iv,  183 


UABRICA  DESEVtLLA,  ii,  20l 
*       Factions,  turbulent,  in  Valencia,  i 

449 
Facultie.i  to  absolve  for  heresy,  il,  24 
Faitii,  FMict  of,  sec  Lxlict 

matter  of,  its  significance,  i,  357,  406 
not  interfered  with,  i,  294 
Philip  III  intencnea  in  one.  »,  SOD 
r'aith,  prosecutions  not  of,  ii,  257 
I'alse-witneas,  i,  223,  271 ;  ii.  6S4 

detected  in  ratification,  ii,  547 

cognizance  of^  ii,  555 

few  caj«s  of,  li,  559 

in  cases  of  limpieta,  ii,  804 

in  Portugal,  iii.  287 

in  witchcraft  cases,  iv,  233 
Faroe,  common,  as  to  litnpieca,  ii,  300 
Familiars  not  subject  to  socular'isw. 

i,  205 
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Familian,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over,  i, 

Female  prisoners    ii,  523,  525,  526                   ^^| 
succesajon  to  the  throne,  iv,  462                    ^^H 

42y,  432,  435 

tliew  privileges,  i,  465 

F^eion,  his  persecution,  iv.  64                          ^^M 
Ferdinand  and  Isal^ella  object  to  papal              ^^M 

^^_     claim  exemption  from  taxation,  i,  381 

^^B        from  billets  of  troops,  i,  397 

legates,  i.  15                                                ^^M 

^^H        from  military  service,  i,  412 

restrict  spiritual  jurisdiction,  i,  16,              ^^M 

^^H        right  of  asyluin,  i,  422 

428                                                                ^M 

^^H   their  rif^ht  to  bear  arms,  i,  403 

punish  clerical  nmle factors,  i,  17            ^^^^H 

^^H    their  right  to  hold  office,  i,  419 

their  mutual  relations,  i,  20                  ^^^^H 

^^^H    relented  to  secular  courts,  i,  435 

defray  cost  of  Ilemiandad,  i,  33        ^^^^H 

^^H    under  Concordia  of  Castile,  i,  436 

re-enact  oppressive  laws,  i,  76,  124        ^^^^H 

^^H   their  cliaracter,  i,  447 

establish  ghettos,  i,  78                                  ^H 

^^H    their  fuero  in  civil  c&.<«s,  i,  444 

expnlsinn  of  Jews,  i,   135                                 ^^^ 
ask  Sixtus  IV  for  Inquisition,  i,  157              ^^M 

^^H    their  fxtero  hmited,  i,  516 

^^H    their  quollficationa,   i,   443,   454;   ii, 

inve:$tigute  A'ulladolid  inqn.,  i,  169,              ^^| 

^^       275,  279,  280,  281 ,  294 

171                                                                ^H 

^^H  as  witnefwes,  i,  492 

organize  the  Inqn.,  i,  172                             ^^M 

^^H  iLs  bankrupts,  i,  445 

claim  the  confiscations,  ii,  317                    ^^M 

^^^B   their  advantages  in  trade,  i,  535 

elude  the  claims  of  Xeres,  ii,  329               ^^| 

^^H  as  feudal  vassals,  i,  537 

liberate  8la\'es  of  heretics,  ii,  339                  ^^M 

^^H    imprisoned  for  resigning,  ii,  212 

capitulations  of  Granada,  iii,  318                  ^^M 
welcome  Portuguese  Moors,  iii,  319               ^^B 

^^"    their  numbers,  i,  270,  273,  430,  440, 

I               443.  453.  454,  462,  467;  ii,  217,  274, 

their  law  of  censorship,  iii,  480                           | 

1               27C,  283 

on  diviners,  iv,  183                                          ^^m 

^^K    confratoniity  of,  ii,  282 

on  ex]mrt  of  horses,  iv,  278                         ^^M 

^^B  fines  imposed  on  thorn,  ii,  308 

on  unnatural  crime,  iv,  362                         ^^H 

^^^B   forbidden  to  make  arrests,  ii.  492 

their  influence,  iv,  504                                     ^^| 
Ferdinand  the  Catliolic,  his  claim   to              ^^H 

^^H   must  be  present  at  autos,  iii,  214,  226 

■         Morisooa  as,  iii,  379 

church  patmnagc,  i,  13                                 ^^H 

in  Portuguese  Inqn.,  iii,  262 

his  character,  i,  20                                              ^^M 

Familiarships,  sale  of,  ii,  213 

his  conquest  of  Graiiada,  i,  21                          ^^M 

value  of,  ii,  279 

instAnces  of  liberahty,  i,  22;  ii,  332,                ^H 

Families,  inquisitorial,  ii,  221 

336,  344,  378,  409                                          ^M 

of  officials  enjoy  the  fuero,  i,  440 

controls  the  Militarv  Orders,  i,  34                    ^^| 

of  prisoners,  provision  for,  ii,  499 
Fanaticism  exultant  over  burnings,  iv, 

enforces  decree  of  Vienne,  i,  71                         ^^M 

his  Jewish  blood,  i,  120                                     ^^M 

526 

enforces  the  MlSal,  i,  124                                   ^^M 

Farda,  iii,  333 

banishes  Jews  of  Saragossa,  i,  132                    ^^H 

Farfonea,  i,  45 

requires  Jews  to  denounce  apostates,               ^^M 

Fanners  of  revenues,  Jews  as,  i,  98 

ir>s                                              ^M 

Farming  of  prebends,  ii,  430 

dividcH  the  Inquisition,  i,  180                          ^^M 

Fameee.  Carditml,  iii,  252,  2.53,  255,  257 
Fautorsnip  of  herej^y,  ii,  492 

rebukes  e.\oe«»<e8,  i,  187,  265                             ^H 

insists  on  obedience,  i,  188                                 ^^H 

Favorites,  royal,  in  17th  cent.,  iv,  474 

bin  plca.Hure  in  autos  de  fe,  i,   188;              ^^M 

Feast-days,  autos  celebrated  on,  iii,  212 

iu,  209                                                                  ^M 

MorisooB  forbidden  to  work,  iii,  370, 

bo  .supports  I.iicero,  i,  196,  209                         ^^M 
su.spends  the  Inqit.,  i,  199                                 ^^M 

375 

profanation  of,  iv,  502 
Febronius  de  Statu  Ecclesim,  iv,  292 

abandons  Deza,  i,  20C                                       ^^M 

instructions  t«  Charles  V,  i,  214                          ^^M 

Fe  de  confineacion,  ii,  318 

founds  Inqn.  of  Navarre,  i,  224                      ^^M 

Fees  in  secular  business,  i,  463,  468 

revives  Inqn.  of  Aragon,  i,  230                         ^H 

of  officials,  ii,  252 

his  struggle  with  Sixtus  IV,  i.  233                     ^H 

of  Suprema,  ii,  200 

imposes  Torquemada  on  Aragon,  i,               ^^H 

of  secretaries,  ii,  244 

I^S                                                                    ^M 

in  litigation  of  officials,  ii,  279 

b  rcaks  do  WD  resistance  in  Valencia,  i,               ^^H 

^^    for  dispensationK,  ii,  279 

239                                                                    ^H 

^^^L  for  investigating  hmpicza,  ii,  302 

his  action  iu  Aragon,  i,  246,  254                        ^^M 

^PFfor  torturer,  iii,  17,  35 

forces  Inqn,  on  Catalonia,  i,  261                      ^^H 

B           fo'  visiting  ships,  iii,  510,  611,  513, 

treatmcntof  Concordia  of  1512,  i,  272              ^H 

1               520 

his  control  over  Inqn.,  i,  290,  322                   ^^M 

I        Felix  of  Urgel,  his  heresy,  i,  46 

inculcates  rectitude,  i,  297                                 ^^H 
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Ferdinand  claimn   the  fines   and   pen- 
ances, i,  338 
grants  royal  jurisdiction,  i,  343,  430 
exempts  from  taxation,  i,  376 
right  to  bear  arms,  i,  403 
right  to  hold  office,  i,  415 
limits  privileges  in  Aragon,  i,  466 
Military'  Orders  not  exempt,  i,  505 
letter  to  Torquemada,  i,  567 
letter  to  .Sixtus  IV.  i,  690 
excludes  hitihops  from   jurisdiction, 

".6 
evades  episcopal  concurrence,  ii,  11 
opposea  papal  letters,  ii,  1 10, 11 1 ,  116, 

117 
obtains  papal  letters,  ii,  112 
threats  acainst  refugees,  ii,  115 
troubled  by  citations  to  Rome,  ii,  1 18 
tribunals  wherever  nceessan',  ii,  205 
tries  to  keep  down  salaries,  ii,  209 
approves  hereditary  transmisision,  ii, 

219 
leniencv  to  official  olTenders,  ii,  224 
on  qualifications  of  inqrs.,  ii,  234 
orders  consultores  to  serve,  ii,  266 
seeks  io  restrain  familiars,  ii,  274 
expliiins  whv  he  confiscates,  ii,  317 
grants  one-tliird  to  feudal  lorcls,  ii, 

319 
on  concenltnent  of  property,  ii,  322 
pays  informers,  it,  323 
on  debts  due  bv  heretics,  ii,  329 
Inqn.  made  juc^gc  of  confiscations,  ii, 

350 
bad  faith  as  to  compositions,  ii,  353 
enforces  composition  of  Seville,  ii,  350 
stnipgles  witti  recei>ei"s,  ii,  365 
pious  gifts  from  confiscations,  ii,  371 
his  lavish  grants,  ii,  373,  380 
checked  i)y  Inqn.,  ii,  374 
double  dealing,  ii,  376 
appropriates   from   confiscations,    ii, 

378 
spirit  of  justice,  ii,  379 
claims  sale  of  dispen^-ations,  ii,  402 
his  \ise  of  beneficps,  ii,  415 
obt-ains  grant  of  prelx-nds,  ii,  416,  423 
provi'les   no  endowment  for  Inqn., 

ii,  433 
uses  seijue.^tratcd  property,  ii,  497 
protection  of  witnesses,  li,  549 
letter  to  Torquemada,  ii,  602 
on  diminished   cnnfi  scat  ions,  ii,  603 
objects  to  paying  torturers,  iii,  16 
on  razing  houses,  iii,  129 
employs  galleys  as  penance,  iii,  140 
enforces  the  furro  for  penitents,  iii, 

150 
orders  prison  built,  iii,  151 
exempts  Moriscos  from   relapse,  iii. 


Ferdinand  orders  officials'  presence  at 
autoa,  iii,  212 
suppresses  Granadan  revolt,   iii.  322 
orders  inst.ruction  of  Monscos.  iii,  327 
orders  zealous  inquisitors,  iii,  3J28 
his  pledges  as  to  Moors  of  Aragon,  iii, 

343 
forbids  enforced  conversion,    iii,  344 
yields  ns  to  confiscation,  iii,  358 
depopulates  the  southern   coast.,  iii 

384 
favors  the  Rcata  dc  Piedmhita,  iv,  7 
on  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  iv,  183 
irregular  use  of  Inqn.,  iv,  251,  378 

Fermosa  Fenibra,  la,  i,  162 

Femindcz,     Francisco,     his     letter    of 
absolution,  ii,  105 

Femdndei  de  Aguilar,    Inq.-genl.,   hit 
death    i,  314 

I'cnianao  de  Aragon  on  clerical  immu- 
nity, i,  428;  iv,  497 

Fernando  I,  his  policy,  i,  58 

Fernando  III  a-ssists  the  Altnohades  i 
48 
fa^•ors  Jews,  i,  69,  89 

Fernando  IV  favors  Hcmmndades,  i,  29 
protects  Jews  of  Toledo,  i,  94 

Fernando  VI  rebukes  Inqn.,  i.  364 
forbids  carrying  arms,  i,  411 
limits  jurisdiction  of   Inqn.,   i,  515- 

iv,  389 
subjects  familiars  to  taxation,  ii.  281 
on  non-Catholic  recruit*,  iii,  470 
defends  the  Index  of  1747.  iv.  290 
persecutes  Masonry,  iv,  301 
makes  bigamy  niizli  fori,  iv,  323 
enrouraces  culture,  iv,  387 
taxes  church  acquisitions,  iv,  493 

Fernando  VII  places  his  confeaaor  in 
Suprema,  i,  323 
restores  the  fucro,  i,  521 
Order  of  Knighthood  for  offi«»imU  jj 

283;  iv.  431 
suppresses  torture,  iii,  34 
exclusion  of  Jews,  iii,  314 
political  use  of  Inqn.,  iv,  277 
persecutes  Masonrv,  iv,  304,  308 
dispossesses  his  fatner,  iv,  3QO 
sent  to  Valen^ay,  iv,  399,  418 
his  return — his  ciiaracter,    iv.  420 
overthrows  the  Cortes,  iv,  422 
sentences  the  Liberals,  iv,  423 
restores  the  Inqn.,  iv,  424 
acts  &n  inquisitor,  iv,  430 
his  misgovemmcnt,  iv    433 
forced  to  ni>oli8li  the  Inqn.,  iv,  436 
his  policy,  iv,  439 

earned  t«  .Seville  and  CAdit.  iv.  44$ 
liberated — his  faithleenoees.  iv,  449 
his  nithless  proscriptions,  iv,  451 
his  abBolutism,  iv,  454 
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Fernando  \1I  keepe  Inqn.  in  abeyance, 
jv,  455 
Buppresaea  Catalan  rising,  iv,  457 
BUppreases  junta»  de  /«,  iv,  462 
marries  Queen  CYistina,  iv,  462 
revives  law  of  succession,  iv,  463,  465 
bis  death,  iv.  460 

Fernatiilo  Noronha,  captupe<l  by  Jews, 
ill,  280 

Ferrandez,  Juan,  his  letter  of  absolu- 
tion, li,  105 

Ferrer,  Benito,  case  of,  iii,  47,  60 

Ferrer,  Dr.,  of  Tortosa,  hia  appeal,  i, 
439 

Feudalism,  its  rights  undennined,  i,  537 
its  disappearance,  iv,  249 

Feudal  loniH  threatened,  i,  Ifll 

Feyjoo,  FaJre,  on  Masonry,  iv,  301 

Fez,  fate  of  exiled  Jews  there,  i,  139 

Fictitious  confession,  ii,  574 

FUntas  tie   tttros,  ii    197.  198 

Figuerua,    Up.,    of    Segorbe,   instructs 
Moriscos,  ill,  309 

Filippo  di  Santa  I'elagia,  iv,  46 

Fwsofo  Rancio,  el,  iv,  405 

Finance,  its  infJuenee  on  peraecution,  ii, 
357;  iv,  527 

Finances,  exhaustion  of  Spanish,  ii,  374 ; 
iii,  337 
of  Innn.,  ii,  433 

contri'jutions  from  the  Church,  i,  331 
control  of   i,  328,  336;  ii,  190 
of  ooloaial  tribuiials,  i,  332 
its  Hyslera,  ii,  442 
of  Inqn.  in  1731,  ii,  609 
under  Restoration,  iv,  428 
decree  of  Sep.  9,  1814,  iv,  540 
during  suppression,  iv,  460 

Financial  services  of  Jews,  i,  86 

Fineness,  standard  of,  i,  560 

Fines  under  Edict  of  Grace,  i,  169;  ii, 
320 
of  clergy  of  Murcia,  i,  421 
on  officials,  revenue  from,  ii,  279,  396 
applied  to  tribunals,  ii,  393 
proportioned  to  their  wants,  ii,  396; 

iv,  219 
their  productiveness,  ii,  398 
enforced  bv  punishments,  ii,  399 
substituted,  for  confiscation,  iii,  360, 

361 
for  overcoming  torture,  iii,  31 
for  fraud  in  linipie/>a,  ii,  304 
for  disregarding  disabilities,  iii,  175, 

179 
for  solicitation,  iv,  129 
for  propositions,  iv,  144 

Pines  and  penances,  their  abiiM,  ii,  397 
See  also  Penances. 

Fire-arm-s,  length  of  Vjarrel  of.  i,  402 
their  discharge  prohibited,  i,  408 


Fire-locks  prohibited,  i,  404 
Firma,  i,  451 

obtained  by  Villanueva,  ii,  145 
Fiscal,  his  position,  ii,  241 
his  early  subordination,  ii,  242 
assimilated  to  inqr.,  ii,  243 
his  duties,  ii,  480 
his  right  of  appeal,  ii,  481;  iii,  96 
preiwnts  clanwsa,  ii,  489 
his  fictitious  functions,  ii,  491 
presents  accusation,  iii,  41 
refuses  counsel  to  accuaed,  iii,  44 
pre.<ient  in  consulla  de  fe^  iii,  72 
nut  in  compurgation,   iii.    1 16 
of  .Suprema,  vote  refuseil  to  him,  i,  324 
Fi.sh  not  to  be  detained  for  inqrs.,  i,  534 
I'itzwilliam,  Ellen,  pleads  for  her  hus- 
band, iii,  460 
Flagellation  of  (}enitent8,  iv,  116 
Flanders,  Jan.scnism  in,  iv,  287 
Flemings,  their  greed  under  Charles  V, 

ii,  381 
Flemish  sailors  prosecuted,  iii,  448,  462 
P'light  pre.sumeu  in  heresy,  ii,  491 

from  prinoti,  iii,  157 
Flurence,  illuiniiti.im  in,  iv,  43 
Ma.'wmry  introduced,  iv,  299 
Roridablnnca,  his  account  of  bis  ser- 
vices, iv,  486 
Foch.  Joha'nn,  case  of,  iii.  472,  473 
Fonolleda,  Damian  de,  sent  to   Rome, 

ii,  152,  155 
Foni«ca,  .\bp.,  favors  Erasmus,  iii,  417 
Fontaine,  Jacques  de  la,  S.  J.,  iv,  287 
Fontainebleau,  treaty  of,  iv,  3^9 
F"ood  for  prisoners,  ii,  524,  525,  527,  632 
its  cost,  ii,  632 
supplied  by  kindred,  ii,  630 
Forbearance  to  oSicial  offenders,  ii,  223 
Force,  use  of,  in  conversion,  i,  41;  iii, 

348 
Foreign     merchanta,     their     property 

seized,  ii,  338 
Foreigners  ineligible  for  familiars,  ii,  279 
their  I0.S.SCS  by  sequestration,  ii,  332 
seif-confessed,  ii,  573 
their  number  in  Spain,  iii,  457 
precautions  against,  iii,  461 
privileges  granted  to,  iii,  464 
watched  by  spies,  iii,  467 
all  registered,  iii,  472 
freedom  of  conscience  for,  iii,  473 
Protestant,  caaes  of,  iii,  426,  447,  448 
455,  458 
regulations  for,  iii,  472 
Forestry  laws,  iv,  481 
Forgotten  sins,  ii,  574 
Formal  heresy,  ii,  4 
Formalities  in  torture,  iii,  4 
Fornication  no  sin,  ii,  100;  iv,  145 
sequestration  in,  ii,  503 
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Fortalichim  Fidei,  i,  148 
Forty  years'  proscription,  ii,  32S 
Forum  of  conscience,  heresy  in,  ii,  20 
Fourquevaux  on  French  gallev-slaveR, 

Jii.  459 
Fraiiet  not  to  be  faniiliant,  i,  443,  ibi 

their  confession  of  heresy,  ii,  22 

sent  to  the  callevfi,  iii,  142 
Frampton,  Jonn,  case  of,  iii,  446 
France,  Catalonia  Rubmit«  to,  i,  477 

inquisitorial  process  in,  ii,  4tt5 

transit  to,  iii,  271,  278 

Morisco  plota  n-ith,  iii,  386 
exiles  pass  through,  iii,  400,  402, 
407 

complains  of  cruelty,  iii,  469 

relations  with,  iii,  470 

protCHtd  against  visitaa  de  navioa,  iii, 
617,  518 

mysticittro  in,  iv,  62 

indifference  to  solicitation,  iv,  lol 

witchcraft  in,  iv,  24(i 

export  of  horses  to,  iv,  280 

Jannenisni  in,  iv,  28.') 

favors  Masonrv,  iv,  300 

intervention  of  1823,  iv,  447 

the  tithe  in,  iv,  405 
Franch,  Francisco,  case  of,  iii,  44 
Francis,  St.,  latrin  due  to  him,  iv,  175 
Franciscans  urge  Inc^n.,  i,  152 

daim  exemption,  li,  30 

refuse  admission  to  Converaoa,  ii,  287, 
293 

Buchanan's  satire  on,  iii,  263 

empowered  to  absolve  Lutherana,  iii, 
422 

Inqn.  used  to  reform  them,  iv,  25! 
Francois  de  Sales,  Hi.,  his  <juietian»,  iv, 

62 
Fraud    in    office   deprived  of   fuero,  i, 
444 

in  caws  of  Um}neia,  ii,  304 

in  confiscation,   ii,  363 
Frederic  II  on  disabilities  of  descend- 
ants, iii,  172 

burning  for  heretics,  iii,  183 
Free  Companions,  maeaacres  by,  i,  102 
Freedom  of  press  granted,  iii,  543;  iv^ 

404 
Free-Masonry,  its  origin,  iv,  298 

condemneil  by  liome,  iv,  299 

nroseeuted  in  Spain,  iv,  300 

Its  develonment,  iv,  302 

its  political  activity,  iv,  303 

under  the  Restoration,  iv,  304 

number  of  rases,  iv,  305 

influence  in  1820-3,  iv,  438 
Free-quarters  for  troops,  i,  394 
Fwe-will  iu  Quietism,  iv,  57 
Frejenal,  struggle  u\'er  saTibenitoa,  iii, 

167 


Frenohtnen,  their  number  in  Spain,  iu. 
457 

sent  to  galleys,  iii,  459 

not  to  1^  molested,  iii,  473 
Friendship  with  Jews  and  Mootb,  i,  75, 

100,  111 
Friday  lighting  of  candles,  ii.  566 
Frigiliana,    Count   of,    on    finjinoes   of 

Inqn.,  i,  335;  ii,  440 
Ftiero,  active  and  passive,  i.   429,  434 

grant(>d  to  all  claimants,  i,  468 

protects  tboae  in  trade,  i,  &35 

under  Valencia  Concordia  of  1554,  i, 
440 

for  |)cnitents,  iii,  ISO 
Fuero  Juzgo,  .Jews  in,  i,  84 

sorcery  in,  iv.  179 
Fugitives,  number  of,  i,  263,  207 

effigies  of,  bumtj  i,  183 

prosecution  of,  iii,  80,  86  

I'urtado  de  Mendon^,   his   narratiw, 

iii,  311 


iv». 


rtABRIEL  DE  NARBONNE,  case  of. 
^J     iii,  425 

Gacis,  iii,  332 

Oain,  incentive  of,  iv,  527 

Gains,  heretic  incapable  of  rocking   Q. 
335 

Gag  for  prisoners,  ii,  512 
as  p\misliment,  iii,  139 

flails,  Peilro,  ca.se  of,  iii,  454 

Oftlicin  pacified  by  Isabella,  i,  25 
op|X)ses  the  Hcrrnandad.  i,  31 
outnipes  of  billeted  troops,  i,  396 
tribunal  of,  i,  547 
its  methods  of  torture,  jii,  21 
»«verity  of  its  tribunal,  iii,  236 
precautions  again.st  Lutfaeraniaoi.  SL 

422 
witch-craze  in,  iv,  221 

Galileo,  his  Dialogo,  iii,  .536 

Qallardo,  his  Gabine(«  de  CMriotidodtt, 
iii,  545 
his  Diccionario  erUia>-burie«ro,  iv,  409 

Oalley-serv-ice  as  penance,  iii,  139 
superseded  by  presidios,  iii,  l-ifi 
transfer  of  culprits,  iii,   2X0 
Frenchmen    condemned    to,    iii.  458 
for  variou.s  offences,  iv,  12S,  129,  31(J. 

321,  331,  334,  338,  342,  345 
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Indian  Kiblcs  suppressed,  iii,  529 
Indies,  trading  with,  by  CoDveraoSw  u. 

357 
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Indies,  trihun&ls  modify  sentenoes,  iii, 

Innocent  X,  his  action  in  Viilanueva's 

ft8 

case,  ii,  147,  150,  154,  156 

Indireclas,  iii,  63 

encourages  Inqn.  of  Portugal,  iii,  282 
Innocent  a1  reforms  Portuguese  Inqn., 

Indolence,  Spftni§h,  iv,  483 

Indvilgencofj  not  to  inpliidp  heresy,  ii,  25 

iii,  2,88 

for  disregarding  papal  lellcrsj  ii,  106 
for  bringing  wood  to  stake,  iii,  184 

condemns  the   Mistica    Civdad,  iv. 

40                                                '      '        ^ 

for  attending  autos,  iii,  209 

favorn  Molinos,  iv,  49                                ^^1 

Industry,  disdain  for,  i,  2;  iv,  485 

his  bull  Crelcalis  Pastor,  iv,  59                    ^H 

of  Mu(l<5}ares,  i,  66 

protects  Card.  Noris,  iv,  285                         ^H 

efTect  of  confiscation  on,  ii,  386 

condemns  Plomoa  del  SacrmtumU,  iv,         ^H 

burdens  on,  iv,  479 

358                                                                    \ 

In  emiTienU,  bull,  iv,  299 

Innocent  XIT  commends  Fdnelon,  iv,  67                 1 

Infamv  caused  bv  prison,  i,  510,  512 
by  arrest,  ii/sll,  490,  492 

protectfl  Jansenists,  iv,  287                                 1 

Innocent    XIII    restricts    number    of               J 

^m           of  inipiirity  of  blood,  ii,  297 

clergy,  iv,  492                                                   ^J 

^^H           perpetuated  by  sarthenitoK,  iii,  166 

Inns,  foreigners  forbidden  to  keep,  iii,          ^H 

^^"           no  disqualification  for  witnesses,  ii, 

465                                                                  ^1 

W                    538 

Inquiritio,  ii,  478                                                 ^^| 
m  ca.%  of  Ant.  P^roz,  iv,  258                       ^H 

1              Infantado,  Duke  del,  aharea  in  oonfia- 

1                  cations,  ii,  319 

Inquisition  of  Portugal —                               ^^| 
negotiations  with  Rome,  iii,  239          ^H 

^             Infanxones.  their  right  of  actylum,  i,  422 
^^K       Infection  sned  by  heresy,  if,  337 

Inqn.  ei^tablished,  iii,  245                      ^^| 

^^H       Infidel,  warlike  exports'to  the,  iv,  279 

bos  jurisdiction  over  bps.,  ii,  87              ^^| 

^       Influence  of  Etlicl  of  Faith,  ii,  99 

its  activity,  iii,  247,  2.59.  265,  273,         ^^% 

of  conripcation,  ii,  386 

283,  290,  308,  310                                        | 

of  wnjust  taxation,  iv,  478 

non-re.*idence  of  officials,   iii,   248                 1 

of  intolerance,  iv,  505 

investigation  into,  iii,  251                                 1 

of  Iuq\iiHition,  iv,  138,  507 

transaction  e-stablishing  it,  iii,  253,                1 

of  delation,  iv,  515 

2.57 

on  inteilectual  development,  iv,  528 

suppretision  of  names,  iii,  267 
conUscation,  iii,  260,  282,  288 

Informacion  de  nwribus,  ii,  251 

Informers,  secrecy  enforced  on,  ii,  473 

its  organization,  iii,  2f>2 

as  to  property,  ii,  323 

intellectual  influence,  iii,  263                   ^^fl 

Inhibition,  power  of,  i,  355 

under  Spanish  rule,  iii.  265                    ^H 

certificates  of,  i,  495 

obtains  canonries,  iii,  266                          ^^H 

Innocence,  assertion  of,  ii,  584 

urges  stronger  action,  iii,  275                ^^H 

information  concerning,  ii,  256 

under  Joio  IV,  iii,  280                              ^H 

Innocent  III  on  Jews,  i,  81 

oppo!«s  reforms,  iii,  286                            ^^| 

prohibits  vernacular  Rible,  iii,  527 

resists  papiil  interference,  iii,  289          ^^| 

Innocent  IV  orders  expulsion  of  Moors, 

its  .susnen.sion  removed,  iii,  290              ^^ 
PomliaVs  reform,  iii,  310                               1 

i,  60 

on  badges  for  .lews,  i,  69 

cddula  of  Januarj'  17,  1619,  iii,  558         ^J 

subjects  friars  to  Inqn.,  ii,  30 

persecut«8  Masonry,  iv,  302                    ^H 

on  dowries,  ii,  325 

uimatural  crime,  iv,  365                         ^^^ 

Innocent  VIII  recommissions  Torquc- 

Inquisition  of  Rome —                                           1 

raada,  i,  176 

protection  of  officials,  i,  368,  436                J 

removes  old  inqr«.,  i,  239,  263 

annuls  papal  pardons,  ii,  107                   ^H 

orders  extradition  of  heretics,  i,  253 

not  to  interfere  with  Spanish  Inqn.,          ^H 

on  absolution  of  heresy,  ii,  20 

ii,  12S                       *^                             fl 

subjects  friars  to  Inqn.,  ii,  30 

rarely  imposes  fines,  li.  400                      ^^| 
secrecy,  ii,  470                                           ^^| 

reserves  jurisdiction  over  bps.,  ii,  41 

plays  faat  and  loose  with  appealfl,  ii, 

seque.'jtralion,  ii,  495                                 ^H 

111.  591 

denies  sacraments  to  priaoners,  ii,          ^H 

on  exclusion  of  Converses,  ii.  286 

520                                                          H 

on  qu&lificationa  of  inqrs.j  ii,  234 

husbands  and  wives  aa  witnesses,  ii.          ^H 

asks  mercy  for  the  reconciled,  ii,  335 

538                                                         ^H 

his  quinquennial  indult,  ii,  416 

confrontation,  ii,  553                               ^^| 

diminishes  disabilities,  iii,  173 

use  of  torture,  iii,  3                                    ^^| 

on  duty  of  burning,  iii,  186 

accused  does  uot  pay  torturer,  iii,         ^H 

1  "■""■■■" 
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Inquisiiion  oi  Wom^ — 

procedure  reformed  bv  Piu*  VII, 

iii,  92 
acquittal,  iii,  105 
suspeiiEion,  iii,  106 
compurgation,  iii,  lift 
scourging,  iii,  136 
galleys  as  pcaaDce,  iii,  14n 
removes  Banbenilo/i  from  churches, 

iii,  172 
its  judgements  final,  iii,  1S6 
judgements  of  hlood,  iii,  189 
strangulation  before   Luminp,   iii, 

193 
personating  priesthood,  iii,  207;  iv, 

340 
discards  ii=e  of  mitres,  iii,  215 
autos  held  in  cliurclies,  iii,  222 
intercourse  with  hereticit.  in",  465 
forbids    residence,  of    heretics,    iii, 

470 
mystic  extra\apance,  iv,  45 
persecute.^  Felagini,  iv,  46,  48 
soUcitation,  iv,  KHI,  lOS,  109,  112, 

121.  122,  121,  128,  130 
witchcraft,  iv,  242 
bigamy,  iv,  321 
blasphemy,  iv.  333 
prosecutes  exorciw-r,  iv,  352 
seal  of  confession,  iv,  377 
Inquisition  of  Spain — 

asked  for  in  1451,  i.  147 
epiHcopal  Inqn.  ordered  in  1464,  i, 

153 
attempt  by  Sixtus  IV^  in  1475,  i, 

154 
founded  in  14S0,  i,  160 
Castile  receives  it,  i,  161 
imposed  on  Navarre,  i,  223 
resistance  in  Valencia,  i,  239 

in  AraBon,  i,  244 

in  Cutalonia,  i,  260 
receivetl  hy  Majorca,  i,  266  * 
relations  with  the  JState,  i,  289 
subordination  under  Ferdinand,  i, 

289 
growth    of    independence    tinder 
Hapsburgs,  i,  325 

culminating  under  Carlos  II,  iv, 
512 
Bourbons  reassert  control,  i,  34S 
powers    which    gave    it   predomi- 
nance, i,  351 

excommunication     and    inhibi- 
tion, i,  355 

it  defines  its  own  powers,  iii,  539 

fninee  ite  own  rules,  i,  ISl ;  ii, 
477 
Icnpa  them  secret,  ii,  475,  606 
preeenbes  its  punishments,   iii. 


Inquisition  of  Spain — 

a  crime  to  examine  ite  methods, 

iv,  261 
superior  to  all  law^  i,   26.'),  365 
has  rova]  jurisdiction  over  its  offi- 
cials, i,  345,  429 
pri\nleges  and  exemptions,   i.  375 
resistance  in  \  alencia,   i.  435 
in  Aragon,  i,  450 
in  Catalonia,  i.  465 
conflicts  with  civil   authoriliee.  i. 
484 
with  spiritual  courts,   i,   493 
popular  iiatrcd   thence    arisioK.  i, 

527 
jurisdiction  over  heresj-,  ii.  1 
enforced  on  regular  Orders,  ii,  29 
bishops  exempted,  ii,    41 
device  of  the  Edict  of  Faith,  ii,  91 
appeals  to  Rome,  ii,    103 
organization,  ii.  161 
the  Suprema  becomes  the  govem- 

injt  power,  ii,  167 
organization  of  the  tribunals,  ij,  206 
linipieza.  or  purity  of  blood,  ii,  2S5 
finance.*— are  kept  .«ecret,  i,  325 
confLscation  the  chief  support,  ii, 

315 
fines  and  penances.  iJ,  389 
dispensations,  ii,  401 
benefices,  ii,  415 

system  of  management,    ii,    453 
practice — the   Edict   of   Grace,    ii, 
457 
the  inquisitorial  proceas,  ii,  465, 
arrest  and  sequestration,  ii,  4J>5 
the  secret  prison,  ii,   .'V07 
character  of  evidence,  ii,  635 
confes.sion  of  the  accuse>ci,  ii,  600 
the  use  of  torture,  iii,  1 
conduct  of  tlie  trial,  iii,  345 
the  defence,  iii,  56 
the  contuUa  <lt  fe,  iii,  71 
the  sienlence,  iii,  93 
compurgation,  iii,    113 
minor  penalties,  iii,   121 
harsher  jienalties,  iii,   135 

sanbenit<js  in  churches,  iii,  164 
the  quemaclero — burning:    iii,  18^3 

responsibility  for  it,  Lu,  1S4 
the  auto  do  fe,  iii,  209 
perfecution  of  Jews,  iii,  231 
the  Portutru&se  I^qn.,  iij^  237 
disappearance   of   Judaiam.    iii. 
311 
persecution  of  Moriscoe,  iii,  317 

their  expulsion,  iii.  393 
perfecution  of  F^tentao^om    iiL 
411 
policy  with  foiaijiMsra,  iii,  ^g^f 
cetuorship,  iii,  480 
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1          Inquisition  of  Spain — 

Inquisition  of  Spain —                                        ^^| 
statistics  of^itfl  operations,  iv,  517            ^^| 
its  greed,  iv,  527                                           ^^H 

■                 censorship,  the  Indexes,  iii,  484 

1                       vitatos  de  navlus,  iii,  510 

^^^              independence    from    Rome,    iii, 

IruptisidordelasGaUrajt.i.BAi                            ^^M 

^H                  533 

Inquisitorial  process,  ii,  465                               ^^M 

^^H          mysticism,  iv,  1 

Inquisitons-general,  list  of,  i,  556                       ^^U 

^^K            in  Italy,  iv,  42 

four  appointed,  i.  178                                           ■ 

^^V            in  France,  iv,  62 

formula  of  conuniasion,  i,  176,  303,                   M 

MoliniND,  iv,  68 

f>12                                                             ^M 

solicitation,  iv,  95 

its  duration,  ii,  161                                       ^^| 

propositions,  iv,  138 

appointed  by  King,  i,  302                                ^^M 

Borcery  and  oocvilt  arts,  iv,  179 

rcsi^TiatiDiis,  i,  304                                                ^^H 

astrology  forbidden,  iv,  192 

appointing  power,  i,  290,  298,  302;             ^H 
11,161,107,237                                            ^H 

witchcraft,  iv,  2(H) 

rationalistic  treatment,  iv,  231 

delegate  power  to  Suprema.  i,  322               ^^H 

political  activity,  iv,  248 

appellate  jurisdiction,  ii,  129,  187                ^^M 
effect  of  their  death,  ii,  162                            ^^M 

case  of  Antonio  P<5rcz,  iv,  253 

^H              subservience  to  the   crown,  iv, 

fix  salaries,  ii,  163                                              ^^H 

^B                 276 

their  salar>'.  ii,  165,  196                                  ^H 

^^V            export  of  hurws,  iv,  278 

their  power  diminished,  ii,  166,  177,             ^^| 

^^H           JaiiajniRin,   iv,   284 

178                                                                ^M 

^H          Frec-Masonr>',  iv,  298 

have  but  one  vote  in  Suprema,  ii,            ^^| 

^^H          philosophistn.  iv,  307 
^^f          bigamy,  iv,  316 

168                                                                 ^M 

struggle  with  Suprema,  ii,  173                        ^^^ 

blasphemy,  iv,  328 

1o!«  control  of  finances,  ii,  192                        ^^H 

marriage  in  Orders,  iv,  336 

grant  commutations,  ii,  409                            ^^M 

personation  of  priesthood,  iv,  339 

grant  licences  for  prohibited  books,             ^^M 

of  officials,  iv,  344 

522                                                                  ^H 

demoniacal  possession,  iv,  3-18 

Inauisitors,  first  appointment  of,  i,  160            ^^H 
their  quolificatiun.s,  i,  188 ;  ii,  233,  237             ^H 

outrages  ou  images,  iv,  352 

uncanoniKed  saints,  iv,  355 

their  appointing  power,  i,  177 :  ii,  237,            ^^H 

the    Immaculate    Conception,    iv. 

280                                                                 ^M 

359 

their  inviolability,  i,  214,  368                        ^H 

unnatural  crime,  iv,  361 

their  coercive  powers,  i,  355                              ^^M 

usury,  iv,  371 

tlaim  siii)crionty,  i,  357                                     ^^M 

^_           morals,  iv,  375 

pri'\'ilciL;es  in  travelliniB;,  i,  395                           ^^| 
judpcH  in  their  own  suits,  i,  437                        ^^M 

^^B          the  aeij  of  confession,  iv,  377 

^^B          general  utility,  iv,  378 

^^H         decadence  under  the  BourlionH,  iv, 

et]uality  with  judges,  i,  520                           ^^| 

proclamation  on  taking  of!ice,  i,  617              ^^H 

^B             386 

delegated  by  bps.,  ii,  12                                 ^^m 

action  on  the  Dos  de  Mayo,  i  v,  400, 

have  no  spiritual  functions,  ii,  21,  569            ^^M 

539 

are  excommunicated,  ii,  120,  123                ^^M 

mippresaion  by  the  C6rtes  in  1H13, 

their  commissions,  ii,  161,  695                      ^^M 

IV,  407 

their carlv  independence,  ii,  179                      ^^M 

re-establishment    in   the    Restora- 

their authority,  ii,  205,  233                            ^H 

tion,  iv,  424 

are  judges  of  confi.ications,  ii,  209, 350            ^^H 

suppression  in  1820.  iv,  436,  541 

deputize  their  duties,  ii,  218                         ^^H 

dormant  under  the  reaction,  iv,  458 

rarely  dismissed,  ii.  224                                 ^^H 

definitelv  abolished  in  1834,  iv,  467, 

cannot  punish  officials,  ii,  225                       ^^M 

545 

must  abstain  from  outside  buainess,            ^^M 

its  object  the  saving  of  kouIs,  ii, 

ii,  227                                                            ^H 

482,  569;  iii,  196 

employed  as  inspectors,  ii,  228                       ^^m 

its  service  in  preserving  peace,  iv, 

their  visitations,  ii,  238                                    ^^H 

507 

two  required  for  action,  ii,  241                         ^^H 
act  as  fiscaLi,  ii,  243                                          ^^U 

contemporary  opinion,  iv,  508,  514 

indifference  to  morals,  iv,  509 

are  prosecutors,  ii,  479                                    ^^M 

influence  on  prosperity,  iv,  504 
on  national  character,  iv,   138, 

retain  papers,  ii,  257                                            ^^H 

cannot  grant  commutations,  ii,  409               ^^H 

^                 531 

examine  witnessca,  ii,  541                                 ^^H 

^^B            on  Soaniah  intellect,  iv,  138, 148, 

conduct   ratification  of  evidence,  ii,            ^^M 
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Inquisitors  must  draw  up  the  publica- 
tion.  iii,  54 

control  defence,  iii,  64,  543 

roust  examine  accused,  iii,  70 

cannot  modify  sentences,  iii,  98 

both  must  be  present  at  auto,  iii,  212 

grant  licences  to  print,  iii,  483 
Inaaeulaeion,  i,  415,  455 
Insane,  the,  as  witnesses,  ii,  538 
Insanity,  punishment  for,  ii,  495 

torture  m  cawes  of,  iii,  8 

as  a  defence,  iii,  58 
Insecurity  of  titles,  ii,  327,  339,  346 

caused  by  contiscation,  ii,  345 
Inspection,  its  routine,  ii,  228,  229 

of  prisons,  ii,  509,  524,  525;  iii,  153 
Inspectors,  li,  227 

ot  books,  iii,  601 
Instruction  of  New  Christiana  attempt- 
ed, i,  155 

of  converts  neglected,  iii,  231 

of  MoriscoB.  attempts  at,  iii,  36G 
Inalrucionea  Antiffuos,  i,  181 

Nuemg,  i.  182 

of  Mercaner,  i,  273 

issued  by  command  of  the  crown,  i, 
291;  ii,  163 
by  Suprcma,  ii,  162 

to  iijq.-geiU.,  i,  299,  300,  301 

of  Deoemljer,  1484^  i,  571 

of  January,  1485,  i,  576 

of  1500,  i,'  579 

kept  secret,  ii,  475,  606 

for  witchcraft  cases,  iv,  219 

of  1614  on  witchcraft,  iv,  235 
Roman,  of  1657,  iv,  244 
Inault  to  Inq.  of  Valladohd,  iv,  432 
insults  to  images,  iv,  352 
Insurance  agamst  confiacation,  ii,  35.1 
Intellect,  Spanish,  influence  of  Inqn.  on, 

iv,  138,  148,  .'>28 
Intention,  denial  of,  ii,  576;  iii,  199 

torture  for,  ii,  576 
Intercommunication  of  records,  ii,  2G() 
Intercourae  with  Moors  and  Jews,  i,  55, 

75,  117 
Interdict,  power  of,  i,  355 

abu«!  of,  i.  120.  187,  495,  514 
Interest,  rates  of,  i,  97 
Interim,  priestly  marriage  in,  iv,  337 
Intennarriage  of  MoriscoH,  iii,  380 

of  New  and  Old  C'liristians,  i,  120 
in  Portugal,  iii,  238 
Inter  mtdtipltees,  bull,  iii,  107 
Internal  heresy,  ii,  4 
Interjjreters,  two  required,  ii,  182 
Interrogatories   in   inspections,   ii,   229 

of  witnesses,  ii,  542 

for  defence,  ii,  o93;  iii,  64 
Interval  before  ratification,  ii,  548 
Intolerance,  rise  of,  i,  59 


Intolerance,  its  results,  iv,  504 

its  prevalence,  iv,  631 
Intoxication,  plea  of,  iii,  63 
Invalidity  of  acts  by  heretics,  ii.  325,  327 
Invasion  of  secular  jurisdiction,  i,  431 

the  French,  in  1823.  iv,  447 
Inventory  at  sequestration,  ii,  496 

charged  to  recei\er.  ii,  341 
Investments  of  tribimals  controlled  by 
Supn?nia,  ii,  191 

converted   to  government    lomna,  il 
203 

of  Suprema,  ii,  201 
Investigation  into  limpiexa,  ii,  301 
Inviolanility.  i,  367 
Invocation  of  demon,  iv,    IQ9 
Irregiilarilv  in  judgements  of  blood    i 

273;  iii, '184,  188 
IrremisMJble  prison  redeemed,  ii,   411 
IrrvsixmBibilitv  of  Inqn.,  i,  341;  ii,  181 

478 
Irreverence  to  sacred  objects,  iv,  353 
litabel  de  la  Cruz,  a  mystic,  iv,  7 
(:iabella  the  Catholic  appoints  Ximenea 
to  Talp<io,  i,  14 

her  eharact«.T.  i,  22 

her  enforcement  of  iuriadiction,  i   24. 
28  -.   .    •• 

her  vigilant  justice,  i,  26 
her  share  in  govcrtiment,  i,  27 
ex j>els  Jews  of  Andalusia,  i.  131 
disregards  appeals  for  Inquisition,  i, 

l.'io 
delavs  organisation  of  Inquiaition  i 

1(50 
intercedes  for  a  sen,-ant,  ii.  If 4 
seeks  to  avoid  appeals  to  Roine,  ii,  108 
revision  of  criminal  procedure,  ii,  4fi6 
converts  Moors  of  Castile,  iii,  32*4 

lHal)ella,    Empress,   \iolates    nrivilesH 
of  Inqn.,  i,  30^1,  404 
on  [lu-ro  of  aer\ants,  i,  433 

Isaljella  II  recognized  as  queeo,  iv,  4435 

Lsidor  of  hwville  (St.)  on  Jews,  i,  40 

Islam,  toleration  under,  i,  45 
disappears  from  Spain,  iii,  406 

Isolation  of  prisoners,  ii,  516 
of  Spain,  iii,  411,  449 

Italy,   Mendicant  Orders   subjected  to 
Inqn.,  ii,  33 
Portuguese  Converaos  invited,  iii,  253 
m\'sticism.  iv,  42 
wi'tchcraft,  iv,  242 
unnatural  crime,  iv  366 

Itinerant  tribunals,  ii,  206 


TAEN.  tribunal  of,  i,  166.  648:  iii  339 
'^     its  cruelties,   i,  211,   213;   ii.'sai. 
520 
exclusion  of  Converaoa,  ii,  290 
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Jaen,  case  of  the  chapter  of,  ii,  346 
complaint  of  false  witness,  ii,  556 
as  to  advocates,  iii,  45,  48 

Jaime  I,  his  relatione  with  Moors,  i,  55 
refuses  to  expel  Moors,  i,  70 
preades  over  disputation,  i,  90 
authorizes  conversion  by  preaching, 

i,  91 

restrains  persecution,   i,   92 

on  confif«ation,  iii,  359 

proliibits  ^'ernacuJar  Bible,  iii,  527 

Jaime  II,  his  treaties  with  Moorn,  i,  65 
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fruitless  resistance,  iii,  356 
their  importance  in  Aragon,  ill,  356 
their  corsairs,  iii,  383 
their  magic,  iv,  180 

Mornltalin,  i,  ,505 

Morals,  no  jurisdiction  over,  iv,  375 
gradually  assumed,  iv,  376 
iiidifferehcc  to,  iv,  509 
not  i^vol^'ed  in  suUcitation,  iv,  109, 

115 
of  inqrs.,  watch  over,  ii,  237 

Mordtiza,  ii,  512;  iii,  139 

MoreriuB,  i,  64.  77 

Morillo,  Miguel  de,  the  first  inquisitor, 
i.  160 
his  quarrel  with  Torquemada,  i,  177 

Moriscos,  arbitrarj*  arresta  forbidden, 
ii,  185 
as  familiars,  ii,  294,  295 
fines  replace  confiscation,  ii,  306;  iii, 

361 
effects  of  expulsion,  ii,  436;  iii,  410 
aliun  Edicts  of  Grace,  ii,  462 
their  ca^es  not  ealiftaido,  ii,  488 
preliminary  ccnunilta  de  It,  ii,  489 
not  witnesses  for  defence,  ii,  539 
punished  for  overcoming  torture,  iii, 

31 
suspicion  always  vehement,  iii,   123 
exempt  from  peikalties  of  relapse,  iii, 
I      203 
forcible  conversion  in  Granada,  iii, 

320 
promisetl  relief  from  Inqn.,  iii,  323 
..aJsarmarnent,  iii,  323,  332.  378 
forcible  convert^ion  in  Castile,  iii,  324 
attemptj)  at  instruction,  iii,  326 
;  Edicts  of  Grace,  iii.  328 
^evidence  against  them,  iii,  329 
persecution,   iii,   330 
condition  in  Granada,  iii,  331 
offer  to  diaries  V,  i,  122 
rebellion  of  1568,  iii.  338 
deijortation  from  Granada,  iii,  339 
retjtrictions  on  the  exiles,  iii,  340 
their  prosperity,  iii,  341 
position  in  Aragon,  iii,  342 
their  forcible  coti version,  jii.  354 
of  Valencia,  their  perstscution,  iii,  347, 

362 
no  attempt  to  instruct  them,  iii,  358 
their  confiscations,  iii,  3.59 
an  intermediate  faith,  iii,  364 
attempts  to  convert  them,  iii,  366, 
372 


Moriscos,   intervals   of   immunity,    iii, 
373 
their  miserable  condition,  iii,  375 
emigration  forbidden,  iii,  378 
their  marriages,  iii,  3S0 
baptism  of  children,  iii,  380 
their  discontent,  iii,  382 
connection  with  corsairs,  iii,  384 
plots  with  foreipn  powers,  iii,  385 
plttn.H  for  getting  nd  of  them,  iii,  388 
expulsion  decitled  on,  iii,  392 

commenced  in  Valencia,  iii.  395 
niimljer  expelled,  iii,  397,  399,  400, 

402,  403,  406 
final  rooting  out,  iii,  403 
Christians  expelled,  iii  403,  409 
in  Granada  in  1728,  iii,  406 
fate  of  the  exiles,  iii,  407 
their  confiscations,  iii,  409 
Morocco,  bishopric  of,  i,  49 
fate  of  exiles  there,  i,  139 
Moras,  com*  de,  disappear,  iii,  405 
Mortmain,  lands  in,  i,  375;  iv,  488,  492 
Moses,  llabbi,  his  conversion,  i,  114 
Mosque  in  Cartagena  in  1769,  iii,  406 
Mosques  converted  into  churches,  iii, 
347 
use  made  of  their  propert}',  iii,  366 
Molin  de  la  Granjn,  iv,  409 
Motril,  vurilas  de  iMvioa,  iii,  315 
Motu  proprio  fonn  of  commissions,  i, 

303 
Mourning  funiislied  to  officials,  i,  362; 

ii,  190 
Moya,  his  Opuseuluni,  iv,  611 
M otdrabea,  i,  45 
Mudijares,  i,  57;  iii,  317 
their  irtatus,  i,  00 
aeaert  their  rights,  i,  61 
liecome  denationalized,  i,  65 
revenues  derived  from,  i,  06 
badges  im{)ut<e<.l  on,  i,  68 
their  forced  conversion,  iii,  324,  353 
their  value  to  Aragon,  iii,  350 
thi'ir  descendants  expelled,  iii,  403 
punish  sorcery,  iv,  182 
Mugeres  vaTonilcs,  i,  6 
MuUuiitn,  i,  49 
Mule-tracks,  iv,  480 
Mules  forbidden  in  coaches,  i,  530 
Mulev  Cidan,  iii,  387 
Multiplication  of  tribunals,  ii,  205 
of  convents,  iv,  490 
of  olhciab,  ii,  212,  2C5,  270,  271 
Munebre^,  Bp.,  his  severity,  iii,  442 
Municipal  laws  abrogated,  i,  2S8 

self-povennnent  abolished,  iv.  454 
Mufloz,  Candido.  his  tract,  iii,  198 
Mufloz  de  Castilblanque,  case  of,  i,  489, 
506 
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Mufioz  Torrero,  iv,  404,  4M,  413,  423 
Munster,  treaty  of,  iii,  467 
Murcia,  its  isolation,  i,  7 

separatiou  of  races  in,  i,  64 

its  tribunal,  i,  171,  650;  ii,  593 
case  of  Froilan  Dfaz,  ii,  173,  174 

military  service  of  familiars,  i,  412 

milder  measures  for  Judaism,  iii,  235 

Morisco  expulsion,  iii,  308,  404 
Murder  rite,  Jewish^  in  Partidas,  i,  90 

caae  of  el  Santo  Nifto,  i,  133 
Murder  of  witnesses,  ii,  551 
Murga,  Sor  I>orenia,  iv,  87 
Muriier,  Thoma;',  liis  utterances,  iii,  412 
Musicians,  ill-treatment  of,  i,  30ti 
Musaulman  lepslation,  i,  65 
Mutton,  removing  fat  from,  ii,  567 
Muzquir,    Archbp.    persecutes    the    la 
Cuesta,  iv,  296 

his  plot  against  Godoy,  iv,  393 
Mysticism,  hypnotism  in,  iv,  2 

'its  daneers,  iv,  3 

confuaed  with  Protestantism,  iv.  4, 
13 

sexual  aberrations,  iv,  9,  23,  25,  31, 
34 

«rrors  ascribed  to,  iv,  24 

its  practices  condemned,  iv,  28 

in  Italy,  iv,  42 

condemned  bv  the  Holy  See,  iv,  59, 
66 

Molinism  persecuted,  iv,  68 

harmless,  punished,  iv,  77 

delusion,  iv,  79 

in  solicitation,  iv,  118 
Mystica  of  Seville,  case  of,  iv,  31 

VACHMANIDES,  his  disputation,  i. 

Nails,  atainingof,  as  evidence,  ii,  666 
Nijera,  Duke  of,  his  complaintSj  i,  537 
Names  of  witnesses  suppressed,  li,  548; 
iii,  53 
ofTers  for  their  revelation,  i,  217, 
221,  222 
Nano,  Agostino,  on  limpitza,  ii,  310 

political  use  of  Inqn..  iv,  273 
Naples,  fate  of  exiled  Jews  there,  i,  141 

aywiat  dt  conta  for,  ii,  254 
Napoleon,  his  invasion  of  Spain,  iv,  399 

suppresses  Inqn,,  ii,  445;  iv,  401 
Naaii,  Jewish,  i,  87 

Natives  not  to  be  emploj-ed  in  tribuiials, 
i.  225 

asked  for  as  inqrs.,  i,  609 
Naturalism,  iv,  308 
Navarre  adopts  the  Hermandad,  i,  32 

rates  of  interest  in,  i,  98 

destruction  of  Jews  in,  i,  100 


Navarre  receives  exiled  Jews,  i,  138, 141 
incorporated  with  Castile,  >,  223 
its  tnbunal,  i.  224,  551 
obtains  Castile  Concordia,  i,  438 
witch-ora)!esin,  iv,  214,  219,  222,  225, 

228 
Roval  Council  of,  on  witchcraft,  iv, 

216 
court  of,  on  witchcraft,  iv,  222,  228, 

234 
revoltinl820.  iv,  435 
Nttvarrete  on  limpifza,  ii,  310;  iii,  380 
on  aversion  for  industry',  iv,  485 
on  wealth  of  Church,  iv,  493 
Navarrez,  Marquis  of,  his  limpiej*,  ii, 

301 
Navy,  Inqn.  of,  i,  641 

^'enetian  estimate  of,  iii,  142 
Nebrija,  his  prosecution,  iv,  529 
Necromancers  condemned,  iv,  183 
Neglect  of  duty,  ii,  226;  iv,  388 
Negaiiiio,  ii.  585 
torture  of,  iii.  12 
relaxation  for,  iii,  198;  iv,  227 
in  Portugal,  iii,  286 
Nepotism  in  appointments,  ii,  219 
Nevers,  Count  of.  rebuked,  i,  82 
New  Christians,  i,  111;  ii,  298 
Career  opened  to,  i.  113 
their  rapid  a<lvanceraent,  i,  120 
increasing  hatred,  i,  125,  150 
sufferings  in  Toledo,  i,  126.  128 
persecution  in  Andalusia,  i,  129 
conversion  doubted,  i,  145,  151 
attack  Alvar  de  Luna,  i,  147 
Commission  to  investipate  them,  i.  1 50 
of  Seville  propose  resistance,  i,  102 
Jews  requirea  to  denounce  them,  i, 

168 
forbidden  to  emigrate,  i,  183,  246; 

iii.  271,  303.  323 
in  Bugia  to  be  seized,  I,  185 
their  politictd  importance,  i,  199.  206 
offers  to  aiarles  V,  i,  217,  219,  221, 

222;  ii,  3(>S 
bribe  Jean  le  Sauvage,  i,  218 
conspire  to  kill  Arbu^s,  i,  249 
their  fate  in  Aragon,  i,  2J59 
dealings  with,  prohibited,  i,  271 
refugees  in  Rome,  ii,  114 
disabilities,  i,  126;  ii,  284,  285,  287, 

288.  290 
dread  inspired  by  them,  ii,  292;  iii. 

291 
persistence  under  confiscation,  ii,  315 
avoid  Edicts  of  Grace,  ii,  461 
not  witnesses  for  defence,  ii.  539 
seek  publication  of  witnesses,  ii,  549 
no  attempt  to  instruct,  iii,  231  ~ 

struggle  in  Rome,  iii,  288 
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New  Christian*,  their  services  to  Spain, 
ill,  572 

condition  in  Majorca,  ii,  312;  iii,  305 

in  I'ort.ugal,  their  wealth,  iii,  268 
their  niunhers,  iii,  283 
their  complaints,  iii.  286 
efforts  to  exynA  them,  iii,  270 
Newfoundland,     deportation     to,     tor 

Moriacos.  iii,  389 
New  Granada,  case  of  bigamv  in,  iv,  ,323 
Nicholas  III  on  truces  with  Moors,  i.  70 
Nicholas  IV  seeks  to  convert  Jews,  i,  92 

on  permanence  of  inqrs.,  ii,  H>1_ 
Nicholas  V,  his  oppressive  decree,  i,  119 

asserts  privileges  of  converts,  i,  127 

grants  LDquisition  for  Castile,  i,  147; 
ii,  41,  103 

subjects  unnatural  crime  to  Inqn.,  iv, 
362 
Nicholas  de  Rupella  on  the  Talmud,  i, 

114 
Niederbronn,  the  Ecstatic  of,  iv,  93 
Nieva,  Countess  of,  her  complaint,  i,  537 
Night,  weapons  forbidden  at,  i,  404,  408 
Nithnrd,  Inq.-(renl.,  his  career,  i,  310 

his  quarrel  with  church  of  Majorca, 
i,  500 

claims  jurisdiction  over  bps.,  ii,  87 

liis  influence,  iv,  498 
Noailles,  Card.,  condemns  mysticism,  iv, 

6-1 
Nobilitv,  its  Jewish  blood,  i,  120,  ii,  298 

not  forfeited  by  work,  iv,  4.S7 
Nobles,  a^vliun  in  lands  of,  i,  IGl,  241, 
421 

as  familiars,  i,  443,  454;  ii,  2S1 

their  feudal  riphi  s  undermined,  i,  537 

punished  by  Inqn,,  ii,  29 

greater  severity  towards,  iii,  100 

serve  as  alguazU  mayor,  ii,  246 
Noffre  Calatayut,  his  violario,  ii,  343 
Non-fulfilment  of  sentence,  iii,  102 
Non-residence,  dispensation  for,  i,  303, 

307;  ii,  416 
Noris,  Card.,  quarrel  over  his  booka,  iv, 

284,  289 
Notariat,  price  of,  ii,  214 
Notaries,  ii,  243 

of  Valencia,  case  of,  i,  242 

prosecuted  for  sery-ing  papal  briefs, 
ii.  117.  119,  149 

of  commissioners,  ii,  270 

fees  in  limfriem  cases,  ii,  302 
Notario  del  aecrcto,  ii,  231 

de  Im  ucueMTOB,  ii,  244,  392,  496 

de  to  civil,  ii,  250 

de  afolacionei,  iii,  137 
Notoriety  supersedes  proof,  iii,  88 
Nuevaa  Poblacionea,  iv,  309 
Number  of  Jews  in  1474,  i,  125 
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Number  of  expelled  Jews^  i,  142 

of  expelled  Moriscos,  iii,  406 

of  officials  in  1746,  ii,  210 

of  ciitificftilores,  ii.  2(55 

of  commi.ssioners,  ii,  270,  271 

of  familiars,  see  Familiars 

of  exempt  classes,  iv,  478 

of  clergy,  iv,  489,  402,  493 

of  convents,  iv,  490 
Nuru-in,  Hio,  ii,  216 

Nuncio,  panol,  iiis  jurisdiction,  i,  314; 
iii,  ,533 

empowered  to  inflict  death,  iii,   180 

objection  to,  in  Portugal,  iii,  244 

the  False,  iii.  243 
Nuns,  their  confession  of  heresy,  ii,  22 

their  dowries  seized,  ii,  333 

epidemics  of  posaesBton,  iv,  352 
Nymphomania,  com  of,  iii,  62 


rk.\TH  of  allegiance  in  Aragon,  i,  229 
^     taken  to  inqr.,  i,  182,  243,  245,  352 

royal,  at  autos,  i,  353;  iii,  268 

requiretl  of  people,  i,  353;  iii,  218 

of  inqrs.  in  Catalonia,  i,  467,  470 

of  .'«crecv  of  accuser  and  witnesses, 
ii,  473,  539 
of  officials,  ii,  472 

of  penitents  to  pay  costs,  ii,  634 

of  accused,  iii,  37 

of  advocates,  iii,  43,  47 

of  curadar,  iii,  51 
Oaths  of  heretics  not  received,  iii,  467 
Ohedeeery  nn  cumplir,  i,  327;  ii,  150;  iv, 

415 
Obedience  to  Inqn.,  i,  188,  351,  617 
Obedience  better  than  the  sacrament, 

iv.  35 
Obligations  of  heretics  invalid,  ii,  325, 

331 
Obsequies,  quarrels  over,  i,  362 

of  Fernando  VII,  iv.  466 
Observances,  Jewish,  i,  146;  ii,  565 
forgotten,  iii,  301 

religious,  necessity  of,  ii,  567 

among  mystics,  iv,  3,  8,  28,  50 
Obsession  causes  solicitation,  iv,  72,  74 
Obstructions  to  defence,  iii,  64 
Ocafia,  contemplative  fraile  of,  iv,  7 
Occult  heresy,  ii,  4 

arts,  iv,  179 
Occultation  of  property,  ii,  322 
Oehavo,  value  of.  i,  566 
Octroi,  exemption  from,  i,  384,  389 
O'Donnell.  Count  of  la  Biebal,  iv,  434, 

435 
Offences  specified  in  Edict  of  Faith,  ii, 
93 

statistics  of,  iii,  651 
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OffenMa  exempt  from  torture,  ii!,  S 
Offers  made  to  Ferdinand,  i,  217 

to  Charles  V,  i,  217,  219,  221,  222; 
ii,  368 
Office,  public,  right  to  ^cAd,  i,  415,  419 

onerous,  refusal  of,  i,  420 
Officett  forbidden  to  Jews,  i,  73 
Jews  indispenaatjle,  i.  99 
Conversos  disabled  from,  i,  126;  ii, 
285 
removal  of  disabilities,  ii,  407 
confLscation  of,  i,  192,  581 
sale  of,  ii,  212 
life-tenure  of,  ii,  218 
hereditary  trantonission  of,  ii,  219 
transfer  of,  ii,  221 
held  \N-ithout  pay,  ii,  223 
become  undesirable,  iv,  388 
OfiBcials  torbiddeu  to  trade,  i,  270,  534, 
fi35 
their  privileges,  i,  20.5,  270,  367.  376, 
377;  379,  412,  46.%;  \\,  415,  417,  41S, 
419 
their  right  to  the  (uerv,  i,  429,  622 
their  8er>ant.s  and  slaN  e«,  i,  369 
their  character,  i,  536 
their  perquisites,  ii,  190,  252 
of  Suurema,  their  fees,  ii,  200 
to  loage  in  one  houBP,  ii,  207 
houaea  furnished  to  them,  ii,  208 
their  salaries,  ii,  251 
their  number,  i,  468,  516;  ii,  209,  210, 

211,  212,  215,  210 
leniency  shown  to  them,  ii,  223 
punirfied  only  bv  Buprema,  ii,  22.'. 
they  retain  recurds,  ii,  257 
unsftlaried,  ii,   2fi3 
orpini«e<l  in  confraternity,  ii,  282 
Order  of  KniRhlhood  for,  ii,  283 
limpiesa  Tequiailc,  ii,  29'J,  290 
collusion  with  informers,  ii,  324 
their  jxinury,  ii,  443,  444 
awom  to  secrecy,  ii,  472 
most  be  pre.scnl  at  autoi^,  iii,  214 
personation  of,  iv,  3-14 
their  deterioration,  iv,  388 
of  Portugiiese  Inqn..  iii,  262 
public,  take  oath  to  Inqn.,  i,  182,  3"i2 
Ointment,  demonic,  of  witches,  iv,  208, 

214,  229,  231 
Olavide,  Pablo,  ca-w  of.  iv,  308 
Old   and    New    C1iri»tian8,    distinction 

recognized,  ii.  288 
Old  Christiana,  definition  of,  ii,  288,  298 
forfeit  limpieza,  ii,  300 
involved  in  confi-tculions,  ii,  346 
only  witnesses  for  ilrfunw,  ii,  540 
their  deBcendiintti  disabled,  iii,  177 
Old  Inquisition,  its  orf^ttni^intion,  i,  172 
OUva,  his  letters  to  MolinoB,  iv,  51 


Oli^'aTes,  his  detip&ir  over  eonfliet^  of 

jurisdiction,  1,  489 

proposes  adniis^Jou  of  Jews,   iii,  392 

i4Ufler?  from  revelations,   iv,  39 

his  proaecution,  iv,  274 
Olligoycn,   Frav,  induces    maaaactc,   L 

1(X» 
Olmo,  del,  family  of.  ii,  221 
Opinion  in  ca.-a-s  of  limpiexa,  ii,  300 

political,   putii>ilie<l,    iv,    27<t 
Oppofdtion  to  Inqn.,  i,  232,   239.  245, 
260,  268.  43'.>,  452,  4tt5 

to  grant  of  canourieM,  ii,  417 
Oran,  tribunal  of,  i,  551 
Orden  de  Procesur,  ii,  475 
Ordenamiento  of  AlcalA  on  usury,  CV 

de  Dofia  Catiilina.  i,  1 16,  123  \ 

OrdennniaJi  RKitff,  i,  27 

oppre.*si<)n  of  Jews  in,  i,   124 
Order  of  Knigtithood  for  officitUs,  ii,  38S 

of  S.  Maria  ds  la  Espada  BUttitM,  L 
507 
Orders,  holy,  forbidden  to  descendants 
of  penjtenlii,  iii,  176 

marriajie  in,  iv,  jiSS 

minor,  abiiwsof,  i,  17;  iv,  497 
Orders,   Mililan',  absorbed   by   cn>wn, 
i,  31;  iv,  3^0 

comjjetenrias  with,  i,  505 
Orders,    Religious,    their    reform    pro- 
IK>M>d.  i,  317 

repivaeiitetl  in  Supperaa,  i,  323 

?ubjcPttHl  to  Inqn.,  ii,  36 

pav  co.-t  of  ininnsirmed  frailes,  ii.  533 

siippre-v-icii  in  l>l20-3,  iv.  4AM 

growth  of.  iv.  49<t,  492 
Orainaries.  their  jurisdiction,  ii,  6,  10 

effort  to  exclude  them,  ii.  12.  14 

ni'Klipence  as  to  eoncurrenc*,  ii,  IS 

appointnient  as  inqrs.,  ii,  16 

r  -irrence  omitted,  ii    18 

( ii  of  Jews  in  Spain,  1,  86 

<,\    I, ..,,;,.■, 1.1071,  i,   172 

of  tribimuls,  i.  231,  244;  ii,  208,  593 
(Jrihuela.  Iriiiunal  of.  i,  551 

comiMifition  for,  ii,  ;J56 

slaughtering  of  cattle  in,  Iii,  3ft2 
Ortiz,   HIai,  his  negligence  as  to  ood- 
cum>nce,  ii.  15 

puni>»hes  srilieitfttion,  iv,  97 

made  inqr.  of  V'alencia,  i,  3K4 
Ortiz.  Francisco,  his  temerity,  i,  372 
f  )rtiz,  Francisco,  ctue  of.  iv,  1 1 
Orta,  Juan,  intir.  of  Aragon,  i,  23t),  23ft_ 
Ostentation  of  Jews,  i,  9<i 

in  dowries,  ii,  333 
Ostrogoths,  tlieir  tolerance,  i.  38,  39 
Osuna.  tribunal  of,  i,  551 
Osuna,  Franri(j(<o  de.  on  pmyer,  ix,  9 

on  schola-itiu  thenlog:.v,  iv,  5 
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08una,  disciple  of  Francii«CB  Hertiaadez, 
iv,9 
escapes  correction,  iv,  17 
Otadui,  Dr.,  his  advice  to  Pliilip  II,  iji, 

334 
Otrosi,  demand  for  torture  in,  iii,  42 
Ottoboni,  Card.,  [lerHccntea  Pelagini,  iv, 
4B 
attacks  Molinos,  iv,  54 
See  Alexander  VIII. 
Outlaws,  safe-conducta  for,  i,  441 
I  Outlawry  of  hcrcUcs,  iii.  3H8 
LOvcn,  royal,  of  .\ljafei-(a,  i,  391 
rCh-erconiinf?  t-orturc,  iii,  30 
kOvicdo,  Gonzalrj   I'crn.  de,  on  heresy, 
ii,2 
Owiiership  of  documents,  ii,  220 


PACHECO.  Iui|.-penl.,  punishes   Bp. 
,  of  Murciii,  i,  420 

hi.-i  conflict  with  iSeville,  i,  489 
prosecutes  Granada  judpcs.  i,  487 
naH  but  one  vote  in  Suprema,  ii,  lOS 
banishes    Enplishmcn,    iii,    466,    572 
condemns  mysticism,  iv.  30 
Pachpco,    Pedro,    his   grant    from    sale 
of  offices,  ii,  21.^ 
h"i«  dispin'c*,  ii.  438 
tPaet  with  demon,  iv,  185.  188,  1115.  205 
Paflilla,  luqr.,  HUSjX?nde<.l,  i,  530 
Padillu.  .Tuon  de,  keeps  clear  of  Inqn., 
1,221 
^Padua,  facidty  of,  on  defence  of  accused, 
iii,.  .le 

Padnf;  of  records  of  trials,  ii,  259 
?auifox.   Bishop,  his  portrait  hijrmdo, 

iii,  408 
Palcncia,    Bp.  of,  hia  appellate  juri.v 

diction,  ii,  110 
Palermo,  iniquity  "f  tribunal,  ii,  121 
Palla\'icini,  Card.,  on  piTswution,  iv,6fX» 
Pjilni  (if  \'ictory  for  acquittal,  iii,  IfXS 
PalniB,  niatisacre  in  1301,  i,  100 
number  of  officials  in,  ii,  212 
ftutos  of  1679  and  1601,  iii,  22.5,  306; 
iv.  526 
Pampeluna,  tribunal  of,  i,  .5.52 
relatione  with  Saraf^ossa,  i,  225 
political  utility,  i,  226 
Pan  ase^urado,  i,  388 
Pan  cotato,  i,  504 
Paniagua,  D.  Pedro,  case  of,  i,  514 
PhHos  de  la  vrrguema,  iii,  17 
Papacy,  popular  disrespect  for,  i,  1 1 
export  of  money  to,  i,  12 
approves  of  Torquemada,  i,  174 
Paper,  writing,  for  prisoners,  ii.  517 
Papers,  all,  returnea  to  tribuoal,  ii,  474 
aetailcd  inventory  of,  ii,  497 


Paradinas,  inqr.,  slabbed,  i,  214 
Piramo  on  treatment  of  Jew.<»,  i,  36 

his  eulo^  of  Inqn.,  ii,  483 

on  acquittal,  iii,   108 

on  Protestants,  iii,  432 

on  mystics  of  iJerena,  iv,  24 

his  abuse  of  women,  iv,  121 
Pardon  of  1604.  iii,  268 

of  1627  and  1(;30.  iii,  273 

purrhaHP  of,  iii,  l?C3 
Paredes,  Fray  Manuel  de,  hia  mysticism, 

iv,  71 
E'arcja  tried  for  .solicitation,  iv,  98 
Pariahs  on-ated  by  limincMi,  ii,  310 
Paris,  Council  of  1212,  on  midwivcs,  i,R] 
Parish  churches,  sanbenitm  huiig  in,  iii, 

166 
Panriue  Castrillo,  Duke  of,  prosecuted, 

iv,  430 
Parra,  Juan  .\don  de  la,  iii,  271,  291 
Participation  in  Sabbat,  iv,  232,  243, 

245 
Partidaa  on  trade  with  Moors,  i,  56 

on  9lavcr>%  i,  57 

re.'rtrictions  on  Jews,  i,  69,  74,  89 

on  confi.-'cation,  iii.  316 

on  maaic,  iv.  180,  182 

law  on  hcre.sy  revived,  iv,  411 

law  as  \o  ,^>icce«8ion,  iv,  462 
PnTviUu  material,  none  in  solicitation, 
iv.  110,  112 

none  in  sorcery,  iv,  196 
Pascual  of  ArtgEon,  his  inqr.-generalsbip, 

i.  310 
Ptts.'vs  for  free  goods,  i,  376,  384 
Passo  Honroso,  the,  i.  5 
Passover  l)rca<l,  eating  of,  ii,  666 
Pastoralin nfftdi,  bull,  i, 275, 432;  iv, 317, 

320 
Pastrana,  Judaizers  of,  ii,  494;  iii,  300 

mystics  of,  iv,  7 
Prttcrnoy,  Sancho  de,  i,  249,  257 
Palirto,  his  services,  iv,  486 
Patrocinio,  Sor,  career  of,  iv,  92 
Patronage,  papal,  resisted,  i,  12 

granted  to  sovereigns,  ii,  416;  iv,  291 

rt)y.il,  of  eanonrics,  ii,  429 

of  inquisitors,  ii,  280 
PiUroncs  teMogoK,  iii,  51 ;  iv    154 
Paul  III  exempts  regulars  irom  Inqn., 
ii,  32 

confirms  aale  of  pardons,  ii,  107 

Roman  Inqn.  not  to  interfere  with 
Spanish,  ii,  127 

on  exclusion  of  New  Christians,  ii,  289, 
291 

relieves  Moriscoa  from  confiscation 
ii.  395 

his  dispensations,  ii,  406 

limits  cluration  of  torture,  iii,  22 
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Paul  m  reUeves  from  irreguinritv,  iij, 
186 
his  dealings  with  Portugal,  iii;  241-58 
creates  da  Silva  cardinal,  iii,  244 
abandons  him,  iii,  253 
invites  Jews  to  Italy,  iii,  254 
Fu spends  Inqn.  as  to  Moriscos,  iii,  373 
aids  Magdahna  do  la  Cniz,  iv,  82 

Paul  IV  threatens  Mclchor  ("ano,  ii,  51 
subjects  regulars  to  Inqn.,  ii,  33 
his  brief  of  January  7,  1559,  ii,  61 
on  exclusion  of  Conversoe,  ii,  290 
claims  benefices  of  hereticB,  ii,  319 
(trants  canonriea  to  Inqn.,  ii,  425 
orders    torture    to   discover   accom- 
plices, iii,  11 
heresies  treated  as  relapse,  iii,  201 
pro.^ecutes  Jews,  iii,  234 
suppressiion  of  witnesses'  names,  iii, 

258 
hia  bull  against  Q.  Elizabeth,  iii,  436 
his  Index,  iii,  480 
requires  confessors  to  enforce  it,  iii, 
490 
withdrawn    licences    for    prohibited 

books,  iii,  521 
subjects  solicitation  to  Inqn.,  iv,  99 
decrees   relaxation    for    personating 
priesthood,  iv,  340 

Paul  V  confinns  subjection  of  regulars, 
ii.  36 
profession  of  faith  of  inqrs..  ii,  420 
exempts  from  irregularity,  iii,  189 
empowers  Inqn.  to  issue  licences,  iii, 

522 
on  solicitation,  iv,  100 

Payment  for  discovering  property,  ii, 
323 

Pay-roll,  Ferdinand  seeks  to  reduce  it, 
ii,  209 
of  Suprema,  ii,  191.  196,  202 

Paz,  Diogo  da,  iii,  239 

Peace,  internal,  preserved  by  Inqn.,  iv, 
507 

Peace  and  truce,  treaties  of,  i,  441 

Peasants  can  prove  limpieza,  ii,  308 
condition  oi,  iv,  478 
church  burdens  on,  iv,  495 

Pecheros,  i,  375 
familiars  to  be,  ii,  281 

Peculations  of  inc^.-cenl.,  i,  190 
in  confiscation,  li,  363,  365 

Peculium  of  frailes,  ii.  495,  504 

Pedraya.  his  instructions  for  commis- 
sioners, ii,  302 

Pedro  II  (Aragon^  persecutes  Walden- 
sea,  iii,  183 

Pedro  131  (Aragon)  summons  his  Moors 
to  arms,  i.  63 
protects  Jews,  i,  93 


Pedro   the   Cruel,    his    Btrugglc*   irjth 
noble.«,  i.  3 

employs  Moorish  troops,  i,  54 

favors  Jews,  i,  101 
Pedro  de  Madrid,  delator,  ii.  323 
Pedro  hiJlnchez,  Joan  de,  burnt,  i, 
Pedro  de  Valencia  on  witchcraft,  i  v,  229',' 

247 
Peldez,  Anton,  his  deposition,  ii,    105 
Pelagini,  iv,  46 

their  successors,  iv,  61 
Peliag  the  Jew,  i,  51 
IVUeRrini  di  San  Rocco,  iv,  47 
Pefia,  Francisco,  his  edition  of  Ej-mer- 
ich.  ii.  476 

justification  of  secrecy,  ii,  474 

on  insane  convicts,  ii,  59,  60 

on  death  sentence.s,  iii,  186 

on  conversion  after  sentence,  iii.  103 
Pefla,  Pedro,  condemned  for  MoUniain, 

iv,  69 
Pefialosa,  Benito  de,  on  limpiem,  ii,  309 

on  the  peasantn,',  iv,  478 

on  education,  iv,  629 
Penalties,  see  Punishments 
Pefias,  lienito,  I'asie  of,  ii,  494 
Peruts  crtriioriiintiriaa,  iii,  101 
Prna*  y  prnitcnriaa,  i,  337;  ii,  389 
Penance  is  punishment,  ii,  389,   569 

destroys  limpieza,  ii,  296,  299,  304, 
307,' 310,  311 

its  performance  enforced,  iii,  101 

abridgement  of,  iii,  161 

with  .•lu.ijjension,  iii,  109 

spintual,  iii,  131 
Penances,   jiecuniary,  i,  337;  ii,   389 

Inqn.  obtains  them,  ij  339 

applied  to  tribunals,  li,  393 

prodnctiveneFW,  ii,  397 

proportioned  to  need  of  tribunal,  ii, 
396;  iv,  219 

replace  oonhscation,  ii,  394 

limited  in  Valencia,  ii,  395 

reconciliation  a  prerequisite,   ii,  396 

excessive,  i,  226 
Penca,  iii.  135 
Penitence,  sacrament  of,  in  solicitation, 

iv,  109 
Penitents  of  Inqn.,  ii,  389 

penalties  imposed  on,  i,  169-70 

entitled  to  luero,  i,  433;  iii.  150,  153 

maintenance  of,  i,  567 

costs  collected  from,  ii,  533 

their  pictures  in  churehes,  iii,  171 

disabilities  of,  iii.  173 

hardships  of  descendants,  iii,  177 

Gripping  and  flagellating,  iv,   117 
Penitential  prison,  iii,  150 
Penitentiary,  papal,  its  absolutions,  ii, 
104 
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Penitentiary,  its  pardons  for  crime,  ii, 
107 

taxes  o(,  ii,  402 
Penn,  Geoi^,  caise  of,  ill,  468 
PensioiiH  granted  on  ofRces,  ii,  222 

in  jubilation,  ii,  224 

on  canonries,  ii,  428,  429 
Penury  of  royal  treastiry,  ii,  373 

of  officials,  ii,  44H,  444 
People,  oath  ri"<niirc(l  of,  i,  S-W 
Pepper  bought  with  heretic  money,  ii, 

Perales,  contract  of,  i,  19 

P6rez,  Alonao,  hia  visitation  of  Barce- 
lona, i,  528 

P^rez,  Antonio,  case  of,  iv,  264 
burnt  in  efKjn',  iv,  268 
pensioned  by  Henr>'  IV,  iv,  271 
postmortem  absolution,  iv,  272 
nja  blasplieray,  iv,  332 
his  writings  suppressed,  iii.  542 

Peres  tie  Pineda,  Juan,  iii,  427,  428,  445 

Performance  of  sentences,  iii,  101 

Perjury  in  cases  of  limpicxn,  ii.  304 
of  witnesses,  ii,  S-M,  556 
detected  ir  ratification,  ii^  .S47 
in  secular  courts,  ii,  554;  iv,  379 

Pcmanibuco,  its  capture;,  iii,  279,  282 

PerpiRnan,  placed  under  interdict.,  i,187 
tribunal  of,  i,  652 
auto  de  fe  in,  i,  264 
violation  of  Concordia,  i,  272 
magistrates  penanced,  i,  285 
arrest  of  officials,  i,  469 
sequestrated  houses  in,  ii,  498 

Perquisites  of  officials,  ii,  190 
of  Suprema,  ii,  195 

Persecution,  conscientious,  ii,  1 ;  iv,  525 
financial  element  in,  ii,  315,  357;  iv, 
627 

PtTBonaa  honeitai,  ii,  249 

Personation  of  officials,  iv,  344 
punishment,  iii,  189;  iv,  345 
frequency,  iv,  348 

Personation  of  prieHthood,  iv,  339 
relaxation  for,  iv,  340,  342 
doubt  as  to  jurisdiction,  iv,  341 
penalties  in  Spain,  iii,  207;  iv,  341 
confessions  heard  by  laymen,  iv,  344 

Personnel  of  tribunals,  ii,  209,  232 
efforts  for  reduction,  ii,  211 
of  Inqn.  in  1746,  ii.  597 

Pertinacity  entails  relaxation,  ii,  585; 
iii,  195 

Peseta,  value  of,  i,  561,  565 

Pe»o  ensayado,  i,  562 
de  oro,  i,  560 
de  plata   i,  662 

Petition,  Inqn.  must  be  addressed  by 
i.  356 


Petosiru,  iv,  195 
Fetrucci,  Card.,  iv,  52,  65,  60 
Pharmacopceia  of  iSchoderius,  iii,  507 
Phelippeaux,  a^nt  of  Bossuet,  iv,  66 
Philip  Augustus  banishes  .lews,  i,  83 
Philip  I  apijealf'd  to  by  ("6rdova,  i,  196 
admits  papal  appellate  power,  ii,  116 
prants  from  confiscations,  ii,  376 
hia  death,  i,  201 
Philip  II  makes  no  appointments,  i,  290 
his  control  of  Suprema,  i,  322 
reclaime  conRscations,  i,  331 
enforces  jurisdiction  of  Inqn.,  i,  341, 

343,  437;  ii,  352 
on  official  oaths,  i,  352 
regulates  tax-exemption,  i,  376 
billeting  of  troops,  i.  397 
forbids  concealed  wcajions,  i,  402 
on  right  to  hold  office,  i,  416 
at  CArtes  of  Monzon  in  1564,  i,  442 
evades  complaints  of  C6rtes,  i,  485 
suppresses  Order  of  Santa  Marfa  de 

la  Espoda  blnnca,  i.  508 
revives  tribunal  of  Galicia,  i,  547 
demands  a  forced  loan,  ii,  46 
case  of  Carranza.  ii,  60,  57,  62,  64,  69, 

70,  73,  77,  79,  81,  86 
impedes  appeals  to  Rome,  ii,  129,  130, 

131 
defines  personnel  of  tribunals,  ii,  210 
objects  to  transfer  of  offices,  ii,  221 
requires  inqrs.  to  be  clerics,  ii,  235 
couples  iuqr.  and  fi.'fcal,  ii,  242 
on  nobles  as  familiars,  ii,  281 
on  limpieza,  ii.  2'.H,  295,  306 
restrains  commutations,  ii,  413 
obtains  canonries  for  Inqn.,   ii,  425 
on   denunciation   of   accomplices,   ii, 

462;  iii,  373 
on  importance  of  secrecy,  ii,  476 
wants  penitents  for  galleys,  iii,  142 
galleys  for  bigamy  and  blasphemy, 

IV,  316.  331 
on  sanbenitos  in  churches,  iii,  169 
oil  expenses  of  execution,  iii,  187 
on  windows  overlooking  autos,  iii,  213 
autos  celebrated  for,  iii,  227 
at  Valladolid  auto,  iii,  441 
milder  measures  for  Judaism,  iii.  235 
his  conquest  of  Portugal,  iii,  265 
foriiids  expatriation,  iii,  271 
his  financial  exhaustion,  iii,  337 
debasement  of  coinage,  i,  562;  iv,  482 
maintains  commutation  of  confisca- 
tion, iii.  361 
dealings  with  Moriscos,  iii,  334,  339, 

367,  371,  379,  381,  388 
urges  action  against  Protestants,  iii, 

435,  448 
prohibits  education  abroad,  iii,  44d 
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AHurrd  St  Us  olMBiiaies,  i,  302 
Fuip  lU  makes  «|niuiiiUBM<%  i,  200 
fones  iwipmioM,  i,  206  _ 

of  Supfcna^  i,  S20 

irriSIHIS  COODMlStlOIIS,  I,  381 

OB  royal  jnris^etioa  of  Inqn^  i,  343, 

pnhniito  disdiSMB  of  fiie-omis,  i, 

40B 
dopliettr  wHIi  Ortslonis,  i,  471 
oa  sppals  to  Borne,  i,  404,  496;  ii, 

case  of  proviaor  of  C6fdov»,  i,  496 
subJMts  Iditarf  Ordefs  to  Inqn..  i, 

fbi1>ids  xef oasl  of  eompeteaeia^  i,  £22 
deities  episeopsl  eogmxanee  of  bm 

ii,  8 
fmran  tnuisfer  of  oBata,  ii,  221 
inqrn.  miut  be  law3rera,  ii,  235 
exaf^nten  Iim(neza,  H,  311 
retitnun;«  Krants  of  c&nonries,  ii,  420 
tells  TMirdon  to  Judaizers,  iii.  267 
■elLs  riRht  to  cmijtrate,  iii,  271 
refufles  to  banish  Conver.sos,  iii,  275 
seeks  to  convert  Moriscos,  iii,  372 
his  fear  of  Moriscos,  iii.  3S7 
hiH  edict  of  expulsion,  iii,  394 
disfdpates  Morisco  confi<ications,  iii, 

makes  treaty  with  England,  iii,  4G3 
prohibits  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  iii, 

534 
asserts  indejpendcnce  of  Roman  cen- 

sorHhip,  in,  535 
pardons  Ant.  IVrez's  family,  iv,  270 
{lis  lavistinctis,  iv,  475 
deba.ses  the  coinage,  iv,  482 
subjection  to  his  confessor,  iv,  498 
hiii  piety,  iv,  500 
Philip    IV,    appointments    and    resig- 
nations, i,  301    307,  309,  323,  324 
tiis  demands  on  Inqn.,  i,  332 
claims  portion  of  fines,  i,  340;   ii, 

399 
struggles  against  bureaucracy,  i,  346, 

016 
on  royal  jurisdiction  of  Inqn.,  1,  343, 
344 
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imleetB  Vilmrii  fiiiTTiiii^  ^  4« 
evades  rCobb  ib  UBO^  I^  4BBL  433 
yeidsto  Ofirtes  of  IfUB,  ^  451^  «• 
depRCBtes  qnanda,  i^  47B 
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480,490 
s\-oids  quarrel 
regulates 
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to 


610 


Ikvon  the  ho^niia  iaUMMttti,  i,  SU 
on  quaneb  inlh  badbopi^  L  fBU 
ooatests  Mspealsto  Ronae,  B,  US 
case  of  VaiinaB?*,  ii,  138,  140^  im, 

154, 157 
proposes  a  gmemm  for  Tki^ u, 

asks  for  expenses  of  SnpnoiB,  fi,  IIS 

tries  to  diminiiih  ofBHdIs.  fi,  211 
resorts  to  sale  of  offices,  ii,  212 
Lis  prodigality,  ii,  215;  iv,  476 
attempts  to  refonn  /unpteso,  ii   300, 

oUy 
yields  to  chapter  of  C6rdo\-a,  ii  422 
proposes  dLscliarge  of  priaoners.  iii. 

loo 
refuses  Cromweirs  demands,  iii  409* 

iv.  501  ' 

confirms  censorship  law,  iii,  4S9 
asks  licence  to  read  prohibited  bocAa, 

iii,  523 
favors  the  Jesuits,  iii,  532;  iv,  380 
asserts  independence  of  Roman  een- 

sorship  iii,  535 
defends  the  regalialat,  iii,  537 
influenced  by  visions,  iv,  39 
his  horoscope,  iv,  194 
competencia  over  bigamy,  iv,  320 
punishes  blasphemy,  iv,  333 
urges  the  Immaculate  ConceDtion.  tv 

359  ^ 

his  disastrous  reign,  iv,  475 
debases  the  coinage,  iv,  482 
sub.'«r\ience  to  Inqn.,  iv,  501 
his  immorality,  iv,  610 
Philip  V,  his  struggle  with  Gixidioe,  i,  314 
efforts  to  reform  Inqn.,  i,  317.  336; 

ii,  202,  223,  560 
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74 


Philip  V  orderB  a  Jesuit  member  of 
Suprema,  i,  323 
asserts  authority  of  Suprema,  i,  325; 

ii,  177 
reclaiiriH  confiscations,  i,  336 
enforccH  olicdiencc,  i,  34S 
taxes  salaries,  i,  383;  ii,  440 
limits  cxpmptions  (rem  bUlels,  i,  3ft9 
prohibits  pistols,  i,  402 
atloiits  ripht  to  bear  arm.'',  i,  411 
restricts  temporal  jurisdiction,  i,  515 
seeks  <o  hasten  corrnwteiu'ios,  i,  525 
pnihibitw  apjieals  to   Rome,   ii,    169 
appoints  Vidal  Marin,  ii,  ITS 
on  false-witness,  ii,  5t>0 
fefiig<?^  honor  of  an  auto,  iii,  229 
Use  made  of  Inqn.,  iv,  27.5 
persfcutcs  Masonry,  iv,  301 
curbs  tlie  Incin.,  iv,  386 
stimulates  culture,   iv,  3R7 
his  zeal  for  the  faith,  iy,  387 
chanRCs  law  of  Bucceasion,  iv 
on  pprowth  of  Church,  iv,  492 
eulopzes  Inqn.,  iv,  501 
Philippe  le  I?el  expels  Jews,  i,  S3 
Philippines,  exile  to,  iii,  128 
Philosopliitsm,  iv,  307 
Philtres,  punishment  for.  iv,  203 
r!iy.«ician  of  Inqn.,  ii,  190,  248 
Physicians,  Moorisli,  i,  06 

Jewish  and  Moorish,  forbidden, 
acctia»<l  of  slanng  Christiana, 
ii.  292 
Pichon,  Yuvaf.  iii.'<  murder,  i,  103 
Picturen,  ccn.sorshin  of,  ii,  400;  iii,  547 
Pico  della  Mirandola  on  Jewish  expul- 
sion, i,  143 
PiV  rf«  ptnigo,  ii,  612;  iii,  135 
Pietro  Paolo  di  S.  Giovanni,  iv,  61 
rilKriuioge  as  penance,  iii,  131 
Pimiento,  Fr.  Joseph  Diaz,  case  of,  iii, 

182,  205 
Pimp,  confoNS(jr  .sening  as,  iv.  III 
Pious  gifts  frum  conlis<!ations,  ii,  371 

uees,  jienanees  applied  tn,  ii,  393,  410 
Pistoia,  council  of,  iv.  ZSO,  2'J3,  295 
Pistols,  prohibition  of,  i,   102 
Pius    II    exempts    Franciscans    from 

Inqn..  ii,  30 
Pius  IV  subjects  reg^ilara  to  Inqn.,  ii, 
33 
action  in  trial  of  Carranzu,  ii,  70,  74, 
75,  76 
^^^    condemns  statute  of  lirapioza,  ii,  293 
^^L  gifts  to  him,  iii,  252 
^^^^gnnta    suppression     of    witnesses' 
^^^        names,  iii,  2.58 
I  urge.s  compulsion  of  Moriscos,  iii,  334 

■  his'  Index,  iii,  492 

H  subjects  solicitation  to  Inqn.,  iv,  09 


Pius  IV  subjects    unnatural   crime  to 

Inqn.  of  Portugal,  iv,  365 
Pius  V  forces  Vald^s  to  resijpi,  i.  305 
his  bull  Si  dc  prolegendia,  i,  368 
his  protection  aslced  by  Catalonia,  i, 

470 
authorizes  Iiuju.  of  navy,  i_,  541 
i't-^ue-s  jubilee  mdulgence,  ii,  25 
action  in  Carrunza's  case,  ii,  77,  79. 80 
invalidates  acquittals,  ii,   137,    142; 

iii,  107 
seeks  to  limit  lim[)ieza,  ii,  300 
renews  quiiiqucmiial  iuilult,  ii,  420 
confirms  suppression  of  canonries,  ii, 

427 
orders  torture  to  discover  accomplices 

iii,  11 
exempts  from  irregularity,  iii,  189 
confiscation  in  Portugal,  iii,  260 
his  intolerance,  iv,  500 
Pius  VI  approveii  of  Italian  Bible,  iii, 
.530 
beatifica  Giov.  Gius.  della  Croce,  iv, 

67 
disf>enKation  to  Beata  Clara,  iv,  91 
condemns  council  of  Pistoja,  iv,  286 
Pius  VII  renews  quinquennial  indult, 
ii,  423 
sunpre.'wcs  torture,  iii,  35 
rrlorms  procedure  of  Inqn.,  iii,  92 
denounces  Masonrj-,  iv,  303 
breaks  with  the  Lifieral  Oovernraent, 

iv,  441 
supports  the  Regency  of  Catalonia, 
IV.  444 
l^iua  VIII  grants  appeals  from  juntas 

tie  fe.  iv,  402 
Pius  IX  blesi«s  Sor  Patrocinio,  iv,  93 
Pla,  Joseph,  Inqr.  of  Catalonia,  i,  479, 

4S0 
Place   and   time   suppressed   in    publi- 
cation, iii,  54 
PlaiutifT  must  seek  court  of  defendant,  i, 

430,  406 
Pla.'^ucia,  wealth  of  sec,  ii,  154 ;  iv,  494 
PIfiUi  lujcional  and  innviiicial,  i,  562 
Pinto,  salaries  partly  paid  in.  ii.  197 
Plate  of  officials,  seizure  of,  i,  333 
Plaza,  I'rav  Fernando  de  la,  i,  152 
Plea  for  mercy,  iii,  184,  185,  188 
Pleoa  in  abatement,  iii,  58,  63 
Plomoa  del  Sacromonle,  iv,  357 
Plots,  Murisco,  iii,  3-S5 

against  Fernando  VII,  iv,  434 
Pluralism  of  officials,  ii,  418 
Poblet,  royal  tomb  in,  ii,  374 
Pole,  Cardinal,  his  books  examined,  iii, 

.%8 
Police  power  during  autos,  iii,  213 
rules  disregarded,  i,  365 
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Pcditics,  Itiqn.  not  an  instrument  for 
sbaolutiom,  i^  291 ;  iii,  249 

oecasoaal  service,  iii,  251 

case  of  Ant.  Pfsez,  iii.  2S3 
be  is  prosecuted  for  blaspbeniy,  iii, 
258 

obstruction  of  royal  pdicy,  iii,  267 

occasional  cases,  iii,  273 

8ubaer\-ient  to  the  Bourbons,  iii,  275 

export  of  hones,  iii,  278 

use  of  impostora,  iv,  84,  92 

political  propositions,  iv,  177 
Poll-tax  on  Jews  and  Moon,  i,  85,  86, 

125 
Pdlution  of  churches,  iv,  130 
Polygamy  tolerated,  i,  87 
Pombal,  nia  reforms,  iii,  310 

denies  existence  of  sorcery,  iv,  202 
Ponoe  de  la  Fuente,  Constantino,  iii, 

427,  429.  445 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  case  of,  iii,  176, 

201,  427,  429,  443 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Martin,  inq.-genl.,  i, 

178;  ii,  267 
Pontificals  prohibited,  iii,  531 
Poore,  Richard,  punishes  solicitation, 

iv,  97 
Popes,  claim  of  patronage  resisted,  i,  12 

weir  jurisdiction  supreme,  ii,  160 

dispense  for  marriage  in  Orders,  iv, 
337 
Population  of  Spain,  iv,  476,  487 
Pork,  avoidance  of,  iii,  232 
Portero,  the,  ii,  246 

de  camarn,  ii.  247 
Portocarrero,    Inq.-genl.,    his    resigna- 
tion, i,  306 

on  age  of  inqrs.,  ii,  236 
Portocarrero,  Juan  D.,  on  rojal  juris- 
diction, i,  344,  345 

defenfl-s  mystics,  iv,  31 

becomes  Bp.  of  Guadix,  iv,  37 
Portraits  of  penitents  in  churches,  iii, 

171 
Portugal,  oppression  of  Jews,  i,  117,  140 

New  Chnstians  fiy  to,  i,  165 

extradition  with  Castile,  i,  191,  253; 
iii,  278 

effect  of  its  conquest,  iii,  237,  266 

emigration  to  Castile,  iii,  277 

infection  of  idood,  iii,  283 

olTers  for  relief,  iii,  283,  286 

injury  to  commerce,  iii,  288 

treaty  of  1668,  iii,  303 

equality  of  New  Christians,  iii,  310 

Jesuit  mystics,  iv,  22 

solicitation,  iv,  100 

sorcery,  iv,  202 

unnatural  crime,  iv,  365 
See  also  Inqn.  of  Portugal. 


Portogneae  refugees  in  Italy,  iii,  254 

regarded  as  Jews,  iii,  270.  283,  296 

emigrstUHi  to  France,  iii.  271 

forbidden  to  emigrate,  iii,  271,  303 

vigilantly  tracked,  iii,  297 

Moots  invited  to  Spain,  iii   319 
Possadas,  Fray  Fian.  de,  on  lI«i;«;-» 

IV.  70 
PoeaesBion.  demoniacal,  iv,  348 
Postage  oppressive  in  1815,  iv,  428 
Post-ofl5ce,  influmce  of,  ii,  179 
Patro,  iii,  19 

Poza,  Juan  Bautista,  ui.  57,  536 
Poao,  Juan  del,  oppooea  eranta,  ii,  3S2 
Pozso  di  Borgo  sent  to  Btadrid,  iv,  451 
Practice,  ii.  457 
Practices,  Jewidi  and  Moslem,  i    14Si 

ii,  565  * 

Prado  y  Cuesta  revokes  all  lioenoeo,  m, 
o24 

his  Index,  iii,  495;  iv,  289 
Pragmdtica  del  Ex«ptatur,  iii,  540 
PragmAticas,  violation  of,  i,  438 

of  1501,  u,  401,  404.  406 
Prat,  Juan,  i,  276,  277,  281,  282 
Prayer-test,  ii,  568 
Prayer  at  opening  of  sesaioDa,  iv,  523, 

546 
Pra>-er,  mental,  iv,  1,  2,  6,  28.  30 

forbidden,  iv,  46 

practised  by  Pelagini,  iv,  47 

taught  by  Molinos,  iv,  50,  52 
by  Beccarellisti,  iv,  61 
by  S.  Fran9oi8  de  Sedea,  iv.  62 
by  Madame  Guvon,  iv,  63 
by  Giov.  Gius.  della  Croce,  iv,  68 
by  Toro  of  Oviedo,  iv,  74 
Prayers,  Jewsh,  i,  150 

used  as  charms,  iv,  188 
Preachers  at  autos.  iii,  216 
Preaching  authorized  for  conveision  i 
91  •   ' 

absurd,  iv,  168 

censorship  of,  iv,  173 
Prebends,  sec  Canonries 
Precautions  in  solicitation,  iv,  119 
Precedence,  contests  over,  i,  359;  iii,  214 
Precepts,  inobservance  of,  ii,  11 
Predestination,  debate  over,  iv,  284 
Pre-eminence  of  Inqn..  i,  351 
Pregnancy  in  prison,  ii,  524 

torture  in,  iii,  15 
Prelates,  their  character,  i,  8;  iv,  497 
Preliminaries  of  torture,  iii,  4 
Premium  on  precious  metals,  i,  438,  563; 

iv,  482 
Preparation  of  Index,  iii,  493 
Prescription  of  time,  i,  270;  ii,  327,  328 
President  of  Suprema,  ii,  164 
Presidios,  iii,  144 
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Preas,  freedom  of,  iv,  404 

Price  of  papal  abeolutions,  ii,  104 

of  offices,  ii,  214 
Pnesthood.  immunity  of  i,  428 

peraon&tion  of,  iv,  339 
Pnestfl,  marriage  of,  iv,  336  _ 

must  absolve  for  herrtsy,  ii,  21 
Prince-bishop*,  their  judges,  iii,  184 
Printers,  foreign,  pro«ccuted,  iii,  457 
Printing,  decline  of,  iv,  530 

regulation  of,  iii,  4S9 

office,  sequestration  of,  ii,  501 
Prison,  the  secret,  ii,  230,  507 

only  for  heresy,  i,  444 

infamy  causea  by,  i,  485,  510,  512 

clerics  not  confined  in,  iii,  180 

expenses  paid  by  alguazil,  ii,  210,  245 

abuses  in,  i,  222;  ii.  526 

inspection  of,  ii,  509.  524,  523 

humane  regulations,  ii,  524,  625 

laxity  of  discipline,  ii,  518,  520 

sickness  in,  ii,  522 

escape  from,  ii,  513 

deaths  in,  ii,  522;  iii,  285 
Prisoners,  kept  incomtinirado,  ii,  493,  SIS 

their  existence  concealed,  ii.  473 

their  maintenance,  i.  567;  ii,  500,  528, 
532 

expenses   thrown  on   them,  ii,  494, 
530,533 

allowance  fixed  by  inqrs.,  ii,  531 

their  rations,  ii,  524,  525,  527 

cook  their  own  food,  ii,  519 

clothes  supplied  to,  ii,  52S 

female,  ii,  523,  625,  626 
pregnant,  ii,  524 

kept  in  ignorance  of  sentence,  iii,  94 

borrowing  of,  i,  481 

denied  sacraments,  ii,  520 
Prisons,  perpetual  or  penitential,  iii,  151 

construction  ordered,  i,  567 

gradually  provided,  iii,   152,   154 

their  inspection,  iii,  153 

their  discipline,  iii,  152,  154,  156 

escape  from,  iii,  156 

meaning  of  perpetual,  iii,  159 

irremissible,  ii,  411;  iii,   160 

substitutes  for,  iii,  152 

become  ol>8olete,  iii,  158 

prisoners  not  to  be  8upport€<l,  iii,  153 
their  mode  of  livelihood,  iii,  155 
Prisons,  episcopal,  harshness  of,  ii,  509 
Prisons,  character  in  Portugal,  iii,  284 
Priuli,  Lorenzo,  on  Hmpieza,  ii,  309 
Privileges,   Jewish,   withdrawn,  i,    117 

of  Majorca,  i.  266 

in  the  markets,  i,  533 

of  Inqn.,  oath  to  uphold,  i,  352 

of  officials,  i,  375 
in  Portugal,  iii,  262 


Probabiliem,  iv,  510 

Procedure,  secular,  in  Castile,  ii,  467 
of  Inqn.,  kept  secret,  ii,  475 
uniformity  attained  in,  iii,  37 
delays  in,  iii,  76 
in  trials  of  the  dead,  iii,  83 

of  the  absent,  iii,  83 
in  cases  of  prnpositions,  iv,  142 
in  unnatural  crime,  iv,  363 
amelioration  of,  iv,  392 

Process,  the  inquisitorial,  ii,  466 

Processions  of  penitents,  i,  169 
of  the  green  cross,  iii,  216 

Proclamation  on  arrival  of  inqr.,  i,  617 
of  autofl,  iii,  214 

Procuradar  del  fiseo,  ii,  250 

Procurators  allowed  t^  accused,  iii,  43 
denied  to  accused,  iii,  49 
for  the  alisent  and  dead,  iii,  50 

Procuress,  penitent  serving  as,  iv.  Ill 

Prodigality  with  confiBcations,  ii,  373, 
376;in.  409 
of  Philip  IV,  ii.  215 

Profession  of  faith  by  inqrs.,  ii,  420 

Professions  forbidden  to  Jews,  i,  117 
to  penitents,  iii,   173 

Profits  of  temporal  jurisdiction,  i,  462, 
468.  508 
of  mviltiplying  offices,  ii,  212 
of  confiscation,  ii.  367 
of  penanccH  and  fines,  ii,  397,  398 
of  dispensations,  ii,  403 
of  persecution,  ii,  315;  iv,  627 

Progress,  int<'llectual,  impeded,  iii,  549; 
iv,  148,  .528 

Prohibition  to  collect  taxes,  i,  380 

Promotor  fiscal,  see  Fiscal 

Proofs,  character  of,  iii,  232 
required  for  arrest,  ii,  490 
required  for  tort\irc,  iii,  9 
in  triab  of  the  dead,  iii,  84 

Property,  accused  examined  as  to,  ii, 
321 
ita  concealment,  ii,  322 
alienated,  is  confiscnted,  ii,  339 
faculties  to  purchase,  ii,  346 
wasted  in  confiscation,  ii,  364,  370 
sequestrated  is  sacretl,  ii,  497 
in  nandfl  of  third  parties,  ii,  503 
of  Inqn.,  escheated,  iv.  412,  437 
restored  in  1814,  iv,  427,  540 

Prophetess  of  Herrera,  i,  186;  iv,  520 

Propiiwa  of  yupreraa,  ii,  195 

Propositions,  iv,  138 
definitions,  iv,  139 
ever-ppescnt  danger,  iv,  140 
abusive  punishments,  iv,  141 
rules  for  procedure,  iv.  142 
marriage  better  than  celibacy,  iv,  144 
fornication  not  sinful,  iv,  145 
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Q::ira:.-  :.<•  Vrokcn  by  inqr.,  i,  2S4 
work  i.y  Inqn..  iv,  3S1 
f'n  i  If.as.  iii.  5(i5 

(>iarTf-l.s  of  Torquemada  and    inquisi- 
tors, i.  177 
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400.  4,S1,  4S0.  492 
of  bi.'-hops  and  inqrs.,  i,  497.  620 
lx>twfK^n  the  Regular  Orders,  ii,  38 
over  houMj  in  \'aUadolid,  ii.  20S 
over  revenues  of  canonries,  ii,  430 

Quartering  of  troops,  i,  394 
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Quarters,  free,  i,  395 
Quarto  and  ifuurtillo,  i,  562 
Qucipo,  Bp.,  tried  by  Inqn.,  ii,  88 
Quemntirro  of  i^ville,  i,  164 

procession  to,  iii,  210 

special,  (or  unnatural  crime,  iv,  308 
Queral,  D.  Pedro  tie,  his  grievances,  i, 

537 
Qiiori'taro,  demoniacs  in,  iv,  350 
(JuiMiim  prcaUiblf  or  iltfirtitire,  iii,  11 
Questions  referred  to  Suprema,  ii,  103 

not  put  during  torture,  iii,  18 

leadm)?,  forbidden,  iii,  71 
Quevtflo,  Bp.  of  Orenae,  iv,  401,  41)4, 

407.  417 
Quickailver  mines,  service  in,  iii,  145 
Quietism,  iv,  4,  8,  9,  18 

in  E«!ict  of  Faith,  iv.  18,  24 

condemned,  iv,  28 

taiiglit  by  Mulinos,  iv,  49 

its  errors,  iv,  fiS 

of  Ik'ccarellisti,  iv,  61 

of  S.  I'ranfdia  de  Sales,  iv,  62 
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SanbenUo,  it.  401;  iii,  162 

Its  severity,  ii,  40<>;  iv,  ,'j27 

cost  of  dispensation  for,  ii,  402 

offer  to  Ferdinand,  i,  280 

de  dos  aspuH,  de  media  aspa,  iii,  12.'), 
1&3 

its  duration,  iii,  163 

worn  in  auto,  iii,  209 

discarding  it,  iii,  103,  156,  164 

of  assassins  of  Arbu6<,  i,  258 

liunj<  in  churches,  iii,  165 
becomes  olisoloscent,  iii,  170 
Sdnchez,  Francisco,  case  of,  iv,  162 
SAnchez,  Juan,  iii,  429,  431.  442 
Sanchez,  Juan,  on  Bolieitation,  iv,  114 
Sdnchez,    Tomas,    on    consultation    of 

deniong,  ii,  170 
Sanctio  I  aided  by  Moors,  i,  53 
Hancho  IV,  his  relielUon,  i,  3 

Hermandadefl  under,  i,  29 

limits  Jewish  privileges,  i,  95 
Sancho.  Francisco,  labors  on  Index,  iii, 

4S7,  493 
Pancho  de  Ciudad,  trial  of,  iii,  87 
Sanctity  or  iieresy,  iv,  16 
Sanctuary  afforde*!  by  Inqn.,  i,  421 
Sanclux  biaholus,  iv,'332 
Sandoval,  buiex  of,  iii,  495 

instnictioTiB  to  him,  i,  300 
San  Hemiengildo,  college  of,  its  bank- 
ruptcy, iv,  381 
Saiiitv.  in\e8tipation  into,  iii,  60 
San  Martin,  Juan  de,  the  first  inquisitor, 
i,  100 

quarrels  with  Torquemada,  i,  177 
San  Miguel,  Evaristo,  iv,  403,  441.  445 
San  Placido,  caae  of  convent  of,  ii,  134, 

137.  13S.  157 
San  Kuntan.  I'rancisco  de,  iii,  423 
San  Seljastian,  appeals  to  Cliarlea  V,  i, 
33 

foreigners  in,  iii,  481 

impttrt  of  hcioks,  iii,  517 
Sautaf*'",  Francisco  de,  i,  257,  flOl 
Santaf^,  Gerfinimo  de,  i,  115,  117 
tifinta  ticrmandad,  la,  i,  29 
Sariln    Maria    de    la    Esjxida    Blanca, 

Order  of.  i,  507 
Santa  Maria,  Pablo  de.  i,  1 14 
Santandor,  witch-craze  in,  iv,  223 
Santangt'l,  Luis  dc,  (.lenanccil.  i,  259 
Sant  Feliu,  Juan,  case  of,  i,  431 
Santiago,  college  of,  in  Hueaca,  i,  450 
Santiago,  tribunal  of,  i,  552 

its  miaiices,  ii.  441 

vi»ilii»  de  navioa,  iii,  315 

chapter  of,  appeals  to  Rome,  ii,  422 
Saniigiifida,  ii,  508 
Saiitigueadorri!,  iv,  233 
Bantis,  Uon  Martin,  his  murder,  i,  446 


Santo  Nifio  de  Ui  fhiardia,  i,  134 
confrontation  in  case  of,  ii,  553 
Santos,  Inqr.,  and  Fray  Vine^as,  i,  371 
Santos,  Fray  Manuel,  case  of,  iii,  456 
Santos,  Francisco,  on  indolence,  iv,  495 
on  profanation  of  churclics,  iv,  503 
Sanx,  Man,  an  alnmbmdo,  iv,  23,  24 
Saracens,  their  toleration,  i,  45 

aided  by  Christians,  i,  49,  152 
Saragossa,  dispute  over  its  archbiBho|)- 
ric,  i,  13 
expulsion  of  Jews,  i,  132 
C4irte»  of,  1518,  i,  275 
quarrels  with  triljunal,  i,  389 
massacre  of  French  troops,  i,  396 
its  composition  violated,  li,  355 
revolt  ill  1820,  iv,  435 
Saragosea,  its  tribunal,  i,  244,  552 
its  activity,  i,  255,  592 
rebuked  by  Ferdinand,  I,  187 
its  relations  with  Navarre,  i,  226 
quarrel  over  precedence,  i,  360 
its  temporalities  seized,  i,  452 
its  fmancea,  i,  463^  ii,  209,  437,  441 
its  contribution  to  Suprema,  ii,  192 
frauds  of  receivers,  ii,  451 
muaicians  illtreated,  i,  366 
is  visitor  of  College  of  Santiago,  i,  466 
C6rte8  0f  1046,  i,  458 
military  eervice  of  officials,  i,  413 
persecution  of  Moriscoe,  iii,  35i8 
case  of  Ant.  P^rez,  iv,  259 
auto  of  Oct.  20,  1591,  iv,  268 
trade  in  horses,  iv,  280 
operations  of  Inqn.,  iv,  521 
Sardinia,    bishops    deprived    of    juris- 
diction, ii,  6 
appeals  to  Rome,  ii,  129 
no  ayudax  de  ermta,  li,  254 
visitas  de  nax'ing,  iii,  612 
solicitation,  iv,  123 
reform  of  Franciscans,  iv,  252 
competencia  on  bigamy,  iv,  320 
Sarniiento.  Inqr.,  i,  529;  iv,  218 
Satisfying  the  evidence,  ii,  575 
SatrneU*,  censorsliip  of,  iii,  547 
ScagUa,  Card,,  on  mysticism,  iv,  42 
on  personating  priesthood,  iv,  340 
on  possession,  iv,  352 
Scanoal  more  dreaded  than  crime,  i, 

368;  iv,  119,  130,  137 
Scaviclla,  people  of,  their  complaint,  li, 

347 
Sch&fer,  Dr.  Ernst,    his  statiatica,  iii, 

426,  466;  iv,  526 
Schism  threatened  in  Villanueva's  case, 

ii,  152 
Schoderius,  liis  Pharmacopoeia,  iii,  807 
Scliools  for  Moriscos,  iii,  .336 
Srio  de  San  Miguel,  his  Bible,  iii,  630 
Scotland,  trials  of  dead,  iii,  81 
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Scotland,  witchcraft,  iv,  247 
Hcourpjif,  iii,  135 

execution  of  aentence,  iii,  219 

for  propositions,  iv,  142 

for  aorcerj-,  iv,  187 

for  bigamy,  iv,  321 

for  Uaspfa^tm-,  iv,  334 

remittea  bv  Supreina,  ii,  187 

its  fcraduaf  disuae,  iii,  137 
Scriptures,  vernacular,  iii,  527 
Scrivenerships,  confiscation  of,  i,  192, 

581 
Serulinium  Scripturarttm,  i,  114 
Sea-coast,  prohibition  to  approach,  iii, 

127 
Sea-ports,  conuniseioners  of,  ii,  271 
Seal  of  Confession  in  beres}-,  ii,  24 

violation  of,  iv,  31 

jurisdiction  asked  for,  iv,  377 
not  granted,  iv,  378 
Sebastian,   Dom,  on  confiscation,   iii, 
260 

forbids  emigration,  iii,  271 
Secrecy  of  Inqn.,  ii,  470 

earlv  proceedings  public,  ii,  471 

gnaual  development,  ii,  472 

effort  for  its  removal,  i,  221 

complaints,  i,  222 

in  secular  cases,  i,  509 

creates  irresponsibility,  ii,  181 

in  limpieza,  li,  302 

as  to  procedure,  ii,  475 

enforced  on  all  parties,  ii,  473;  iii,  37 

CBtimatc  placed  on  it,  ii,  476,  607 
Se^eHUuiirr,  ii,  501 
Secretaries,  ii,  243 

their  Halary,  ii,  244 

fees  in  limpieza,  ii,  302 
Secretfirio  de  las  causas  civiles,  ii,  250 
Serreto,  the,  ii,  230,  471 
Secular  arm,  delivery  to,  iii,  185,  219, 

225 
Secular  bumncBH,  its  predominance,  i, 

468 
Secular  clergy,  solicitation  by,  iv,  135 
Secular  courts  their  procedure,  ii,  407 

use  of  torture  in,  iii,  3 
Seduction  of  female   prisoners,  ii,  523 
Sc>;neri,  Paolo,  attacks  Molinos,  iv,  52 
ScKorbc,  conversion  of  Moriscos,  iii,  369 
Seeovia,  Juderfa  eHtablished  in,  i,  78 

Jews  accused  of  outrage,  i,  116 

tribunal  of,  i,  160,  552 

false-witness  in,  ii,  555 
ScKrepation  of  races,  i,  64,  68,  72,  77 

follows  arrest,  ii,  493 

of  prisoners,  ii,  515 
Se^uro  de  Tordesillas,  i,  4 
Seizure  of  provisions,  i,  393 
Selection  of  episcopal  delegates,  ii,  17 
Selemoh  Ha-Levi,  i,  114 


'  Setf-demmfiatiom,  ii,  571 

confiscation  in,  ii,  320 

in  relapse,  iii,  208 

in  solicitation,  iv,  130 

in  witchcraft,  iv,  236 
Sdf -government  of  Inqn.,  i,  343 ;  K,  477 
SeQes,  Fray  \'ioentfi,  case  of,  iv,  70 
Setal  for  Jews  and  Moors,  i.  68,  1 15 
Soiior,  Abraham,  i,  131,  138 
Sensuality  as  mortification,  iv.  34.  42. 
43    ■  .       .  — » 

of  niuminism,  iv,  57,  74 
Smtenoe,  the,  iii,  93 

execution  of,  ministerial,  i,  354;  iii, 
185 

enforcement  of,  iii,  101 

includes  confiscation,  ii,  318 

confirmed  by  Suprema,  ii,  184 

of  torture,  iii,  5 

on  the  dead,  form  of,  iii^  85 

when  revealed  to  culprits,  iii,  94 

delayed  to  prevent  appeals,  iii,  96 

modification  of,  iii,  97 

mitigated  by  Suprema,  ii,  187 

torture  not  alluded  to,  iii,  32 

multiplex,  iii,  101 

of  acquittal,  iii,  105,  107 

of  suspension,  iii,  109 

of  burning,  iii,  185,  219,  225 

of  compurgation,  iii,  113 

of  abUo  y  circel,  iii,  164 

discretional,  forbidden,  iii,  160 

confession  prior  to,  iii,  191 

conversion  after,  iii,  193 
Sentences,  reading  of,  at  autos,  iii,  217 

box  for,  iii,  215 

con  meritog,  their  influence,  iv,  510 
Senlencia  EstatxUo,  i,  126;  ii,  285 
Sentencia  de  diligencias,  ii,  342 
Seo  de  Urgel,  massacre  at,  iv,  443 
Separation  of  races,  i,  64,  68,  72,  77 
Sepulveda,  persecution  of  Jews  in,  ii,  42 
Sequere  me,  mystics  so  called,  iv,  45 
Sequestration,  ii,  485 

reports  required  of,  ii,  183 

damage  caused  by,  i,  236;  ii,  331 

its  importance,  ii,  495 

its  procedure,  ii,  496 

reclamation  of  others'  property,  ii, 
497 

consumed  by  expenses,  ii,  500,  530 

its  limitations,  ii,  503 

in  trials  of  the  dead,  iii,  S4 

in  cases  of  suspension,  iii,  109 

abolished  in  Portugal,  iii,  282 
Sequestrations,  notary  of,  ii,  244 

appropriated,  i,  333;  ii,  498 
Serfdom,  predial,  of  Moriscos,  iii,  377 
Semio,  the,  iii,  209 

Sermon  of  Abp.  of  Cranganor,  iii,  302 
Sermons,  absurd,  i,  10;  iv,  168 
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arrest  of  its  people,  i,  187;  iii,  343 
I,  Frav  N.,  his  sermon,  iv,  176 
SerNiuits,  their  wages  paid,  ii,  329,  330, 
332 
not  witnesses  for  defence,  ii,  539 
of  officials,  i,  270.  360,  429,  432,  440, 
443,  444 
Service,  gratuitous,  liability  for,  ii,  218 

military,  exemption  from,  i,  412 
ScrviUs,  i\.  443 

.Seso,  Carlos  de,  iii,  429,  431,  442 
Settlement  of  competenciaa.  i,  .524 
Settlements  in  expulsion  of  Jews,  i,  136, 

569 
Severity  shown  to  nobles,  iii,  100 
Seville  pacified  by  Isuhella,  i,  24 
Jewisii  aljama  founded,  i,  89 
massacre  in  1391,  i,  lOti 
synod  of,  in  1478,  i,  157 
council  ijf,  in  1512,  on  bigamy,  iv,  318 
on  instruction  of  Monscos,  iii,  327 
on  blasphemy,  iv,  329 
on  the  clergv,  iv,  496 
character  of  clergj',  iv,  497 
Audiencia  of,  its  miustice,  ii,  468 
first  Inqn.  organized  in,  i,  160 
first  auto  dc  fe,  i,  1G3 
nunit»er  of  bumings,  i,  165 
assembly  of  inquisitors,  i,   181 
quarrels  in  funerals,  i,  362 
right  of  asylum,  i,  422 
conflict  with  tribunal,  i,  488 
trouble  in  fiuh-market,  i,  534 
funds  taken  bv  Suprema,  ii,  191 
Hermandad  de'S.  Pedro  Marlir,  ii,  282 
the  great  composition,  ii,  357 
protest  in  CVjrtea  of  Burgos,  ii,  360 
^^^     poverty  of  tribunal,  ii,  363 
^^^L    receipts  from  penances,  ii,  397 
^^H    abuses  in  prison,  ii,  526 
^^^B    false  witnesses  punished,  ii,  .561 
^^1    auto  of  1(304  stopped,  iii,  268 
^^^B    influx  of  Jews,  iii,  314 
^^1    Prot«BtaDts  of,  iii,  427,  442 
^^V    autos  of  Protestants,  iii,  443,  445,  447 
V  persecution  of  mystics,  iv,  29 

f  unnatural  crime,  iv,  362 

restores  the  Inqn.,  iv,  424 
operations  of  Inqn.  in,  iv.  519 
Sexual  relations,  propositions  concern- 
ing, iv,  146 
in  mysticism,  iv,  9,  23,  25,  31,  35, 
42;  43,  56,  57,  61,  70,  74 
Sforza,  C-ard.,  his  promises,  iii,  350 
Shambles,  Moorish,  i,  62;  iii.  381 
Ships,  seizure  of,  i,   184;  ii.  338,  497 

visitation  of,  iii,  505.  510.  520 
Sicily,  Edict  of  Faith  in,  ii,  92 

iiiiancial  disorders,  ii.  194,  366,  451, 

452 
grants  postpoaed  to  salaries,  ii,  381 
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Sicily,  proposed  endowment,  ii,  433 
gaMey  service,  iii,  140 
tanbcnilos,  iii,  1(>4,  165 
treatment  of  English  sailors,  iii,  463 
unnatural  crime,  iv,  364 

Sickness  in  prison,  ii,  521,  522 

5»  de  jmitcgrndU,  bull,  i,  368;  iii,  189; 
iv.  261,  269.  297 

Signo.  ii,  568 

Sigiienza,  Joseph  de,  case  of,  iv,  168 

Sigiienza,  quarrel  over  bishopric  of,  i,  13 
its  tribunal,  i,  5.52 

Silence,  enforced,  ii.  473;  iv,  515 

Silicco,  Abp.,  his  statute  of  limpieza,  ii, 
290 

SUva,  Diego  Rodriguez,  iii,  90,  299 

Silva,  Diogo  da,  iii,  2.39.  241,  242 

Silva,  Miguel  da,  iii.  244,  246.  253,  257 

Sih-er  coinage,  i,  561 
scarcity  of,  iv,  482,  484 

Simaneas,  Bishop,  his  works,  ii,  476 
as  judge  of  Carranza,  ii,  71,  80 
on  episcopal  duties,  ii.  7 
on  licences  to  absolve,  ii.  21 
on  confiscations  of  clerics,  ii.  318 
on  prescription  of  time,  ii,  328 
on  Degganng  children,  ii,  336 
on  purchase-money,  ii,  339 
on  duty  of  denunciation,  ii,  485 
on  kindred  as  witnesses,  ii,  537 
on  ratification,  ii.  .547 
on  imperfect  confession,  ii.  575 
on  confession  in  torture,  ii,  581 
on  <lenial  of  guilt,  ii,  .585 
on  methods  of  defence,  iii,  56 
on  consulla  de  fe,  iii,  73 
on  returning  absentee,  iii,  89 
on  evasion  of  sentence,  iii,  102 
on  compurgation,  iii,  117 
on  duration  of  prison,  iii,  159 
on  recantation  at  br<i**ro,  iii,  192 
on  martyrdom,  iii,  195 
on  suicide  in  prison,  iii,  197 
on  relapse,  iii,  202,  203 
he  prosecutes  mystics,  iv,  20 
on  pact  with  demon,  iv,  186 
on  a.strology,  iv,  192 
on  the  Sabbat,  iv,  220 
on  herenj*  in  bigamy,  iv,  319 
on  personation  of  oflicials,  iv,  346 
on  UBur>-,  iv,  374 

•Simon,  Francisco,  his  sanctity,  iv,  356 

.Simony  not  subject  to  Inqn.,  iv,  372 

Single  witnesses,  ii,  562 

Si»a  del  carte,  i,  379 

.Sisebut  converts  Jews,  i,  41 

i^ixtus    IV   claims   episcopal    appoint- 
ment, i.  14 
on  Jewish  segregation,  i,  124 
orders  legatine  Ini-jn.,  i,  154 
his  bull  for  Inqn.,  i,  158 
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SixttM  IV  appcnnte  arddhioaal  ioqn^  i, 

Maent«  to  or^kriLzation,  i,  173 
pruiK*  Tflrrquenukia,  i,  174 
irvivm  Inrpi.  tj  Ara^fpa,  i,  230 
MMrU  appointing  power,  i,  232 
1/ull  of  April  1«,  14»4,  i,  233,  587 
apmints  rorcpiemads  for  AiBfoo,  i, 

diMTiiMM  GusIbeB,  i,  237 

imixim  on  epiacopel  concurrmoe,  ii,  11 

on  Franciscan  and  Dominican  inqn., 
ii,  30 

playa  fact  and  looae  with  Convenoa, 
ii,  106-9 

on  requiaites  for  inqri.,  ii,  233 

rranta  appointmenta  to  benefices,  ii, 
415 

on  doctoral  and  magistral  canoniies, 
ii,  421 

originates  oenaonhip,  iii,  480 
8ixtus  V  protects  Spanish  Jesuits,  ii,  35 

grants  jurisdiction  over  bps.,  ii,  87 

on  MoriHCO  marriages,  iii,  381 

on  ma^c  and  divination,  iv,  189 
Blaughtering,  mode  of,  ii,  566 
HlaveM,  Morjrish.  i,  57;  iii,  326 

Jewish,  V>anisned,  i,  142 

manumission  of  baptised  children  of, 
i,  325 

(^iristian,  of  heretics,  ii,  339 

of  offioialH  inviolable,  i,  369 

wjtnfiKwjH  againflt  masters,  ii,  537 
Tu>t  for  ilftfoncc,  ii,  539 

HuliHtituU's  for  the  Kalleys,  ii,  412 

M(*riH(;o,  hapti/ed,  iii,  405 
Hlavc-fprlH,  jrrantB  of,  ii,  377 
SmuKKlinp,  facilitieH  for,  i,  385 

of  hookH,  iii,  510 

prcviilenre  of,  iv,  4K0 
SnufT-l)f>x,  consorBhip  of,  iii,  547 
Sohaflos,  Diepo,  his  prosecution,  ii,  61 
Hcxioniy,  iv,  301 

Soldiers,  forfJKn  heretic,  iii,  475 
SolcT  on  Mallorquin  New  Christians,  ii, 

314 
SoitriUinle.  y  pwjfhmle.,  iv,  118 
SoliritdJilrH,  rcKisUTH  of,  ii,   201 

their  c^iscH  not  mlilicndo,  ii,  488 
Holieitat ion,   iv,   95 

Kul>jeels  ref;\jlarH  to  Inqn.,  ii,  33 

is  nien-ly  ohscHsion,  iv,  72 

in  Molinism,  iv,  75,  77 

in  spiritual  courts,  iv,  97,  469 

subjected  to  Inqn.,  iv,  99 

definition,  iv,  100,  110,  112 

punishment,  iv,  lOl,  119,  126 

denuncintion  required,  iv,  101,  106 

is  a  technical  offence,  iv,  101,   108, 
114 

morals  not  involved,  iv,  109,  115 


S(4iatatiao,  bpa. 
102 

devices  to  ehade  pnMecataoti,  nr,  MB 

in  Edict  of  FaitK,  iv.  105 

pasBve,  It,  111 

abaohitioa  by  M^eitor,  iv.  113 

not  a  reaer^-ed  case,  it,  114 

prooeduie,  iv,  119 

two  denunciations  zcquired.  iv,  UD. 
123 

light  suspicion  of  boesjr,  iv,  121, 126 

examination  of  accuaerB,  iv.  122 

communicatioa     between    tiibainii, 
iv,  125 

special  regiateiB  kept,  iv,  126 

aelf-denunciation,  iv,  130 

statistics,  iv,  133 
;  Solorzano.  his  book  eorademned,  in,  537 
Sonnets,  prosecutions  for,  iv,  430 
Son  must  denounce  father,  ii.  485 

succeeds  to  father's  office,  ii,  220, 221 
Sons-in-law,  ofiBces  deacend  to,  ii,  221 
Sorano,  &figud,  case  of,  iii,  206 
Sorfooune  condemns  l^e    Miatiaa  Ci»- 

dad,  iv,  40 
Sorcery,  iv,  179 

persecuted  by  Ramiro  I,  iv,  17t> 

taught  by  the  Moots,  iv,  180 

me£eval  treatment,  iv,  181 

question  of  jurisdiction,  i,  271 ;  iv,  183 
of  heresy-,  iv,  184 

pact  with  demon,  iv,   185 

in  commisBion  of  inq.-genl.,   iv,  189 

astrologj'  suppressed,    iv,    192 

procedure,  iv,  195 

punishment,  iv,  197 

persistent  belief,  iv,   203 

number  of  cases,  iv,  204 

case  of  Carlos  II,  ii,  171 

attributed  to  Jesuits,  iv,  20 
Sore  11,  Pedro,  his  frauds,  ii,  452 
Soriana,  Anastasia,  case  of,  iv,  220 
Sotomayor,  Duke  of,  prosecuted,  i\-,  430 
Sotomayor,  Inq.-genl.,  his  resignation, 
i,  301,  309,  613 

his  pensions,  ii,  132 

his  Index,  iii,  495,  529 

persecutes  Dominicans,  iv,   380 
Sovereigns,  their  duty  a«  to  heresy,  ii,  1 
Sovereip;nty  of  the  nation  asserted,  iv, 

406 
Spain,  its  relations  to  the  Church,  i,  11 

Jews  excluded,  i,  141;  iii,  292,  311 

no  danger  from  Protestantism,  iii,  448 

the  home  of  magic,  iv,  180 

its  vicissitudes,  iv,  472 _ 

its  exhaustion,  iii,  337;  iv,  474 

misery  in  17th  century,  iv,  475 

its  natural  advantages,  iv,  477 

burdens  of  taxation,  iv,  478 

lack  of  roads,  iv,  480 
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Spain,  the  Mesta,  iv.  481 

detpoblados  and  baldios,  iv,  4S2 
vitiation  of  coinage,  iv,  482 
aversion  for  labor,  iv,  4S3 
recovery  under  Boiirlwns,  iv,  486 
retrogression  under  Carlos  IV,  iv,  4S7 
erowth  of  population,  iv,  487 
influence  of  elericaliBm,  iv,  488,  408 
character  of  clergy,  iv,  496 
sensitiveneas  aa  to  religion,  iv,  502 
character  of  religion,  iv,  502 
results  of  intolerance,  iv,  504 
influence   of   Inqn.    on    the    popular 

character,  iv,  507,  515 
modem  indifferentiam.  iv,  509 
immorality,  iv,  510 
virtual  anarchy,  iv,  511 
Inqn,  independent,  iv,  513 
its  predominance,  iv,  516 
statistics  of  ita  operations,  iv,  517 
intellectual   isolation,   iii,   411,   505; 
iv,  530 

Spallacino,   Domenico,  burnt  for  per- 
wjoating  priesthood,  iv,  340 

Spies  on  foreigners,  iii,  467 
domestic,  iv,  138 

Spiritual  courts,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction, 
i.  IS,  493 
limits'!  of  jurisdiction,  i,  15,  497 
their  prttceduro,  ii,  460,  470 
on  solicitation,  iv,  97 

Spiritual  penance,  iii,  131 

Spiritual  power,  ita  supremacy,  ii,  160 

Spoliation  in  compoeitions,  ii,  354,  355, 
361 

Spoils  of  refugees  seized,  ii,  337 

Staging  at  autos  de  fo,  iii,  212 

SUk/c.  the.  iii,  183 

Standard  of  fineness,  i,  560 

Standard  of  Intin.,  iii,  215 

8tar\'ation  of  priGoners,  iii,  J53 

Statistics  of  Ijumings,  iv,  517 
of  torture,  iii,  33 

of  offences  and  penalties,  iii,  551 
of  Proteatantism,  iii,  426, 455,  461 ,  625 
of  solicit-ation,  iv,  133 

Stotua  duplicata,  iii,  215 

Statute  of  limpieza,  ii,  290 

Stephen  VI  on  Jews,  i,  81 

Steward  of  tribunal,  ii,  249 

Stigmata,  the,  iv,  31,  85,  86,  92,  94 

Stone-throwing  at  penitents,  iii,  136 

Stone-ma«ona    exclude    Conversoe,    ii, 
285 

Strangulation  before  burning,  i,  363; 
iii.  192-4 

Strappado,  iii,  19 

Strauch,  Bp.  of  Vich,  his  murder,  iv,  441 

efor  torture,  iii,  17 
r.,  ineulta  tne  Inqn.,  iv,  431 
Iv,  404 


Substitutes  for  confessional,  iv,  96 

for  officials,  ii,  222 
Subvention  to  Suprema,  ii,  441 
Succession,  law  of,  contest  over,  iv,  463 
Siteldo,  value  of,  i,  565 

barcelonetifie,  i,  565 
Supar  perquisite  of  Suprema,  ii,  195 
Suicide  in  prison,  ii,  522;  iii,  85,  95,  197 
Suitors  seek  jurisdiction  of  Inqn.,   iv, 

379 
Suits,  civil,  trial  of.  i,  270 
Sumcrin,  ii,  486 

submitted  to  Suprema,  ii,  186 
submitted  to  censors,  ii,  263 
iSunimi'g  dcsulrrantcK,  bull,  i\',  207 
Summons  to  spiritual  judges,  i,  494 
Sumptuarv  diswbilitiea,  ii,  401. 403,  407; 

iii,  173.174,  179 
Sumptuary  laws  against  Jews,  i.  95 
Sunaays,  autos  celebrated  on,  iii,  212 

observance  of,  iv,  502 
Supereminence  of  Inqn.,  i,  351 
Super  illiua  apenilu,  i>ull,  iv,  181,  184 
Support  of  family  of  prisoner,  ii,  500 
Suprema,  the,  founded,  i,   173 
number  of  membora,  i,  322 
at  first  merely  consultative,  ii,  162 
references  to  it  discouraged,  ii,  180 
its  appellate  jurisdiction,  i,  341,  356, 

43/ ;  ii,  1.S7,  188;  iii,  95 
growth  of  ita  power,  ii.  163,  298 
resents  interference,  ii,  278 
becomes  head  of  Inqn.,  ii,  166 
acta  without  inq.-genl..  ii,  167 
its  stniggle  with  Inq.-genl.  Mendoza, 

ii,  173 
it*  authority  assured  by  Philip  V,  ii, 

177 
ita  routine  of  voting,  ii,  168,  178 
its  control  over  tribunals,  ii,  179,  189 
development  of  its  supervision,  ii,  181 
routine  in  deciding  eaaes,  ii,  182 
its  scrutiny  of  reporta,  ii,  183 
supervises  arrests,  ii,  184,  490 
fixes  rations  of  prisoners,  ii,  531 
controls  sentences,  ii,  184,  186 
its  labors,  ii.  203 
its  delays,  iii,  SO 
punishes  oflicials,  ii,  225 
It  orders  suspensions,  iii,  112 
controls  the  noldinj;  of  autos,  iii,  211 
insists  on  secrecy,  li,  476,  607 
coQtrole  finances,  ii,  190 
supported  by  tribunals,  ii,  192 
audita  accounta  of  tribunals,  ii,  193 
its  income  and  outlay,  ii,  201,  440; 

iv.  228 
its  pay-roll,  ii,  191,  194,  196 
inoieaae  of  its  wealth,  ii,  369 
ita  control  of  confiaoatdons,  i,  329 
of  fines  and  penanoea,  i,  339;  ii,  308 
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Bup««rna,  it«  control  of  commuUtions, 
ii,  409 
abaorfo*  the  le^-\-  on  the  clergy,  ii,  434 
fe<M  of  it«  ofiiciak,  ii,  200 
it«  piura]i«t  officials,  ii,  418 
iU  Ul^jerality,  ii,  252 
refreshment«  at  htiU-figfats,  ii,  198 
Dei^i^nt  Fxwk-keepini;,  ii,  449 
appointing  power,  i,  299,  301,  323, 

ita  relations  with  crown,  i,  322 

oounteniignfl  roval  c6duias,  i,  291 

aaaents  to  royal  decrees,  i,  325 

evadea  royal  decrees,  i,  327 

ita  royal  jurisdiction,  i,  345,  346,  513 

■trug^  with  (Virtea  of  1646,  i,  459 

iU  appeal  in  1677,  i,  463 

argues  away  Concoidias,  i,  472,  474 

oomj^ins  of  competencias,  i,  491 

admits  excesses  of  tribunals,  i,  488, 

497 
prr>hihit8  aliuses  in  1705,  i,  536 
seeks  to  restrain  familiars,  ii,  275 
defends  Valencia  familiars,  i,  447,  449 
denies  right  of  asylum,  i,  422,  423 
forbids  degrees  to  Conversos,  ii,  287 
action  in  witchcraft,  iv,  216,  225 

in  hi«;amy  cases,  iv,  319 
letter  on  Madrid  insurrection,  iv,  400 
visited  by  P'emando  VII,  iv,  431 
Supremacy  of  Innn.,  i,  341,  357 
Supprewion  of  aaverse  memorials,  iii, 
532,  539 
of  the  Valencia  Concordia,  i,  445 
of  canon ries,   ii,  420 
of  lilirtm  VFTdrH,  ii,  307 
of  witncsHOB'  names,  ii,  548;  iii,  53 
permisHory  at  firBt,  ii,  549 
WiooinnH  tlu!  nilc,  ii,  550 
its  effect,  ii,  552;  iii,  6-1,  fifi 
impf)rt,ancc  attached  to  it,  ii,  551 
offers  for  iUt  ahandonmcnt,  i,  217, 

221,   222;  ii,  .550 
in   Portugal,   iii,  257 
Surgeon  of  Inqn.,  ii,  249 
Stirgery  forl)i(i(leii  to  clerics,  iii,  184 
SuspectH,  lists  of,  iv,  452 
HusjKjnsion  of  trials,  iii,  108 

forbidden  in  trials  of  the  dead,  iii,  84 
releasees  sequestration,  ii,  601 
of  witeh  cases,  iv,  238 
SusiK'nsive  appeals,  ii,   187 
Suspicion,  classification  of,  iii,  123 
vehement,  relapse  in,  iii,  203 
cxtinKuishod  hv  death,  iii,  85 
galley  service  for,  iii,  142 
engendered  by  Inqn.,  ii,  91,  100 
Sylva,  Diego  de,  on  limpieza,  ii,  299 
Synagogues,  existing  ones  permitted,  i, 
38,81 
houses  used  as,  iii,  129 


rPABOADA,  FELIPE  SOBRISO.Ui 

-*■      persecution,   iv,    402 

Tabokda,  Inq.-sienl.,  does  not  aenc,  i, 

316 
Taduu,  iii.  63 

TsQs  attributed  to  Jew.  iii,  291 
Talaru,  his  fruitless  efforts,  iv,  451 
Talavera.    Hernando    de,    tiM    Jewiifc 
blood,  i,  120 

accused  by  Luoero,  I,  197,  204 

his  missionarT  labors,  iii,  319 
Talio,  the,  for  false  witness,  ii.  556,  S5B, 

559 
Taor,  iii,  329 
Tartucas,  iv,  503 
Tarazona,  tribu^  of,  i,  553 

Bp.  of,  delegates  his  powers,  ii,  13 

C6rtes  of,  accept  Torquemsdj^  i,  238 
on  export  of  bones,  iv,  281 
of  1592,  iv,  269 
Tardy  confession,  ii,  580 
Tariffs  rendered  uniform,  iv,  486 
Taronji  on  Mallorquin  New  Cfarisdans, 

ii,  314 
Tarragona,  council  of,    on   badges  for 
Jews,  i,  69 

on  Moorish  obsen^ances,  i,  71 

on  friendship  with  Jews,  i,  75 

on  jurisdiction  over  heresv,  ii,  8 

tribunal  of,  i,  478,  553 

punished  for  enforcing  qiutfantine.  i, 
264 
Tassa  of  grain,  iv,  479 
Tatli  mammillari,  iv,  110 
Tavera,  his  grants  of  avuda   de  costs. 
ii,  254 

tries  to  exclude  Convenes,  ii,  290 
Tavern  of  Saragossa  tribunal,  i,  389 
Tavira,  Bp.,  on  solicitation,  iv,  136 
Tax  on  confiscations,  ii,  352 

on  accretion  of  church-propertv,  iv, 
489 
Taxation,  exemption  from,  i,  270,  376, 
379,  380 

burdens  of,  iv,  478 
Tax-collectors,  Jews  as,  i,  95,  98,  99 
Tax-roll  of  Benedict  XII,  iv,  340 
Taxes  of  Jews  and  Moors,  i,  85,  125 

of  Penitentiary  on  Marrania,  ii,  402 
Teachers,  penitents  forbidden  to  be,  iii, 

17fi 
Tello,  Diego,  on  the  Sabbat,  iv,  240 
Temporal  jurisdiction,  independence  of, 
1,  490 

its  profits,  i,  462,  468,  508;  ii,  398 

its  evils,  i,  510,  513 

limited,  i,  465,  515 
Temporalities,  seizure  of,  i,  469 
Tenants  ejected  by  tribunals,  ii,  207 
Tenderness  for  official  delinquents,   i, 

369;  u,  451,  454 


Tendflla,  Count,  rescues  Ximenes,  iii, 
320 

Teresa,  St.,  her  periiccutioDs,  iv,  16 

Tereaa  de  Silva,  altbess  of  ^^an  Placido, 
ii,  13-1,  137 

Term  of  Grace,  ii,  320,  457 

TftTiir  of  impriaonmeDt,  ii,  511 
of  IrK|n.,  iv,  514 

Tertuilian  on  niystice,  iv,  1 

Teniel,  fxpuLsion  of  Jews,  i,  132,  159 
resiHtance  to  Inqn.,  i,  247 
its  tribunal,  i,  553 
belongs  l<j  Valencia,  i,  444 
public  bath  of,  iii,  336 
coiiveniion  of  Moors  of,  iii,  345 

Testa  jtrrtii,  iv,  505 

^'estimony  preoented  by  fiscal,  ii,  491 
in  cases  of  limpirai,  it,  300 
See  also  F.videnpc. 

Tetiian,  Cliristian  Moriscos  martyred, 
iii.  40tt 

TJieatre,  censorship  of,  iii,  647 

Theodoric  tolerates  Jews,  i,  38 

Tbeodosius  II.  bis  laws  on  Jews,  i,  3H 

Tlieo!oj;y,  danpers  of,  iv,  1.50 
trivialities  of,  iv,  171 
myHtic,  sujierior  to  scliolastic,  iv,  5 

Threat  of  torture,  iii.  6 

for  non-|)erfonnanoe  of  penance,  iii, 
104 

ITireatening  of  witnesses,  ii,  662 

TiKr«-*ka«i  iv,  420 

Time  of  Grace,  li,  320,  467 

Time  of  Mercy,  ii,  461 

Time  of  mnkine  confession,  ii,  580 

Time  and    place  suppressed   in   publi- 
calion,  iii,  M 

Tithea  pair!  by  Jews,  i,  86 

and  first-fnu'ts  of  Moriscos,  iii,  .176 
injjccurily  of.  ii.  327.  3.39,  346 
reduced  one-half,  iv,  440 
bunien  of,  iv.  4K0,  495 

Tituladua.  i,  370 
definition  of,  i,  491 

Titulo  de  jubilacion,  ii,  225 

Titon  de  la  iwblem,  ii,  298 

Tobacco,  use  of,  in  churches,  iv,  504 

Tobacco  revenue,  frauds  on,  i,  425,  438 

Toco,  iii,  19 

Toledo.  Councils  of,  on  Jews,  i,  40 
on  heretic  kings,  i,  340 
Muladfea  dominant,  i,  49 
Moorish  slaughter-bouse,  i,  62 
its  chapiter  pertsccutes  Jews,  i,  94,  99 
massacres  ol  Jews,  i,  88,  102,  108,  113 
riots  with  Conversos,  i,  120,  127 
exclusion  of  Conversos,  ii,  287,  290 
its  Hujfuenot  colony,  iii,  450 
its  convents,  iv,  490 
income  of  its  Church,  iv,  493 
episcopal  inquisitor  io^  i,  167 


Toledo,  tribunal  founded,  i,  lOS,  .WS 

it  defies  Rome,  ii,  123 

its  activity,  i,  169;  iii,  81 

its  butcher-«hop,  i,  392 

case  of  butcher,  i,  491 

case  of  D.  Pedro  Paniagua,  i,  514 

venality  of  its  officials,  li,  306 

amount  of  fines,  ii,  399 

amount  of  rehaljiUtations,  ii,  403 

financial  iiiisnmiiiiKement,  ii,  438 

its  liumanitv,  iii,  99 

acquittals,  iii,  107,  112 

its  prison,  iii,  154,  1.S5 

saiibenitoK  hung,  iii,  167 

diminished  activity,  iii,  226;  iv,  388 

statistics  of,  iii,  5.SI ;  iv,  520,  523 

solicitation,  iv,   135 

witch  cases,  iv,  223 

Masonry,  iv,  302 

l>iKaJny,  iv,  318 
Toleration,  Moorish,  i,  45 

durlnp  tiie  Reconquest,  i,  52 

in  Middle  Ages,  i,  84,  87 

prior  to  Hefonnation,  iii,  481 

replaced  by  fanaticism,  iv,  499 

vicissitudes  in  19lh  centurs',  iii,  315; 
iv,  409 
Toletus,  Card.,  on  coerced  baptism,  iii, 
349 

on  the  Sabbat,  iv,  220 
Tom^  Admiral  of  Castile,  ii,  169,  172, 

176,  178  . 
Tomiis    of    Vilano\a,   St.,   on   clerical 
immunity,  i,  428;  iv,  498 

on  Moriscos,  iii,  374 

on  disarmament,  iii,  378 
Tongue  cut  out  for  blasphemy,  iv.  32S 
Tonsure,  abuses  of,  i,  17,  428 
Toro,  victory  at,  in  1476,  i,  19 

laws  of,  on  ganancia»,  ii.  334 
on  false  witness,  ii,  .5.56 
Toro,  Bp.  of  Oviedo,  case  of,  ii,  88;  iv, 

72 
Toros,  perquisites  of,  ii,  197,  198 
Tarpexas,  iv    109 

Torpor,  intellectual,  of  Spain,  iv,  628 
Torquemoda,  Card.,  on  the  Sabbat,  iv, 

210 
Torquemada,  Tomds   de,   made    Inq.- 
genl.,  i,  173 

for  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  i,  236,  263 

his  Jewuh  blood,  i,  120 

urges  expulsion  of  Jews,  i,  132,  135 

his  edict  on  the  expulsion,  i,  137 

urges  Inquisition,  i,  167 

his  cliaracter,  i.  174 

his  qiiarrels  with  inqrs.,  i  177 

his  death  and  sanctity,  i,  179 

his  Instructions,  i,  181,  571,  576 

fixes  age  of  di.icretion,  ii,  3 

his  appellate  power,  ii,  6 
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Torqueoiadm    «ek>    jnmdietiaB 
bp«.,  ii,  41 
op{/j)4es  pApal  hntiu  iL  IIO 
lie&n^  trjf'trr.'UiaL  ii.  200 
quail f.<atior-*  o:  iaqis„  ii,  2M 
exduJes  Tor.-  eraca,  ii.  2S6 
■top*  FerdirArwi's  zr»r.t»,  S,^4 
on  prtjaecution  ot  tJ:*  dead,  m,  82 
orders  the  yznh^.ito.  iii.  162 
on  dwai>ait:«?«  of  children,  fii.  174 

Tomlba,  Gjwpar.  case  of.  iii,  68 


Tnde  earned  oa  br  Inqn..  i, 

with  Iadi»  by  CbnveraoA.  fi,  3S7 
baniefw  CO,  iii.  511;  nr.  479 
I  Traden  boc  to  be  made  familian.  i.  53S 
I      niaed  fay  aequectration.  ii^  301 
I  Ti»d«  forbtdden  to  Jew*,  i,  117 

to  penitectB.  m.  173 
I  Tnmpa  and  trumftezo,  fii,  20 
I  TransactionB  prior  to  1479.  ii,  326 
Transit  of  Conreraos  thriMueh  Siwin.  m. 
■      271.  27S.  303  .^Ti-umu, 


Tonebtancaon  part  ^Ith  demon,  iv,  ISS  Triasiers  of  offices,  ii.  212.  221 

on  puirnhnjent  of  sorcery,  iv,  198        Traasmiasion,  heieditarv    of  o^m^  iL 
on  wiurhcraft,  iv,  239  '219  "  '         ""~— •  "» 

Torrejoncilloa,  P.,  his  Centinela,  iii.  290  Transpoitation  of  Coav^eno■  forbM^fen. 


Tonw-Padroota.  NicoWa  de,  ii.  170, 173 
Torrieella.  his  fonsuitas  Morales,  iv,  51 1 
Torrubia,  hia  book  against  Sfaaoniy,  iv. 

301 
Tortosa.  Council  of,  on  Moorish  obaerv- 
ances,  i,  71 

tribunal  of,  i,  554 

belong)  to  Valencia,  i,  444 

opposition  to  Inqn.,  i,  476,  478 

episcopal  edict  of  faith,  ii,  8 

tanbenilm  in  churches,  iii,  170 

jurisdiction  over  sorcerj-,  iv,  191 
Torture,  iii,  1 

preliminaries  of,  iii,  4 

condition!  required,  iii,  6 

or»e  witness  justifies,  ii,  562 

to  p'ifiy;  imperfect  confession,  ii,  57.5 

on  intention,  ii,  .576 

tLH  »';st.  of  insanity,  iii,  61 

at  'li^'Tfrtion  (»f  jiidtre.  iii,  10,  22 

of  witri'-.w-s,  iii.  1 1 

no   [)riv:lr;gf<l  oxemption.s,  iii,   1.3 

«t'jpfy:'i  at  order  of  physician,  iii,  16 

vuri'kies  of,  iii,  18 

fre'i'ientlv  overcjme,  iii,  23,  30 

re[j<jrt,s  of,   iii,  24 

orifc.vtir/n   iinrler,   ii,  .581 
must  \x-  rritifieil,  iii,  27 

ref/itition   for  rfivocation,  iii,  28 

not  iillu'ieil  to  in  sentence,  iii,  32 

HtatiHtioH  of,  iii,  .'{3 

itn  Hijppresflion,  iii,  .34 

not  u.s<;ii  in  Korfery,  iv,  19.5 

iiw.l  in  witcli-tri.ilfi,  iv,  223,  232,  245 

in  unnatural  crime,  iv,  367 
Tortiin.-r,  riifliculty  of  finding,  i,  568 

gaoler  wtvch  a-s,  ii,  248 

ofTicial,  iii,   16 

hix  Uic.H,  iii,  17,  .32 

briljcry  of,   iii,   .32 
Tostado,  Alfonw),  on  the  Sabbat,  iv,  209 
Tovar,  Ilf-rnardino  de,  iii,  416;  iv,  9 
Trade  with  Moors,  i,  .55 

with  .lews,  i,  117,  122,  123 

forbidden  to  officials,  i,  270,  466,  534 
frauds  and  ofTencea  in,  i,  443 


1S4 

TraxhuinanUa.  iv,  481 
TTaveUinjr  expenses  reimburaed,  ii,  2S4 
pri\-ile«es  of  officials,  i,  395-  ii.'206. 

208 
Treason,  trials  for,  by  Inqn.,  iv,  275 
Treasurp-fleekinfc.  iv,  196,  204 
Tieasuper  of  tribunal,  ii,  250 
Treaties  as  to  foreifrn  heretics,  iii,  463- 

Trejo,  Bp  of  Murria.  prosecuted,  i,  420 

Trent,  C.  of,  on  occult  heresy,  ii,  19 
favors  Carranxa,  ii,  73 
on  non-residence,  ii,  419 
on  celibacv,  iv,  144,  337 
on  the  Vulj^te.  iv.  151 
on  number  of  clerp^-,  iv,  492 

7'res  acU)s  posilivw,  ii,  307 

Trial,  the.  iii.  36 
conclusion  of.  iii.  .53 
delays,  iii.  75 

of  absent  and  dead,  iii,  80 
cost  paid  by  prisoner,  ii,  533 

Trials,  records  of,  ii,  259 

Triana.  castle  of,  i,  162;  ii,  207 
inscription  on,  iv,  519 

Tribunal,  the,  ii,  205 

its  organization,  i,  231,  244;  u,   208 

its  buildings,  ii,  230 

its  cost,  i,  478,  479 

iU  personnel,  ii,  210,  232 

Tribunals,  li.st  of,  i,  .541 
establishment  of.  i,  166 
multiplication  of,  ii,  205,  206 
controlled  by  Suprema,  ii,   179,   igg 

resist  its  encroachments,  ii,  180 
reports  required  from,  ii,  183 
become  mere  agencies,  ii,  185,  186 
funds  controlled  by  Suprema,  ii,  191 
made  to  aid  each  other,  ii,  193 
their  intercommunication,  ii,  260 
evasions  respecting  familiars,  ii,  276 
compile  genealogies,   ii,   288 
expenses  met  by  penances,  ii,  394 
subventions  to  Suprema,  ii,  441 
Tridentine  Index,  iii,  492,  528 


Trincherat,  iv,  303 
Triple  Aliama,  la,  iv,  408 
Trivial  proaecutions,  ii,  99;  iv,  141 
Troops,  foreign  iieretie,  iii,  475 
Tropjmu,  Congress  of,  iv,  444 
Tru.xiUo,  clerical  immunity  in,  i,  17 
Tudeia.  tribunal  of,  i,  227,  .554 
Tudela  penanced  for  hari)oring 
sins,  i,  254,  5C7,  610 

Moors  of,  iii,  317 
Tumult  of  Laekeya,  iv,  390,  399 
Turixi,  Vicente,  his  fate,  iii,  398 
Turkey,  refuf^ee  Jews  in,  i,  141 

Morisco  plot«  with,  iii,  385 
Tyrol,  stigmata  in,  iv,  04 
Tze\i,  Zauatbia,  the  false  Messiah,  iii, 
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TTBEDA,  daughter  of.  i.  59 
^     ITreda,  Diego  de,  case  of,  iv,  139 
Ucles,  battle  of,  Jews  in,  i,  85 
Ueolino,  Giov.,  his  mission,  iii.  265 
Ulifl.  his  advicf,  i.  133 
lUtramont-anisin,  struggle  with,  iv,  292 

its  triumph,  iv,  296 
Umbiliairii,  iv,  2 
Unanimity,  see  Difop-fiia 
Uncanonized  saints,  iv,  356 

juriBdiction  over,  conferred  bv  Urban 
VIII.  iv,  357 

fictitious  martyrs  of  Granada,  iv,  357 
Uniformitv  of  procedure,  iii,  37 
Union  with  God,  iv.  2,  H,  28,  G3,  72, 

74 
Unity  of  faith,  importance  of,  ii,  1 

results  of,  iv,  477,  505,  334 
Univerai  Dominici  Gregi^,  bull,  iv,  101, 

102 
Universities,  limpie7.a    required  by,  ii, 
29S,  313 

attack  tlie  Jeauits,  iii,  532 

number  of,  iv,  486 
University  of  Paris  on  pact  with  demon, 

iv,  185 
Unnatural  crime,  iv,  3^1 

in  Spain,  iv.  302 

jurisdiction,  only  in  Aragon,  iv,  363 

procedure  secular,  iv,  363,  3GG 

m  h^icily  and  Portugal,  iv,  3(>5 

punishment,  iv,  367 

teniency  to  clerics,  iv,  308 

frequency,  iv,  371 
Unsalaried  ofBci&ls,  ii,  263 

seek  exemption,  i,  377,  382 

jurisdiction  over,  i,  429 

office-holders,  ii,  223 
I'rban  IV  invalidates  laws,  i,  365 
Urliaii  V  denounces  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
i,  102 

reserves  cases  of  heresy,  ii,  19 


Urban  VlII  protects  Mallorquin  clergy, 
i,  499 

objects  to  fines,  ii,  400 

revives  brief  of  Sixtus  TV,  ii,  421 

commutes  relapse,  iii,  261 

annuls  all  licences,  iii,  .523 

condemns  the  Teifaliiflos,  iii,  .537 

on  solicitation,  iv,  101 

on  divination,  iv,  244 

on  unoanoni/^  saintB,  iv,  .3.57 

on  reform  of  religious  Orders,  iv,  491 

on  tobacco  in  churches,  iv ,  504 
Urgel,  witchcraft  in.  iv.  211 
Urquijo,  Mariano  Luis  de,  iii,  504,  iv, 

396 
Urrea,  Bp,  Miguel  de,  a  magician,  iv, 

180 
Urains,  Princeaae  de«,  i,  317;  ii.  176 
Ursule  de  la  Croix,  case  of,  iii,  203 
Usurv,  i,  9.5,  98;  iv,  371 

exorbitant  in  Middle  Ages,  i,  97 

is  heresy,  iv,  372 

struggle  over  it,  i,  271,  286;  iv,  373 

jurisdiction  abandoned,  iv,  374 
VUnsiUo,  i.  399 
Utilitv,  general,  iv.  378 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  iii,  468,  470 


■yACA,   Liocnriatio,   his   visitation   of 
'       Barcelonn,  i,  .529 
Vacancies  occurring  in  liome,  ii,  429 
Vacillation  in  confe-ssion,  ii,  582 
Val  I.H  Aguar,  Moriscoe  miiRswred  at, 

iii,  398 
Vol  de  Rioote,  Moriacoa  expelled,  iii,  404 
Valcanionica,  mysticn  of,  iv,  46 
Valdelamar,  Alonao  de,  case  of,  iv,  07 
Valdfe,  Inq.-genl.,  his  Instrxictions,  i, 
182 
condemns  a  book  of  Talavera,  i,  204 
forbids  billeting  troops,  i,  396 
on  bandit*  aa  familiars,  i,  453 
limits  Valencia  familian).  ii,  276 
his  proviiwr  as  inqr.,  ii.  Ki 
in  clanger  of  disgrace,  ii,  46 
resoh'cs  to  prosecute  Carranxa,  ii,  48 
obtains  power  from   Paul  J\ ,  ii,  01 
wina  over  Philip,  ii,  63 
urges  rupture  with  Rome,  ii,  78 
enforcca  linipieza,  ii,  293 
forbids  prosecution  for  perjury,  ii,  304 
obtains  canonrics  for  Inqn.,   ii,  425 
exploits  discovery  of  Protestantism, 
iii,  432,  433,  435 
•    hia  letter  of  Sep.  9,  1558,  iii,  566 
his  Index,  iii,  486 
hie  views  on  witchcraft,  iv,  212 
on  clergy  of  .Seville,  iv,  497 
his  enforced  resignation,  i,  305;  ii,  79 
Vald^,  Juan  de,  his  heroeies,  ii,  53 
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VtU&B,  Juui  de,  on  onysUdBn,  iv,  14 

Valenpay,  treaty  of,  iv,  419 

Valencia,    Council  of,  order*  aegregft- 

tion,  i.  77 
inaesacre  of  I39I,  i,  108.  Ill 
complaint!^  of  confiscation,  i,  236 
futro  as  to  confiecations,  iii,  359 
they  revert  to  feudal  lord,  ii,  395 
public  supply  of  wheat,  i,  388 
irilitary  ser%-ice  of  familiars,  i,  412 
(actional  Btri/e,  i,  449 
chapter  appeaU  to  Rome,  ii,  132 
limits  on  torture,  iii,  2 
sanbenitos  in  cathedral,  iii.  168.  170, 

171 
oonvenrion  of  Moore,  iii,  345,  353 
treatment  of  baptized  Moors,  iii,  351 
expulsion  of  Moors  decreed,  iii,  354 
number  of  Moriscoe,  iii,  355 

their  disarmament,  iii,  378 

their  expulsion,  iii,  393 
numt)€r  of  P'renohmen,  iii,  457 
but  two  Proteatanta  in,  iii,  472 
adoration  of  Francisco  Simon,  iv,  356 
rejoicinRs  o\er  Immaculate  Concej)- 

tion,  iv,  360 
it«  junta  de  fe,  iv,  460 
Valencia,  tribunal  of,  ite  treatment  of 

Serra,  i,  187 
galaries  in  1482,  i,  231 
opposition  to  Inqn.,  i,  232,  239.  242 
Torquemada  appointed  for,  i,  236 
resistance  suppressed,  i,  240 
oath  to  tribunal,  i,  352 
quarrel  over  precedence,  i,  360 

over  market-place,  i,  365 
taxation  of  ofTicials,  i,  .379 
importation  of  wheat,  j,  385 
ita  salt-privilege,  i,  304 
billeting  of  troops,  i.  399,  401 
right  to  bear  arms,  i,  402 
complaint  of  familiars,  i,  407 
right  of  asylum,  i,  ^22,  423 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  i.  431 
collection  of  debts,  i,  434 
struggiea  over  the  fuero,  i,  439 
Concordiaa,  i,  440,  443 
character  of  familiani,  i,  447 
refusal  of  compctencias,  i,  516 
number  of  Ekiict  of  Faith,  ii,  97 
discourteay  puntB)ie<l,  ii,  132 
commiasioners  required,  ii,  268 
number  of  familiars,  ii,  276 
nobles  as  familiars,  ii,  281 
court  of  ponfiscationp,  ii.  330 
composition  for  ronfiscation,  ii,  353 
cost  of  tribunal,  ii,  210 
ita  productiveness,  ii,  .367 
saved  from  bankruptcy,  ii,  375 
struggle  over  confiscation,  iii,  360 
connscation  commuted,  ii,  395 


Valencia,  fines  on  famOiare.  U,  39R 

ite  finaooes.  ii.  435.  436.  43it,  441 .  443 

compoation  for  imperfect  confe 
ii.  460 

cost  of  prisoners,  ii,  533 

revocation  of  confesdoiu,  ii,  S84;  iii, 
129 

the  perpetual  pri«on.  iii,  153,  155.  15S 

trials  for  Judaism,  iii,  235 

two  Jews  arrive  there,  iii,  293 

foreign  Jews,  iii,   313 

persecution  of  Moriscos,  iii.  358 

suspension  as  to  Moriscoe,  iii,  373 

vitUai  de  Tuir-ion,  iii.  519 

imnatural  crime,  iv,  362,  363,  371 

tribunal  supports  Napoleon,  iv,  400L 
539 

ita  resources  in  1814,  iv,  428 

its  register,  iv,  458 

statistics  of  trials,  iii,  561 ;  iv,  532 1 
Valenzuela,  Fernando  de,  iv,  476 
Valera,  Cipriano  de,  iii,  427,  447 
Valero,  Rodrigo  dc,  case  of.  iii,  424 
Valladares,  Ino.-genl.,  i.   313 

yields  to  Mallorquin  Church,  i,  503 

on  quarrels  of  repxilar  Orders,  ii.  39 

on  exile  of  New  Christians,  iii.  304 

tries  to  reduce  officials,  ii,  215 
Valladolid,  Council  of,  on  Jews,  f ,  73.  74 

child-murder  at,  i,   149 

chapter  of,  appeals  to  Rome,  ii,  160 

Fniv.  of,  enforces  limpieza.  ii,  2(87 
Valladolid,  its  tribunal,  i,   171,  S5t 

royal  oath  at  auto,  i,  353 

Carranza's  imprisonment,   ii.  66 

omission  of  Eaict  of  Faitli.  ii,  OS 

quarrel  over  house,  ii,  208 

list  of  officials,  ii,  210 

rrotcslaiita  of,  iii,  429 

atito  of  May  21,  1.5.W,  iii,  130,  437 
of  Oct.  8,  15.59,  iii.  441 

case  of  Luisa  de  Carrion,  iv,  37 
of  Luis  de  Leon,  iv,  148 

resumes  in  1816,  iv,  429 

statistics,  iv,  522 
Van  Halen,  Juan  de,  his  NfemoiiB.  tv,' 

306 
Vara  of  alguazil,  sale  of,  ii,  213 
Varps,  .^lonso,  iv,  263,  264 
Vanelips  of  torture,  iii,  18 
Vario,  ii,  5S2 

Vassalage  of  Moriscos,  iii.  342,  377 
Vatable  Bible,  the,  iv,  151 
\'edrefla,  Miguel,  his  appeal  to 

ii,  120 

Vega,  Juan  de  la,  case  of,  iv,  76 
Velada,  Marquis  of,  on  Moriscos  iii,  380 
V^lez,  Arehbp.,  iv.  297.  409.  410.  413, 

441 
\'elcz,  lo6,  Marqtiia  of,  on  familiars,  i, 

446 
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VcUon  coinafw.  i,  5fi2;  ii,  197;  iv,  482 
X'enality  of  tne  curia,  ii,  104;  iii,  252 
Veneration,  diminution  of,  iv,  391 
Venice,  lieenceB  to  tratie  with  Moeleina, 
i,  56 

galley-eervicc  in,  iii,  142 

powers  of  nuncio  in,  iii,  186 

FortUKTiese  refugees  in,  iii,  254 

writings  in  its  favor  mippresaed,  iii, 
542 
Vera,  Ix)pe  de,  case  of,  iii,  294 
Verpira,  Juan  de,  case  of,  iii,  416 
Vrrgiirma,  ill,   138,  219 
Verona  decree  admits  no  exemptions, 
ii,  30 

Congjeee  of,  iv,  444 
Vibero,  Lconor  de,  iii,  130,  430,  437 
Vicalvero,  tax-exemption  in,  i,  382 
Vicente  Femer,  St.,  i,  112,  116 
Vicente,  Gregorio  de,  case  of,  iv.  312 
Viceroys,  drcular  letter  to,  i,  3.54 

visits  not  to  be  paid  to,  i,  367 

precedence  claimed  over,  i,  358 

of  Majorca,  i,  268;  iv,  512 
Vich,  Pablo,  Bp,  of,  his  contumacy,  iv, 

457 
Vicissitudes  of  Spain,  iv,  472 
Vidal  Marin,  Inq.-Kenl.,  I,  302,  314 

exhorted  by  Oement  XI.  ii,  178 

his  Index,  «i,  496 
Vidau  DuranRO,  i,  251,  60<i 
Vieirn,  Ant.,  S.  J.,  oppoees  confiscation, 
iii.  282 

champions  New  Christians,  iii,  2.S4 
Vienne .Council  of,  in  1312,  its  influence, 
i.  71 

its  niles,  ii,  5 

condemns  BeRgharda,  iv,  2 

on  iiBury,  iv,  372 
Vi»>n/rc*, jppr«]Uisite  of,  i,  532 
Villacis,  Pedro  de,  prosecuted,  i,  294 

manages  composition  of  Seville,   ii, 
358 

opposes  waste  of  confirmations,  ii,  383 
Viilahermosa,  Duke  of.  iv,  261,  2(34,  265, 

2G6 
\'illall)a,  Fran,  de,  prosecuted,  iii,  420 
Villalpando,  Juan  de,  case  of,  iv,  34 
Villaniieva,  GerAnimo,  case  of,  ii,  133 

his  sentence,  ii,  142 

appeals  to  Rome,  ii,  145 

his  death,  ii,  156 

struggle  over  the  papers,  ii,  157 

fffect  of  his  sentence,  ii,  311 
^'iUan^Ieva,  Lorenzo,  on  suppression  of 
Bible,  iii,  529 

his  reply  to  Gr^goire,  iv,  39S 

his  sp>epch  against  Inqn.,  iv,  413 

his  imprisonment,  iv,  423 

sent  as  envoy  to  Rome,  iv,  441 
Villar,  Count  of,  excommunicated,  i,  3SS 


Villaroja,  Eusebio,  case  of,  iv,  77 

VUlela,  holy  bell  of,  i,  251 

\'illcna,  Marquis  of,  a  mystic,  iv,  8 

VinculacUmfs,  iv,  443 

Vinegar,  Fray  Diego,  case  of,  i,  371 

Vintra-s,  Picrre-Michd,  iv,  94 

Violant,  Queen,  on  massacre  at  Palma, 

i,  109 
Vioiuria,  ii,  ;J43 
Violation  of  compositions,  ii,  354 

of  secrecy,  ii,  476 
Virgin,  denial  of  her  virginity,  iii,  201 

Inimncul.ate  Conception,  iv,  175,  359 

irre-vcren'^  to  images,  iv,  352,  364 
Viru6s,  Alonso  dc,  ii,  127;  iii,  418 
Visions,  doubtful  source  of,  iv,  4 
Vuftiui  de  natno»,  iii,  311,  314,  474,  510, 

519;  iv,  432 
VisHnrlor,  ii,  227 
Visitat  ions  of  triliunak,  i,  369,  442,  468, 

52.S:  ii,  181,  227 
\'i.sitatiQn  of  districts,  ii,  238 

Ekiicta  of  Faith  in,  ii,  97 

repugnance  for,  ii,  240 

renewal  of  sanheniiox,  iii,  169 
Visits  of  inqrs.  regulated,  i,  357 
Viv^s.  Juan  Luis,  on  enforced  silence, 

iv,  515 
Voeandorum,  librm,  ii.  2fl0 
\'nte,  the  last,  of  Siiprema,  iv,  542 
A'nting  in  consulta  ilc  fc,  iii,  73,  75 

in  Suprema.  ii.  168,  178 
\oU)  de  Santiago,  iv,  413 
Viieltn  He  (rampa,  iii,  20 
Vulgate,  authority  of  the,  iv,  161 


W.A1''ER8,  consecrated,  insults  to,  iv, 
355 
Wager  of  law,  iii,  113 
Wa^es  of  servants  paid,  ii,  329,  330,  332 
Wamba  banislies  the  Jews,  i,  43 
War,  munitions  of,  their  export,  iv,  281 

of  Succession,  Inqn.  in,  iv,  275 
War-shipa  subjectetl  to  visits,  iii,  512 
Washing  as  evidence,  ii,  566 
Waste  of  confiscations,  ii,  364 
Water  torture,  iii,  19 
Wax  perquisite  of  Suprema,  ii,  195 
Wealtn  a  source  of  danger,  ii,  385 
fines  proportioned  to,  ii,  396 
of  Church,  iv,  488,  493,  495 
of  Portuguese  New  Christians,  iii,  268 
Weapons,  proliibited,  i,  402,  404 
Wergild  of  Jews  and  Moors,  i,  61 
Wheat,  importation  of,  i,  386 

requisition  of,  i,  393 
Wheel  of  Beda,  iv,  195 
Widow  holds  office  as  dowry,  ii,  221 

of  officials  and  familiars,  i,  444,  445 
Wife,  dowry  of  Catholic,  ii,  325 
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■"*  Wife,  aa  witaesB  af^inst  husband,  ii,  537 
of  ofiicialB.  qualifications  of.  ii,  251, 
296 
Windows,  overlooking,  closed,  ii,  472 

overlooking  autos,  tii,  213 
Win«>,  trouble  over,  in  8arag06B&,  i,  3S9 
WiaiROthic  laws  on  Jews,  i,  40 

on  sorcery,  iv,  179 
Wisij^oths,  conversion  of,  i,  39 
Witchcraft,  caaos  referred  to  Suprema, 
ii.  ISO 
clmractcr  and  causes,  iv,  206 
development,  iv,  207 
the  t!8bbat,  iv,  208 
congregation  of  1526,  iv,  212 
caution  ordered,  iv,  216 
enlightened   instructions,   iv,  219 
»eal  restrained,  iv,  221 
IxwjroOo  auto  of  1610,  iv,  225 
Sa&zar'H  report,  iv.  231 
instructionB  of  1614,  iv.  235 
treated  aa  illusion,  iv,  2.3K 
caaea  become  rare,  iv,  241 
in  Roman  Inqn.,  iv,  242 
t  reatment  throughout  Europe,  iv,  246 
Witch-crar-cs,  their  cause,  iv,  234 
Witches  reputed  as  insane,  iil,  HH 
Witiza  favors  Jews,  i.  44 
Witnesses  in  mixed  suit*,  i.  72 
their  perjury,  i,  223;  ii,  554 
atraiimt  familiars,  i,  447 
clerical,  episcopal  licence  for.  i.  491 
protection  of.  i,  368;  ii,  542,  .549.  551 
familiars  as,  i,  492 
as  to  linipieza,  ii,  301 
their  examination,  ii,  466,  47'.),  641 
sworn  to  secrecy,  ii,  473 
in  secular  law,  ii,  53<? 
presumed  to  be  legal,  ii,  .'>36 
tor  the  defence,  ii,  539;  iii,  67 
compelled  to  testify,  ii,  540 
BUppression  of  their  names,  iii,  53,  64. 
66,  548;  iv,  106 
offers  respecting,  i,  217.  221, 222; 

ii,  .5.50 
in  Portugal,  iii,  242,  257 
niuniier  required,  ii,  661,  562 
de  viifu  and  de  oida»,  ii,  564, 
single,  suffices  for  torture,  iii,  9 
torture  of,  iii,  11 
disabled  for  enmity,  iii,  64,  68 
in  solicitation,  iv,  120,  123 
enmity  diBreganleii,  iv,  156 
can  revoke  in  witchcraft,  iv.  236 
not  to  be  investipat<.'d.  iv.  261 
Women  exempt  from  gallcvs,  iii,  140 
Bcnice  in  hospitals  as  penance,  iii,  145 
prisoners,  ii,  523.  525,  526 
stripped  for  torture,  iii,  17 
mnnkiah  abuse  of,  iv,  120 
burning  of,  in  England,  iv,  .526 


Wood,  indulgence  for  eontributinz. 
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Work,  hours  of,  not  obBerved,  it.  226 
Workmen  entitled  to  fuem.  i,  4*4 
Works,  external,  rejected   by  mysdo, 

iv,  3.  8,  28,  50 
Writing  materials  for  priaonen.  ii,  S17 
Writings,  licence  to  keep,  iii,  48B 
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